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PREFACE. 


The  Fourth  Volume  concludes  another  year  in  the  progress  of 
our  Magazine.  The  alteration  in  the  title,  which  was  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Third  Volume,  has  been  highly  satisfactory, 
and  we  are  induced  to  believe,  from  its  more  popular  appellation, 
that  it  has  been  the  means  of  extending  its  circulation. 

The  Fourth  Volume  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  papers  have  not,  perhaps,  been  quite  as  varied,  but 
they  have  been  of  a  more  detailed  description,  and,  generally, 
from  the  pens  of  our  most  distinguished  amateurs.  In  this  volume 
a  greater  portion  of  the  matter  has  been  Original,  than  in  either  of 
the  previous  ones.  As  a  new  feature,  a  general  retrospective  view 
of  the  progress  of  Horticulture  in  the  United  States,  for  1837,  was 
given  in  the  January  number;  this  will  be  continued  for  each  succeed- 
ing year,  in  our  future  volumes.  The  notices  of  new  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  have  been  continued.  The  Floricultural  Notices  em- 
brace a  much  greater  variety  of  information,  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  species  enumerated,  than  heretofore;  the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence has  been  more  extensive— and  the  Domestic  news  and  re- 
ports of  Horticultural  Societies,  more  complete  than  in  the  previ- 
ous volumes.  We  have  not  furnished  so  many  engravings,  as  we 
had  hoped  to  have  done;  but  this  has  arisen  from  causes  beyond 
our  control.  We  hope,  however,  that  these  causes  will  be  soon 
removed,  and  that  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  enrich  the  pa- 
ges of  the  succeeding  volume  of  the  Magazine,  with  several  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  green-houses,  and  other  structures  adapted  to 
Horticultural  and  Floricultural  purposes. 

We  need  not  make  any  promises  that  the  Fifth  Volume  will  be 
superior  to  the  others,  as  we  think  our  friends  will  not  require  it; 
the  progressive  character  and  improvement  of  the  four  volumes  al- 
ready before  the  Horticultural  public,  is,  we  trust,  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  our  desire  is,  to  make  each  excel  the  other,  as  much 
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from  the  pride  we  take  in  its  management,  as  from  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing our  list  of  patrons. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  alreisidy  extended  to  us,  several  gentlemen 
and  amateurs,  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  science  we  profess  to 
advance,  have  kindly  proffered  us  their  assistance;  and  it  is  a  source 
of  no  small  gratification  to  us,  to  know  that  our  efforts,  however  so 
humble,  have  been  such  as  to  draw  within  our  acquaintance,  a  large 
portion  of  all  the  principal  patrons  of  gardening  in  the  country. 

The  close  of  the  Fourth  Volume  brings  us  to  a  brighter  and  more 
encouraging  period  in  our  labors  than  when  it  commenced.  Unfa- 
vorable, indeed,  were  the  prospects  of  this  volume;  and  we  rejoice 
that  we  have  found  friends  to  support  and  sustain  us  through  it. 
To  them — one  and  all — we  offer  our  congratulations.  With  the  Fifth 
Volume  for  1839,  we  look  for  a  large  and  widely  extended  circula- 
tion. The  same  kindness,  which  has  always  assisted  us,  we  hope 
will  be  again  exerted  to  enlist  in  our  aid  every  friend  or  well-wisher 
of  Horticulture  throughout  the  Union.  The  Magazine  will  be 
published  in  same  style  and  excellence,  in  which  it  has  heretofore 
appeared,  and  every  effort  made  to  give  it  that  standard  merit  which, 
alone,  should  entitle  it  to  support. 

C.  M.  H. 

Boston,  JVbv.  I5th,  18J8. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


All  the  names  of  plants,  either  generic  or  spe- 
cific, enumerated  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
which  are  wrongly  accented,  the  derivations 
incorrect,  or  erroneously  spelled,  are  correct- 
ed in  the  li»t  of  plants  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume. Besides  those  errors  indicated  at  pp. 
77, 154,  274, 397,  are  the  following:— 

In  p.  3*21,  for  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first  para- 

?;raph,  after  the  word  meunury  substitute  the 
bllowing:— ^*or  Miller  grape,  and  is  so  called 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  having 
ilgfat  appearance  like  meal." 


In  p.  367, 9  lines  from  the  top,  for  «colllaetiou** 
read  "collection." 

[n  p.  418,  22  lines  from  the  top,  for  "when" 
read  "where." 

In  p.  277,  17  lines  from  the  top,  for  "T.  Ma- 
gown,  Jr."  read  "T.  Magoun,Jr." 

In  p.  63, 22  lines  from  the  lop,  for  "specimen!'* 
read  "species." 

In  p.  397,  on  the  bottom  line,  for  "  D.  longifd- 
lia"  read  "B.  longlfdiia." 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

A  AT.  I.     A  Retrospective  Fiifc  of  the  Progress  of  Horticulture 
in  the  United  States^  during  the  p<ist  year.     By  the  Editor. 

Wh£I7  we  announced  our  intention  of  submitting  to  our  read- 
ers an  article,  under  thi^bead,  at  the  commencement  of  this  and 
each  succeeding  volume,  we  were  in  hopes  that  all  those  ama- 
teurs and  practical  gardeners,  who  feel  interested  in  the  science  of 
horticulture,  would  have  come  forward  and  assisted  us  in  render- 
ing such  an  article  as  complete  as  possible.  Distributed  as  gar- 
dening is,  in  its  various  branches,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Union,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  very 
correct  view  of  its  present  state,  unless  we  were  aided  by  those 
who  reside  at  a  distance  from  us:  knowing  such  would  be  the 
case,  we  gave  early  notice  to  our  friends,  and  requested  all  ama- 
teurs and  practical  gardeners  who  appreciated  our  motives,  to 
send  us  any  information,  in  relation  to  the  subject,  which  would 
aid  us  in  perfecting  this  article;  but  we  regret  that  we  have  only 
been  favored  with  communications  from  two  of  our  friends.  We 
shall  endeavor,  however,  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  advance^ 
ment  of  horticulture  in  this  country,  during  the  past  year. 

Gardening  has,  until  lately,  in  this  country,  attracted  so  little 
attention,  and  is  yet  practised  in  such  a  limited  degree,  that,  as 
ai  art  of  culture,  it  can  but  be  considered  as  in  its  infancy.  Pre- 
viously to  the  establishment  of  thd  various  horticultural  societies 
which  at  present  exist,  there  were  but  few -individuals  who  prac- 
tised gardening  to  any  extent,  and  the  objects  under  cultivation 
were  very  limited,  compared  with  what  are  now  to  be  found  in 
ordinwy  gardens.  These  societies,  numbermg  among  their  mem*^ 
ben  many  of  our  most  distinguished  and  intelUgent  citizens^  btofm 
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given  horticulture  a  respectable  standing,  and,  by  their  influence, 
rendered  it  a  general,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  a  fashionable 
pursuit. 

In  Great  Britain  the  high  state  which  horticulture  has  at- 
tained— excelling  every  other  nation — has  been  mainly  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and,  subse- 
quently, to  the  establishment  of  the  numerous  provincial  ones 
throughout  the  kingdom.  These,  by  the  emulation  they  have 
created  among  gardeners — ^a  desire  to  excel  each  other  in  skill  in 
cultivation — have  done  more  towards  spreading  a  taste  for  the 
pursuit  than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  same  results  will 
follow  the  establishment  of  the  horticultural  societies  of  this  coun- 
try, if  they  are  judiciously  managed:  and  in  no  way  will  the  inter- 
ests of  gardening  be  so  much  benefitted,  as  by  liberal  rewards, 
either  of  medals,  or  other  marks  of  distinction,  upon  those  ama- 
teur and  practical  gardeners  who  aim  to  show  their  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  various  objects  under  their  care.  Such  pre- 
miums, however  insignificant  in  themselves,  awaken  a  desire 
among  cultivators  to  excel  each  other,  and  improved  methods  of 
operation,  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  society,  are  the  ultimate  result. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  past  year,  we  cannot  but  remark  up- 
on the  depressed  state  of  business,  which  has  tended,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  to  influence  and  retard  the  progress  of  gardening. 
Although  there  has  much  been  done,  yet,  had  not  the  unexpect- 
ed embarrassments  in  commercial  affairs,  which  have  been  expe- 
rienced throughout  the  country,  taken  place,  there  would  have 
been  a  much  deeper  interest  taken,  and  many  new  gardens  laid 
out.  In  some  sections  of  the  Union  these  commercial  troubles 
have  been  more  deeply  felt  than  in  others;  but  the  whole  country 
has  suflTered  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Such  a  state  of  things 
is  very  injurious  to  the  florist  or  nurseryman ;  as,  his  articles  be- 
ing in  a  great  measure  fanciful  and  luxurious,  they  are  not  want- 
ed, and  his  stock,  consequently,  remains  upon  his  hands  through 
a  whole  season.  We  need  but  instance  the  dahlia  to  show  the 
correctness  of  our  remarks;  double  the  number  of  which  were 
sold  in  1836,  to  what  were  disposed  of  in  1837. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  of  gardening,  we  shall  divide  our 
subject  into  two  parts,  viz.,  Horticulture  and  Floriculture.  In 
landscape  gardening  and  arboriculture  so  little  has  been  done,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  in  respect  to  them.  We  hope, 
however,  that  both  will  receive  more  attention  than  they  ha?e 
heretofore. 

HorHcuUure. — In  horticulture  not  so  much  has  been  effected 
the  past  year  as  in  floriculture.  Very  few  new  fruits  have  been 
introduced  from  abroad,  or  produced  from  seeds  in  this  country; 
and  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  h^s  been  quite  limited  to  what  it 
ivas  in  1836.     This,  as  we  have  before  stated,  has  been  owing 
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mostly  to  the  depression  of  trade,  and  consequent  inability  of 
individuals  to  purchase  largely,  and  want  of  time  to  attend  to  the 
subject. 

In  the  commencement  of  our  last  volume  we  gave  several  pa- 
pers under  the  head  of  Pomological  JSTotices  and  Notices  of  .A/cto 
Culinary  Vegetables.  These  embraced  many  new  fruits  and 
vegetables,  whose  qualities  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
here.  These  papers  will  be  continued,  and  all  the  numerous 
fine  fruits  which  have  been  sent  to  this  country  will  eventually  be 
fully  noticed.  We  shall  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  above 
papers  for  full  information  on  these  subjects. 

The  system  of  coiling  vines  in  pots,  which  was  first  adopted  by 
Mr.  Meams,  and  published  in  the  London  Magazines,  and  from 
thence  copied  into  oars,  has  been  fully  tried  during  the  two  past 
years,  and  without  much  success.  The  method  is  now  about 
given  up.  The  best  vines  which  we  have  ever  seen  subjected 
to  Mr.  M earns's  mode  of  treatment,  were  some  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Haggerston,  at  Mr.  Cushing's;  a  few  of  these  bore  tolerable 
crops  the  second  year.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
procure  grapes  in  quantity  from  coils  of  the  same  season  have 
wholly  failed  in  every  instance.  The  planting  of  peach  trees  in 
pots  is  now  becoming  quite  general:  since  our  paper  appeared 
on  their  management  (II.,  p.  241,)  several  amateurs  have  been 
induced  to  try  the  experiment. 

In  Boston  and  vicinity  but  few  trees  have  been  planted.  Pears 
are  more  sought  after  than  any  other  fruit,  particularly  the  finer 
sorts;  and,  as  the  stock  of  good  trees  is  very  limited,  the  nurse- 
ries have  been  tolerably  well  drained  of  the  best  specimens. 
Some  new  varieties  have  come  into  bearing  the  past  year,  and 
these  will  be  noticed  in  another  place.  We  have  ourselves  ex- 
hibited before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  some  fine 
specimens  of  seedling  strawberries,  raised  by  cross  impregnation 
between  Keen's  seedling,  the  Methven  scarlet,  and  other  sorts. 
We  think  highly  of  the  quality  of  some  of  them;  but  another 
year's  trial  will  be  necessary,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  asc^tain 
fully  their  respective  merits.  We  have  given  a  paper  upon  the 
production  of  seedlings,  and  we  hope  both  amateurs  and  practi- 
cal gardeners  will  be  induced  to  try  experiments  in  raising  supe- 
rior kinds. 

The  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  has  been  taken  up  in  earnest 
by  Mr.  Gushing  of  Belmont  Place,  Watertown.  When  we  last 
visited  this  fine  situation,  we  found  one  of  the  elegant  stoves  con- 
verted into  a  fruiting  pine-house,  the  pit  of  which  was  filled  with 
fine  grown  specimens,  some  of  which  were  beginning  to  ripen 
their  fruit,  or  "  swell  off,"  as  the  phrase  is.  In  the  pit  of  the 
other  stove  was  also  a  great  number  of  succession  plants,  intend- 
ed for  fruiting  next  summer.     Col.  Perkins  has  also  erected  a 
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pinery,  which  will  soon  be  filled  with  plants.  We  hail  these  as 
the  first  steps  towards  the  general  cultiTation  of  this  ^^  king  of 
fruits"  by  the  wealthy  gentlemen  and  patrons  of  gardening  in  this 
country. 

The  Sheph6rdia  arg6ntea,  or  bufialo  berry,  has  begun  to  at« 
tract  some  attention  as  a  shrub  suitable  for  live  fences.  How 
well  it  is  adapted  for  such  purposes  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
freely  raised  from  seed,  and  will  therefore  probably  soon  be  pro- 
cured at  a  reasonable  rate.  In  our  opinion,  however,  we  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  found  a  substitute  4br  the  buckthorn.  The  fruit 
of  the  buffalo  berry  is  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  as  a  shrub 
for  the  production  of  fruit  we  think  it  well  adapted  to  gardens, 
particularly  where  there  are  belts  of  trees  or  shrubberies  attach- 
ed. The  berries  .remain  upon  the  tree  all  winter,  and  give  a 
lively  appearance  to  its  leafless  branches. 

We  are  not  aware  of  many  new  gardens  having  been  laid  out  the 

Est  year.  Connected  with  the  garden  of  the  Mount  Washington 
ouse.  South  Boston,  there  has  been  an  extensive  range  of 
houses  completed,  which  were  commenced  there  in  the  fall  of 
1836.  The  garden  is  under  tjie  direction  and  management  of 
Mr.  William  McCuIloch.  Grapes  will  be  grown,  together  with 
other  plants.  Messrs.  Mason,  of  the  Charlestown  vineyard,  have 
made  some  addition  to  their  structures  for  growing  grapes.  The 
new  pineries  of  Col.  Perkins  will  also  be  planted  with  grape 
vines.  The  supply  of  this  fine  fruit  for  the  market  is  now  fully 
adequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  very  high  prices  which  they 
have  heretofore  commanded  must  be  soon  reduced  to  a  fair  rate* 
These  have  been  indeed  extravagant,  and  we  are  gratified  in  be- 
lieving that  tliey  will,  before  long,  be  within  the  means  of  all 
classes.  The  cultivation  of  foreign  grapes  in  the  open  air  must, 
we  think,  except  in  cities,  be  generally  given  up.  During  the 
three  or  four  past  y«ars,  scarcely  a  crop  has  ripened:  nor  have 
foreign  grapes  alone  been  cut  off;  very  few  of  our  native  varieties 
have  yielded  any  fully  ripened  grapes  during  the  same  period, 
unless  in  very  favorable  situations,  with  sunny  aspects,  sheltered 
from  the  cold  winds.  If  the  seasons  continue  to  be  characteriz- 
ed by  the  same  severity  of  climate,  we  shall  have  to  look  to  pro- 
tected vines  for  crops  of  both  foreign  and  native  kinds.  We 
hope,  however,  that  milder  summers  and  more  favorable  autumns 
await  the  cultivator,  and  that  he  will  yet  reap  rich  harvests  from 
vines  in  the  open  air.  The  market  has  been  very  liberally  sup- 
pled with  fine  late  pears;  but  prices  are  held  up  so  high  as  to  ex- 
clude nearly  all,  but  the  most  wealthy,  fi*om  purchasing.  Culti- 
vators do  not  appear  to  know  what  is  best  for  their  own  interests. 
New  York  has  improved  less  in  the  science  of  horticulture  than 
her  sister  cities,  particularly  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  Being  the 
great  commercial  emporiimi  of  the  Union,  her  citisens  deeply  en- 
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gaged  in  trade,  she  has  been  more  severely  affected  by  the  sus^ 
pension  of  business  than  either  of  the  other  cities.  She  cannot, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  ever  taken  so  much  interest  in  gardening 
as  Boston  or  Philadelpiiia.  Possessing,  however,  immense 
wealth,  we  anticipate  a  great  increase  of  taste  in  horticuhure  and 
the  formation  of  many  new  gardens.  The  Horticultural  Society 
has  occupied  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  we  have  been  pain- 
ed to  learn  that  it  is  fast  losing  its  influence.  The  past  year  it 
held  no  exhibition,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  some  of  the 
members  have  withdrawn  from  it,  on  account  of  its  total  inaction 
upon  subjects  connected  with  improvements  in  gardening.  In 
the  vicbity  of  New  York,  our  correspondents,  Messrs.  C.  &  A. 
J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  have  added  a  number  of  new  fruits  to 
their  extensive  nursery,  and  will  soon  have  a  fine  stock,  of  many 
of  Dr.  Van  Mons's  new  and  superior  varieties  of  pears,  for 
sale. 

In  Philadelphia  gardening  has  advanced  with  a  steady  pace,  and 
the  improvements  the  past  year  have  been  very  great;  probably 
surpassing  any  other  city.  We  have  been  kindly  favored  with 
some  notices  respecting  the  state  of  the  art  in  this  city,  and  are 
therefore  enabled  to  offer  our  readers  'a  more  particular  account 
of  what  has  been  done.  Horticulture  as  well  as  floriculture  has 
received  much  attention.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  done  much,  by  its  exhibitions  and  by  its  liberal  premi- 
ums, towards  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  both  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables.  And  the  onward  progress  which  gardening  is 
making,  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  .its  influence.  Philadel- 
phia has  been  always  considered  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all  other 
cities  in  the  Union  in  floriculture;  andber  citizens  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  are  probably  determined  that  she  shall  not  be, 
if  possible,  ever  excelled.  Thus,  while  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  New  York  has  been  wholly  inactive,  and  that  of  Boston  slowly 
proceeding  along  without  having  given  a  premium  these  two  years, 
the  Society  in  Philadelphia  has  paid  away  several  hundred  dol- 
lars in  rewards.  It  is  the  only  sure  way  of  creating  a  zeal  among 
cultivators,  whether  amateurs  or  nurserymen;  it  awakens  a  desire 
to  possess  new  things,  and  this  causes  the  introduction  of  new 
plants,  from  whence  the  cultivators  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  the  South,  are  supplied.  We  shall  make  some 
extracts  from  our  correspondent^  remarks. 

In  fruit,  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood  has  always  been 
celebrated;  but  the  new  and  more  rare  kinds  which  have  been 
introduced  into  Boston  and  vicinity,  from  Dr.  Van  Mons's  col- 
lection, or  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  are  yet  but 
litde  known  there.  Some  fine  kinds  have  been  originated  in 
Philadelphia,  and  among  them  we  may  mention  the  Seckel,  one 
of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  the  P^tre  pear:  the  Utter  we  had 
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the  pleasure  of  tasting  but  a  short  time  since;  it  is  a  very  fine  late 
autumn  variety.  In  the  Report  of  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Society,  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  our  vol.  III.  p.  457, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  obtained  a  premium  for  a  seedling  called  the 
Pennsylvania  pear.  In  grapes  the  milder  seasons  of  Philadelphia 
afford  an  opportunity  for  crops  in  the  open  air  to  ripen,  and  in 
the  city  alone  "  thousands  of  pounds"  were  raised  the  past  year. 
Some  bunches,  weighing  two  pounds,  were  cut  from  Muscat 
vines,  which  have  stood  out  several  years  without  ant/  protection. 
Such  *'  golden  harvests"  have  been  reaped,  that  arrangements 
are  making  for  the  planting  of  great  numbers  of  vines  in  the  open 
air.  In  times  of  old,  persons  who  planted  vines  were  only  wont 
to  "  scratch  a  hole  with  a  spade,  and  insert  a  grape  vine,  leav- 
ing all  after  management  to  nature:  the  result,  of  course,  was 
abortive  and  discouraging;  now,  they  proceed  in  a  scienti6c  and 
skilful  manner,  and  prepare  the  soil,  excavate  and  plant  as  vines 
should  be  planted."  With  such  advantages  in  the  open  air,  few 
graperies  have  been  erected  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  of  any 
extent  was  that  of  N.  Biddle,  Esq.,  about  two  years  since:  but 
during  the  past  season  other  cultivators  seem  to  have  become  in- 
terested in  their  production  by  this  mode,  and  a  fine  grapery, 
about  ninety  feet  in  length,  has  been  erected  by  W.  W.  Cam- 
mac,  Esq.  Some  efforts  are  making  to  introduce  vines  into 
green-houses;  but  our  correspondent  states,  and  we  agree  with 
him,  that  '*  there  is  a  doubt  of  its  general  practicability,  if  the 
desire  is  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  collection  of  choice  plants. 
However,  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  operator,  it  may  prove 
fruitful,  without  much  injury  to  exotics."  Mr.  Biddle's  gardener 
has  produced  some  fine  grapes  in  pots,  for  which  he  received  a 
premium  from  the  Horticultural  Society. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  vegetables.  *'  An 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  market  growers,  and  they  are  mak- 
ing efforts  to  excel  each  other  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
produce.  This  impulse  has  been  stimulated  by  the  liberal  re- 
wards of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  has  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  much  for  the  cause,  patronized  as  it  is  by  the  citizens  and 
neighboring  amateurs,  who  are  aware  that  a  market  well  stocked 
and  a  table  well  covered  with  the  most  wholesome  vegetables  is 
the  grand  panacea  of  health."  Immense  quantities  of  rhubarb 
are  now  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  and  there  have  been 
some  improved  varieties  introduced,  which  command  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  old  variety. 

In  Baltimore,  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  has  held  its 
annual  and  monthly  exhibitions,  and  done  considerable  towards 
directing  the -attention  of  the  citizens  to  the  subject;  but  we  have 
not  seen  any  reports  of  its  exhibitions  the  past  year,  and  from 
our  own  knowledge  are  unable  to  offer  any  remarks. 
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Washington  has  continued  to  advance  in  gardening,  and  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  which  will 
be  found  in  another  page,  have  been  of  the  most  interesting  na- 
ture. Fruits  appear  to  have  been  less  numerous  objects  at  these 
exhibitions  than  flowers;  but  this  is  naturally  the  case  as  we  go 
farther  south,  where,  in  some  places,  there  are  very  few  fruit 
trees.  In  vegetables,  however,  the  citizens  of  the  district  appear 
to  take  much  interest,  and  the  specimens  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited would  have  done  credit  to  any  society.  The  past  year 
has  shown  an  improvement  on  previous  ones,  and  undoubtedly 
their  progress  will  be  onward. 

Charleston  is  yearly  becoming  more  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits;  and  trees  from  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  have 
been  sent  thither  to  embellish  the  gardens  of  her  citizens.  The 
only  knowledge  we  have  of  what  has  been  done  the  past  year  is 
from  the  report  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Charleston  Horticultural 
Society  in  our  vol.  III.,  p.  458. 

In  the  West  and  other  parts  of  the  Union  there  is  a  decided 
interest  felt  in  the  subject,  and  another  season  we  hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  record  all  that  may  have  taken  place.  Large 
numbers  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  have  been  sent  from  New  York 
and  Boston  to* the  West.  In  Cincinnati  there  is  a  nursery  estab- 
lished, and  at  St.  Louis  we  believe  one  is  about  being  formed. 
These  nurseries  will  be  the  means  of  disseminating  the  new  fruits 
throughout  that  portion  of  the  country. 

FhricuUure. — This  branch  of  gardening  receives  a  great  deal 
more  attention  than  horticulture  in  every  section  of  the  country; 
not  perhaps  that  the  latter  is  not  as  interesting  a  pursuit,  but  be- 
cause the  limits  of  most  gardens  will  not  allow  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  fruits  to  any  extent,  while  a  very  small  space  allotted  to 
flowering  plants  afibrds  great  gratification;  and  where  there  is  a 
green-house  attached,  this  gratification  is  d<5ubly  enhanced,  by 
its  contributing,  in  the  gayness  of  its  flowers,  to  our  pleasure  and 
recreation  through  our  severe  winters. 

Within  a  short  period  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the 
building  of  green-houses,  both  as  regards  the  mode  of  heating  and 
the  finishing  of  such  structures.  Formerly  they  were  shells,  con- 
structed without  any  reference  to  beauty,  without  proportion,  and 
of  the  most  inferior  materials  :  the  mode  of  heating  adopted 
was  by  brick  flues  alone.  Now,  architectural  proportions  in 
building  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  modes  of  heating 
various,  though  mostly  confined  to  brick  flues  and  hot  water. 
As  specimens  of  the  style  of  houses  lately  erected,  we  may  men- 
tion those  of  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  Belmont  Place,  Watertown, 
and  of  N.  Biddle,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.  Both  are  on  a  very  large 
scale,  but  others  have  been  built  of  great  elegance.  Two  of  them 
have  been  before  noticed  in  our  Magazine;  they  are  those  of 
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Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Becar,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  are  proba- 
bly not  equalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  For 
heating  pits,  the  mode  described  by  us,  and  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings, in  our  vol.  III.  p.  23,  has  been  very  extensively 
adopted  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  has  been  found  completely 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  within  the  past  year  we  have  seen  three 
new  pits  which  have  been  heated  in  this  manner:  with  some  few 
improvements  upon  tlie  system,  which  we  have  since  made,  and 
which  we  shall  probably  mention  at  a  future  time,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  keep  up  a  fine  heat,  with  scarcely  the  fluctua- 
tion of  a  degree  throughout  the  winter  season.  We  think  there 
can  be  but  one  question,  that  it  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
mode  of  applying  heat  to  small  pits,  that  has  been  described. 

Boston  and  its  vicinity  has  improved,  though  not  to  any  great 
extent,  the  past  year.  In  its  immediate  neighborhood  we  do  not 
know  of  any  structures  that  have  been  erected.  In  Portsmouth 
a  fine  green-house  has  been  built  by  an  amateur;  and  in  Salem 
we  believe  one  or  two  have  been  put  up.  Some  new  plants  have 
been  introduced,  which  will  be  found  under  our  head  of  flori- 
cultural  notices.  In  the  cultivation  of  tulips  there  has  been  a 
taste  awakened  by  the  fine  exhibition  of  Mr.  Walker,  which  has 
been  noticed  by  us  (III.,  p.  235.)  If  this  show  is  continued 
every  season — and  we  have  understood  Mr.  Walker  to  say  it  will 
be,  if  no  accident  prevents — it  will  pave  the  way  to  a  taste  for 
their  general  growth.  Dahlias  are  now  the  most  noted  flower, 
and  the  splendid  new  varieties  which  have  been  exhibited  the 
past  year  bear  evidence  of  the  perfection  which  art  in  cultivation 
will  attain.  Some  fine  collections  of  Ghent  azaleas  have  been 
imported,  and  in  the  course  of  another  year  we  may  expect  to 
see  some  elegant  specimens  of  this  beautiful  tribe.  A  few  fine 
seedling  pinks  and  pansies  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Walker  of 
Roxbury. 

In  New  York  Mr.  Thorburn  has  added  to  his  establishment  at 
Ravenswood,  L.  I.,  a  geranium  house,  for  their  cultivation  alone, 
and  has  received  many  of  the  fine  English  varieties  which  have 
been  lately  produced  from  seed.  In  dahlias  New  York  has 
equalled  if  not  excelled  her  sister  cities.  Mr.  Hogg  has  import- 
ed most  of  the  new  geraniums  the  past  year. 

Floriculture  in  Philadelphia  b  ^^  onward,  onward;  year  after 
year  brings  here  another  gay  ornament  for  her  gardens  or  green- 
houses, and  month  after  month  produces  another  structure,  either 
temporary  or  permanent,  convenient  or  ornamental."  N.  Biddle, 
Esq.,  is  about  erecting  a  range  of  bouses,  to  combine  depart- 
ments for  cultivating  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  five  bun* 
dred  feet  in  length.  Gen.  Robert  Patterson  has  erected  a  con- 
servatory and  hot-house,  in  the  first  style,  which  is  to  be  en«- 
ricbed  by  the  finest  specimens  of  plants.     J.  J.  Yanderkemp, 
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Esq.,  erected  a  house,  and  had  it  well  stocked  with  plants^  in  the. 
short  space  of  three  months.     Mr.   Vanderkemp  entrusted  the 
whole  to  his  gardener,  even  to  the  purchasing  of  the  plants. 
Professor  Wood  has  completed  a  hot-house  and  green-house  for 
the  cultivation  of  medicinal  tropical  plants  ;  they  are  well  fin- 
ished, and  both  upwards  of  seventy  feet  in  length:  he  also  has  a 
garden  attached,  for  the  growth  of  the  medicinal  flora  of  North 
America.     We  consider  this  one  great  improvement  in  garden- 
ing: such  collections  must  be  of  great  importance  to  young  prac- 
titioners in  medicine,  as  they  offer  an  opportunity  for  examining 
the  plants  themselves,  and  thus  ensure  a  correctness  which  can- 
not be  obtained  by  dried  specimens  or  from  works  upon  the 
subject.     Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  has  entered  into 
the  trade,  and  erected  a  small  green-house  and  hot-house.    Com- 
mercial gardening  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  in  Philadel- 
phia than  in  Boston  or  New  York.     Mr.  Buist  has  raised  two 
very  superior  seedling  dahlias,  both  of  which  gained  prizes  the 
past  year  as  the  best  seedlings.     The  names  are,  Mrs.  Rushton 
and   Lady  Washington ;   the  latter  is  a  fine  white,    and  will 
probably   be  sent  out  next  spring;  the  former  is  a  seedling  of 
this  year,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  dahlia  that  has  been 
seen  in  Philadelphia  ;  it  is  white,  with  a  rose  edge,  fine  shape, 
and  free  bloomer.    Mr.  Buist  has  succeeded  the  past  season  in  im- 
porting a  few  first-rate  carnations.  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  has  also  raised 
a  most  superb  seedling  camellia,  said  to  surpass  any  of  the  striped 
ones;  it  is  called  Esthers.     Mr.  Buist  has  also  raised  some  fine 
ones,  which  have  been  noticed  in  our  III,  p.  203.      The  culti- 
vation of  the  Orchidkces  has  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Buist, 
and  he  will  soon  have  fine  plants,  of  many  species,  for  sale.    An 
excellent  article  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  page  on  their  man- 
agement, by  his  excellent  foreman.      In  addition  to  these,  im- 
mense varieties  of  roses,  geraniums,  &c.  have  been  imported, 
embracing  most  of  the  fine  European  kinds. 

Beyond  Philadelphia  we  know  but  little  of  the  progress  of  flori- 
culture, but  what  we  gather  from  the  reports  of  such  exhibitions 
of  the  various  societies  in  that  quarter  as  we  have  received;  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers.  These  exhibitions  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  plants  which  are  cultivated,  and  im- 
provement in  the  cultivation  of  fine  specimens.  We  would  not, 
however,  forget  to  mention  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Oemler  of 
Savannah,  who  has  raised  many  very  fine  hybrid  hibiscuses,  a 
tribe  which  he  cultivates  with  great  success;  nor  our  friend.  Dr. 
Ward  of  Athens,  Ga.,  who  is  striving  to  introduce  a  great  varie- 
ty of  the  plants  of  the  northern  section  of  the  country  into  the 
garden  connected  with  the  college  at  that  place;  both  gentlemen 
have  done  much  to  spread  a  taste  for  flowers  in  their  immediate 
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vicinity.     From  Dr.  Ward  our  readers  may  look  for  a  paper  on 
the  acclimization  of  plants  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume. 

We  have  thus  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  advancement 
of  gardening  during  the  past  year.  It  will  convey  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  what  has  been  efiected.  Our  friends  may  feel  grati- 
fied and  encouraged,  that,  during  such  a  year  as  the  past,  garden- 
ing has  not  been  checked  and  retarded  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
If  the  science  has  not  lost  a  single  votary,  it  has  succeeded  well: 
with  the  change  of  times  and  the  consequent  revival  of  business 
we  may  expect  renewed  efforts;  and  the  loss  of  a  season  will  be 
more  than  made  up  by  the  zeal  which  will  undoubtedly  be  here- 
after manifested  by  the  amateurs  and  lovers  of  gardening. 


Art.  II.  On  the  plantings  pruning ,  and  management  of  Buck- 
thorns far  Hedges  or  Live  Fences.  By  J.  W.  Russell,  Su- 
perintendent at  Mount  Auburn. 

Those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining,  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  a  good  and  durable  fence  around  either  gardens 
or  farms,  I  would  advise  to  give  the  preference  to  the  buckthorn 
over  any  other  kind  of  shrubs  or  plants  that  may  have  been  re- 
commended to  them  for  this  purpose,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
America.  In  the  first  place  no  kind  of  cattle  have  been  known 
to  feed  on  it;  the  field-mouse,  that  has  been  so  destructive  to 
trees  through  the  winter  months,  of  late  years,  never  has  molest- 
ed it;  no  kind  of  borers  or  worms  have  as  yet  been  known  to 
feed  on  either  roots  or  branches.  It  is  also  a  very  hardy  plant, 
for  it  is  seldom  or  never  injured  by  the  severity  of  our  winters. 
It  is  naturally  of  a  shrubby  compact  growth;  therefore  the  better 
adapted  for  hedges  than  any  other  native  plant  within  my  knowl- 
edge. The  fact  is,  that  it  might,  with  no  impropriety  that  I  am 
aware  of,  be  termed  the  New  England  hawthorn;  for  I  think, 
ere  long,  it  will  be  as  universally  used  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  live  fences,  as  the  hawthorn  is  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  plants  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  nurseries  near  Boston, 
from  two  to  three  years  old,  and  the  cost  will  be  from  three  to 
five  dollars  the  hundred.  I  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
plants  of  the  age  just  mentioned,  should  always  be  selected  in 
preference  to  those  of  larger  growth. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  early  as  the  frost  leaves  the 
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ground,  the  hedge  may  be  planted,  and  if  the  trench  was  dug  out 
in  the  autumn  previous,  not  less  than  three  feet  in  width,  and 
about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  leaving  the  earth  in  a 
ridge  on  each  side  of  the  trench,  for  the  purpose  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  it  would  add  much  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  at  the  time 
of  planting.  In  order  to  do  this  work  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  the  earth  on  only  one  side  of  the  trench  should  be  bro- 
ken up  pretty  fine,  with  the  spade,  before  putting  it  into  the  trench; 
when  this  is  done  and  nicely  levelled,  some  good  old  manure, 
that  has  more  the  appearance  of  rich  earth  than  any  thing  else, 
should  be  placed  on  the  soil  that  is  already  in  the  trench.  The 
quantity  that  may  be  used  must  be  left  at  the  option  of  the  opera- 
tor, as  he  will  be  the  most  likely  to  judge  of  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  of  the  original  soil:  however,  I  should  be  in  favor  of 
givbg  the  earth  in  the  trench  a  bountiful  dressing  with  the  manure, 
more  especially  if  such  as  I  have  spoken  of  can  be  obtained;  if 
not,  the  nearer  the  proximity  to  it,  the  better. 

I  shall  now  suppose  that  one  half  of  the  earth,  that  was  dug  out 
in  the  autumn,  is  placed  in  the  trench,  with  the  manure,  more  or 
less,  on  the  top  of  it;  the  earth  that  is  still  on  the  opposite  side 
should  now  be  put  on  the  manure  ;  this  done,  the  workman 
should  begin  at  one  end  of  the  trench,  and  dig  or  trench  it  all 
over,  being  mindful  to  incorporate  the  soil  and  manure  well  to- 
gether. As  soon  as  this  is  finished,  the  hedge  may  be  planted 
in  the  following  manner,  viz.  first,  stretch  a  line  across  the  centre 
of  the  trench  as  tight  as  possible;  then  with  a  good  spade  open 
the  trench  from  the  line,  as  deep  as  you  will  immediately  per- 
ceive is  necessary,  from  examining  the  roots  of  the  plants;  or  a 
good  criterion  to  go  by  would  be,  to  set  them  as  deep  as  they 
were  originally  planted,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  a  little 
observation.  By  keeping  the  line  tight,  and  planting  as  close  to 
or  as  near  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  touch  it,  and  observing  to  set 
the  plants  about  nine  inches  apart  in  the  row,  or  plant  from  plant, 
they  will  stand  exactly  where  they  ought  to  be;  that  is,  as  near 
as  may  be  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
The  earth,  having  been  all  levelled  carefully  round  the  plants,  the 
work  is  finished.  I  had  nearly  forgot  to  say,  that  the  roots  of 
the  plants  should  have  been  pruned  a  little  before  planting,  but 
not  a  particle  of  the  top  should  be  touched  with  a  knife  this  year. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  planting,  the  whole  of  the  hedge 
fnust  be  cut  down  to  within  tkree  or  four  inches  of  the  ground: 
if  this  is  not  done,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  hedge  will  ever 
answer  the  purpose  it  was  planted  for,  namely,  that  of  having  it 
thick  and  impenetrable  at  the  bottom.  There  is  not  the  least  to 
be  feared  about  the  top. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  cutting  the  hedge  down,  or  the 
third  year  from  planting,  I  would  advise  only  a  partial  cutting, 
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that  18,  to  go  over  all  of  the  hedge  with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting 
down  again  only  the  strong  luxuriant  shoots  to  within  three 
or  four  inches  from  where  they  started,  leaving  all  the  weak 
shoots  untouched.  This  will  be  the  means  of  making  the  hedge 
still  thicker  at  the  bottom;  and  it  will  be  the  last  time  that  there 
will  be  any  need  of  cutting  so  near  the  roots. 

The  fourth  year  the  whole  hedge  ought  to  be  brought  into  a 
good  shape;  and  the  shape  of  a  hedge  which  I  like  to  see  best,  is 
as  near  the  shape  of  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet  as  any  thing  I 
can  refer  the  reader  to.  I  have  seen  hedges  more  than  a  mile  in 
length  of  this  shape,  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  so  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom that  a  small  dog  could  not  have  possibly  found  a  place  to 
have  passed  through  it.  The  snow  can  never  be  of  the  least  in- 
jury to  a  hedge  formed  in  this  manner:  besides,  who  likes  to 
look  at  a  hedge  thick  at  the  top  and  thin  at  the  bottom,  when  the 
remedy  is  at  hand.  Clearing  away  weeds,  &c.  once  a  year  from 
the  roots  of  the  hedge,  should  not  be  neglected  the  first  three  or 
four  years.  J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  dubum,  Cambridge,  Dec.  14,  1837. 


Art.  III.  JVei«  method  of  obtaining  a  very  early  crop  of 
Grapes,  in  Forcing-houses,  as  practised  in  Hamburgh.  Com- 
municated by  Prof.  Torret,  N.  York. 

[The  following  interesting  article  on  the  culture  of  the  grape  was 
translated  from  the  German,  and  laid  before  the  New  York  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  by  Mr.  Poulson,  of  Hell  Gate,  and  was  forwarded,  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Torrey,  its  President,  for  insertion  in  our  Magazine. 
-^Ed.] 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Hamburgh,  at  a  sitting  in  Nor., 
1835,  offered  a  premium  of  eight  Hamburgh  ducats,  to  be  award- 
ed in  1837  to  that  individual  who  should  succeed  in  producing 
the  largest  quantity  of  highly  flavored  grapes,  not  less  dian  half  a 

Sund  in  weight,  at  a  period  not  later  in  the  season  than  the  15th 
arch. 

Mr.  H.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  forcing-houses  of  E. 
Steer,  Esq.,  in  Hamburgh,  has  succeeded  by  a  new,  and,  until 
now,  unpractised  management  in  ripening  highly  flavored  grapes 
by  the  I4th  of  January.  Mr.  Steer  having  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Horticdtural  Society  three  diflferent  kinds  of 
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Sipes  as  samples,  the  Society  unanimously  resolved  to  award  to 
r.  Davis  the  premium  of  the  eight  Hamburgh  ducats.  Mr. 
Davis's  method  of  procedure  is  quite  novel  to  us,  and  will  prove 
of  the  highest  importance  to  those  who  desire  to  grow  very  early 
crops  of  grapes.  While  at  Demarara  and  Trinidad,  he  observed 
with  admiration  the  judicious  management  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
which  they  have  a  continuous  crop  of  ripe  grapes  throughout  the 
year.  For  that  purpose  they  make  choice  of  a  border  planted 
with  strong  three  year  old  vines,  of  the  following  late  bearing 
kinds:  black  Alicant,  Chasselas  rouge,  and  blue  Frankenthai. 
If  the  owner  of  such  a  border  wishes  to  have  ripe  grapes  in  Jan- 
uary, he  sews  up  the  vines  in  a  coarse,  loose  linen  canvass,  lays 
them  down,  and  covers  them  closely  with  wooden  shutters. 
These  shutters  must  be  covered  with  about  two  feet  of  earth, 
and  then  an  extra  covering  of  leaves  over  the  whole,  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  influence  of  the  sun. 

Although,  in  the  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  vines  em- 
ployed were  but  one  year  old,  he  still  succeeded  perfectly  in 
raising  a  crop  of  ripe  grapes  by  the  middle  of  January.  The 
forcing-house  was  heated  by  steam,  and  Mr.  Davis  suggests, 
that,  m  vineries  heated  by  flues,  the  vines  should  be  well  syring- 
ed in  a  temperature  of  16®  to  17**  Reaumur.  The  Society  are 
gratified  to  have  called  forth,  through  the  means  of  the  premium 
awarded  to  Mr.  Davis,  this  ingenious  method  practised  in  tropi- 
cal America.  Although  Mr.  Arkwright  exhibited  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  twenty-five  years  ago,  grapes 
ripened  in  January,  yet  his  method  required  at  least  three  years' 
preparation  for  the  late  ripening  varieties.  Mr.  Ark  Wright's 
method  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  use  of  pine-houses  and 
vineries,  adapted  to  produce  a  later  display  of  their  leaves;  but 
his  method,  if  a  successful  one,  was  not  sufficiently  made  known 
b  its  details  to  be  of  any  public  advantage.  In  Mr.  Davis's 
method  vines  are  selected  which  have  never  produced  fruit,  and 
they  are  retarded,  by  a  double  repose,  from  their  usual  growth, 
in  order  that  they  may  push  at  a  late  period  with  the  more  vigor. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  vegetable  physiology,  and  one  which 
must  be  observed  in  all  early  forcings,  that  there  is  a  period  of 
vegetation  in  .sununer,  and  one  of  repose  in  winter,  in  M  plants. 
All  vegetables  produce,  with  few  exceptions,  their  blossoms  and 
fruits  0nee  in  the  year,  and  then  return  to  a  state  of  repose,  in 
order  to  collect  new  vigor  {o€  the  new  vegetation.  In  the  same 
way  the  grape  vine  wiU  long  produce  fruit  annually,  though  at 
different  seasons,  if  the  period  of  repose  be  changed  and  efifectu* 
ally  carried  out;  rest  being  a  leading  rule,  without  which  no 
plant  can  produce  good  fruit.  To  attain  this,  the  vines,  after 
they  have  been  planted  one,  two  or  three  years  in  a  pr^ared 
house,  most  be  finroed  as  early  as  possible  in  a  temperature  of 
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15®  to  17®  Reaumur,  so  as  to  obtain  healthy  and  vigorous  shoots, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  bear  no  fruit  or  small  branches.  In 
this  way  strong  vines,  and  of  the  necessary  length,  will  be  ob- 
tained. By  the  end  of  March  these  vines  will  have  grown  so 
much,  that  the  wood  will  be  prepared  for  ripening  in  the  month 
of  April,  which  must  be  effected  by  a  decline  of  temperature  to 
8° — 10®  Reaumur.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  vines  must  be 
taken  down,  and,  after  having  laid  fourteen  days,  they  must  be 
sewed  up  in  coarse  canvass,  covered  with  shutters,  and  the  shut- 
ters with  earth  and  leaves.  There  they  must  remain  until  the 
end  of  July.  In  August  begin  to  air  them  by  degrees,  and  in 
the  month  of  September  the  covers  should  be  taken  off,  the  vines 
trimmed  and  tied  up.  The  forcing  should  now  commence,  giv- 
ing the  vines  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  of  16® — 18® 
Reaumur,  until  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

The  season  of  the  vines  is  then  changed,  and  by  the  same  at- 
teiition  to  the  time  of  repose,  they  will  bear  as  readily  and  abun- 
dantly in  winter  as  at  any  other  season. 

T.  A.  Ohlendorf, 

Pres,  of  Hamburgh  Hort.  Society. 


Art.  IV.     .9  few  Suggestions  in  regard  to  planting  out  Fruit 
Trees,     By  E.  M.  R. 

Does  it  not  frequently  happen,  that  those  about  to  commence 
planting  trees  are  not  sufficiently  aware  what  a  very  important 
item  the  soil  forms?  Where  the  soil  is  not  particularly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  is  it  not  much  better  to  devote  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  entirely  to  that  purpose,  and  render  it  fit  by  deep 
ploughing,  trenching,  manuring,  and,  in  short,  to  make  the  soil 
of  a  suitable  depth, — say  eighteen  inches  at  least, — than  to  plant 
out  trees  promiscuously  over  a  large  tract? 

It  is  believed  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fruit,  of  a  much 
superior  quality,  may  be  grown  on  one  acre  of  land  naturally 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  or  made  so  by  art,  than  can  be  raised 
on  several  where  its  adaptation  is  not  taken  into  the  account. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  trees  may  be  made  to  flourish  for  a 
tcWfe,  in  a  soil  naturally  barren,  (or  exhausted  by  injudicious  cul- 
tivationO  by  digging  the  holes,  for  their  reception,  very  large  and 
deep,  filling  them,  when  the  trees  are  being  transplanted,  with  a 
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rich  compost:  but  will  they  continue  to  grow,  when  they  shall 
have  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  original  excavation? 
Will  they  not,  by  degrees,  become  mossy,  dwindle  for  a  while, 
and  finally  sink  into  premature  decay? 

When  one  is  obliged  to  plant  trees  on  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil,  perhaps  ditch  or  pond  mud,  (or  clay  in  a  less  quantity,) 
with  a  suitable  proportion  of  compost  manure,  spread  on  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches,  and  ploughed  in,  would  be  sufficient 
where  apple  or  pear  trees  are  to  be  cultivated. 

Where  cherry  or  plum  trees  are  to  be  grown,  it  would  be 
better  to  cart  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rich  loam,  sods,  &c.; 
ibr  plums,  where  it  is  practicable,  perhaps  a  third  or  quarter  part 
of  salt  marsh  mud  may  be  used  with  advantage,  to  make  the 
soil  of  the  depth. 

Where  peach  trees  only  are  to  be  transplanted,  a  light  dress- 
ing of  compost,  consisting  of  stable  manure,  lime,  wood  ashes 
and  loam  will  answer  the  purpose. 

An  error,  which  has  been  practised  to  a  considerable  extent, 
is,  that  of  transplanting  the  roots  at  a  much  too  great  depth  for 
the  trees  to  flourish  with  vigor. 

The  distance  between  the  trees  must  be  regulated  by  the  size 
which  they  will  probably  attain:  they  should  not  be  planted  so 
near  as  to  interfere  with  each  other,  when  fully  grown. 

When  manure  is  spread  round  fruit  trees,  an  erroneous  prac- 
tice prevails  of  putting  it  too  near  their  trunks. 

Some  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  (it  is  probably  the  case 
with  other  fruit  trees,  vines,  &c.)  will  flourish  where  others  will 
not;  the  Roxbury  russet  apple  requires  a  strong  and  rather  moist 
soil  to  produce  large  and  fair  frujt;  the  Rhode  Island  greening 
flourishes  on  a  comparatively  light  and  dry  loam;  and  the  Ameri- 
can summer  pearmain  (the  tree  is  of  small  growth,)  has  the  repu- 
tation of  succeeding  on  light  or  sandy  soils. 

By  some  the  autumn  is  preferred  for  removing  trees,  and  by 
others  the  spring.  The  spring  is  doubtless  to  be  preferred  for 
the  peach  and  plum:  as  regards  apples  and  pears,  if  the  ground 
where  they  are  to  be  set  is  somewhat  moist,  transplant  them  in 
the  spring;  if  it  is  rather  dry,  the  autumn  is  quite  as  well.  The 
general  rule  for  fruit  trees  is,  when  the  sap  is  dormant. 

Select  young  and  thrifty  trees  from  the  nursery,  of  good  size, 
not  forgetting  the  great  importance  of  their  having  sufficient  roots; 
dig  the  holes  about  six  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the  roots 
are,  when  extended,  and  let  the  trees  be  planted  not  more  than 
one  inch  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery.  It  is  generally 
advisable  to  put  some  mulch  (bushes  which  have  been  mown 
answer  a  good  purpose,)  round  trees  the  ensuing  summer  after 
planting  them,  if  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  to  be  removed 
b  the  autumn. 


16  Hints  on  the  CuUivation  and  Treatment 

After  trees  have  been  transplanted,  they  will  require  attention 
to  see  that  they  are  not  preyed  on  by  insects,  that  they  do  not 
get  loose,  and  are  kept  in  proper  form  by  a  judicious  pruning; 
which  ought  to  be  performed  annually,  when  the  sap  is  in  full 
motion. 

If  proper  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  making  the  soil  suita* 
ble,  and  if  the  trees  have  not  been  transplanted  in  a  hurry,  should 
you  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  flourish,  you  will 
have  no  cause  of  self-reproach.  E   M   R 

JDcrfAam,  Dec,  1837. 

[The  above  most  excellent  hints  are  from  the  pen  of  an  ama- 
teur well  versed  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  The  careless 
manner  in  which  the  operation  of  planting  trees  is  performed,  is  the 
great  source  of  most  of  the  complaints  which  are  so  often  made 
about  their  future  success.  Let  the  above  remarks  be  treasdred 
up  by  all  who  are  about  planting  fruit  trees  of  any  kind. — Ed,\ 


Art.  V.  Hints  on  the  CuUivation  and  Treatment  of  several 
Genera  of  the  Orchiddcece.  By  W.  D.  Brackenridge, 
Head  Gardener  in  R.  Buist's  Exotic  Nursery,  Philadelphia. 

Among  the  various  tribes  of  plants  which  compose  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  there  are,  perhaps,  none  more  interesting,  more  nu- 
merous, or  distributed  so  generally  over  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
as  the  family  of  Orchidaceae.  The  fantastic  forms  of  many  of 
the  tropical  kinds,  with  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  theur  droop- 
ing racemes — the  gorgeous  rich  colors  of  their  flowers,  of  al- 
most every  tint  and  hue, — renders  them  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  stove. 

It  therefore  has  occurred  to  me,  as  a  taste  for  rare  and 
interesting  plants  appears  to  be  fast  gaining  ground  in  many  of 
our  States,  that,  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  may  possess  a 
collection  of  Orchidkceae,  a  few  general  hints,  founded  on  prac- 
tice, on  the  most  eligible  method  of  managing  them,  might  prove 
acceptable  to  many.  Confining  my  observations  to  the  Epiphyti- 
cal (not  Parasitical^  as  they  are  sometimes  called,)  kinds,  which 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  confined  to  tropical  regions,  and 
generally  found  growing  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  in 
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most  instances  removed  a  considerable  distance  from  the  earth, 
it  becomes,  then,  the  cultivator  to  study  the  habits  and  constitu- 
tions of  such  plants,  and  to  place  them  in  an  atmosphere  and  situ- 
ation as  much  in  imitation  of  their  native  habitats  as  possible. 
To  give  directions  for  the  treatment  of  different  genera  and  spe- 
cies, separately,  would  occupy  too  much  space^  varying  as  they  do 
in  their  localities,  from  those  that  vegetate  in  the  dense  forests  of 
Brazil,  to  those  found  growing  on  barren  rocks  on  the  coast  of 
New  Spain.  Yet,  an  intelligent  horticulturist  will  at  once  con- 
ceive that  plants,  from  both  localities,  can  be  accommodated  in 
one  hot-house. 

The  system  which  I  have  uniformly  practised  with  success,  in 
growing  the  genus  Cdttleya,  Epidendrum,  Oncidium,  Rodrigu^- 
zw,  Pleurothillis,  and  others  of  the  same  nature,  is  to  have  cork 
or  bark  boxes  made,  say  ten  inches  square  by  six  deep,  tapering 
towards  the  bottom;  these  should  be  filled  to  the  brim  with  a 
mixture  of  turfy  peat,  broken  potsherds,  decayed  wood,  or  ;$phag- 
Dum  palustre.  In  planting,  those  kinds  with  pseudo-bulbs  should 
always  be  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  box,  so  that  the 
base  of  the  bulb  stands  free  of  the  compost;  and  in  no  instance 
should  the  roots  of  any  of  the  kinds  be  buried  deep,  as  they  are 
apt,  from  superabundance  of  moisture  and  exclusion  from  the  at- 
mosphere, to  decay;  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  young  shoots 
when  planted  in  a  pot  of  earth,  like  a  blanched  daffodil^  as  we  too 
often  see  them.  All  that  is  requisite  is,  to  pack  a  few  pieces  of 
turf  about  the  base,  just  so  as  to  keep  the  plant  steady,  wlien  the 
roots  will  run  over  tlie  surface  and  cling  to  the  cork  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Many  of  the  small  and  delicate  species  succeed  wet!  by  fixing 
a  little  moss  round  their  roots,  and  binding  them  with  copper  wire 
to  a  piece  of  birch  wood,  allowing  the  bark  to  remain,  afterwards, 
suspending  the  whole  from  one  of  the  rafters.  From  the  droop- 
ing habit  of  the  flower-stems  of  many  of  the  kinds  they  often  take 
a  perpendicular  direction;  and,  for  want  of  an  aperture  to  escape, 
coil  themselves  around  in  the  pot  or  box,  and  ultimately  decay. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  often  met  with  in  the  Stanhdpea  ele- 
gans,  Acropt^ra  Loddig^sii,  Gongira  atropurpurea,  and  Tribra- 
chia  pendula:  the  evil  is  easily  avoided,  by  planting  in  small  bas- 
kets, made  of  brass  or  lead  wire,  and  hanging  them  up;  the  racemes 
will  then  find  their  way  through  the  openings,  and  hang  down  in 
graceful  festoons. 

The  genera  Zygop^talon,  Perist^ria,  Ornithidium^  Catas^tum, 
Cyrtopddium,  and  their  allies,  will  all  thrive  well  in  pots,  provided 
they  are  well  drained  and  filled  with  porous,  decomposible,  vegeta- 
ble material,  as  pieces  of  decayed  willow  wood,  mixed  with  sphag- 
num and  siftings  of  peat  soil.  Water  must  be  given  sparingly  at 
the  root;  in  fact  it  may  almost  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  plants 
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be  gently  syringed  overhead  once  or  twice  every  eight  days  in 
winter,  and  oftener,  as  the  season  advances.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  60**  Fahren- 
heit scale;  a  warm  humid  atmosphere,  almost  approaching  to  sat- 
uration, being  what  they  delight  in,  and  without  this  no  collection 
can  be  kept  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  state. 

As  much  of  the  success  depends  on  placing  the  plants,  some 
requiring  shade  and  others  light,  as  a  general  rule  I  would  re- 
mark, that  those  with  thick,  coriaceous  or  subulate  leaves,  as  On- 
cidium  carihagin^nse,  and  O.  Ceboll^tt,  Brassav61a  tubercul^ta 
and  B.  cucuUkta,  Dendrdbium  speci6sum  and  D.  Barringtoni, 
will  stand  sun  and  light  with  impunity;  others  again,  as  Oncidi- 
um  divaricatum,  whose  leaves  are  thin  and  membraneous,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  become  languid  and  yellow.  In  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  summer  I  would  recommend  a  little  to  be  given  to 
them  all,  as  it  preserves  that  livid  green  appearance  so  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  The  greatest  evil  the  cultivator  has  to  contend  with  is 
the  millepes,  or  wood  lice.  These  pests  attack  and  eat  the 
points  of  the  young  roots,  and  when  not  attended  to  will  soon  de- 
stroy the  whole  plant.  The  only  way  to  keep  clear  of  them  is 
to  place  the  plants  on  hanging  shelves,  or  to  suspend  the  pots,  as 
I  before  observed,  which  also  leaves  more  space  for  other  plants 
beneath. 

Under  the  above  treatment  we  have  had  this  autundn  the  satis- 
faction of  flowering  some  handsome  and  highly  interesting  species, 
which,  with  the  old  routine  of  management,  would  have  remained 
in  a  weak,  sickly  state,  and  ultimately  been  turned  out  as  cum- 
berers.  Should  these  few  hasty  remarks  meet  your  approbation, 
on  some  future  occasion  I  may  offer  some  hints  on  the  treatment 
of  the  terrestrial  kinds.  w.  D.  Brackenridge. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  10,  1837. 


Art.  VI.  ,N\>tice8  ofneto  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  vAth  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^ s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.     In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  Ss.  plain.   £d- 
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ited  by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 
CwHs^a  Botanical  Magazine ^  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  Sa,  6d,  colored,  Ss, 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
£ach  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6c2.  each. 

T%e  HorticuUural  Journal,  FhrxsVs  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is,  each. 

Ploricultural  intelligence. — In  addition  to  the  information 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  number,  upon  the  progress  of  horti- 
culture the  past  year,  we  present  the  following  lists  of  new  and  rare 
plants  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  country.  The  first 
embraces  such  as  have  been  introduced  to  Philadelphia  by  Mr. 
Buist  and  others,  and  we  annex  a  *  to  such  of  them  as  have 
been  simultaneously  imported  mto  Boston. 


AriBtol6chia  brasili^nsis 
AristoteU'a  Mdcqui,  fol.  var. 
Beg6nia  acuminata 
insignis 
Idngipes 
parvifl6ra 
p4tula 
siDu^ta 
BigndDtajasmiooides 
Borbnia  serrulka 
Brachysdma  latif^lia 
Callistkchys  robtistus 
*Cam^llta  japdnica     Doncke- 
la^rt 
F6rdM 
*Gilesn 

Falmdrt  ilba,  true 
tritimphans 
spickta 
C^reus  Smithic^na 
Clematis  Sieb61d» 
DillwyniajuDip^rina 
Diplkceus    punlceus      Nuttall 
This  is    one  of  the   plants 
raised    from    seeds  brought 
from  California  by  Mr.  Nut- 
tall. 
Dyckta  remoteifldra 
Ecfainoc&ctus  scdpa 

pulvinkta 


E'pacris  diosmcef61ia 
heteron^ma 
obtusifdlia 
*palud6sa 
jGrica  Bowiectna 

cru^nta  supdrba 
curvifl6ra  rdbra 
gr&cilis 
IseVis 
Monsdtii 
Savile^na  mkjor 
v^rnix 
Escall6nta  nlbra 
£u6nymus  jap6nicus  fol.  varie- 

J;^tus 
snera  aggre^kta 
DouvMsi 
rup^stris 
H6vea  lanceolkta 

panndsa 
lamkne  AmdnecRS 
Jacquinta  armillkris 
Linum  mondgynum 
Mammillkria  acanthophH^a 
pyramid  klis 
simplex 
subpol^ddra 
Nleremb^rgia  Bldckn 
filicatilis 
Oxyl6bium  arfooriscena 
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*Pas8ifl6ra  Kermesina 

•Lond6nt 
Pultenae^a  subumbellkta 
Sc6ttia  dentkta 
Tetrag&stris  peltkta 


ThuDb^n^a  Mgrans 
TropcB^olum  bruchvceras 
tricoi6ruin 
tuber6suni 
Ferb^na  Tweed iedna 


The  following  orchideous  plants  have  also  been  introduced: — 


Brassav61a  tubercul&ta 
C&ttleya  Forb^sn 
Cyrtopddium  Anders6nt 
Dendrdbium  specidsum 


Maximria  picta 
*Oncidium  flexudsum 
Ornithidium  refl^xum 
Presc6tfa  plantaginifdlia 


The  following  plants  have  been  imported  into  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  by  Messrs.  Wilder,  Sweetser,  and  Hovey  &  Co. 


•iflckcia  Hou8t6n»  (different  from 
Mr.  Buist's) 
virff&ta 
Alpinia  nutans  variegkta 
Amaryllu  advdna 

Harris^nt 
sp.  from  Brazil 
Ardisia  umbel Ikta 
«^rbutus  coccineua 
h^brida 
rigida 
serratif(51ia 
Benth&mia  fragifera 
Brugminsta  sanguinea 
Cactus  coccineus 
Napo]e6uis 
paraguay^usis 
vauckdri 
BD.  from  Trinidad 
C^reus  D^ppet 
nigcr 
8trig[6sus 
Camellia    japdnica    curvat»- 
fl6ra^ 
delicatissima 
fulgentisfiima 
Gilesu 

Maria  Dorethea 
Crinum  Carey ^um 
Cyd6nia  sinensis  liltea 
H'pacris  impr^ssa 
paluddsa 
Hedychium  gr&cile 
nilvum 
Hibb^rtta  grossularisf^lia 
Justicta  calytricha 

c&rnea 
Melaleilca  decusskta 
foli6sa 


Melaleilca  imbricMa 
Metrosiddros  albifl6ra 
glatica 
latif6lia 
myrtif^lia 
N^rium  odorkta  var.  fdlvum 

pulch^rrimum 
spMndeos  fol. 
variegated 
Pfe6tkia   Moittan  papaverikcea 
r6aeo  violkcea 
purpur&scens 
stelfkta  atropur- 
pilrea  pl^no 
IJhodod^ndron  arfsdreum  ilbum 
Chelsbai 
Cunninghamt 

verum 
elegantissi- 

mum 
exc^lsum 
fromonti^num 
incomparibile 
Ketele^rt 
nazar^tbi 
nSveum 
n6vum 
phcenfceum 
'  specidsum 
spect&bile 
superbissi- 
mum 
B.  Cart6D« 
Gowent^nvm 
enne&ndrum 
iS41via  chamse^rys 
SyriDga  Josikee^a 
Taesonia  pinnatistSpula 


Upwards  of  one  hundred  named  sorts  of  azajeas  have  also  been 
introduced,  the  names  of  which  we  should  add  but  for  want  of 
room.  For  a  list  of  some  splendid  new  camellias^  see  under  head 
of  TernsliOiiiidccflB. 
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Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  has  published  a  catalogue  of  plants 
found  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Newbern,  N.  C,  by  H.  B.  Croora,  Esq. 
A.  M.  This  gentleman,  with  his  whole  family,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, perished  in  the  ill-fated  steam-boat  Home,  when  she  was 
wrecked  off  Cape  Hatteras.  This  catalogue  was  nearly  through 
the  press  when  Mr.  Croom  left  New  York;  the  season  having 
advanced  so  far  as  to  render  his  departure  necessary,  and  the 
proof  sheets  were  left  to  the  inspection  and  care  of  Dr.  Torrey, 
who  has  affixed  a  preface  to  the  work,  and  a  brief  memoir  of 
Mr.  Groom's  eai-ly  life  and  character,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks 
of  New  York.  It  is  a  merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Croom,  whose  loss  to  science  is  greatly  deplored.  The  cat- 
alogue is  arranged  after  the  natural  system,  according  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  in  the  second  edition  of  bis  Introduction^  and  contains 
ap wards  of  a  thousand  species.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  hereafter.  Some  notice  of  Mr.  Crooro's  death 
will  be  found  in  another  page. 

Dicotyledonous,  PoLrPEXALOUs,  Plants. 
HanunculdceiB. 

lyELPHI'NICrM 

ftuhreuin  De  Cand,  Bky-bhu  Larkipnr.  A  hnrdy  perennial  plant;  frrowing  three  or  four  feet 
liiffh;  with  sky-blae  flowers;  appearingin  buinnieri  &  native  or  North  America,  fiot.  Reg., 
199IL 

An  interesting,  but  by  no  means  handsome,  species  of  lark- 
spur,  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  California. 
It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  common  D.  grandiflorum,  but  more 
robust  in  its  habit,  and  with  erect  racemes  of  flowers.  M ichaux 
discovered  this  same  species  in  the  Middle  or  Southern  States, 
and  it  therefore  appears  to  range,  in  its  geographical  distribution, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mr.  Drummond  also 
found  this  species  in  Texas.  It  oftentimes  varies  in  the  color  of 
its  flowers,  being  occasionally  of  a  dirty  pink.  {Bot.  Rtg.^  Oct.) 
Tem^tromi^cese. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  description  of  seve- 
ral new  camellias,  which  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Wilder  from 
Germany.  Mr.  Wilder  has  some  of  the  plants,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
by  his  note,  is  in  expectation  of  the  remainder  the  present  season. 

Agreeable  to  your  request  I  send  you  a  list  of  the  new  camel- 
lias that  I  have  imported  this  year.  I  have  only  given  you  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished,  and  to  which  I  add  the  descrip- 
tion and  origin,  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  Below,  with  this  sign  *, 
I  also  give  you  the  names  of  a  few  that  I  am  hourly  expecting 
from  Germany,  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  description,  are 
truly  nonvelZe  and  of  great  merit. 

C.  j.  candidissima  (China)  "large,  clear  white,  very  full  and 
perfect,  just  as  good  as  the  old  double  white." 
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C.  j.  ColvilK  rubra  (Belgium)  "  bright  rose,  with  dark  stripes, 
very  double." 

C.  j.  delicatissima  (English)  "  blush  white,  delicately  striped 
with  red,  very  full." 

C.  j.  Donckelaert  (China)  "  very  beautifully  variegated  scar- 
let and  white,  very  large,  but  not  quite  full." 

C.  j.  francofuriensis  (Germany)  "  quite  large,  full  and  perfect, 
bright  rose,  the  outer  petals  darker." 

C.  j.  imbrickta  41ba  (English)  "  perfect,  full  white  flower,  oc- 
casionally tipped  with  red." 

C.  j.  RolHni  (if  the  true,  Belgium)  "very  large,  bright  rose, 
and  perfect." 

C.  j.  rdsea  ndva  (China)  "  bright  rose,  small,  full  and  perfect 
as  myrtifdlia." 

C.  j.  tricolor  (China)  "if  Van  Siebold's,  (the  wrong  sort  is 
nothing  but  imbric^ta,)  clear  white  ground,  striped  with  scarlet 
and  rose,  not  quite  full,  but  very  large  and  distinguished." 

C.  j.  triumphans  (English)  "  deep  rose,  very  thick  and  large 
flower." 

C.  j.  Gunn61U  (Germany)  "  clear  white,  large  and  full."  . 

C.  j.  colorkta  n6va  (JBelgium)  "  dark  crimson,  large  and  beau- 
tiful." 

^'C.  j.  nobillisima,  "  clear  white,  cupped  petals,  large  and 
perfect." 

*C.  j.  ochroleuca  (China)  "  very  scarce  and  eagerly  sought 
for,  not  yet  flowered;  said  to  be  nearly  yellow." 

♦C.  j.  rugosissima  (Belgium)  "bright  orange,  scarlet;  very 
foil  and  perfect." 

*C.  j.  Schryumak6rsu  (Belgium)  "dark  scarlet;  better  than 
cor&Uina." 

*C.  j.  superbissima,  "  raised  by  M.  de  Socco,  Milan,  and 
which  he  describes  as  bright  rose,  and  of  the  enormous  size  of 
seven  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter." 

*C.  j.  Campbelli  (Scotland)  "  clear  white,  with  regular  scarlet 
stripes." 

*C.  j.  Palmer's  Perfection  (China)  *'said  to  be  the  most 
distinguished  flower  ever  imported  from  China." 

*C.  j.  Alnutti  superba  ndva,  "  described  as  the  best  flower 
yet  raised  in  England." 

*C.  j.  King,  "  clear  white,  with  regular  scarlet  stripes  and 
pomts,  the  centre  yellowish,  petals  undulated,  very  full  and  per- 
fect." 

Of  camellias  King,  and  Palmer's  Perfection,  my  correspon- 
dent remarks,  "  Of  all  the  camellias,  these  are  now  most  sought 
for;  the  former  I  paid  last  autumn  twenty-six  guineas  for  a  plant 
with  seven  leaves,  and  ten  guineas  for  the  latter,  with  two 
leaves."-nJlf.  P.  Wilder. 
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BOSEE*LAtf   (Named  In  honor  of  John  Horkel,  Profertnr  of  Physiology  at  Berlin.)    S'Meckt 
fbficA  LimdL.    Dustky  Horkelia.    A  hardy  perennial  plant;  Kfowing  two  feet  high;  with  white 
flowers;  appearing  in  August;  a  native  of  California.    Bot.  Reg.,  1997. 

Of  little  beauty.  This  and  four  other  species  were  discover- 
ed in  California  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  sent  to  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society.  In  their  growth  they  resemble  polentillas;  but 
they  differ  in  having  the  flowers  collected  into  corymbose  pani- 
cles. It  will  scarcely  be  considered  as  worthy  of  cultivation  only 
in  botanical  collections.  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  the  genus  forms  a 
transition  from  Potentilla  to  Sibbaldia,  ''  and  thus  assists  in  es- 
tablishing a  gradual  series  of  structure  between  the  most  highly 
developed  forms  of  iZosaces  and  such  imperfections  as  we  find 
io  Sanguisorbiaceae."     {BoL  Rtg.^  Oct.) 

Legumindct(z, 

P0D0L0*BIUM 
stBuropliylluni  Don     Cross- iMvarf  Podolobium.    A  fnrp.en-housn  pinnt;  erowins  abontfonr 
feet  hieh;  whh  yellow  flowers;  appearing  in  March;  a  native  of  N«)W  Holland;  increased 
by  cuttings;  cultivated  in  peat,  loam  and  sand.    Fax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  17). 

An  "  elegant  green-house  shrub."  It  is  a  free  flowerer,  espe- 
cially when  planted  out  in  the  border  of  the  conservatory.  In  a 
pot  its  growth  is  checked,  and  it  rarely  attains  to  a  good  size. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  trifid  and  coriaceous:  the  flowers  are 
disposed  in  lateral  clusters  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  large  terminal  racemes.  It  flowers  in 
March,  and  at  that  time  is  a  fine  ornament  for  the  green-house. 
Succeeds  well  in  peat,  loam  and  sand.    [Pax,  Mag.  Bot.^  Sept.) 

VirgiKa  lutea  has  been  exquisitely  in  flower  at  Mr.  Mason's, 
in  CharlestowD,  where  plants  have  been  raised  from  seeds  which 
were  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by  the 
Baron  Ludwig,  in  1836. 
Begonikcevd, 

inslgnU  Ordbm  Noble -/Itftfared  Begonia.  A  stove  plant,  growing  three  (?)  feet  high;  with 
roM-eoIored  flowers:  appearing  in  December  and  January.  Probably  a  native  of  Braail. 
Bot.  Jteg.,  1996. 

The  most  charming  species  of  this  genus,  blooming  in  the 
month  of  December  and  January,  "  when  it  produces  its  lovely 
semi-transparent  rose-colored  flowers."  It  is  not  so  conspicu- 
ous for  its  foliage  as  many  of  the  more  common  kinds,  but  it  far 
surpasses  all  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  blossoms.  The  flowers  are 
very  numerous,  and  appear  in  pendulous  corymbs.  This  species 
will  thrive  in  the  green-house,  but  it  attains  its  highest  ^tate  of 
perfection  in  the  stove.  The  drawing  was  made  from  the  col- 
lection of  Lady  Antrobus.     {BoL  Reg.^  Oct.) 

Campanuldcecs. 

CAMPATfULA 

portenschlaglAna  Jt^pk,  De  Cand,  Ualnatian  wail  Campanala.  A  frame  or  green-bonte 
plant;  growing  a  foot  (?)  hf|^;  with  blue  flowers:  appearing  in  siimmerj  a  native  of  Dal- 
inatia.    Bot.  Keg.,  1995. 
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A  pretty  species,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Hon.  W.  F- 
Strangways.  It  is  erect  in  its  growth,  with  slender  and  delicate 
branches,  and  small,  erect  flowers,  terminal  upon  all  the  shoots. 
It  is  a  native  of  walls  and  rocks  in  Dalmatia,  and  is  adapted  to 
our  green-house  or  frame  collections.  In  summer  it  might  be 
removed  to  the  flower-border,  where  it  would  flower  profusely, 
(Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 
Scrophularidcecb. 

JW'MULUS 
Harri  6  •»  PR^t.    I^arrisonN  Mimnlns.    A  liardy  pinnt;  grnwins  three  feet  high;  with  r<we- 

Cdlortd  flow-r-';  npiuaiii*:  in  June.    Fax.  Aiu|'.  Bot.,  Vol.  iV',  p.  173. 
Bttwten  M.  ciirdii  sli.s  an.l  JU.  to  eus. 

One  of  the  most  showy  varieties  of  the  whole  group.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  robust,  erect,  and  slightly  branched.  The 
flowers  are  large,  two  inches  across,  fully  open,  and  of  an  exqui- 
site transparent  rose,  with  a  few  dark  spots  in  the  centre.  It  was 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  J\L  roseus,  which  had  been  impregnated 
wMth  the  cardinalis.  It  takes  after  the  cardinalis  in  its  mode  of 
growth;  but  it  has  the  purity  of  color  of  the  rdseus.  Probably 
it  may  be  treated  like  the  M.  cardinalis,  as  a  hardy  annual;  see 
another  page.  It  was  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Low  & 
Co.,  Clapton.     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Sept.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

IriddcecR. 

CRO'CUS 
Imp  rAti  Tenore  Imperatn's  Crocus.    A  hnnl}'  bulb;  fn'owing  b\x  inchest  high;  with  pmrpl« 
flowirs;  appearlnu  in  April;  incieas^d  freely  bv  seeds.    Uot.  Reg.,  IU93. 

Another  of  the  fine  acquisitions  to  our  gardens,  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  genus.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  beautiful  clear  pur- 
ple, and  the  former  are  elegantly  veined  with  dark  brown.  It 
flowers  very  early,  and  does  not  require  so  much  sun  to  unfold 
its  blossoms  as  the  common  C.  vernus  and  its  varieties.  C.  Im- 
per^ti  is  found  in  profusion  in  all  parts  of  the  country  south  of 
Naples,  in  every  hedge  bank,  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea;  but  it  has  never  attracted  much  attention. 

A  variety,  C.  Imperati  var.  albifldrus,  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  white  ones.     It  is  found  much  higher  up  in  the  mountains 
and  is  rare.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 
Orchiddcex. 

HILTO*N/wtf    (In  honor  of  Lord  FitzwllHam,  one  of  the  oldest  and  tieadicft  Mends  of  nttonl 
science  in  Great  Britain.    LhuiUy.) 
■pectibilis  lAndU    Showy   Milidnin.    A  stove  epirhyte;  prowing  a  foot  high;  with  white 
and  red  flowers;  appeuring  in  July;  a  native  of  Bnizil.    Bot.  Reg.,  1983. 

This  is  the  plant  we  mentioned  (III,  p.  421,)  as  about  to  ap- 

?ear  in  the  Botanical  Register:  it  is  a  most  splendid  species- 
?he  sepals  are  greenish-white,  and  the  labellum  superbly  shaded 
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with  rich  purple :  it  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  Milcdnia  is  closely  related  to  Oncidium,  and  only  dif- 
fers in  its  lip  being  slightly  connected  with  the  column,  much  di* 
lated  and  indented.  As  this  tribe  of  plants  is  coming  into  culti- 
vation, this  is  one  which  should  be  introduced.  {Bot,  Reg.^ 
Oct.) 
oNcroruM 

ceboll^ta  Swarii     C\\\vt-l9tned  Oncidiiim.    A  stove  epiphyte;  growini;  npwardi  of  a  (bot  (?) 
bigb;  with  yellow  and  red  flowers;  appearing  in  February;  a  native  of  the  Spaniih  Main. 
SfiuimfmK  Epid^ndrum  ceboll^ta  Jatq. 

This  is  a  pretty  species,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  slightly 
spotted  with  red,  which  appear  in  a  large  loose  panicle.  Dr. 
Lfndley  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  to 
which,  out  of  two  or  three  taper-leaved  oncidiuras,  the  name  of 
ceboll^ta  was  applied  by  Jacquin;  for  he  neither  describes  nor 
figures  the  flower  of  his  plant.  He  therefore  proposes,  ia 
this  uncertainty,  to  call  the  present  subject  by  that  name.  It  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Co.,  and  flowered  in  their  col- 
lection.    {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

LANCEj^JVT/Jir. 

We  Doticed  this  most  splendid  species  in  our  III,  p.  237;  and 
again  mention  it  to  append  the  following  remarks  upon  its  culti- 
vation, from  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  where  it  figured  on  a 
foKo  sheet.  Mr.  Paxton  states,  that  ^^  it  is  by  no  means  difiicult 
to  cultivate,  as  it  thrives  well  in  the  orchideae-house,  with  the 
usual  treatment  given  to  other  species  of  the  genus,  viz.  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  mixed  with  reduced  potsherds  or  rotten  wood. 
Watering  it  is  most  particular  to  guard  against,  as  the  plants  are 
very  liable  to  be  much  injured,  if  allowed  to  get  over-wet  at  the 
root.  A  portion  of  the  root,  with  a  leaf  attached,  is  generally 
sufficient  to  form  a  new  plant:  this,  when  detached  from  its  pa- 
rent, should  be  carefully  potted,  observing,  in  doing  this,  not  to 
put  it  too  deep  in  the  soil,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  cause  the  grow- 
ing bud  to  damp:  it  is  also  especially  necessary  to  avoid  wetting 
the  bud  in  this  dangerous  situation  during  the  process  of  water* 
ing.  The  bud  will  push  better  and  sooner  if  the  pot  be  placed 
on  a  warm  flue." 

Mr.  F.  N.  Don,  gardener  to  Mr.  Bateman,  exhibited,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  plant;  the  flowers  measuring  three  inches  across,  being  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  figure  in  the  Horticultural  Transact 
tions:  this  gives  it  an  additional  claim  upon  the  lover  of  this 
tribe. 

CTNO'RCHIS  Thauan    (LifnUydrngonku.) 
%rtixii4ta   LhtO,    Corymboee    Dof  orchii.  ... 

witii  pink  and  white  flowen;  appearing  ia  April.    Bot.  Keg., 

*^  This  is  one  of  the  representatives,  in  tropical  countries,  of  the 
terrestrial  orchises  of  Europe,  growing  in  similar  situations,  and 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  I.  4 
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having  knobby  roots  of  the  same  kind."  It  possesses  but  slighl 
beauty:  the  flowers  are  small,  about  two  terminating  a  scape  six 
or  eight  inches  in  length,  of  a  pale  rose  color.  It  flowered  in 
the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  last  April.  (Bot.  Reg.y 
Oct.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.jI.    Foreign  Notices. 
RUSSIA, 

Chreat  collection  of  Dried  Plants  for  sale. — We  perceive,  by  the  23d 
No.  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  that  the 
immense  botanical  collections  of  the  late  John  Prescott,  Esq.,  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Russia,  are  now  oflfered  for  sale.  This  splendid  herbarium, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  is  warranted  to  contam  twenty-five  thou- 
sand species,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  all  the  vegetable  productions  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Among  the  most  valuable  portions  w^e 
notice  Siebev's  collection,  Dr.  Blume's  herbarium,  Poepiff's  collection  in 
Chili  and  all  Central  America,  large  contributions  from  Fischer,  Bieber- 
Btein,  Gmelin,  Hohenacher,  &c.  towards  the  floras  of  Russia,  Cauca- 
sus, Persia,  and  Kamschatka,  together  with  a  suite  of  all  Douglas's 
North  American  collections,  two  thousand  specimens  from  Nuttall,  and 
a  very  rich  herbarium  of  American  plants,  from  Torrey,  Goldie  and 
Gray;  Ecklon's,  Merton's  and  Emerson's  Cape  of  Good  Hope  plants, 
and  upwards  of  three  thousand  species  of  East  Indian  productions,  from 
Dr.  Wallich  and  Amott,  and  Wight;  there  are  also  rich  suites  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  Madagascar,  Senegal,  California,  the  West  Indies, 
as  well  as  many  unpublished  plants  from  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 
The  price  stated  for  the  whole  herbarium,  well  preserved,  labelled  and 
arranged  in  the  natural  order,  is  one  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Prescott 
was  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  gave  his  whole 
leisure  time  to  the  enriching  of  his  herbarium.— J.  J.  D.,  Botanic  Gar- 
den and  Nurseries,  Newburghy  N.  Y. 


Art.  U.    Domestic  Notices. 

Death  of  Mr.  Croom. — Many  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  acquaint- 
ed with  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  who  perished,  with  his  whole  fami- 
ly, in  the  steam-packet  Rome,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Croom  was  an  ardent  deyotee  of  science,  and  his  labors  in  the  botaiii-> 
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cal  field  have  done  much  toward  clearinc^  up  what  yet  remained  obscure 
in  the  botany  of  the  Southern  states.  We  have  before  us  a  catalogue  or 
flora  of  the  plants  of  Newbern,  N.  C,  the  proof  sheets  of  which  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  who  has  added  a  pre- 
face, bearing  honorable  testimony  to  the  scientific  zeal  and  moral  worth 
of  Mr.  Croom.  He  was  contemplating  the  publication  of  a  continuation 
of  Michaux's  splendid  work  on  North  American  forest  trees,  and  mak- 
ing preparations  for  it  just  before  his  death.  The  catalogue  of  North 
Carolina  plants  is  a  full  and  interesting  one,  with  remarks  on  many 
Southern  species.  We  extract  the  following,  which  shows  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  North  American  forest  tree,  little  estimated  by  many. 

"  Vhius  atutrdlis  Michaux. — This  U  the  pitch-pine  of  the  Southern 
states,  so  important  in  its  uses  and  products  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  country;  for,  besides  furnishing  the 
large  quantities  of  turpentine  and  tar,  annually  exported  from  North 
Carolina,  its  timber,  plank,  &c.  are  of  the  greatest  importance  through- 
out the  whole  South,  in  the  construction  of  houses,  fences,  ships,  8lc.; 
insomuch  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  another  tree  in  America,  or 
perhaps  in  the  world,  of  greater  utility  and  importance.  "  In  the  year 
1S04,"  says  Michaux,  "  the  exports  of  turpentine  from  North  Carolina 
amounted  to  77,827  barrels.  In  1836,  the  amount  exported  from  that 
State  was  not  less  than  850,000  barrels  of  turpentine,  besides  50,000  bar- 
rela  of  tar,  50,000  barrels  of  pilch  and  rosin,  and  20,000  barrels  of  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Of  the  pitch-pine  lumber  large  quantities  are  exported 
to  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts.  The  port  of  Wilmington  alone  has 
for  some  years  exported  annually  not  less  than  60,000,000  of  feet.  This 
tree  extends  from  Virginia  into  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  in  such  abun- 
dance that  the  world,  perhaps,  might  be  supplied  from  its  forests  for 
several  ages." — A.  J.  D. 

Lob^m  grdeilis. — Have  you  seen  a  large  patch  of  Lob^U'a  gr&cilis, 
sown  very  thickly,  in  height  of  flower,  with  the  sun  on  it?  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful. — J.,  I^av.  2d,  1837. 

Ne^o  annuals,  treated  as  hardy, — J^imulus  Smithu  does  well  as  a 
hardy  annual;  also  M.  cardin^lis,  sown  in  the  open  ground,  will  flower 
late.  Salpig16ssis  hybrida,  sown  in  the  open  ground  quite  late,  is  now 
flowering  profusely;  the  plants  strong  and  two  feet  high.  Calendriuias, 
the  C.  grandifl6ra  and  discolor,  I  treat  as  hardy  annuals;  the  seed  of  the 
latter  is  apt  to  perish,  and  should  therefore  be  sown  very  thickly.  The 
seed  of  Nem6phila  phaceloides  is  long  in  vegetating;  I  have  as  yet  for- 
warded it:  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  seeds  freely.  Nemdphila  ad- 
rita,  the  seed  of  which  I  received  this  year,  is  pretty,  though  very  inferi- 
or to  N.  insfgnis  or  phaceloides.  Both  the  purple  and  white  peutnias 
came  up  in  abundance,  the  last  spring,  in  my  garden,  from  seed  self  sown. 
They  and  the  scarlet  zinnia  arc  my  favorites. — Id. 

Yerbina  Ttoeediekna. — This  is  a  splendid  new  species.  I  think  it 
equal  to  the  V,  Melindres  [chamasdrifolia  Swt.]  though  not  so  dark  or 
brilliant  a.  scarlet:  the  corymb  is  larger  and  more  compact,  and  the  plant 
of  more  upright  growth. — Id, 

B^rberis  Aquifblium, — It  is  said  there  are  two  varieties  of  Birberis 
i/9quif61ium.  I  have  observed  a  striking  difference  in  two  plants  which  I 
possess,  one  of  which  was  received  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  the 
other  from  Albany ;  the  latter  being  far  more  beautiful  in  foliage  than 
the  former,  and  of  a  more  upright  growth  than  that. — Id, 

Mignonette, — My  mignonette  beds  have  filled  the  garden  with  odor 
all  summer.  I  shall  sow  it  yet  more  extensively  next  season.  Remind 
your  readers  of  it  at  the  proper  season;  and  by  the  way,  that  is  just  now 
as  well  as  in  the  spring.  I  intebd  to  sow  a  bed  to-morrow. — J.,  Nov.  2, 
1887. 
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Lima  beans. — ^Notwithstanding  the  coolness  of  the  saramer,  my  Lima 
beans  have  done  well,  and  if  the  frost  holds  off  a  little  longer,  I  shall 
have  ripe  seed,  as  I  have  had  these  five  years  past,  i  forward  mine 
in  pots,  and  turn  them  out  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  season.  I 
early  perceived  that  there  were  varieties  of  them,  and  began  to  select 
the  finest  for  seed :  the  consequence  is,  that  I  have  finer  Lima  beans 
than  any  one  1  have  met  with. — Id.  [This  is  the  proper  way  to  keep 
any  kind  of  seed  true,  particularly  so  with  the  Lima  beans;  as  they  will, 
if  no  pains  are  taken,  soon  degenerate  into  the  common  Sieva  bean. — 
,  Ed.] 

Dvforf  orolifie  Lima  bean. — This  variety  I  tried  a  few  years  ago.  It 
IS  very  mferior — no  better  or  not  so  good  as  the  Carolina  Lima,  or  Sieva 
bean.— ^. 

Seven  yeara^  pumpkin. — Have  you  grown  any  seven  years'  pump- 
kins.^ I  have  about  thirty  fine  ones — the  most  beautiful  fruit  of  the 
pumpkin  or  squash  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  confident  it  is  a  great 
acqubition. — Id. 

Columbia  virgoulouse  pear. — ^You  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  this  , 
pear  and  its  history.  The  original  tree  is  now  standiufr  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  James  Corse,  West  Farms,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  fair:  one  of  my  pears  weighed  eleven  ounces,  and  measured 
ten  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  ripe  m  October,  is  extremelv  melt- 
ing, capital  flavor,  and  far  surpasses  any  of  the  old  varieties  of  the  vir- 
goulouse. Messrs.  Bloodgooa  and  Co.,  nurserymen,  of  Flushing,  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  introduce  the  Columbia  virgoulouse,  and 
now  have  a  quantity  of  fine  trees  for  sale. — Yours,  J.  Jl.  T.,  Hartford^ 
Com.,  Nov.  15,  1887. 

\erbhna  TweediehxiSi,. — I  am  a  great  lover  of  plants,  and  presume 
many  of  your  readers  are  my  partners  in  that  love,  and,  as  well  as  my- 
self, have  oAen  heard  of  new  and  fine  plants,  and  almost  as  o(\en  been 
disappointed  in  their^n^  qualities,  at  least  to  my  idea  of  fineness.  How- 
ever, I  ask  liberty  to  introduce  one  that  has  considerable  pretensions, 
and  in  truth  nine  persons  out  of  ten  will  pronounce  it  a  real  beauty — 
perhaps  not  when  it  opens  a  solitarj^  flower — but  to  behold,  as  I  did,  a 
few  days  ago,  a  plant  of  it  eighteen  inches  high  and  about  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  covered  with  nearly  thirty  corymbs  of  crimson  flowers, 
each  corymb  having  open  on  it  "from  twelve  to  twenty  florets;  such 
Mirely  was  a  floral  beauty,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Ferb^na 
Tweediedna.  It  is  more  upright  and  stronger  growing  than  the  cele- 
brated V.  Melindres  rcham8Bdrif51ia]  and  if  not  so  bright,  it  flowers 
more  freely,  and  the  florets  and  trusses  are  much  larger.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  either  in  the  parlor  or  green<»hou6e,  and  will,  the  coming  season, 
prove  itself  a  universal  favorite  to  hundreds  as  well  as  to — Flora,  Phil- 
adelphia, Nov.  10,  1837. 

Epiphyllum  truneiUum. — ^Did  you  ever  see  a  scarlet  parasole?  I 
never  did  until  to-day.  I  was  in  the  hot-house  of  George  Pepper,  Esq., 
of  this  city,  (who,  by  the  way,  has  many  pretty  thinc^  and  a  very  neat 
gardener,)  and  saw  a  most  splendid  affair.  The  handle  (three  feet 
long)  was  C^reus  triangularis,  and  the  cover  was  C^reus  [Epiphyllum] 
truncktum.  It  has  been  only  about  three  ^ears  grafted,  and  is  now  near- 
ly three  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  many  hundreds  of  flowers; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  more  splendid  affair  over 
the  head  of  Victoria.  The  Philadelphiq  florists  now  generally  practise 
grafting  that  beautiful  fall  flo%vering  C^reus  on  the  C.  triangularis:  it 
grows  more  freely,  and  is  not  so  delicate  in  its  treatment  when  thus 
grafted;  and  they  find  that  the  grafted  plants  command  a  higher  price. 
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Art.  in.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock  dahlia, — Mr.  Editor:  Notwithstanding  you 
have  prefaced  your  comments,  on  our  communication  in  your  Magazine 
of  the  18th  ultimo,  pages  445,  446,  by  stating  that  you  did  not  *' mention 
any  particular  individuals,"  and  that  the  above  gentlemen  (meaning  the 
subscribers)  had  **  seen  fit  to  apply"  your  "  remarks  to  themselves," 
you  have  admitted  that  we  were  the  persons  ^ou  alluded  to  in  your  re- 
marks on  the  dahlia  var.  Marchioness  of  Tavistock.  Your  attempts  to 
place  us  as  the  aggressors,  in  this  affair,  and  to  plead  '*  strict  justice" 
for  your  own  remarks,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  term  "severe," 
comes  with  a  poor  grace  from  the  Editor,  when  it  is  admitted  our  opin- 
ioD  was  solicited  and  given  to  him,  as  we  have  before  stated,  in  confi- 
dence and  friendship. 

We  will  now  take  the  Editor's  own  version  of  this  matter,  and  will 
attempt  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  an  editor  to  err.  After  informing 
ua  that  it  is  "  his  duty  to  point  out  the  comparative  merits  of  new  flow- 
ers, and  to  decide  upon  their  superiority,"  "  in  order  that  the  fioricultu- 
ral  community"  "  may  be  kept  informed  of  the  value  of  every  new 
dahlia;"  he  very  gravely  adds,  "  that  he  has  given  too  much  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia,  not  to  profess  some  knowledge  of  a  fine 
flower."  If  the 'Editor  possesses  aU  the  "knowledge"  he  prof  esses  to 
have,  still  we  would  respectfullv  decline  to  be  classed  among  "  those 
who  are  willing  to  rely  upon"  his  "judgment." 

The  E^tor  proceeds,  and  states,  "  as  the  foundation  of"  his  "  re- 
marks," that  "  with  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  in  one  hand,  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock  in  the  other,  the  two  were  compared,  and  the 
observation  made  was,  that  it  strongly  resembled  the  former;  and,  if 
our  memory  serves  us,  (for  we  did  not  then  think  of  ever  speaking  of 
the  decision)  ( f)  that  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  was  one  which  would 
be  grown  by  them  as  soon  as  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock."  We  re- 
collect stating,  that  if  the  flower  then  exhibited,  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Tavistock,  was  ufair  specimen,  we  would  as  soon  cultivate  the  Beauty 
of  Cambridfl^e;  and,  for  the  edification  of  your  readers,  if  not  for  your- 
self, Mr.  Editor,  we  will  copy  the  description  given  of  the  Beauty  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  cataloii^ue  published  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  No.  9  Mer- 
chants Row,  Boston,  in  May,  1837.  After  due  caution,  attended  with 
the  usual  very  particular  sis^  of  *«*,  the  public  are  informed  that 
**  There  is  not  an  indiflTerent  flower  in  this  catalogue."  The  Beauty  of 
Cambridge  is  represented  to  be  as  follows,  viz.  "  Beauty  of  Cambridge, 
(Brewer's,)  fikk  white,  elegantly  tipped  Vfith  purple," 

"  Now,  mark  the  change  !  ••••••• 

In  spring  they  call  me  white,  in  autumn  skim-sky-blue," 
The  Editor  further  states,  that  his  "  remarks  were  not  made  because 
the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock  was  not  thought  a  dahlia  superior  to  all 
the  others,  but  because  it  should  have  been  classed  with  one  of  such  tn- 
feriority  as  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge,"  with  its  "  stiflf,"  irregular  and 
blunt  "  petals,"  nearly  every  flower  showing  a  large  eye,  and  the  col- 
ors dirty  white  and  dull  purple,  mottled  and  unevenly  shaded  into  one 
another,  without  any  distinctness." 

By  comparing  the  above  statements,  made  by  the  professor  of  "  fine 
flowers,"  we  conclude  he  possessed  but  little  knowledge  of  the  Beauty 
of  Cambridge  in  May  last,  or  at  an^  other  time;  both  his  stories  cannot 
be  correct.  Will  he  please  to  mform  those  "  who  are  willing  to  rely 
upon"  his  *' judgment,"  which  of  these  statements  are  correct,  so  that 
they  may  be  duly  informed  by  him  whose  "  duty"  it  is  '*  to  decide." 
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The  charge  of  "  prejudice"  we  disclaim. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  the  Editor  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  that  the  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  florists  and  ama- 
teurs of  London,  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society;  and  if  his  mark  of  approbation  was  given,  on  the  princi- 
ple which  governs  the  members  of  that  Society,  we  will  venture  an 
opinion,  that  all  the  other  gentlemen  used  their  own  eyes,  and  their  own 
opinions,  when  they  marked  for  the  best  flower. 

It  appears  somewhat  unaccountable  to  us,  that  the  oioncrof  the  flow- 
er Victoria  should  be  the  only  person  present  who  should  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  "  the  most  attractive  flower  in  the  room,"  upon 
which,  at  "every  show,"  "encomiums"  had  been  "bestowed"  wnile 
"  others  equally  fine  were  scarcely  thought  of."  JVere  all  the  persons 
present  prejudiced  7 

In  our  former  paper  we  mentioned  Victoria,  with  a  view  to  show  how 
the  Editor's  taste,  (whose  "duty"  it  is  "  to  decide")  was  sustained  by 
the  marking  for  the  best  dahlias;  which  he  now  states  "cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  any  test  of  their  resfiective  merits."  By  this  assertion  does 
the  Editor  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  considers  himself  possessing 
better  taste  than  the  other  nine  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  (to  speak  ad- 
visedly) have  had  as  lonij  experience  and  as  good  success  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  dahlia  as  himself  ?  or  is  their  marking  to  be  considered  as  no 
test,  because  they  hav^e  judged  by  what  they  have  seen  and  known,  rath- 
er than  from  the  information  of  the  Editor  and  his  En;2:lish  reports  ? 

The  scale  made  by  the  Editor,  from  the  English  periodicals,  is  foreign 
to  our  purpose.  Many  varieties  of  the  dahlia  that  continue  to  take 
prizes,  in  England,  have  been  excluded  from  some  of  the  best  collections 
m  this  country,  as  they  seldom  give  us  a  passable  specimen;  other  va- 
rieties may  probably  do  better  in  this  country  than  tney  do  in  England, 
and  this  may  be  the  case  with  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  We 
marked  for  this  flower,  using  our  oipn  judgment;  and  there  was  no  other 
variety  that  received  a  greater  number  of  marks,  as  the  best  formed 
flower.  The  statement  made  by  the  Editor,  that  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton has  not  taken  "  a  single  prize,"  this  season,  in  England,  is  in- 
correct; we  have  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  Conqueror  of  Europe  is 
too  well  known  to  require  praise  at  our  hands;  it  received  seven  out  of 
ten  marks,  as  the  best  flower;  a  pretty  good  proof  that  it  was  the  ^^most 
attractive  flower  in  the  room.^' 

Will  the  Editor  please  to  point  out  when  and  where  WidnalVs  Prin- 
cess Victoria  obtained  a  prize.  We  have  examined  the  reports  of  the 
American,  English  and  Scotch  Horticultural  Exhibitions,  and,  thus  far, 
it  appears  fVidnaWs  Princess  Victoria  (probably  "  for  want  of  size") 
has  not  even  made  an  entry  in  the  "  winning  stand"  of  Mr.  Widnall,  or 
any  other  cultivator. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  will  give  the  above  a  place  in  your 
next  number. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  P.  Wilder, 

S.  Walker. 

Dorchester,  Dee.  21,  1837. 

•^*  Since  the  above  communication  was  written,  we  have  examined 
Mr.  Widnall'rt  catalogue  of  May,  1837,  and  find  the  Beauty  of  Cam- 
bridge is  retained  in  his  collection  of  "superb  dahlias,"  with  the  follow- 
ing notice,  viz: 

"  S.  W.  has  again  taken  from  his  list  of  1836  more  than  fifty  of  the 
old  varieties,  and  has  added  about  the  same  number  of  the  newest  and 
best  kinds,  all  of  which  obtained  prizes  at  the  principal  exhibitions  of 
the  last  season." 
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We  mention  this  fact,  to  show  how  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  is  esH 
timated  by  the  person  who  raised  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  and 
who  is  known  as  the  most  successful  cultivator  in  Great  Britain. 

M.  P.  W. 

S.  W. 

We  willinply  give  place  to  the  abdve  rejoinder  of  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Wilder,  (to  the  exclusion  of  other  matter,)  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
press desire  that  we  should  give  it  an  insertion  in  this  number.  Had  we 
our  wish,  we  should  have  deferred  it  until  our  next;  but  we  give  way  to 
them. 

We  have  but  little  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  remarks  of  the  above  gen- 
tlemen. We  leave  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves.  We  beg  leave, 
however,  to  correct  a  mistake  which  the  gentlemen  have  fallen  into,  and 
to  add  a  few  observations,  by  way  of  explaining  the  subject  to  those  who 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  flowers  which  are  mentioned  in  their  paper. 
The  remarks  made  by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Wilder,  that  the  Beauty  of 
Cambridge  was  a  dahlia  which  would  be  cultivated  by  them  as  soon  as 
the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  is  admitted.  This  is  all  we  wish.  It  ia 
the  main  point  on  which  the  controversy  stands.  The  attempt  to  make 
the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  appear  a  first-rate  dahlia,  (or,  in  otner  words, 
as  beautiful  as  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,)  is  as  silly  as  the  result  has 
been  abortive.  Those  who  know  the  Beauty  of  Cambridge  will  agree 
with  us  in  this  remark.  And  it  is  here  we  would  correct  the  gentlemen,  in 
regard  to  an  error  they  have  committed,  viz.,  that  of  placing  the  state- 
ments of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  in  regard  to  a  dahlia,  in  connection 
with  us.  Oi^r  opinion  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  Messrs.  Hovey  & 
Co.  What  they  say  and  what  we  say  have  no  connection  whatever, 
any  more  than  that  of  Mr.  Widna)l,  or  any  other  seedsman.  We  pre- 
sume, however,  that  Messrs.  Hovey  8c  Co.,  in  publishing  their  extensive 
catalogue  of  dahlias,  did,  as  all  seedsmen  in  this  country  do,  copv  their 
descriptions  from  the  Rnglish  catalogues.  From  this  Messrs.  Walk- 
er and  Wilder  proceed  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  our  opinion,  and 
ask  us  for  information  on  this  point.  We  deem  it  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  tre  never  made  any  statement  about  the  Beauty  of  Cam- 
bridge, until  we  penned  the  remarks  in  our  last.  Our  opinion  is  there 
recorded,  and  remains  unchanged.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  show,  that 
though  it  was  not  an  indififerent  flower  in  the  spring  of  1837,  it  is  an  in- 
ferior one  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  Queen  of  Dahlias  was  once 
the  most  superb  edged  variety  ever  seen.  Is  it  so  now  ?  But  we  are 
occupying  too  much  room,  and  find  that  we  must  draw  our  observations 
to  a-close. 

The  charge  of  prejudice  need  not  have  been  mentioned.  The  vin- 
dictive spirit  in  which  the  above  remarks  are  written,  displays  at  once 
the  desire  the  gentlemen  had  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  way  which  would 
have  been  agreeable  and  perhaps  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  sneer 
at  the  English  reports  would  have  come  with  a  better  grace  from  others 
than  those  who  quote  Mr.  Widnall's  opinion. 

One  remark,  and  we  leave  the  matter  where  we  found  it.  The  advice 
of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Wilder  is  altogether  gratuitous.  When  we  need 
their  guidance,  we  shall  most  assuredly  seek  it:  at  present  we  feel  com- 
petent to  judge  of  our  own  actions,  ana  are  accountable  onl^  to  ourselves 
for  our  opinions.  Our  object  in  making  the  remarks  we  did,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  to  benefit  our  readers — to  let  them  see  how  far  away  from 
a  correct  expression  of  opinion  prejudice  would  carry  individuals — and 
to  give  some  information  concerning  the  character  of  those  new  and  truly 
beautiful  varieties  of  dahlias  which  have  been  introduced  this  season^ 
which  might,  from  various  causes,  remain  imduly  unknown. — Ed, 
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Columbian  Horticultural  Society. — ^We  are  sorry  that  the  following 
very  interesting  account  of  the  annual  and  fall  exhibitions  of  this  Society 
did  not  come  to  hand,  so  as  to  ha^e  enabled  us  to  have  given  it  in  the 
December  number:  our  kind  correspondent  who  furnished  us  with  the 
following  article  will,  we  hope,  next  season,  forward  the  reports  in  time 
for  the  closing  numl>er  of  the  volume;  we  pledge  ourselves  to  insert  all 
that  are  sent  us,  even  if  we  have  to  add  an  extra  sheet.  We  improve 
this  early  opportunity  to  present  the  following  to  our  readers,  and  hope 
that,  although  it  came  to  hand  so  late,  it  will  not  be  found  the  less  m- 
teresting. — Ed. 

The  First  Autumnal  Exhibition  of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety of  this  District  was  held  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  September  last,  in 
the  spacious  and  magnificent  saloon  of  Mr.  Kanisi.  The  Committee  of 
Arrangements  consisted  of  the  following  members,  viz:  Messrs.  Mag- 
neder,  Buist,  Pearce,  Weaver,  and  Douglas,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence this  show  was  made  not  only  very  l^autiful,  but  highly  interesting. 
The  saloon  was  decorated  with  great  taste,  and  ornamented  in  a  style 
of  blended  simplicity  and  elegance.  At  the  entrance  the  eye  was  cauffht 
by  the  figure  of  an  anchor,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  formed  of 
variously  colored  dahlias,  which,  at  night,  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
brilliant  lights;  thus  indicating  that  the  hopes  of  the  Society  were  not 
only  high,  but  bright.  This  was  the  work  and  conception  of  Mr.  Buist. 
The  coup  deceit  was  very  striking,  and  the  whole  room  bad  the  appear- 
ance of  an  enchanted  garden.  The  side-tables  were  decorated  with 
pyramids  and  splendid  vases  of  flowers,  and  the  centre  table  with  dahlias, 
roses,  &.C.  of  all  hues,  and  the  cross  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  was 
overspread  with  a  profusion  of  the  most  splendid  dahlias,  forming,  in 
large  capitals,  the  name  of  the  enterprising  and  industrious  contributor, 
*'  Joshua  Pearce."  A  large  grape  vine,  covered  with  leaves  and  clus- 
ters of  fine  grapes,  extended  in  festoons  from  one  extremity  of  this  table 
to  the  other,  and  was  supported  on  each  side  by  lemon  trees  laden  with 
their  golden  fruit.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  season,  brought 
to  the  exhibition,  were  placed  on  stands  in  different  parts  of  the  saloon, 
and  excited,  by  their  magnitude,,  beauty  and  excellence,  general  admira- 
tion. Among  other  objects  of  interest,  not  properly  to  be  classed 
among  the  horticultural  specimens,  were  two  fine  glass  hives,  filled  with 
two  pans  of  honey,  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blagden,  of  Washington,  and 
a  citizen  of  Georgetown.  Among  the  green-house  and  other  exotic 
plants,  were  some  highly  esteemed  and  of  recent  introduction.  "The 
bloom  of  cut  flowers,''  the  Committee  on  flowers  observe  in  their  re- 
port, "  was  varied  and  abundant.  Of  the  China  rose,  the  variety, 
beau^  and  fragrance  far  exceeded  any  collection  heretofore  pres<bnted, 
and,  in  relation  to  this  justly  admired  flower,  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
awarded  to  our  cultivators  for  their  exertions  in  procuring  new  varieties 
and  improving  the  old  ones  by  seed."  The  collection  of  dahlias  was 
very  large,  and  exceedingly  splendid  and  beautiful.  No  such  display 
had  ever  been  witnessed  before  in  this  city.  They  were  all  of  superior 
kinds,  many  new  varieties  and  some  seedlings  raised  in  this  District. 
The  show  of  native  flowers,  ferns  and  mosses  was  in  fine  taste.  These 
had  been  gathered  and  arranged  in  the  most  beautiful  and  tasty  manner 
by  the  fair  patrons  of  the  Society,  to  whose  active  and  unceasing  exer- 
tions on  this,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  the  Society  b  largely  indebted. 
"  To  them,"  says  the  Committee  with  great  truth,  "  we  mainly  owe  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  vases,  and  other  decorations;  and 
the  best  compliment  the  Committee  can  pay  them  is  to  say,  that  they  are 
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iodiapensable  in  our  cause,  and,  like  their  fair  embleme,  we  should  fail 
without  them."  It  was  interesting  as  well  as  delightful  to  see  those  la- 
dies thus  laudably  and  zealously  employed  in  drawing  out  and  unfolding 
the  naagic  combinations  of  beauty,  dictated  by  their  delicate  and  exqui- 
site taste.  The  married  and  the  single  were  alike  engaged  in  this 
charming  occupation,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  give  their  names. 
They  were,  Mrs.  Towson,  Mrs.  Seaton,  Mrs.  Kurtz,  Mrs.  Mngneder, 
and  Mrs.  Pearce;  and  the  Misses  Mead,  Magneder,  Bingham,  Gilman, 
Seaton,  Barnard,  McKean,  Johnson,  and  Price. 

The  visiters  were  numerous  and  distinguished.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  heads  of  departments,  members  of  Congress,  foreign 
ministers,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  &c.,  attended,  and  swelled  the 
collections  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  music  of  the  marine  band 
gave  an  additional  charm  to  the  beautiful  spectacle,  and  the  visit  of  sev- 
eral tribes  of  Indians,  then  in  this  city,  added  variety  and  intere&t  to  the 
scene,  with  which  these  rude  children  of  nature  seemed  to  be  as  much 
delighted  as  the  most  polished  and  refined.  The  following  reports  of 
the  standing  Committees  will  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  various  arti- 
cles exhibited  on  this  occasion. —  Geo.  pFatterston, 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Flotoen. — Contributors.  Mrs.  Towson : 
A  great  variety  of  native  flowers,  in  the  form  of  an  urn.  The  beauti- 
ful arrangement  of  bloom  in  this  decoration  made  it  highly  ornamental, 
and  fully  displayed  this  lady's  usual  taste. 

Mrs.  Seaton :  several  vases  of  choice  flowers,  very  handsomely  arrang- 
ed. Mrs.  Bomford:  from  her  collection,  many  fine  plants:  among  them 
a  flcus  el&stica,  in  great  luxuriance.  Mrs.  J.  Kurtz:  some  fine  gerani- 
ums, and  other  plants  in  excellent  order.  Mrs.  Peirce:  a  stand  of  splen- 
did dahlias,  seedlings  from  Linnsean  Hill,  the  word  "Peirce"  beautifully 
formed  in  the  centre.  Mrs.  Lenthall :  a  very  fine  pomegranate,  well 
stocked  with  fruit,  and  several  other  plants  in  fine  condition. 

Mrs:  Suter:  fine  double  asters,  marigolds,  and  roses.     Mrs.  Wagga- 
man:  fine  dahlias,  marigolds,  and  asters.    Mrs  Dick:  marigolds,  re-  . 
markable  for  their  extrordinarv  size  and  fine  color.     Mrs.  Fulnier,  Mrs. 
Davisi,   Mrs.  Weaver,  and  ^lrs.  Wilkes:  various  cut  flowers.     Mrs. 
Gunnell:  several  varieties  of  tea  and  other  roses. 

Miss  Gilman: a  variety  of  native  flowers,  mosses  and  ferns,  arranjgred 
with  great  ingenuity.  Misses  Mead,  McKean,  Bingham,  Seaton,  Price, 
Johnson,  Lav,  Barnard,  Gunnell,  R.  W.  Smith,  £.  P.  Smith,  Magne- 
der:  vases  of  flowers. 

From  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Peirce  some  very  choice  China  roses, 
fruit  trees,  and  magnolias.  His  dahlias  were  numerous,  and  in  addition 
to  the  many  fine  varieties,  he  exhibited  a  large  number  of  splendid  seed- 
lings. From  the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  jr.,  a  large  num- 
ber of  dahlias,  most  of  them  very  superior,  and  exhibited  by  him.  From 
the  collection  of  Mr.  John  Douglas,  sen.,  a  variety  of  choice  plants, 
a  few  in  pretty  bloom,  and  a  limb  of  Datura  arb6rea,  ten  feet  hign,  with 
a  profusion  of  flowers. 

Prom  the  collection  of  W.  Buist,  among  other  plants,  £ne  speci- 
mens of  Astra pse^a  Wallichu,  Man^ttia  glabra,  Jx6ra  coccinea,  Brilnia 
D6diflora  Russ^lta  I'dncea,  Eucalyptus  cord^ta,  Lechenai]llt»a  form68a, 
Leucad^ndron  argenteum,  Gardoquia  Hook^rt,  Melaleuca  pub^scens, 
Crinam  am&bile,  Ardisia  tolankcea,  Ficus  elistica,  Fdchsta  Youngtt 
grandifl6ra,  and  several  varieties  of  acacias  ;  of  cut  flowers,  many  new 
varieties;  of  tea  roses  and  dahlias,  a  profusion  of  the  most  approved 
kinds.  An  anchor,  suspended  in  the  room,  formed  by  him  of  dahlias, 
was  greatly  admired. 
From  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Yates,  Slater,  and  Cammack,  a  large 
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number  of  dahlias  of  standard  varieties.  From  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Fox:  a  beautiful  collection 
of  the  most  select  varieties  of  dahlias.  From  Dr.  Alexander  M'Williams: 
cactuses  of  large  size  and  singular  growth.  From  Dr.  James  S.  Gun- 
nell:  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias — ^yellow,  white,  Kdrtzn,  blush,  tea  and 
other  roses,  in  very  pretty  bloom  and  excellent  order^  also  seedling 
camellias,  in  vigorous  growth. 

From  Captain  W.  Weaver:  plants  of  Campanula  pyramidSilis  of 
larffe  size — the  profusion  of  flowers  rendered  tnem  very  ornamental, 
ana  gave  evidence  of  superior  cultivation.  From  Georgetown  Collen^e: 
Hedychiumcoronkrium  (or  garland  flower)  and  Dionce^a  muscipula  (Ve- 
nus's  fly-trap,)  l)olh  in  great  prefection.  From  Dr.  Magneder:  various 
cut  flowers.  From  Mr.  D.  A.  Hall:  a  melocactus  (Turk's  cap)  of 
large  size.     From  Mr.  Little :  superior  asters. 

From  Mr.  Blagden  and  Mr.  Pcttit:  beautiful  specimens  of  honey,  in 
glass  cases  taken  entire  from  the  hive. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fi'uits. — The  Committee  on  Fruits  have 
singular  pleasure  in  making  their  report  upon  the  fruits  exhibited  at  this 
their  first  essay  in  raising  a  fall  Exhibition.  The  fruits  were  abundant, 
numerous  in  variety,  and  fine  in  quality  and  maturity;  and  your  Commit- 
tee are  fearful  that  they  ma}^  be  guilty  of  omissions  when  having  to 
notice  such  numbers  of  specimens  as,  m  the  course  of  their  duties,  they 
were  called  on  to  inspect.  They  therefore  crave  excuse  for  the  follow- 
ing brief  mention. 

The  lady  of  the  President  of  the  Society  presented  a  handsome  collection 
containing,  amongst  others,  the  Georgia  black  peach,  the  General  Brown 
and  lemon  peaches;  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes;  beurr^  pears,  &c. 
Mrs.  Seaton :  a  plateau,  containing  dishes  of  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes, 
various  peaches,  Seckel  and  beurr^  pears,  red  filberts,  belle  apples,  &c. 
Mrs.  J.  Gales,  jr. :  a  bunch  of  the  lemon  tree,  bearing  three  lemons  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  beauty. 

Mr.  John  A.  Smith:  numerous  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  8cc, 
amongst  which  were  the  belle,  belle-fleur,  summer  Catlin,  Robinson 
white,  white  Calville,  black  redstreak,  Roane's  white  crab,  Shippen's 
russeting.  Long  Island  russet,  sheepnose,  golden  pippin,  Rhode  island 
greening,  winter  pearmain,winesap,  wine-apple,  pomme  d'Apis,Hufirhe8's 
crab,  Smvener's  red,hou8e-apple,  green  Newtown  pippin^yellow'New- 
town  pippin,  Cooper's  russeting,  Holland  pippin  apples;  Orange  d'Hiver, 
St.  Germain,  St.  Michael's  Angleterre  or  English  beurr^  and  ne^o 
pears;  lemon,  yellow,  freestone,  and  Dutchess  peaches,  monthly  Alpme 
strawberries,  fiuonaparte  canteleupe  melon,  &c. 

Mr.  William  Cammack:  Rodman's  cling,  golden  purple,  or  Georgia 
paste  peaches;  Spitzemburgh  and  Newtown  pippin  apples.  Mr.  George 
Shoemaker:  a  noble  display  of  Catawba  grapes,  fine  peaches,  and 
handsome  lemons.  Judge  Morrell:  very  fine  black  Malaga  grapes, 
from  a  vine  raised  by  himself  from  seed.  Georgetown  College:  hand- 
some bunches  of  grapes,  pears,  &c.  General  Walter  Smith:  brown 
and  golden  beurr^  pears  or  superb  quality. 

Mr.  Joshua  Pierce :  a  great  display  of  peaches,  apples,  and  lemons, 
of  superior  quality.  Mr.  Kurtz,  jr.,  a  neat  frame  containing  bunches 
of  Catawba  grdpes  tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  John  Douglass:  a  single 
specimen  of  peach,  remarkable  for  being  the  finest  in  the  room.  Dr. 
Bayne,  of  Prince  George's  County:  a  fine  collection  of  very  handsome 
peaches.  Mr.  John  Boyle:  a  dwarf  apple-tree,  little  more  than  a  fool 
m  height,  bearing  a  duster  of  finely-formed  fruit  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  Mr.  Robert  Barnard :  a  few  peaches  of  the  Admirable,  and  a 
variety  of  fall  Catlin  apples. 

Mr.  Adam  Lindsay:  bell-fleur  apples,  and  a  branch  of  a  vine  contain* 
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ing  such  abundance  of  the  finest  grapes  as  would  have  puzzled  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  to  have  borne  off 
from  the  land  of  promise  without  detection.  Well,  indeed,  in  this,didthe 
father  of  the  Society  highly  honor  it  and  himself. 

The  Committee  consider  the  Exhibition  of  fruits  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely creditable  to  those  who  raised  them,  and  an  earnest  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  District  mav  attain  in  this  branch  of  horticulture. 

Report  of  the  CommiUee  on  P'€3:etable8. — The  Committee  on  Vegeta- 
bles report  that  at  the  recent  exhibition  held  by  this  Society  on  the  31st 
and  2Sd  of  last  September,  the  vegetables,  although  not  so  abundant  as 
they  had  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  numerous  members  of  the  Society 
engaged  in  their  cultivation,  yet,  in  size  and  quality,  were  not  inferior  to 
any  ever  before  exhibited.  The  Silesian  or  sue^ar  beet,  of  Messrs. 
Hiues  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  were  particularly  fine;  the  cabbages  by  Mr. 
Cammack  would  do  credit  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The  sweet  pota- 
toes by  Colonel  Nay  lor  were  extraordinary  productions;  the  field  pump- 
kins of  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Lindsay  were  well  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Committee  take  great  pleasure  in  sayin<;  that  all  the  vegetables  were  of 
the  very  best  quality,  and  such  as  would  do  great  credit  to  the  best  gar- 
dener of  our  country.  The  Committee  have  observed  a  gradual  and 
progressive  improvement  in  our  vegetable  market  since  the  formation  of 
this  Society;  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  they  believe  the 
Society  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  that  improvement. 

The  Committee  annex  hereto  a  particular  list  of  the  contributors  and 
the  articles  presented. 

Mr.  Joshua  Peirce:  a  fine  plant  of  Del  away  cabbage,  very  good  Savoy 
cabbage,  three  flat  Dutch  cabbages,  one  weighing  18  lbs.  three  heads  very 
good  fall  lettuce,  pickles,  ruta  baga  and  stubble  turnips,  bunch  of  car- 
rots, and  one  fine  egg  plant.  Mr.  John  A.  Smith:  turnips,  carrots, 
amber  and  mangel  wurtzel  beets,  salsify,  one  Canadian  squash,  two 
Connecticut  field  pumpkins,  one  cream-colored  pumpkin,  one  very  fine 
bunch  of  double  leaf  frizzled  parsely,  fine  specimens  of  the  Lima  beans, 
very  fine  okra  and  fine  brocoli,  three  delicious  and  fine  flavored  nut- 
meg cantaleupes,  simlins  and  vegetable  uiarrow  squash,  and  a  bunch  of 
hybrid  turnips. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Weaver:  Drumhead  Savoy,  red  and  sugar-loaf  cabbage, 
very  fine,  very  good  fall  radish,  fine  winter  squash,  carrots  and  parsnips. 
Mr.  William  Cammack:  two  beautiful^flat  Dutch  cabbages,  eacn  26  lbs., 
two  bunches  of  long  blood  beet.  'Mr.  Henry  Naylor:  very  large 
and  fine  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  beets,  parsnips,  and  radishes,  and  one 
fiue  flat  Dutch  sugar  cabbage.  Mr.  Barnard:  excellent  snowball  pota- 
toes, very  fine  specimen  of  the  Lima  bean,  large  Connecticut  field 
pumpkins,  and  bush  simlins,  ripe  for  seed,  three  varieties  of  the  sweet 
basil. 

Miss  Catharine  Barnard:  beautiful  and  rare  specimen  of  the  sweet 
basil,  from  Porto  Rico.  Mr.  George  Naylor:  three  very  fine  turnip 
beets,  one  fine  flat  Dutch  cabbage,  and  snap  beans.  Mrs.  Wheat:  fine 
blood  beets,  good  carrots  and  parsnips.  Mr.  Richard  Southern:  two 
fine  Savoy  and  red  cabbages.  Mr.  John  Ousely:  specimen  of  sweet 
pepper,  and  two  fine  egg\ plants. 

Mr.  Pleasants:  fine  large  potatoes,  ^ash-leaf  kidney.)  Mrs.  Carter: 
very  fine  Mercer  potatoes.  Mrs.  Wacnter:  very  good  celerv  and  pars- 
nips. Mrs.  Yates,  of  Alexandria :  fine  blood  beets.  Mrs.  Seaton :  fine 
turnip-root  cabbage,  beets  and  potatoes.  Mr.  Suter:  specimen  of  the 
sweet  ^ourd.  Mr.  Adam  Linds»iy:  fine  sugar  or  Silesian  beet,  pump- 
kin and  sweet  pepper.  Mr.  John  Douglas:  good  celery,  fine  silver-skm 
onions,  from  seed  sown  the  last  Sprin;;.  Messrs.  C.  &  M.  Hines:  eight 
snirnr  or  Silesian  beets,  average  ten  to  thirteen  pounds.  Mr.  Samuel 
Whilall:  fine  silver-skin  and  straw-colored  onions. 
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Fourth  Jnnual  Exhibition. — An  account  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society  has  been  delayed  by  causes 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  This  delay,  however,  will  not,  it  is 
hope,  lessen  its  interest  to  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  horticultural 
pursuits,  or  in  the  advancement  of  an  art  so  conducive  to  the  comfort, 
gratification  and  sustenance  of  mankind.  The  fourth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  June  last,  in  the  splendid 
saloon  of  Signer  Carusi,  which  from  its  spaciousness,  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  display  to  great  advantage  the  noral  and  other  productions  of 
the  garden,and  the  Committee  of  arrangements  did  not  fail  to  manifest  theur 
usual  taste  and  industry  in  the  decoration  and  embellishment  of  the  room. 
It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  spectacle,  which  all  seemed  to  enjoy,  and  with 
which  none  could  avoid  being  delighted.  '*  Music,"  say  the  Committee, 
in  their  report,  "  which  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  such  exhibitions, 
added  its  cheerful  sounds  to  the  harmonious  notes  of  the  mocking  and 
Canary  birds  that  charmed  the  perfumed  atmosphere  with  their  melo- 
dy." The  visiters  were  numerous  and  respectable,  and  the  collections 
made  on  the  first  day  exceeded  those  taken  on  the  first  day  of  any  for- 
mer exhibition  of  the  Society.  To  the  great  disappointment  of  many 
who  had  delayed  their  visit  to  the  last  evening,  the  weather  was  so  show- 
ery, during  the  whole  of  the  second  day,  that  they  conld  not  attend. 
"Not  a  single  mark  of  disapprobation,"  observe  the  Committee,  "is 
known  to  have  been  made  by  any  of  the  numerous  assembly  ;  and  every 
visiter  seemed  to  enjoy  the  rich  treat  it  was  the  study  and  pride  of  the 
Committee  to  provide  for  all."  Among  the  interesting  spectacles  on  the 
second  day  was  the  appearance  of  the  orphans  of  the  Asylums  of 
Georgetown  and  Washington,  conducted  by  their  teachers,  who  par- 
took of  a  sumptuous  repast  of  strawberries  and  other  refreshments 
generously  provided  on  the  occasion  by  a  patroness  of  the  Society, 
whose  ardor  in  the  cause  is  equalled  only  by  her  benevolence.  These 
interesting  objects  of  charity  then  united  their  infant  voices  in  a  son^  of 
praise  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  retired  delighted  with  their  visit. 
It  is  due  to  those  ladies  who  so  kindly  volunteered  their  valuable  ser- 
vices, to  state  that  the  arrangement  of  the  cut  flowers  in  the  small  pyra- 
mids, vases  and  stands,  was  their  exclusive  work;  and  the  Committee 
remark  that  "  they  would  be  doing  great  violence  to  their  feelings  did 
they  withhold  the  warmest  expression  of  praise  and  approbation  so  justly 
due  to  the  young  ladies,  to  wnom  they  were  also  indebted  for  so  many 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  admired  ornaments  of  the  room."*  Greater 
unanimity  and  anxiety  to  excel  each  other  existed  among  the  contribu- 
tors than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  the  display  of  floral  beauty  was 
therefore  more  splendid  in  the  collection  of  rare,  valuable,  and  curious 
plants  than  it  ever  had  before  been.  Among  the  rare  plants  were 
line  specimens  of  tea,  India  rubber,  cactuses,  camphor  tree,  sago  plants, 
coral  tree,  silver  tree  of  New  Holland,  several  curious  New  Ilolland 
acacias,  heaths,  &c.  The  florists  also  exhibited  the  largest  and  finest 
collection  of  geraniums  that  had  ever  before  been  seen  at  the  shows  of 
the  Society  ;  a  great  variety  of  China  and  new  hybrid  roses,  some  of 

freat  beauty  ;  fine  large  plants  of  the  Cam^Uta  jap6nica,  raised  in  this 
>istrict  from  seed,  and  by  inarching  ;  a  variety  of  calceolaria  ;  some 
superior  dahlias  in  fine  bloom  :  and  of  native  plants,  some  very  delicate 
orchises,  ferns,  mosses,  See.  The  large  contributors  on  this  occasion 
were  Messrs.  Peirce,  Douglass,  Buist,  Dr.  McWilliams,  Dr.  Gunnell, 
Mr  R.  Dick,  Mr.  Hoppe,  Mr.  Fulmer,  ficc.  of  the  District ;  Messrs. 
John  and  Samuel  Feast,  of  Baltimore. 

*  The«  yoyng  ladies  wore  the  Misses  Mead,  Morrell,  Cox,  Seaton,  Price,  Smith  and 
Barnard* 
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Handsome  contributions  were  also  made  by  Mrs.  Boraford,  Mrs. 
SeatoD,  Mrs.  Kurtz,  Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Berry,  Mrs.  Peirce, 
Mrs.  Lenthall,  Mrs.  For.<tyth,  Mrs.  Douglass,  &c.,  and  the  Misses  F. 
Ciark,  Gilhnao,  Wattersou,  Boyel,  M.  Jones,  Barnard,  and  Gunne]]. 
The  flourishing  College  at  Georgetown  likewise  contributed  a  large 
collection  of  aloes,  acacias,  tea  plauts,  cactuses,  and  various  green-house 
plants.  Mr.  Dick's  large  and  beautiful  heliotroue  was  much  admired,  and 
also  his  double  flowering  pomegranate,  calceolaris,  &c.  Of  Mr.  Fulmer, 
who  sent  a  vanetv  of  garden  flowers  of  the  best  varieties,  the  Committee 
thus  speak  :  *^  This  gentleman  deserves  great  credit  for  the  attention 
iie  has  paid  to  this  tribe  of  plants,  in  selecting  and  cultivating  only  the 
best  and  most  showv  sorts."  Mr.  John  Feast's  specimen  of  the  Cactus 
speciosissimus,  with  four  beautiful  flowers,  excited  great  admiration. 
Mr.  Samuel  Feast  sent  a  specimen  of  the  Cactus  speci6sus,  with  up- 
wards of  75  expanded  flowers,  a  collection  of  near  200  roses,  embrac- 
ing China,  French  and  Scotch,  splendid  pieonies,  &c.,  which  were  not 
received,  unfortunately,  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day's  exhibi- 
bition,  when,  from  the  delay  and  the  want  of  water,  they  had  been 
considerably  injured.  The  cactus,  had  it  been  received  immediately 
on  its  arrival,  would,  the  Committee  think,  '*  have  formed  one  of  the 
most  splendid  objects  in  the  room."  From  Mrs.  Bomford's  choice 
collection,  fine  specimens  of  Ficus  el&stica,  geraniums,  calceolarias, 
&c.  were  obtained,  and  a  variety  of  cut  flowers,  tastefully  arrang- 
ed in  silver  and  China  vases.  Mrs.  Seaton  sent  fine  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  loaded  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
shell  flowers;  Mrs.  B.  M.  Berry,  cut  flowers,  arranged  with  taste  in 
jposs;  Mrs.  Peirce,  new  varieties  of  heart's-ease,  very  large  and  beau- 
tiful; Miss  Gilman,  a  beautiful  collection  of  native  and  and  exotic  flowers 
BO  arranged  as  to  form  the  word  "  Flora,"  and  Miss  M.  Johns,  pretty 
specimens  of  shell  flowers,  very  creditable  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  ar- 
tist. Of  the  fruits  exhibited  at  this  show,  the  Committee  on  fruits  speak 
in  fatj^h  and  just  terms.  Of  the  strawberries  exhibited,  there  were  some 
specimens,  the  Committee  remark,  "  which  far  outdid  any  heretofore 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  ^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
attention  to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit  is  firmlv  fixed 
in  this  District,  and  the  produce  of  the  finest  sorts  much  increased,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  common  and  inferior  kind."  At  this,  as  at  the  pre- 
ceding exhibition,  the  superiority  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Cam- 
mack,  "  whose  Southborough  seedling  surpassed  in  size  and  beauty 
every  other  specimen  offered."  The  goosberries  were  fine  and  free 
from  rust.  "  Those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cammack,  from  trees  imported 
by  him  from  Lancashire,  in  1834,  were  the  largest  offered, and  of  these  the 
^reen  gage  was  decidedly  the  finest."  The  cherries  were  generally 
mferior  to  those  at  former  exhibitions.  The  parcel  by  M.  St.  C.  Clarke, 
Esq.  were  the  finest  in  maturity,  appearance,  and  flavor.  The  cur- 
rants were  few  and  small;  and  of  the  green-house  fruits,  the  Committee 
give  the  superiority  to  those  sent  by  Dr.  McWilliams,  though  those 
produced  by  Dr.  Ailey  and  Mr.  Peirce  would  have  reflected  high  honor 
on  any  gardener.  The  following  are  the  varieties  of  strawberries  ex- 
hibited :  Hudson,  white  melon,  Bath  scarlet,  Downton,  Wilmot,  Haut- 
bois,  Methven,  Southborough  seedling.  Keen's  seedling,  John  Adams, 
and  Bourbon  pine;  and  the  exhibiters  were  Mrs.  B.  M.  Berry,  Mrs. 
Hickey,  Mrs.  Seaton,  Mrs.  Towson,  and  Messrs.  Hojipe,  Smith,  Bar- 
Dard,  Ousley,  William  and  £dmund  Cammack.  The  cherries  were  of  the 
following  kinds,  viz.  May  and  June  Duke,  Spanish  yellow,  white-heart 
and  black  Tartarian;  and  the  goosberries,  the  Warrington,  Hero,  white- 
smith, sportsman,  green  gage,  Waters,  amber,  and  favorite  green.  The 
«how  of  esculent  vegetables  was,  for  the  season,  very  creditable.  These 
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consisted  of  yarious  kiods  of  radishes,  peas,  lettuce,  odIods,  early  and 
George  York  cabbages,  Mercer  and  H.sh-leaf  kidney  potatoes,  bunch 
and  Windsor  t)ean!4, beets,  rhubarb,cauliflower,  long  frame,  London  loof 
early,  Patrick's  prize  and  Lumber  Park  cucumbers,  double-leaf  curled 
parsley,  early  horn  carrots,  mushrooms,  and  early  tomatoes. —  W, 
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Potatoes,  new  : 

c<-»«».l?:rSn::::: 


!  per  butlwl.. 

•^"^.  {?:rS^.';::; 

Onions : 

red,  per  bunch 

white,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel,. . . 
Carrots,  per  bushel,.  [.   . , 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horscmdish,  per  pound,. . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Gai'lic,  per  pound, 


Cobbagea,  Stdads,  ^c, 

CSabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Rod  Dutch, 

Cauiiflowei-s,each, , 

Brocolis,  each, 

Lettuce,  por  head, , 

Celery,  per  root, , 


Sguasket  and  Pumpkint, 

Squashes,  per  pound: 

Autumnal  marrow, , 

Lima, 

Wister  cruokneck,. . . . , 

Pumpkins,  each,. 
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Pot  and  Sweet  Herb$, 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. . . . 

Sage,  per  pound, , 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,. . . , 

Savory,  per  bunch, , 

Spearmint,  per  bunch,. . . 

Fmiie. 

Apples,  dessert : 

<>»-''.{^SXl::: 
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Golden  pippins,  per  bushel, '1 
Pears: 
Passe  Colmar,  per  dozen,. . 
Chaumontel,  per  dosen,. . . . 
St.  Germain,  per  dozen,. . . 

Beurre  Diel,  per  dozen, 

Prince's  St.  Germain  pi-  doz. 
Lcwip,  per  dozen, 


Quinces,  fier  bushel^ 

jPine-appics,  each, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 
Malaga, 
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Rem ABRs. — There  is  but  little  to  note  in  the  state  of  the  market  this 
month.    The  weather  has  remained  cold^  though  not  so  severe  as  to 


Fulton  Market^  JVew  York.  29 

prevent  the  brioging  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  from  the 
country.  The  stock,  tlierefore,  on  hand,  is  considerably  large  and  of 
good  quality. 

Potatoes  remain  without  any  alteration,  except  in  Eastports,  which 
have  advanced  a  shade;  and  sweet,  which,  from  the  diminished  stock, 
command  higher  rates.  Sales  of  turnips  have  been  more  brisk,  and,  al- 
though there  is  a  good  stock,  prices  have  advanced.  Bunched  onions 
are  rather  scarce. 

Of  cabbages  there  is  a  good  supply,  excepting  drumheads,  of  which 
only  a  very  limited  stock  of  those  of  good  quality  remains  on  hand:  the 
reason  of  their  scarcity  we  alluded  to  in  our  November  report.  Cauli- 
flowers yet  come  to  hand  in  tolerable  abundance  for  the  season.  Bro- 
colis  are  about  gone.  Lettuce  improves  in  quality  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. Celery  is  plentiful  and  prices  moderate.  Squashes  arc  less 
abundant  than  at  our  last  report,  and  prices  of  all  sorts  have  much  ad- 
vanced; considering  the  cool  summer  and  early  frosts,  the  stock  is  far 
greater,  and  the  quality  very  superior  to  what  would  have  been 
supposed. 

Apples  remain  about  the  same;  some  fine  golden  pippins  have  just 
come  to  hand;  Baldwins  keep  finely.  Of  pears,  the  supply  has  fallen 
off,  and,  with  the  exception  or  the  Lewis,  there  is  only  a  few  dozens  re- 
maining; some  very  handsome  pears,  known  as  Prince's  St.  Germain, 
have  been  receivecf.  Quinces  are  about  gone.  Pine-apples  are  scarce. 
Malaga  grapes  abundant,  there  having  been  some  arrivals  with  large 
quantities.  Cranberries  remain  about  the  same.  Walnuts  and  chest- 
nuts are  scarce.— Four*,  M.  T.,  BostoUy  Dec.  23rf,  1837. 


Art.  VL    FtUtan  Market,  New  York. 

Vegetables. — ^Potatoes,  per  bushel,  37]^  to  63)  cts.  Turnips,  per 
bushel,  25  to  37i  cts.  Carrots,  per  bushel,  50  to  62i  cts.  Parsnips, 
per  bushel,  50  to  63^  cts.  Beets,  per  bushel,  62j|  to  75  cts.  Horserad- 
ish, per  bushel,  $1  to  $3.  Onions,  per  bushel:  red,  $\;  white,  $1.50. 
Spinach,  per  bushel,  37^  to  50  cts.  Cabbages,  per  dozen:  drumheads, 
37i|  to  75  CIS.;  Savoys,  374  to  50  cts.;  red  Dutch,  75  cte.  to  #1.  Celery, 
per  dozen  bunches,  $1  to  $1.50.  Cauliflowers,  each,  124  to  374  cts. 
Common  salad,  per  half  peck,  25  cts.  Leeks,  per  dozen,  35  cts.  Sal- 
sify, per  dozen  bunches,  634  cts.    Pumpkins,  each,  134  to  50  cts. 

Fruit. — Apples,  per  barrel:  Rhode  Island  ffreenings,  $3.50;  Newtown 

Pippins,  $1.75  to  $3.35;  Spitzemberg,  $3;  Bauderveres,  $3;  comrooD, 
1.35  to  $1.50.  Pears,  winter,  per  half  peck,  35  cts.  Cranberries,  per 
bushel,  $3.  Grapes,  foreign:  white, 35 cts;  black,  37 ik  cts.  Pine-apples, 
each,  50  cts.  Oranges,  per  dozen,  374  to  634  cts.  Lemons,  per  aozen, 
374  to  634  cts.  Cocoanuts,  per  dozen,  75  cts.  Chestnuts,  per  bushel, 
$5.  Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel,  $3.50  to  $3.00.  Black  walnuts,  per 
bushel,  50  to  75  cts. 

Remarks. — The  market  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  common  vege- 
tables, which  sell  at  reasonable  prices.  Brocoli  is  very  scarce.  Cauli- 
flowers have  been  rather  plentiful,  and  of  good  quality.  Salsify  is  rath- 
er scarce.  Celery  plenty,  and  of  good  quality.  Apples  are  plentiful 
and  at  reasonable  prices;  as  are  also  irrapes,  oranges  and  lemons.— 
Yowrs,  J.  ££.,  New  York,  Dec.  33rf,  1837. 
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But  little  can  be  done  out  this  month,  unless  the  weather  is  remarka-^ 
bl^  mild.  Up  to  the  present  time  (Dec.  35th,  1837,)  it  has  been  cold^ 
with  some  snow,  though  but  little  remains  upon  the  ground;  there  is 
DOW  some  appearance  of  mild  weather.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  have 
early  ve<;etable.s,  hot-beds  may  be  put  into  operation  early  in  the  month. 
Proper  directions  for  making  these,  and  the  forcing  of  cucumbers,  will 
be  found  detailed  in  vol.  II.  If  there  are  frames  containing  plants,  they 
should  be  properly  aired  every  fair  day,  and  covered*  well  at  night.  In- 
doors' preparation  may  be  made  for  the  summer  season,  and  much  done 
to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  planting  season,  by  preparing  the  tal- 
lies for  marking  plants,  &c.  Stakes  for  tying  up  plants  may  he  made 
and  painted,  and  other  operations  done,  which  cannot  be  put  off  till  the 
spring  or  summer,  without  interfering  with  the  labor  of  the  garden. 

FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

The  onlv  things  that  can  be  done  in  this  department  n  the  forcing  of 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  in  the  hot-house,  the  pruning  of  vines  io  the 
green-house,  if  not  done  before,  and  the  forcing  of  strawberries  in  hot* 
Beds. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  green-house,  the  plants  will  need  but  little  water;  all  dry  leayee- 
should  be  picked  from  the  plants,  and  the  house  should  be  fumigated,  to- 
destroy  lice,  &.c. 

Camelliai  are  about  the  only  plants  that  require  considerable  water 
this  month;  as  their  flower-buds  advance,  they  should  be  well  sopplied.* 
The  seeds  may  now  be  sown. 

AmaryUises  beginning  to  grow  should  be  potted. 

Erythrinas  that  flower  in  August  and  September,  and  that  have  since 
been  at  rest,  should  now  be  repotted  and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat,  until 
they  have  started  well,  when  tney  may  be  put  m  a  warm  part  of  the 
green-house,  where  they  will  bloom. 

Heaths  should  be  watered  carefully. 

Dahlias  J  for  early  flowering,  may  now  be  potted  and  plooged  in  » 
moderate  heat. 

Annuals,  for  early  blooming,  should  have  their  seeds  now  sown  lO' 
hot-beds. 

SehizanthuseSf  and  other  annuals,  in  pots,  should  be  shifted  into  a 
larger  size. 

VEGETABLE  DBFARTMBXT. 

Cucumber  seeds  should  now  be  planted  in  a  brisk  hot-bed  oTone  or 
more  lights,  as  the  quantinr  is  wanted.  Make  preparations,  while  thr 
seedlings  are  coming  on,  for  the  beds  for  ridging  the  plants  into. 

Radish  seeds  should  be  sown. 

Lettuce  seeds  may  be  also  sown. 

Asparagus  may  be  now  forced.  Full  directions  will  be  found  in  toL 
III,  pp.  964,444. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

The  articles  in  this  number  are  all  original.  Our  paper  on  the  pro- 
gress of  Horticulture  we  hope  will  prove  interesting.  Mr.  Russell's, 
on  planting  Hedges,  is  what  has  long  been  wanted;  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  the  means  of  inducing  proprietors  of  country  residences  to  en- 
close their  lands  in  this  manner.  Art.  IV,  communicated  by  Prof.  Tor- 
rey,  of  New  York,  will  interest  all  those  who  wish  to  procure  very 
early  crops  of  grapes.  Mr.  Brackenridge's,  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Orchid^cen?,  will  guide  the  novice  in  the  management  of  many  of  the 
genera.  Under  our  floricultural  notices  will  be  found  much  new  and 
interesting  matter. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  omit  considerable  Miscellaneous  Intelli- 
gence, including  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
in  order  to  give  place  to  the  communication  of  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Wilder. 

We  take  this  early  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  several 
communications  and  favors  from  our  correspondent**.  We  hope  they 
will  continue  to  aid  us  as  promptly  throughout  the  volume.  We  return 
them  our  sincere  thanks. 

0C3"  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  correspondents  and  readers 
to  the  Prospectus  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  appears  on  the  next  page 
of  the  cover  of  this  number.  We  would  also  request  the  secretaries  of 
the  various  horticultural  societies  in  the  countrv  (all  of  which  take  our 
Magazine,)  to  notice  the  Prospectus.  We  snould  be  pleased  if  they 
^would  use  their  exertions  to  extend  its  circulation  among  the  members 
of  their  respective  societies. 

Received — Manuscript  Communicationa  from  J.  W.  Russell,  Prof. 
Torrey,  R.  Bui^st,  A.  J.  D.,  J.  A.  T.,  Wm.  Brackenridge,  J.,  George 
Watterston,  Flora,  E.  W.  B.,  E.  M.  R.,  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  S.  Walk- 
er, J.  H.,  W.,  M.  P.  Wilder. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers.—The  Cultivator  for  Dec,  1837.  The 
Silk  Cullurist  and  Farmer's  Manual,  No.  9,  for  Dec,  1837.  The 
Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  42,  43,  44,  and  45,  1837.  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener, Nos.  28,  29,  30  and  31,  1837.  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor. 
Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  48,  49,  50  and  51,  1837.  A  Catalogue  of  Plants, 
native  or  naturalized,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbern,  N.  C,  with  remarks 
and  synonyms.     By  H.  B.  Croom,  Esq.,  A.  M. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Conmiunications,  as  also  Seeds,  or 
dried  specimens  of  Plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grub*ful  for.  They 
may  be  directed  to  the  publishers.  Merchants  Row,  Bosion. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  are  requested  to  be  particular  and 
direct  to  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture^  as  papers  and  letters  are  oth- 
erw^ise  liable  to  be  miscarried. 

DC5* Editors,  with  whom  we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing 
the  Prospectus. 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  Bookstores  of  Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &,  Co., 
and  Otis,  Broaders  Sl  Co.,  at  Colman's  Literary  Rooms,  and  at  the  Seed 
Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston;  at  the  office  of  the  Publish- 
er, in   New  York. 
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The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture  commences 
the  first  of  January,  1838.  It  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  three 
years,  ami  the  favorable  notices  of  it  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  are  good  evidence  of  its  merits. 
During  this  period  its  pages  have  been  enriched  with  communications ' 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  distinguished  horticulturists  in  the  country, 
treating  upon  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  both  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Reviews  of  various  works  have'  appeared,  and  plans  of 
green-houses  and  other  garden  structures  been  introduced.  A  variety 
of  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  has  been  gathered  together,  including  For- 
eign Notices;  Reports  of  Horticultural  Exhibitions  have  been  given,  and 
the  Price  Current  of  the  Boston,  and  (latterly)  New  York  fruit  and  vege- 
table  markets,  has  regularly  appeared.  A  vast  mass  of  original  infor- 
mation, important  to  both  the  novice  and  the  adept  in  the  science  of 
Horticulture,  has  been  accumulated,  which,  in  no  other  form,  would 
have  probably  been  given  to  the  public.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  the  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  the  establishment  of 
our  Magazine,  so  apparent  are  they  to  all  who  have  looked  with  any 
interest  to  the  spread  of  this  pleasing  and  useful  art.     The  love  for  ncli 

fruits  and  fine  flowers,  and  the  taste  for  beautiful  gardens,  has  increased 

'^^^  a  great  extent,  and  collections  of  plants  have  been  made,  equalling 
those  of  celebrated  establishments  in  Europe. 

The  Fourth  Volume  will  be  the  same  in  its  character  as  the  previous 
ones:  improvements,  however,  will  be  introduced,  and  every  exertion 
made  to  render  it  more  interesting.  The  Fomological  Notices,  and  No^ 
tices  of  New  Culinary  Vegetables  will  be  continued,  and  with  the  same 
aid  as  those  in  the  Third  Volume.  Plans  of  green-houses  and  other  gar- 
den structures,  will  also  appear.  As  our  practical  horticulturists  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  various  objects  under 
their  care,  Jhe  improved  modes  of  operation  will  be  given  through  our 
pages.  Notices  of  every  thing  new  or  interesting,  relatin;^  to  gardening, 
will  be  sought  out,  so  as  to  render  the  Magazine  a  complete  compendi- 
um of  all  that  transpires  on  the  interesting  subjects  of  Horticulture  or 
Floriculture. 

But  to  effect  all  these  important  objects,  we  must  urge  upon  our 
friends  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ourpatrons.  We 
have  twice  (at  the  close  of  the  second  and  third  volumes)  called  upon 
them  to  aid  us  in  our  enterprise,  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  to  some 
purpose.  Yet,  did  we  not  look  forward  to  a  far  more  extended  circula- 
tion, and  had  we  not  good  reason  to  suppose  that  all  interested  in  the 
science  would  come  to  our  assistance,  sooner  or  later,  we  should  be  in- 
duced to  stop  where  we  are,  and  wait  until  that  time  should  arrive, 
when  there  would  be  a  greater  certainty  of  our  being  more  liberally  aid- 
ed in  our  efforts.  But  we  cannot  believe  that,  in  a  country  so  extended 
as  ours — with  such  a  variety  of  climate  and  soil — and  such  a  mass  of  in- 
telligent citizens,  thousands  of  whom  are  devoted  to  gardening, — ^we 
shall  not  have  adequate  support.  May  we  receive  that  best  of  all 
evidences  that  our  labors  are  duly  appreciated,  the  addition  of  double 
the  number  of  readers  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  possessing. 
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New  and  Rare  Plants. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  have  for  sale  fine  healthy  Plants  of  the  follow- 
ing new  and  rare  species, — all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 
Russelia  juncea 
Clianthus  nuniceus 
Verbena  Tweedieana,  (a  most 
superb  plant) 

H.  &  CO.  also  offer  for  sale  fine  Plants  of  the  following  new  and 
splendid  Pelargoniums. 
Dennis's  perfection  Sylveri 

BouganviHeianum  Regulator 

Diaderaatum  General  Washington 

Superbissimum  Lord  Denman. 


Manettia  glabra 
Lantana  Sellowi 
Oxalis  Bowiei 
Epiphyllum  splendidum. 


PEREJVJVIAIi    HERBACEOUS  PliAlVTS. 

sio'Ny la's  (S  (s® ^ 

SEEDSMEN    AND    FLORISTS, 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have 
for  sale  a  very  choice  collection  of  Perennial  flowering  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  comprising  a  great  number  of  fine  kinds,  particularly 
of  Phloxes  and  Campanulas.  The  following  catalogue  b  an* 
nexed  of  some  of  the  most  desirable  for  the  flower  border. 


Aoonitum  album 
AlyasDio  aaxatile 
Aquilegia  siberica 
-^— ^^—  glandulosa 
Asclepiaa  tuberota 
Aster  ftiberica 
—  noTBB  Angbs 
Astragalus  ooobrychii 
Astrantta  major 
Campanula  aggregata 

colfina 
■  aliiarifblia 


Dielytra  eximia 
Dracocephalum  altaiense 
— ^— —  virginicum 

■  repens 

Epilobiam  gpicatum 
Gaillardia  ariatata 


HeliaQthus  multiflorus  plono 
Hibiscus  palustris 
Liatrifl  scariosa 
spicata 
Lupinns  polyphyllos 
Lychoia  chaloe^onica  alba 

'pleno 
Lycbnis  chalcedonica  coc- 

*cinca  pleno 
CEnothera  maei'ocarpa 


Lforreji 
grandiflora 


Oeamtis  erecta 
Goraopsas  lanooolata 
— ^—  tripterifl 


-carpatica 

-  pereicsefolia 

-  persicaefolia  pi 

-  rapunicoloidM 
-eliptica 
-TracheliumpleDO  Omphalodefl  verna 

-alba    Pnoniea — all  the  varietiei 
Phlox  paniculate 

undnlata  pumila 

fuaveoleiM 

Carolina  fimbriata 

pyramidalis 

j^rramidalia  alba 

pyramidalis  pomila 

eamea 

eordala 

tardiSora 

htifoUa 


De^ihiniiiDi  ehuum 

iotarwdhim 
gtandiiiormB 
etefMM  ' 


Phlox  dix'aricata 
setacea 
reptans 
Wheeleriaaa 
Sliepardi 
disticha 
corymbosa 
bimaculata 
pendulina 
americana, 
decussata 
decussata  alba 
maculata 
glorocrata 
Walker's  leedllog 
roseum 
with  many  others 
Potentilla  formosa 

Riisseliiana 
Sanguinara  canadensis 
Spiim  ulmaria 

ulmaria  variegmta 
filipendula 
^  filipendula  pleno 
Veronica  caucasica 

gentiaooides 
sporea 
elegant 
ne^lecta 
spicata  pumik 


^^^  Brsck*s  seedling 

HOVET  9l  CO.  possess  a  great  number  of  species  not  enu- 
merated here^  for  want  of  room. 
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HovBT  &  Co.  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  their  friends 
and  the  public  to  the  following  Catalogue  of  Select  and  Choice 
New  Dahlias,  for  1838.  The  varieties  have  gained  prizes  at  all 
the  numerous  Floricultural  Shows  in  England,  the  past  year,  and 
h%ye  also  been  exhibited  by  them  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  They  can  recommend  them 
as  being  some  of  tlie  best  kinds  in  cultivation.  Orders  should  be 
Saul  early,  as  the  stock  of  some  of  the  rare  varieties  is  very  limit- 
ed. Plants  packed  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported  to  any 
part  of  the  country. 

Adventure,  (Toward^s,)  fine  purple,  4 

Angelina,  white,  beautifully  edged  with  lilac,  4  to  5 

Apollo,  {Widnall^s,)  fine  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  S  "  5 

Bronze,  (Brown's  J  bronze,  fine  shape,  4  to  5 

Beauty  of  Dulwich,  orange  shaded,  always  good,  5 

Camberwell,  rosy  lilac,  4  to  5 

Burgundy,  dark  maroon,  4**5 

Bride  of  Abydos,  fine  white,  4  to  5 

Bride,  (Harding's)  white,  5  **  6 

Brown's  Desdemona,  white,  edged  with  pink,  3 

Gem  or  Royal  Adelaide,  white,  edged  with  rose,     4 

Clara,  (Seaman's^)  fine  large  white,  4  to  5 
Countess  of  Sheffield,  rosy  purple,  very  fine  cupped  petals,  6 

Croesus,  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  4 

Camellia  flora  alba,  fine  white,  3  to  4 

Cedo  Nulli,  or  Waterloo,  yellow,  margin  red,  3 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  surperb  scarlet,  7  to  9 

Coronet,  maroon,  large  flower,  4 

Criterion,  pure  white,  margined  with  lilac,  4  to  5 

Clio,  (WidnalVs)  rich  purple,  3  •*  4 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  {Elphinstone^s)  large  blush,  shaded  with 

pink,  fine  oupped  petals,  (extra,)  4 
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Diadem  de  Flora,  (Girling^a,)  crinuon,  (very  fine,)  4 

Duke  of  Bedford,  (Mwhy'sJ  dark  plumb  color,  cupped  petals, 

(extra  fine,)  5 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  {Sk%rv%ng%)  white,  edged  with  ver- 
milion, 6 
Dennisii,  fine  ruby  purple,                                                    '     5  to  6 
Douglas's  Glory,  superb  scarlet,  5 
Enterprise,  (  WidnaWs,)  crimson  purple,                                 6 
£xemplar  {WtdnaWs,)  white,  cupped  petals,                         5 
Empress,  (jDennts's,)  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  4 
Emperor  of  the  Yellows,                                                            5 
Fisherton  Rival,  rose,  cupped  petals,  (true,)                           3 
Golden  Sovereign,  {HeadUy*8,)  rich  gold  yellow,  perfect  bloom- 
er,                                                                                   6 
Granta,  dark  claret,  cupped  petals,  4  to  5 
Uermione,  white,  tipped  with  purple,  (extra  fine,)                 6 
Hebe,  (WidnaWs,)  bright  rose,                                              3  to  4 
Inwood's  Ariel,  mottled  lilac,                                                   4  *'  5 
Jupiter,  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,                                         3  to  4 
King  Otho,  large  bright  rose,  (fine,)                                        3  "  4 
King  of  the  Dahlias,  (WidnaWsj)  pure  white,  beautifully  edged 

with  rose  pink,  4  to  6 

King  of  Beauties,   (Elphin»tane*$y)  light,  with  crimson  margin, 

(extra  shape,)  4 

King  of  Yellows,  {ElphinaUme^aJ  free  bloomer,  fine  shaped, 

cupped  petals,  4  to  5 

Lavinia,  pure  white,   edged  with  lilac,  fine  large  flower,  free 

bloomer,  3  to  4 

Liord  Liverpool,  find  dark  purple,  5  ''  6 

Lady  Molyneux,  deep  red,  white  tipped,  3 

Fordwich,  blush  lilac,  4  to  5 

Lilac  Perfection,  fine  lilac,  excellent  form,  4  '*  5 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  (  WeUs'a,)  white  and  lilac,  6  "  6 

Loveley's  Earl  Gray,  fine  orange,  4  ''  5 

Lady  Dartmouth,  (  WtdtuUl^a,)  white  ground,  delicately  margin- 
ed with  blush  lilac,  exquisitely  globular  shape,  cupped  pe- 
tals, considered  the  best  shaped  dahlia  ever  seen,  3  to  4 
Liberty,  (Harrises,)  very  fine,  shaded  purple,  4  ''  5 
Marchioness,  (Wheekr^aj)  white  and  lilac,  (fine,)                   3 
]tf azeppa,  ( Tkorbum^Sy)  shaded  light  crimson,                        4 
Mary,  (Ihdd8^»,)  fine  white,  laced  with  rosy  lilac,  extra  fine,  4  to  5 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  (Dodda^s,)  very  delicate  white,  beauti- 
fully tipped  with  purple,  cupped  petals,                             4  to  5 
Metropolitan  Perfection ,f  dark  velvet  crimson,                         6 

Calypso,  delicate  rose,  5  to  6 

Mrs.  Wilkinson,  delicate  blush,  (beautiful,)  4  <<  5 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  (  WidnalVs,)  white  ground,  elegant- 
ly edged  with  beautiful  rose,  (extra,)  3  to  4 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  (ElphinaUme^a,)  ruby,  cupped  petals, 

globular  shaped,  (fine,)  6 

Mrs.  Broadwood,  (Elpkinstone'a,)  white,  purple  tips,  and  dark 
centre,  (fine  habit,^  6 
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Napoleon,  (Smithes  J  dark  claret,  (extra  fine,)  5  to  6 
Neptune,  superb  lilac,  3  ••  4 
Niobe,  rosy  white,  (fine,)  3  **  4 
Princess  Victoria,  (fVidnaWs,)  white  ground,  margined  with  pur- 
ple, cupped  petals,  exquisite  form  and  free  flowerer,  4 
Penelope,  (fVells^s,)  pale  yellow,  edged  with  white,  6  **  6 
Pratt's  Clio,  buff,  tipped  with  lilac,  6  *•  6 
Perfection,  (Holman'Sy)  white,  beautiful  pink  edge,  4 
Paragon,  (Wells^s)  yellow,  with  white  edge,  4  to  5 
Paris,  (WidnaWs,)  bright  purple,  cupped  petals,  4  **  5 
Prince  of  Orange,  (frtdnaWs,)  orange,  6  **  6 
Queen  of  Scarlets,  fine  scarlet, 

Dahlias,  white,  edged  with  purple,  4  *•  5 

Elizabeth,  (Brown's  J  white,  mottled  with  purple,  .  4  •'  6 

Red  Rover,  (Crirling'Sy)  dark  red,  fine  show  flower,  6 

Rose  Incomparable,  rose,  (fine,)  4  to  5 

Rising  Sun,  large  scarlet,  (fine,)  6  '*  7 

Rival  Yellow,  (Jackson's,)  (extra  fine,)  6 

Scarlet  Perfection,  (Brewer's  J  scarlet,  cupped  petals,  3**4 

Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  the  best  of  its  class,  4  **  5 

Star,  scarlet,  fine  form,  6 

Selwood  King,  cream,  edged  with  crimson  purple,  3 
Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  rosy  crimson,  exquisite  shape,  cupped  petals, 

(superb,)  6  to  6 
Springfield  Rival,  dark  rosy  crimson,  6  *^  6 
Sulphurea  elegans,  (Jones's,)  delicate  sulphur,  best  of  the  yel- 
lows, 5  to  6 
Triumphant,  (Jeffrie's,)  purple,  cupped  petals,  (extra  fine,)  5  *'  6 
Unicorn,  (Gaines's,)  rosy  lilac,  5  "  6 
Urania,  pink,  with  white  centre  and  fine  form,  4  **  5 
Vandycke,  bronze,  (fine  form,)  4  **  6 
Venus,  (fVtdnall's)  white,  beautifully  edged  with  crimson,  6  **  7 
Westland's  Marquis,  crimson,  with  black  stripe,  3 
WidnalPs  Premier,  crimson,  cupped  petals,  4 
Widnall's  Glaucus,  bright  amber,  the  edges  tinged  with  dark 

red,  large  flower,  cupped  petals,  3 

Widnall's  Rainbow,  purple,  shaded  with  crimson  and  red,  free 
bloomer,  flowers  rising  well  above  the  foliage,  (very  fine,)  5 
Widnall's  fJuHet,  deep  rose,  cupped  petals,  fine  globular  shape, 

remarkably  full,  an  abundant  bloomer,  3  to  4 

Warminster  Rival,  bright  rosy  purple,  (fine,)  6  **  7 

Wilmot's  Superb,  fine  purple,  4  **  5 

Young's  Black  Ajax,  large,  dark  purple,  5**6 

Zarah,  delicate  pink,  (fine,)  5  "  6 

%*  The  prices  to  the  above  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  H.  &  Co.  expect  to  receive  many  new 
and  superior  varieties,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Dbt  Roots  may  be  had,  of  many  fine  sorts,  at  very  reasonable 
ralei.    The  trade  supplied. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Hedges  in  the  United  States. 
By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

The  repeated  inquiries  made  of  us,  in  relation  to  live  fences, 
induce  us  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks  in  this 
Magazine.  In  many  sections  of  the  Union,  where  timber  is  be- 
coming scarce,  and  stone  for  fencing  does  not  abound,  a  substi- 
tute is  anxiously  sought  after,  and  must  be  found  in  some  species 
of  plant,  capable  of  making  a  close  and  impenetrable  hedge. 
The  advantages  of  live  fences  are,  great  durability,  impervious- 
ness  to  man  and  beast,  a  trifling  expense  in  keeping  in  order,  and 
the  great  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  appearance.  Harmonizing 
in  color  with  the  pleasant  green  of  the  lawn  and  fields,  they  may, 
without  (like  board  fences)  being  offensive  to  the  eye,  he  brought, 
in  many  places,  quite  near  to  the  dwelling-house.  The  delight- 
ful verdure,  and,  when  in  blossom,  the  exquisite  perfume  of  the 
hedges  in  England,  have  been  celebrated  by  many  of  the  poets: 

-  How  rich  the  gale ! 


Far  off  I  scent  the  hawthorn's  bloom." 

May  is  the  beautiful  appellation  familiarly  bestowed  on  the 
hawthorn  in  many  parts  of  England;  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
its  flowers,  deep  green  of  its  verdure,  and  brilliant  crimson  of  its 
berries,  unite  in  making  the  hedges  composed  of  it  among  the 
finest  objects  in  that  highly  cultivated  country. 

The  English  hawthorn  is,  however,  unsuited  to  the  United 
States.  We  make  this  remark,  after  witnessing  numerous  trials 
in  its  cultivation  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  say  unsuit- 
ed, because,  although  a  hedge,  and,  with  great  care,  a  good  hedge, 
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may  be  formed  of  it  in  many  places,  yet  it  is  so  evidently  bfe* 
rior  to  some  other  varieties  of  native  hawthorn,  that  it  is  unwor- 
thy of  extensive  culture  here.  Our  summers  are  too  hot  and 
dry  for  a  plant,  whose  most  genial  home  is  in  the  moist  and 
showery  climate  of  England.  In  the  spring  months  nothing  can 
exceed  the  freshness  of  the  soft  green  of  the  English  hawthorn. 
But  the  moment  the  hot  July  sun  bursts  out,  the  growth  is  check- 
ed, the  leaves  begin  to  turn  brown,  and,  before  the  middle  of 
August,  two  thirds  of  the  hedge  is  bare  and  defoliated.  This 
want  of  vigor  also  gives  room  for  the  successful  operation  of  a 
host  of  aphides,  and  other  insects,  which  prey  upon  it,  and  often 
destroy  many  of  the  plants. 

There  are  about  twenty  species  of  hawthorn  growing  wild  in 
North  America,  and  among  them  may  be  found  some  of  the  finest 
hedge  plants  in  the  world,  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  every  cli- 
mate and  soil,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  With  a  more  luxuriant 
and  rapid  growth  than  the  English  thorn,  they  combine  greater 
strength  and  closeness  of  branches,  stronger  thorns,  and,  when 

Eroperly  trimmed,  present  a  more  impenetrable  barrier  to  man  or 
east.  During  the  hottest  period  of  summer  they  retiun  their 
foliage  in  all  its  vivid  brightness,  and  add  to  the  beautpr  of  the 
garden  or  fields,  late  in  the  season,  by  the  beautiful  crunson  of 
their  autumnal  foliage. 

We  have  in  different  stages  of  growth,  at  this  establishment, 
six  different  kinds  of  hedges,  and  have  found  none  to  surpass  in 
excellence  the  J^ewcastle  thorn,  (Cratae^gus  Crus-g&lli.)  It  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  south  of  New  Jersey,  and  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  makes  a  close,  durable,  and  impenetrable 
hedge,  suitable  for  the  most  exposed  situations.  Our  common 
thorn  (C.  punctata)  resembles  it  in  many  respects,  and,  as  we 
have  tested,  is  capable  of  making  a  hedge  far  superior  to  the 
English  hawthorn,  for  this  climate,  and  may  be  grown  in  at  least 
two  thirds  the  time.  Another  species,  known  as  the  Washing- 
ton thorn,  (Crats^guspopulifolia,)  much  planted  near  Philadel- 
phia, though  not,  perhaps,  quite  equal  to  the  Newcastle,  yet 
makes  a  very  handsome  and  valuable  hedge.  We  have  about 
eight  hundred  feet  planted  with  this  thorn,  and  consider  it  equal, 
in  beauty  of  foliage  and  appearance,  to  any  other  thorn,  though 
not  naturally  so  thick  in  its  growth  as  the  Newcastle. 

Almost  every  district  of  country  abounds  in  some  native  spe- 
cies of  thorn;  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  farmem 
and  landed  proprietors,  in  districts  remote  from  nurs^iee,  to 
gather  the  berries  in  autumn,*  and  rear  from  them  live  fences  of 

*  The  hatoSf  or  berries,  should  be  scalded  in  hot  water,  to  loosen  the 
pulp,  and  then  planted  before  winter.  In  planting  the  hedge,  the  tboma 
should  be  two  years  old^  and  planted  in  double  rows  about  ten  inches 
apart,  not  opposite,  but  alternate  or  quincunx. 
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the  greatest  durability,  which  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  their 
laads.  In  some  parts  of  the  Western  states,  where  fencing  ma- 
terials are  scarce,  their  place  may  be  well  supplied  by  reari>^g 
li?e  hedges  from  the  seeds  of  the  wild  thorns  abundant  the  /e. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  or  beautiful  on  those  smooth 
and  widely  extended  prairies,  which  nature  has  made  to  resemble 
vast  lawns  and  parks,  and  which  should  be  disfigured  by  unsightly 
fences  as  little  as  possible. 

In  some  situations,  as  in  the  division  of  meadow  or  tillage 
ground  of  extensive  farms,  a  material  is  wanted  for  hedges  which 
shall  grow  rapidly,  without  much  preparation  of  the  soil,  and 
which,  not  being  intended  as  a  defence  against  the  smaller  ani- 
mals, but  merely  cattle,  need  not  be  kept  so  thickly  furnished 
with  branches  near  the  ground.  The  best  plant  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  for  such  hedges,  is  the  three-thorned  acacia,  (Gle- 
ditsehia  triac4iithos.)  The  foliage  is  beautiful,  the  growth  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  and,  when  kept  well  trimmed,  it  forms  a  very 
stout  and  hardy  hedge.  It  is  easily  reared  from  seed,  and  grows 
well  in  almost  any  soil. 

The  buckthorn  (Ah&mnus  cath&rticus)  is  found  to  succeed 
well  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  Osage  orange  (Maclu- 
ra  aurantiaca,)  a  beautiful  tree  from  Arkansas,  will,  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Boston,  form  a  very  handsome  and  efficient  hedge.  It 
is  well  armed  with  sharp  thorns,  and  the  foliage  has  all  the  beau- 
ty and  glossiness  of  the  orange. 

For  evergreen  hedges,  the  red  or  Virginia  cedar,  if  kept  low 
and  well  trimmed,  is  extremely  well  adapted.  The  arborvUtt 
will  also  form  a  very  handsome  hedge  or  screen.  The  Euro- 
pean holly,  with  its  superb  dark  green  foliage,  and  bright  coral 
berries,  in  winter,  which  probably  forms  the  most  beautiful  ever- 
green garden  hedge  in  the  world,  unfortunately  for  us  will  not  en- 
dure the  rigors  of  our  winters  north  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  great  length  of  time  is  necessa- 
ly  for  the  growth  of  a  good  hedge.  With  the  ground  badly  pre- 
pared, and  a  plant  like  the  English  thorn,  unsuited  to  the  clunate, 
this  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  if  the  soil  is  in  good  order  previ- 
ous to  planting  plants  of  American  thorns,  selected  and  well  cul- 
Uvated,  handsome  hedges  may  be  produced  in  four  to  six  years. 
When  fully  grown,  they  are  indisputably  the  finest  enclosures  for 
the  country  in  the  world.  The  wall  of  masonry,  the  iron  paling, 
or  the  wooden  fence,  maybe  well  suited  to  the  vicinity  of  houses 
or  crowded  towns;  but  for  harmony  of  color,  freshness  of  foliage, 
durability,  and,  in  short,  all  that  is  most  desirable  for  beauty  and 
protection,  the  verdant  hedge  is  without  an  equal.  In  the  spring 
the  air  is  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  its  blossoms;  in  summer  the 
eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  its  deep  green  foliage;  and  in  autumn 
its  blushing  berries  and  gaily  tinted  leaves  adoro  the  landscape. 
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<^  Birds  innumerable"  make  their  nests  in  its  tangled  recesses, 
filling  the  air  with  a  thousand  notes;  and,  under  its  shelter,  the 
first  buds  of  spring  open  to  the  soft  and  genial  air,  and  enliven 
the  green  turf  with  their  beauty. 

A.  J.  D. 


Art.  it.  Pomologieal  JfoHces;  or  Mtiets  respecting  neto  and 
superior  varieties  of  Fruits,  worthy  of  general  cuUivaHon. 
Notices  of  some  new  Plums,  Pears,  Strawberries,  and  other 
Fruits.  By  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing.  J^otices  of  several 
net0  varieties  of  Apples.     By  the  £  d  i  t  o  r. 

We  have  not  quite  as  much  to  communicate,  under  this  head, 
at  the  present  time,  as  we  had  last  season,  respecting  new  fruits. 
Mr.  Manniug^s  paper,  in  our  last  volume,  describing  all,  or  near- 
ly so,  of  the  different  varieties  of  pears  which  he  had  proved 
with  any  certainty,  leaves  us  little  to  say  about  them.  There  re- 
mained, however,  twenty  kinds  or  more,  which  he  did  not  deem 
proper,  from  the  information  he  then  possessed,  to  mention. 
Another  season  of  bearing,  it  was  thought,  miglit  be  the  means  of 
proceeding  with  their  descriptions  with  more  accuracy,  and  de- 
tecting whether  they  were  mere  synonymes  or  distinct  varieties. 
Mr.  Manning  kindly  offered  to  communicate  to  us  his  remarks  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  season,  and  our  readers  may  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  such  information.  From  various  engagements,  how- 
ever, he  has,  as  yet,  been  prevented  from  sending  us  any  thing 
hi  relation  to  new  fruits  of  any  kind. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Manning's  remarks,  we  now  offer  our 
readers  some  few  pomologieal  notices  from  our  correspondents, 
Messrs.  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure  and  inter- 
est. The  fruits  they  mention,  with  the  exception  of  the  pears, 
are  quite  new  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and,  we  imagine,  are  but 
little  known  in  the  country  out  of  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  have  supplied  some  notices  of  a  few  varie- 
ties of  apples  which  have  been  exhibited  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  the  past  year,  and  noticed  in  our  re- 
ports, and  which  have  been  pronounced  by  the  fruit  committee 
to  be  excellent  kinds,  and  worthy  of  very  general  and  extensive 
cultivation.      They  were  mostly  received  from  the  Rev.  H. 
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Ramsdell,  of  West  Thompson,  Connecticut,  and  were  produced 
from  trees  which  had  been  grafted  with  scions  which  Mr.  Hams- 
dell  had  gathered  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which  he  had 
visited,  and  are  supposed  to  be  native  seedlings.  We  have  tast- 
ed most  of  them  ourselves;  and,  although  we  could  not  fully  de- 
cide  upon  their  relative  merits,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  some  of  them  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many  of  the  old 
sorts  which  have  been  so  highly  estimated.  They  are  all  worthy 
of  trial,  and  gentlemen  who  have  extensive  orchards  would  do 
well  to  engraft  such  trees  as  now  produce  inferior  sorts  with 
these  varieties. 

We  hav«  perceived  with  great  pleasure  that  some  new  varie- 
ties of  fruits  have  been  produced  from  seed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  In  our  reports  of  the  various  horticultural  socie*- 
ties  in  the  Union  we  noticed  some  new  kinds  which  have  lately 
come  into  bearing.  We  certainly  hope  that  this  is  but  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  tp  our  own  native  seedlings  that  we  must  look, 
especially  as  regards  apples,  for  superior  varieties  to  take  the 
place  of  the  great  number,  of  foreign  origin,  which  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  our  climate.  Many  of  the  English  varieties,  which 
have  been  reported  to  possess  very  high  qualities  abroad,  have, 
with  us,  been  pronounced  by  good  judges  as  only  second  or 
third  rate  fruits.  As  yet,  the  Baldwin,  Newtown  pippin,  and 
some  other  American  apples,  stand  before  all  foreign  produc- 
tions; and  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  such  parents,  a  progeny 
should  not  be  reared  in  this  country,  possessing  all  their  vigor 
and  hardiness,  with  an  increase  in  excellent  qualities.  We  hope 
our  cultivators  will  pursue  the  subject  with  that  zeal  which  they 
ever  manifest  in  the  cause  of  horticulture.  Aside  from  the 
agreeaUeness  which  always  attends  the  rearing  of  seedling  fruits, 
our  gardens  will  be  stocked  with  a  hardy  and  vigorous  race  of 
superior  varieties. — Ed. 

Cot*sjine  late  red  plum. — This  fine  and  very  late  variety  has 
fruited  with  us  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  is  worthy  of  ex- 
tensive cultivation.  The  fruit  is  oval,  from  three  fourths  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  dull  red  color.  It  ripens  here  the  last 
of  September  and  first  of  October,  and  if  plucked  from  the  tree 
it  may  be  kept  in  the  fruit-room  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
flavor  is  high,  and  the  fruit  juicy  and  sweet,  and  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a  valuable  variety  for  market.  We  received  it  from  Miller, 
of  the  Bristol  nurseries,  England. 

Frost  Gage. — This  plum,  but  little  known  out  of  this  district 
of  country,  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  fruits.  We  can  trace  its  origin  no  farther 
back  than  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dubois,  of  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y., 
who  found  the  original  tree  upon  his  farm,  planted,  as  he  be- 
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lieves,  by  his  father.  The  fruit  resembles  in  form  the  yellow 
gage,  though  considerably  smaller  than  that  variety,  as  well  as 
larger  than  the  green  gage:  the  color  deep  purple,  with  a  faint 
suture  on  one  side  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  sweet,  juicy,  and  high 
flavored  plum,  and  ripening  as  it  does,  about  the  first  of  October, 
is  a  most  invaluable  variety.  Mr.  Dubois  has  a  large  orchard  of 
the  trees,  and  sends  annually  a  crop  of  these  plums,  worth  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars,  to  the  markets  in  New  York.  We  have 
forwarded  some  of  the  trees  to  Mr.  Manning,  and  other  gentle- 
men in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  think  it  will  succeed  well  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  Duteke8$  d^^ngouleme^  beurri  Diel,  beurri  Spence^  and 
Easter  beurri  pearsj  are  beginning  to  bear  well  in  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  they  fully 
realize  our  expectations  respecting  these  highly  praised  fruits. 
We  particularize  these  varieties,  because  we  believe  them  to  be 
the  finest  late  pears  in  cultivation,  and  are  much  gratified  to  find 
that,  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Middle  States,  so  different 
from  that  of  Europe,  and  without  walls,  these  pears  sustain  fully 
the  high  reputation  given  them  by  pomologists  abroad. 

Biihop^t  strawberry. — This  is  the  finest  of  all  strawberries,  in 
our  estimation.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  which  the  famous  Keen's 
seedling,  Wilmot's,  &c.  are  not,  and  of  delicious  flavor,  not 
tasteless  and  hollow  at  the  core,  hke  the  Methven,  while  the  size 
is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  of  those  varieties.  The  color  of  the 
fruit  is  a  deep  glossy  crimson,  and  they  are  borne  in  rich  clusters, 
presenting  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  increases  rapidly  by  run- 
ners, and  appears  to  us  better  suited  to  our  climate  than  any  of 
the  large  strawberries  hitherto  imported  from  abroad. 

TTu  Cretan  red  raspberry. — This  is  another  fine  variety  of  the 
smaller  table  fruits,  little  known,  and  for  which  we  bespeak  a 
more  general  cultivation.  The  fruit  is  large  and  fine,  rather 
more  tart  than  the  Antwerp,  and  the  plant  continues  in  bearing  a 
long  time,  which  renders  it  doubly  valuable  for  family  use. 

Bergen's  yellow  peach. — A  new  and  most  excellent  Ameri- 
can freestone.  Size  large,  color  deep  yellow,  with  red  cheek, 
full  of  juice,  and  of  a  rich  and  most  delicious  flavor  and  perfume. 
It  has  borne  here  for  the  second  time  only,  and  the  fruit  equals, 
if  not  surpasses,  any  other  variety  in  beauty  and  excellence. 

Largt  haw  or  thorn  apple. — Mr.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  horticuhurists  of  the  West,  writes 
us,  in  a  recent  communication,  that  he  discovered,  in  the  interior 
of  Ohio,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  variety  of  haw,  with  fruit  the 
size  of  a  crab-apple,  having  a  delicious  flavor.  He  has  lately 
rediscovered  it,  and  has  kindly  promised  to  forward  us  some 
grafts.  Should  it  prove  as  fine  as  he  anticipates,  it  will  be  quite 
an  addition  to  our  fruits,  as  it  is,  probably,  very  beautiful  in  ap- 
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pearance. — C.  ^  A.  J,  Dawning^  Botanic  Garden  and  J^une" 
riesj  JsTewburgh^  JV.  Y. 

Apples  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  RamedelL — The  fol- 
lowing varieties  were  forwarded  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticul^ 
tural  Society  for  exhibition  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  We 
give  the  remarks  of  the  committee,  with  some  additions  of  our 
own.  We  name  in  course,  as  they  appeared  to  us  to  possess  su-- 
perior  merits. 

Winter  Chandler. — This  is  pronounced  a  first-rate  winter  va- 
riety, after  the  trial  of  two  seasons.  It  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows:— Fruit  large,  round;  stalk  large,  quite  short,  and  set  in  a 
deep  cavity;  color  yellowish-green  and  dull-red,  with  various 
stripes  of  a  deeper  tint,  particularly  on  the  side  next  the  sun; 
flesh  firm  and  juicy,  with  a  very  rich  flavor,  equal  to  the  Bald- 
win; altogether  a  most  delicious  fruit.  The  tree  is  a  constant 
and  abundant  bearer,  and  in  eating  from  December  until  March.- 

Enfield  pearmain. — Another  excellent  variety.  Fruit  medi- 
um size,  round;  flesh  juicy,  with  a  fine  flavor.  An  abundant 
bearer,  keeping  well  until  February  or  March.  It  is  very  highly 
esteemed  at  Enfield,  in  Connecticut,  from  whence  its  name. 

Winter  greening. — ^Fruit  above  medium  size,  very  fair,  of  a 
round,  but  rather  flattened  form;  stalk  remarkably  long;  color 
green,  with  a  slight  blush  on  the  sunny  side;  flesh  breaking, 
juicy,  sweet,  relieved  by  a  lively  and  somewhat  astringent  acid, 
with  an  excellent  flavor.  A  great  bearer,  and  every  way  a  valu- 
able fruit. 

RamsdelVs  red  sweeting. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  of  a  con- 
ical form;  color  fine  dark  crimson,  covered  all  over  with  minute 
yellow  spots,  and  with  stripes  of  deep  crimson  on  the  side  ex- 
posed to  the  sun;  flesh  firm,  fine  and  mellow,  sometimes  crack- 
mg  at  maturity,  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a  delicious  flavor:  the 
whole  fruit  is  covered  with  a  dense  and  beautiful  blue  bloom,  like 
the  blue  pearmain.  The  tree  is  a  constant  and  abundant  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  cultivation. 
In  eating  from  October  to  January.  Named  in  compliment  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsdell,  by  the  committee,  for  his  exertions  io 
collecting  together  the  various  kinds  of  apples  which  he  has  twice 
forwarded  to  the  Society  for  exhibition. 

Red  pumpkin  sweet. — Fruit  very  similar  in  form  to  Rams- 
dell's  sweet,  and  of  the  same  size;  color  fine  dark  crimson,  with 
stripes  of  a  deeper  tint,  and  minute  black  dots  or  points;  flesb 
fine  and  mellow,  with  a  sweet  and  delicious  juice.  Ripe  in  Oc- 
tober, and  in  eating  until  January.  The  tree  is  an  enormous 
bearer,  producing  great  crops  every  year.  The  tree  from  which 
the  specimens  exhibited  were  taken,  required,  last  year,  twelve 
props  to  eoable  it  to  bear  up  the  great  weight  of  fruit  with  which 
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the  branches  were  loaded.  It  is  stated  that  one  gentleman  has 
commenced  an  orchard,  to  be  planted  with  this  variety  alone,  be- 
ing persuaded  that  no  other  fruit  would  prove  so  profitable,  or 
yield  so  great  crops. 

Sweet  winter, — Fruit  medium  size  and  round;  color  green 
and  pale  red,  faintly  striped  with  a  deeper  shade  on  the  side 
exposed  to  the  sun;  flesh  tolerably  firm,  sweet,  with  a  very 
slight  acid.  In  eating  from  December  until  May.  It  is  a  most 
productive  fruit,  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  other  varieties  sent  by  Mr.  Ramsdell,  and  considered 
very  good,  were  the  pomme  Royal,  Nichols's  sweet,  and  yellow 
gilli flower,  with  three  or  four  unnamed  kinds  of  some  merit. 

In  addition  to  these.  Dr.  Burnet  of  Southborough  communi- 
cated to  the  Horticultural  Society  some  new  varieties  of  apples, 
among  which  was  the  following: — 

Ly scorn  apple, — Fruit  large,  round,  and  of  a  regular  form; 
color  green,  covered  nearly  all  over  with  broad  broken  stripes 
of  pale  red;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  just  proportion  of 
acid,  and  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  In  eating  from  October  to 
November.  Pronounced  by  the  committee  to  be  a  noble  fruit. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  amateurs  and  nurserymen  for 
trial. 

Dr.  Burnet  first  introduced  to  notice  a  very  excellent  pear, 
which  was  named  by  the  Society,  in  compliment  to  him,  the 
Burnet  pear.     We  shall  notice  this  fruit  at  another  time. 

We  hope,  in  our  next,  to  present  our  readers  with  some  no- 
tices from  Mr.  Manning,  together  with  some  remarks  of  ours  up- 
on a  few  other  new  or  but  little  known  fruits. — Ed, 


Art.  III.  J^'otices  of  Culinary  Vegetables^  new  or  recently  in^ 
troduced^  worthy  of  general  cultivation  in  private  Gardens^  or 
for  the  Market.     By  the  Editor. 

We  continue  to  oflfer  such  information  to  our  readers  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  gather  together,  both  as  respects  the  culti- 
vation and  trial  of  new  varieties  of  vegetables  in  this  country,  as 
w^ell  as  of  those  that  are  reported  abroad  to  possess  extraordinary 
merits.  New  varieties  of  superior  vegetables  are  not  rapidly  pro- 
duced, and  after  they  are  once  introduced  into  cultivation,  it  is 
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loDg  before  they  become  generally  grown  and  properly  apprecia* 
ted.  Probably  if  as  much  attention  had  been  given  to  the  hybri- 
dization of  vegetables,  as  has  been  bestowed  upon  fruits,  the  va- 
rieties would  have  been  more  numerous  than  they  now  are,  and 
their  qualities  far  better;  the  method  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  but  little  practised  in  the  culinary  department.  As  the 
taste  for  superior  articles  becomes  more  extended,  the  demand 
will  be  greater,  and  gradually  the  old  kinds  will  be  discarded  for 
new  ones;  finally,  the  desire  for  still  more  excellent  specimens 
will  induce  cultivators  to  make  more  frequent  attempts  to  procure 
something  new;  the  result  will  consequently  be,  as  it  has  been  in 
other  departments  of  gardening,  the  production  of  a  race  of  new 
varieties,  far  better  than  those  previously  known. 

We  are  glad  to  notice,  in  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  past 
year,  which  have  taken  place  throughout  the  cpuntry,  an  account 
of  nearly  all  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  third  vol- 
ume, and  in  the  copimencement  of  this,  that  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  respective  societies 
before  which  they  were  exhibited.  Liberal  premiums  have  been 
awarded  for  the  most  excellent  and  best  grown  specimens,  and 
the  articles  exhibited  have  been  of  much  finer  quality  than  those 
heretofore  grown.  These  have,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  been 
the  produce  of  the  gardens,  of  private  gentlemen  and  amateurs, 
though,  in  some  instances,  of  regular  market  gardeners.  It  is 
with  the  gentleman  and  the  amateur,  however,  that  reform  in  cul- 
tivation must  begin:  the  market  gardener  will  generally  be  the 
last  to  adopt  any  new  mode  in  growing  a  vegetable,  or  to  make  a 
trial  of  a  new  variety:  when,  he  sees  that  gentlemen  are  produc- 
ing for  their  tables  a  much  better  article  than  his  own,  and  thus, 
through  a  circle  of  acquaintances,  preparing  the  public  to  better 
appreciate  what  is  superior,  he  will  be  induced  to  make  some  ef- 
forts to  supply  himself  with  the  best;  but  not  till  then  will  he,  in 
scarcely  a  single  instance,  be  persuaded  that  it  is  for  his  interest, 
as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc,  to  cultivate  new  and  su- 
perior varieties. 

We  have  introduced  this  article,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
better  known  new  varieties,  with  the  hope  that  cultivators,  par- 
ticularly market  gardeners,  may  see  what  there  is  that  is  new,  and 
what  has  been  proved  to  be  worthy  of  general  growth,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  old  kmds.  We  shall  endeavor  to  introduce,  annually, 
the  names  of  all  that  may  be  reported  to  possess  excellent  merits; 
and  those  that  we  know,  from  experience  or  from  the  advice  of 
friends,  on  whom  we  can  rely,  to  be  first-rate,  we  shall  make,  no 
hesitation  in  so  recommending.  Those  which  may  be  merely 
mentioned  one  season,  will  the  next,  if  they  have  been  tried,  be 
noticed  at  length,  and  their  qualities  commented  upon. 

The  past  year  there  has  not  been  many  new  varieties  of  vege- 
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tables  introduced,  and  but  few,  if  any,  originated  in  tbis  country. 
Our. notices  now  will  therefore  not  be  very  extended,  particular- 
ly as  our  remarks  last  year  were  made  at  length,  and  embraced 
about  all  the  kinds  that  were  then  known.  We  shall  take  the  ar- 
ticles in  an  alphabetical  order,  so  that  they  may  be  more  easy  to 
refer  to. 

Beans.— We  do  not  know  of  any  remarkable  new  sorts; 
nothing,  certainly,  among  the  running  kinds  which  will  equal  the 
Lima;  but  as  this  variety  scarcely  attains,  in  the  latitude  of  Bos- 
ton, to  an  eating  state,  unless  forced,  a  substitute  is  much  sought 
after.  The  only  new  kind  which  comes  any  where  near  it  in 
quality  is  the  Soissons  bean.  We  named  this  last  season,  and 
we  only  mention  it  now  to  add,  that  the  past  summer  we  had  an 
abundance  of  fine  pods  as  early  as  August,  while  the  Limas,  which 
stood  close  by  the  side  of  them,  did  not  produce  a  pod  fit  for 
shelling  until  the  latter  part  of  September.  Its  quality  is  excel- 
lent, and  it  is  fast  coming  into  cultivation.-  They  are  also  stated 
to  be  very  superior  to  boil  when  dry. 

The  prolific  Lima  bean, — This  is  said  to  be  very  inferior, 
possessing  little  or  no  merit.     See  p.  28. 

Brocoli. — This'very  fine  vegetable  has  been  cultivated  con- 
siderably the  past  season,  and  some  monstrous  sized  ones  have 
been  raised.  During  the  winter,  nearly  up  to  this  time,  as  will 
be  seen  by  our  reports,  the  market  has  been  tolerably  supplied. 
The  purple  Cape  has  been  the  principal  sort  cultivated,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  kind;  but  we  find  the  following  names  of  new  varie- 
ties in  an  English  catalogue  for  this  year  :  Summer^s  superb 
white^  Howden^s  superb  purple^  and  the  neu>  Imperial  winter. 
We  know  nothing  of  their  qualities,  but  presume  they  are  good. 
No  doubt  the  seed  will  be  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co., 
or  Other  seedsmen,  and  a  trial  made  of  their  merits,  of  which  we 
shall  inform  our  readers. 

Cabbages. — We  have  little  to  note  respecting  the  trial  of  any 
new  kinds,  besides  the  continued  cultivation  of  the  Vanack,  which 
has  given  very  general  satisfaction  to  all  market  gardeners  who  have 
grown  it.  We  mentioned  some  new  sorts,  which  were  recom- 
raebded  last  year,  as  being  superior,  but  we  have  no  information 
respecting  their  real  merits.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
other  new  varieties,  which  appear  in  the  catalogues  for  1837  and 
1838,  viz.  new  early  J^onpareil^  and  early  new  Waterloo.  We 
hope  the  seed  will  be  introduced,  and  their  qualities  tested,  be- 
fore the  return  of  another  year. 

Cauliflower. — Gradually,  upon  the  increase  in  cultivation, 
this  most  excellent  vegetable  will,  hefore  a  long  time,  be  gone- 
rally  sought  after  in  the  market.  Fine  heads  have  heen  supplied 
the  past  fall,  and  during  the  winter,  up  to  this  lime,  and  they  are 
now  to  be  found  throughout  nearly  the  whole  season.     The  com- 
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raon  early  and  late  varieties  have  been   exclusively  cultivated. 
We  would  now  notice  the  new  early  Germany  a  variety  advertis 
ed  in  the  English  catalogues.     If  early,   and  at  the  same  time  ol 
good  size,  it  will  be  a  fine  acquisition  to  the  culinary  depart- 
ment. 

Celery. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  we  are 
enabled  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  ready  sale  of  th^  new  giant 
celeries.  Nothing  can  belter  display,  at  once,  the  prejudice 
whkh  many  market  gardeners  labor  under  than  the  mere  relation 
of  a  fact  which  occurred  the  past  season.  In  1836,  some  tolera- 
ble (by  no  means  fine)  specimens  of  the  giant  celeries  were  first 
introduced  to  the  market.  The  varieties  w6re  thought,  by  those 
who  were  more  particular  in  their  purchases  of  this  excellent 
vegetable,  to  have  the  appearance  of  coarseness,  so  different  were 
they  from  the  old  pipy  kind^  in  general  growth.  But  by  re- 
quest some  individuals  were  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  a  few 
roots:  the  result  was  highly  favorable;  they  were  not  only  pro- 
nounced better  than  the  old  sorts,  but  so  very  superior,  that  those 
who  had  eaten  them  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  never,  if  the 
giant  celery  could  be  had,  to  purchase  the  common  varieties. 
From  this  fact,  the  beautiful  appearance  and  the  very  ready  sale 
of  the  giant  sorts,  a  dealer  endeavored  to  persuade  an  old  market 
gardener  to  raise  him  a  large  quantity  of  the  giant,  stating  to  bim 
that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  sayine  that  it  would  sell  more  readily 
and  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  old  kinds.  But  his  persuasions  had 
no  effect  whatever;  he  was  sure  of  his  disposing  of  all  he  could 
raise  of  the  old  varieties,  and  he  might  not  be  enabled  to  sell 
perhaps  a  root  of  the  new  sorts;  he  preferred  to  go  on  in  bis  old 
track.  But  so  certain  was  the  dealer  that  the  giant  varieties 
would  sell,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  common,  that  he 
agreed  with  the  raiser,  if  he  would  undertake  it,  to  guarailtee  him 
against  any  loss  on  his  part.  On  these  terms  alone  he  set  to 
work  to  grow  a  large  quantity.  We  need  scarcely  mention,  that 
it  is  eagerly  sought  after,  sells  rapidly  at  a  considerable  advance 
on  the  common  kinds,  and  is  preferred  by  all  who  have  given  it  a 
trial.     These  two  varieties  are  BaileyU  red  and  tohite  Giant. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  mention  the  following  as  for  sale  by 
the  English  seedsmen: — Large  Rttssian  pinA:,  and  Lato^s  Giant 
lehite.  When  we  have  any  correct  information  of  their  merits, 
from  our  own  experience  or  from  that  of  our  friends,  we  ^hall 
present  it  to  our  readers. 

Cucumber. — Excepting  varieties  for  forcing,  we  believe  there 
is  nothing  particularly  new.  For  the  former  object,  there  has 
been  some  new  varieties  originated,  and  some  that  have  been 
made  trial  of  have  been  incidentally  noticed  by  us  in  our  third 
volume. 

fValker^s  long  green, — A  moijt  excellent  variety,  growing 
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from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and  possessing  all 
the  good  properties  of  a  cucumber.  For  forcing,  it  is  well 
known.  We  notice  it  now  more  particularly,  to  state  that  we 
raised  some  fine  specimens  in  the  open  ground  last  summer,  in  a 
warm  and  somewhat  sheltered  situation.  No  other  than  ordinary 
care  was  bestowed  upon  them;  but  the  vines,  when  cut  down  by 
the  early  frost  of  October,  were  crowded  with  young  fruits  in  all 
stages  of  growth. 

Among  some  new  varieties,  which  we  have  seen  enumerated, 
we  notice  the  Sion  house^  Spink^s  long  frame^  and  new  large 
Prizefighter. 


Art.  IV.     Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Gentikna  acaulis. 
By  S.  Walker. 

So  named  from  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria. — French^  la  gen- 
tiane. — Italian^  la  genziana.  By  the  English  it  is  sometimes 
,  called  feelwort,  or  baldmoney.  The  species  of  this  beautiful 
plant  ai-e  very  numerous.  It  is  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
order  Digynia.  Generic  character:  Calyx,  perianth,  five- 
parted,  sharp ;  divisions  oblong,  permanent.  Corolla,  petals 
one,  tubular  at  bottom,  imperforate  at  top,  five-cleft,  flat,  wither- 
rag,  various  in  form.  Stamina,  filamenta  five,  subulate,  shorter 
than  the  corolla;  antherae  simple.  Pistil,  germen  oblong,  cylin- 
dric,  length  of  the  stamina;  styles  none;  stigmas  two,  ovate. 
Pericarp,  capsule  oblong,  columnar,  acuminate,  slightly  bifid  at 
the  tip,  one-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds,  numerous,  small,  fixed 
all  round  to  the  walls  of  the  capsule;  receptacles  two,  each  fas- 
tened longitudinally  to  a  valve.  Observe,  the'  figure  of  the  fruit 
is  constant;  but  both  that  and  the  flower  varies  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent species,  as  well  in  number  as  in  form.  Some  species  ex- 
clude a  fifth  part  of  the  number  in  the  flower.  One  adds  three 
parts  of  the  ntimber  in  the  flower.  One  species  has  the  neck  of 
the  corolla  spreading;  a  second  has  the  neck  closed  with  hairs; 
a  third  has  the  segments  of  the  corolla  ciliate;  a  fourth  has  (Si  bell- 
shaped  upright  plaited  border;  in  a  fifth  it  is  starred  with  small 
segments,  interposed  between  the  larger  ones;  some  have  a  bell- 
shaped,  and  others  a  funnel-shaped  corolla.  Essential  char- 
acter:, Corolla,  monopetalous.  Capsule,  superior,  two-valved, 
wijth  two  longitudinal  receptacles. 
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I  shall  confine  my  present  remarks  to  the  species  Gentiana 
acaulis;  Dwarf  Gentian,  or  Genttanella,  "  This  plant,"  says 
Green,  ^^  in  its  natural  alpine  situation,  has  little  or  no  stem, 
whence  its  trivial  name;  but  it  acquires  one  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion." In  England  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  sometimes 
a  second  time  in  the  autumn.  In  this  section  of  the  country  it 
flowers  about  the  first  of  June.  The  flowering  time  in  the  Alps 
is  in  June,  July  and  August.  Ray  observes,  that  although  it  be 
a  native  of  the  highest  Alps,  yet  it  readily  admits  of  cultivation. 
It  was  much  sought  after  in  his  time,  by  gardeners  and  florists, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  flower;  and  is  still  much  esteemed  for  the 
brilliant  azure  of  its  flower,  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  plant.  As  yet,  it  is  but  little  known  among  the  cultivators  in 
our  country;  and,  from  this  fact,  I  have  thought  a  few  remarks 
might  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  propagation  of  this  plant  ii  by  parting  the  roots;  but  it 
should  not  be  parted  or  transplanted  often;  in  order  to  have  it 
flower  strong,  it  should  have  a  loamy  soil  and  a  shady  situation. 
It  may  also  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  the  autumn:  the  plants 
will,  if  sown  in  a  good  soil,  be  strong .  enough  to  flower  the  sec- 
ond year;  the  seedling  plants  will  ^ower  stronger  than  those 
propagated  from  offsets.  I  would  recommend  the  following 
compost,  viz.  one  half  good  rich  loamy  soil,  one  quarter  bog 
earth,  and  one  quarter  well  rotted  cow  manure;  to  which  add,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole,  one  tenth  part  of  fine  sand.  In  com- 
mon with  other  Alpine  plants,  this  plant  loves  a  pure  air,  an  ele- 
vated situation,  and  a  moderately  moist  soil;  so  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  they  should  flourish  in  a  pot,  confined  to 
the  green-house  or  parlor,  or  in  the  confined  cardens  in  large 
cities.  Ray  observed  it  growing  upon  the  highest  parts  of 
Mount  Jura.  Native  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Carniola  and  Si- 
lesia. 

By  an  examination  of  y^r  former  volumes,  I  find  this  plant 
noticed  in  pages  262  and  418,  of  vol.  II;  and  also  in  page  235, 
vol.  Ill;  to  which  I  would  refer  your  readers  for  some  addi- 
tional information. 

There  are  other  species  of  this  genus,  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  lover  of  flowers.  It  would  give  the  writer  great 
Eleasure  to  learn,  from  some  of  your  scientific  correspondents, 
ow  many  species  of  the  gentian  they  cultivate,  with  renaarks  as 
to  propagation,  soil,  &c.  &c. 

Yours,  S.  Walker. 

Roxbury^  Dec.  29th^  1837. 

By  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Walker  has  referred  the  read- 
er to  some  remarks  made  upon  this  fine  species  of  gentian  by  a  corres- 
pondent and  by  ourselves;  and  we  here  deem  it  important  to  correct  an 
error  which  we  accidentally  committed  in  speaking  of  it  in  vol.  Ill, 
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p.  235.  We  there  stated  that  it  had  not  flowered  to  out*  knowledge  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  unless  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  un- 
til it  flowered  with  us.  We  overlooked  the  short  notice  sent  us  by  a 
correspondent,  (vol.  II,  p.  262)  who  saw  it  in  bloom  at  Mr.  Walker's. 
We  some  time  since  detected  our  error,  and  had  it  in  our  mind  to  make 
the  correction  once  or  twice;  but  each  time  it  escaped  our  attention. 
We  therefore  take. the  present  opportunity,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Walker's  remarks,  to  state  that  the  G.  acadlis  flowered  in  his  {garden 
year  before  last,  at  which  time  our  plants  were  but  seedlings.  It  is  such 
an  elei^ant  plant,  and  its  cultivation  so  delicate,  that,  though  bo  slight  a 
mistake,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Walker  to  give  him  the  credit  of  blooming  it 
previous  to  ourselves.  We  hope  his  remarks  on  its  growth  will  induce 
others  to  add  it  to  their  collections  of  hardy  perennial  plants. — Ed, 


Art.  V.  J^otices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens, 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  Ss,  plain.  [Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  Univer^ty  of  London. 

Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  Ss,  ^d,  colored,  Ss, 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Roister  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s,  6d,  each. 

T%e  Horticultural  Journal,  FlorisVs  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthl/ 
8vo  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is,  each. 

Botanical  intelligence, — -Dr.  Torrey  states,  in  the  preface  to 
the  Catalogue  of  Plants^  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbern,  N.  C. 
by  H.  B.  Croom,  Esq.,  and  alluded  to  in  our  last,  that  among 
the  new  plants  discovered  by  Mr.  Croom  are  '^a  beautiful  ever- 
green Andromeda;  an  arborescent  taxus,  allied  to  T.  canaden- 
sis, but  attaining  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet;  a  noble  new  genus 
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of  Conifers,  with  the  foliage  of  taxus,  and  a  fruit  as  large  as  a 
nutmeg,  which  Dr.  Arnott  will  shortly  publish  under  the  name  of 
T6rreya;  anJ  a  very  distinct  new  genus,  to  which  I  have  given 
the  name  of  Croomia,  in  honor  of  my  departed  friend." 

Many  new  and  rare  plants  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Croom, 
the  specimens  of  which,  together  with  his  valuable  observations 
on  them  were  kindly  presented  to  Dr.  Torrey,  with  permission 
to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  science.  These  Dr.  Torrey  will 
soon  publish  in  a  paper  by  themselves.  Mr.  Croom  left  a  valua- 
ble monograph  of  the  genus  Sarracenia,  which  will  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  the  •Snnals  of  the  JS\w  York  Lyceum. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 
TeriwIromiJiceae. 

CAMBTJU^. 

We  had  intended  to  have  given  a  list  of  the  finest  new  varie- 
ties which  will  be  in  flower  this  month  in  this  vicinity;  but  we 
have  been  prevented  from  various  circumsiances.  A  greater  part 
of  the  flowers  will  open  this  montli,  which  is  rather  earlier  than 
usual.  Plants  generally  made  such  an  early  growth  last  spring, 
that  their  flower-buds  swelled  rapidly  in  the  fall,  before  the  plants 
were  taken  into  the  house.  This,  together  with  the'late  unpre- 
cedented mild  weather,  for  the  season,  has  made  them  push  their 
buds  very  rapidly. 

At  Mr.  Wildet^s^  Camellia  japonica  Donckela^ri,  francofur- 
t^nsis,  delicatissima,  imbric^ta  alba,  and  many  other  fine  new 
ones,  we  believe,  are  showing  buds.  A  continuation  of  Mr.  Wil- 
der's  paper,  describing  the  varieties,  will  appear  in  our  next. 

At  Hovey  Sf  Co.^Sy  C.  j.  Floyi,  elegans,  imbricita,  and  others 
equally  beautiful,  with  the  C.  reticulata,  will  blooni  superbly  this 
month.  ~~  - 

Fhihidelphidcece. 

i*HILADB'LPHUS  (•  classical  name  of  some  'doubtriil  shrub.    The  appIicatioQ  of  the  term  is 
unknown;  it  Utemlly  means  friendly  brother.) 
•peeiteus  Sekred.    8howy  iSyringa.     A  hardv  shrub;  growing  lYom  eight  to  t«n  feet  higb; 
with  white  flowers;  appearing  in  June.    Bot.  Reg.,  i2003. 

A  most  beautiful  species  of  the  syringa;  surpassing,  in  the 
size  of  its  flowers,  any  of  the  others.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  "  and  by  no  means  stiff  or  formal,  but  with 
gently  bending  branches,  loaded  with  snow-white  flowers  of  the 
largest  size,"  and  destitute  of  fragrance.  It  is  less  cultivated 
than  any  of  the  other  species,  although  it  is  by  far  the  handsom- 
est. Its  mode  of  inflorescence  is  like  the  common  kinds  in  gen- 
eral cultivation*  We  think  this  species  is  not  yet  in  American 
collections. 

Dr.  Lindley  states,  that  this  beautiful  genus  is  but  imperfectly 
known,  even  to  botanists,  and  to  cuhivators  so  little  that  it  is 
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hardly  possible  to  procure  the  species  with  any  certainty  from 
the  nurseries,  unless  from  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  He  therefore 
proposes  to  gradually  give  the  figures  of  the  species,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  thern  may  be  more  apparent.  The  P.  speci6- 
sus  is  generally  called  P.  grandifl6rus,  but  it  is  entirely  unlike 
the  other  plants  so  called,  and  which  are  neither  the  true  grandi- 
fl6rus.  Probably  as  hardy  in  our  climate  as  the  common  P^  co- 
ronarius.     {Bot.  Reg.^  Nov.) 

Fabdcetty  or  LeguminoscR. 

DAVIE'S/jJ 
latitdlra  R.  Brawn    JiriXh^leared  Davipiia.    A  |!reen-hoiiae  plant;  pDWinjr  aboat  thi«e  fe«t 
hiijli;  witli  oriiiige  and  hrown-colorfd  fliiwer?;  aiJiM'arinj;  from  May  to  Aiiinit't;  a  native  nf 
Van  DL-man't  Land;  ititrodured  in  ItiOoj  propagated  by  cutiinga,  and  cultivated  in  aondy 
pat  and  loam.    Pa«.  vlag.  Uut.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  3*23. 

A  fine  green-house  shrub,  producing  axillary  solitary  heads  or 
racemes  of  exquisite  orange-colored  flowers,  marked  with  deep 
brown.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  oval.  Like  all  the  New 
Holland  plants,  this  species  requires  considerable  care  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  shiftings  should  not  be  often,  or  the  plants  placed  in 
too  large  pots.  Water  should  be  given  often,  but  not  in  such 
quantity  as  to  endanger  the  roots.  This  species  should  be  in  all 
collections.     {Pax,  Mag.  Bot.^  vol.  IV,  p.  223.) 

jfCA'CFA  ^ 

lon.i  cl  a  Dan  hnngleaved  Acarin.    A  green-house  shrub;  growing  (Vom  six  to  fen  feet  hich^ 


with  yellow  flowers,  appeniins  in  s|>rina;  a  native  of  New  Holland;  grown  in  strong 
loam  and  peat;  propa^r^d  by  c)ittinc$>.    Pax.  Ma?.  Bot.^  vol.  IV.,  p.  179. 
Synonymes:  hUmdm  {ongi^dra.  JlMreics'  Bot,  Hep.,  107.    M.  Diacroslicliya  Potr.,  Sup.,  p.  61. 

The  common,  well  known,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  species^ 
found  in  all  good  collections.  The  plants  are  of  vigorous  growth, 
and  attain  the  height,  under  favorable  circumstances,  of  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance,  upon  all  the 
branches,  and  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  thus  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  huge  spikes  of  blossoms.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate  and  entire.  The  plant  has  an  erect  and  fine  habit. 
Mr.  Paxton  states,  that  it  does  best  planted  out  in  a  conservato- 
ry, where  the  roots  have  room  to  ramify,  and  its  branches  to 
flourish.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings.  Mr.  Paxton 
gives  a  list  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  species,  for  the  green-house, 
all  of  which  are  fine  flowerers  and  of  easy  cultivation.  {Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.j  Oct.) 

palch^lla  Pretty  zig*»iff-«pm«(f  Acacia.  A  green-hou«e  shrob*.  growing  fh>in  fonr  to  six  feet 
high;  with  yellow  flowers;  appearing  in  May  and  June.  A  native  uf  New  8oatb  Wales. 
Paz.  Mag.  B(rt.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  196. 

A  pretty  species,  but  far  less  brilliant  than  the  A.  longifolia. 
The  plant  forms  a  small  prickly  bush,  with  delicate  pinnate  leaves, 
producing  an  abundance  of  little  globular  heads  of  flowers,  which 
appear  at  the  base  of  nearly  every  leaf.  Its  blossoms  are  slight- 
ly fragrant.  Like  the  .A,  longifolia,  it  flourishes  in  loam  and 
peat,  and  is  increased  by  cuttings.  It  is  a  desirable  plant  in  a 
collection.     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.y  Oct.) 
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SIPdOCA'MPYLOS    (From«i>A4m,  atube,  and  ibim;>T//r>«,  curved,  in  referance  to  the  enrv- 
ed  tube  of  thecoKilln.) 
bicolor  Tvto-eolored  Biphocampylos.      A  hardy  perennial  plant;  growing  three  feet  hiph; 
with  scarlet  and  yellow  flttwers^  appearing  in  April;  a  nniive  of  Georgia;  propagated  by 
seeds  and  division  of  the  roots.    I'ax.  Mag.  Bot.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  195. 

Found  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  in 
Georgia,  from  whence  the  seeds  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lowe  & 
Co.  of  Clapton,  who  raised  the  plants,  and  in  whose  collec- 
tion they  flowered  in  April  last.  This  is  the  only  species  of  the 
genus.  The  stem  is  erect  and  branched;  leaver  distant,  alter- 
nate, with  short  footstalks,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  and  unequally 
serrated;  flowers  axillary,  on  gracefully  pendant  peduncles;  calyx 
green,  pubescent,  with  five  short  acute  teeth;  corolla  more  than 
an  inch  long,  somewhat  curved,  cylindrical,  divided  at  the  edge 
into  five  segments;  stamens  five;  ^/amen/s  cohering;  anthers  pale 
yellow,  collected  into  a  tube.  This  is  a  very  interesting  plant, 
and  would  probably  require  the  same  protection  that  the  lobelias 
from  the  same  section  of  that  country  do.  The  profusion  of  yel- 
low and  scarlet  blossoms,  hanging  gracefully  on  slender  peduncles 
at  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  renders  it  desirable  in  collections.  It  will 
probably  produce  seed,  and  soon  become  generally  cultivated. 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot. J  Oct.) 

Flumbaginidcece. 

CTA'TICE 
arbdrea    Tren-Uke  iftatice.    A  green-hotis'*  or  ronsprvatory  shnih;  growing  to  the  height  of 
six  feet;  with  white  flowpri>,  appearing  all  the  year;  a  native  of  TenerifTe;  cultiTated  in 
■andy  heath  mould,  lunui,  and  rotten  leaves.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  vol.  [V.,  p.  2]7. 

"  Statice  arborea  is  one  of  those  plants  of  which  no  drawing 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea;  in  truth,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  artist  to  give  the  light  and  airy  elegance  of  its  widely  spread- 
ing panicles  of  flowers,"  which  are  produced  in  such  great  pro- 
fusion. *'One  of  the  most  interesting  permanent  conservatory 
plants  ever  brought  to  this  country,"  [England.]  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Isle  of  Tenerifie,  although  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland,  who  botanized  this  island,  and  published  the  result  of  their 
labors,  do  not  mention  a  single  specimen  of  Stitice  growing 
there.  It  is  luxuriant  in  its  growth;  leaves  varied  at  the  margin, 
oblong,  obtuse,  smooth,  ten  inches  in  length,  upper  surface  of  a 
glaucous  green,  and  pale  beneath.  The  calyx  is  lavender  color- 
ed, the  flowers  white.  It  branches  freely  in  all  directions,  and 
it  appears  one  mass  of  snowy  blossoms,  so  numerous  are  the 
panicles,  the  stems  of  \Vhich  are  two  or  three  feet  long.  "As  a 
specimen  plant  in  a  pot,  as  a  conservatory  plant  planted  out  in  a 
bed,  or  as  a  summer  border  plant  to  decorate  the  flower  garden  in 
the  open  air,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  compared"  with 
its  striking  beauty.  Flourishes  in  a  temperature  of  from  45^  to 
65°;  requires  plenty  of  moisture  when  in  a  growing  state,  with 
frequent  syringings  of  water.     The  figure  was  taken  from  a  spe- 
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cimen  grown  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  &  Pince  of  Exeter.     {Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.,  Nov.) 

Asterdcect. 

CINE&A'RIA 
?  Waterhoan^iia  Paxt.    Wnterhouse's  hybrid  Cineraria.    A  green-bouie  plant;  Krowinf 
from  onn  to  twn  fc^et  high;  with  crimson  flowers;  appearing  in  March;  incieated  by  off- 
•ettf,  in  light  rich  mould.    Pax.  Mag.  Bet.,  vol.  IV.,  p.  219. 

The  beautiful  genus  Cineraria  has  been  greatly  improved  under 
the  hands  of  the  skilful  gardeners  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  but  a 
short  tin)e  since  that  only  eight  or  ten  species  were  in  cultiva- 
tion; now  the  species,  and  hybrids  between  them,  number  up- 
wards of  twenty.  The  C.  cruenta  is  about  the  only  species 
which  we  have  ever  seen  in  collections  in  this  country,  but  it 
seems  to  be  little  admired,  and  is  not  often  met  with  in  very 
great  perfection.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  but  by  no  means  to 
be  compared  to  some  of  the  hybrid  varieties,  particularly  the 
subject  alluded  to  above. 

The  practice  of  hybridization  is  now  carried  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  practical  gardeners  of  England;  and  the  new  and  beautiful 
flowers  which  are  continually  produced,  attest  that  it  is  a  sure 
method  of  procuring  novelties,  when  a  greater  part  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world  has  been  travelled  over  by  botanical  collectors,  and  the 
chance  of  finding  new  species,  of  any  beauty,  is  so  rare.  The 
most  common  flowers  of  the  garden  have  not  escaped  attention, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  flower  border  has  been  doubly  enhanced 
by  the  production  of  new  varieties.  In  the  green-house,  the 
more  magnificent,  as  the  camellia,  the  genanium,  and  the  rhodo- 
dendron, have  heretofore  been  subjected  to  the  skill  of  the  garden- 
er, to  the  neglect  of  others;  but  now  the  less  beautiful,  though  not 
less  interesting,  as  contributing  to  the  gaiety  of  the  green-house 
at  all  seasons,  have  begun  to  receive  attention.  And  no  tribe 
has  been  more  improved  than  the  cinerarias.  Displaying  their 
starry  blossoms  in  profusion  from  February  to  June,  they  are 
objects  always  desirable,  and,  as  they  are  easily  cultivated  from 
seeds,  they  will  repay  all  the  care  and  trouble  bestowed  upon 
them. 

The  present  variety  is  a  very  elegant  plant;  the  flowers  are  of 
a  deep  rosy  crimson,  and  quite  large.  The  foliage  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  C .  lussilagofolia,  from  which  and  the  C.  cruenta  it  was 
produced.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  James  Tate,  gardener  to  John 
Waterhouse,  Esq.,  after  whom  it  is  named.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  new  hybrids  have  been  grown  by  the  Messrs.  Henderson, 
of  Pine-apple  Place,  several  of  which  are  very  superb.  As  we 
have  observed,  the  cinerarias  are  too  little  cultivated  in  our  col- 
lections of  plants.  It  cannot  be  because  they  are  difficult  to 
grow,  as  they  are  increased  by  seeds  or  by  oflsets;  but  the  for- 
mer make  the  handsomest  plants.  With  the  desire,  however,  to 
see  them  more  general  favorites,  if  any  information  upon  their 
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cultivation  will  do  so,  we  extract  the  following,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Paxton: — 

After  stating  that  the  C.  cruenta  is  one  of  the  best  species  to  save 
seed  from,  he  remarks  that  it  ripens,  "in  general,  in  April  and 
May,  when  it  should  be  immediately  sown;  for  we  always  find  it 
ihe  best  way  to  raise  young  plants  from  seed  every  season;  and,  as 
this  species  is  liable  to  sport  a  good  deal  from  seed,  we  take  care 
to  mark,  when  they  are  in  bloom,  those  which  produce  the  larg- 
est corymbs,  and  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  is  carefully  collected 
and  sown,  by  which  the  flowers  of  the  succeeding  season  come 
much  superior.  The  seed  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  ripe,  in 
good  sized  pots,  of  light  rich  mould,  and  placed  in  a  gently  heat- 
ing hot-bed,  where  they  will  soon  vegetate;  when  they  have 
made  two  or  three  leaves,  they  should  be  transplanted  into  small 
sixties,  using  the  same  light  rich  compost  as  before  recommend- 
ed, and  replaced  in  the  frame;  in  a  short  time  they  will  require 
a  larger  sized  pot,  which  should  be  immediately  given,  and  so  on 
till  they  reach  the  size  of  thirty-two,  in  which  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  flower.  Towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  October, 
if  ihey  have  had  proper  attention,  such  as  water,  air,  pot  room, 
&c.,  they  will  commence  throwing  up  strong  flower-stalks  from 
tha  centre,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the 
green-house,  where  they  will  begin  flowering  in  December,  and 
coDtinue  beautiful  for  several  months.  To  have  them  in  a  flow- 
ering state  in  May  and  June,  the  following  simple  method  should 
be  followed.  Sow  the  seeds,  as  before  directed,  about  May, 
and  when  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently  strong,  they  should  be 
potted  into  sixty  sized  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  should  stand  all  winter  in  no  larger  sized  pot  than  a  forty- 
eight.  In  the  spring,  (March,)  they  should  be  shifted  into  thl..- 
ty -two  sized  pots,  and  still  kept  in  a  frame;  in  a  month  or  six 
weeks  they  will  begin  flowering,  when  the  lights  of  the  frame 
should  be  tilted,  so  as  to  admit  an  abundance  of  air;  in  orders ' 
have  the  plants  dwarf,  the  head  broad,  and  the  flowers  well  ex- 
panded, they  should  stand  as  near  the  glass  as  possible;  when  the 
flowers  are  open,  they  should  be  taken  into  the  green-house, 
where  they  will  be  quite  ornamental." 

Any  varieties  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase  should  be  separa- 
ted at  the  roots  in  August,  potted,  and  managed  like  the  young 
seedlings. 

The  cinerarias  are  also  valuable  plants  for  turning  into  the  bor- 
der in  spring,  where  they  make  a  gay  appearance  all  the  summer. 
Plants  for  this  purpose  should  be  raised  from  seeds  in  May,  pre- 
served in  a  cold  frame  during  winter,  and  turned  out  of  the  pots 
into  the  border  in  spring,  where  they  will  flower  abundantly. 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot.y  Nov.) 
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Pedalidceoi. 

MARTYNA4    (Named  by  Hoaston  in  enmrlimetit  to  his  friend  John  Mftrtyn,  Proreraorof 
Botany  at  (^nmbridge.) 
di4ndra  Willd,    Diandroua  Martynin.     A  tender  aiuiiinl :  fjowing  from  two  to  three  feet 
high;  with   deep  crimson,  pule  pink  and  yellow  floMfcrsj  a  native  of  Vera  Crui;  in* 
creaced  by  aeeda.    Bot.  Itee.,  3001. 
Bynonyniet  Marty nta  an gulOsa  Lanark, 

A  rather  interesting  plant,  with  beautiful  blossoms,  pendulous, 
upon  erect  axillary  racemes,  of  a  most  delicate  pink,  fading  to 
while,  with  the  lips  of  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  deeply  stained 
with  crimson,  and  a  bright  streak  of  yellow  passing  down  the 
tube  from  the  middle  of  the  lip.  The  foliage  is  coarse,  and 
an  unpleasant  odor  is  emitted  from  the  whole  plant,  as  in  the 
common  Martynta.  Excepting  this,  we  think  it  would  be  a  gen- 
eral favorite.  It  is  tender,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  a 
balsam  or  coxcomb.  The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  specimen 
which  grew  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Rothschild.  (Bot.  Rtg.j 
Nov.) 

Bignontdcca. 

TEfCOMja  (An  improvement  npun  tlra  Mexican  name  Tecomaickitl,  applied  to  one  of  the 

RpecieH.) 
jasminnides    lAndl.     3ngm\ne-Irared  Tfcdma.     A  b<>autirul   (rreen-hou.«e  climbine  rhnib; 
growing  nix  or  eipht  feet  high;  with  white  and  crimson  flowersj  appearing  in'Auguat; 
a  native  of  New  liolland.     Hot.  Rep.,  200-2. 
Bynonyroe:  JHsiidnia  jasminoidea  Jicrt, 

One  of  the  most  elegant  green-house  climbers  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with.  The  flowers  appear  in  dense  terminal  panicles, 
gracefully  pendulous;  coralla  tubulous,  campanulate,  the  limb 
plane  and  sub-equal,  divided  into  six  segments,  of  a  pure  white, 
and  the  tube  inside  of  a  deep  crimson;  leaves  pinnate,  glaucous  and 
shining.  Nothing  could  exceed,  judging  from  the  representation 
of  the  specimen  figured,  a  plant  of  the  T.  jasminoides  in  full 
flower.  Its  numerous  snowy  cordis,  heightened  with  rich  crim- 
son, are  charming  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  stated  to  be  not 
uncommon  in  English  collections,  but  is  a  very  shy  flowerer.  It 
is  supposed  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  to  have  been  original- 
ly received  at  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Chandler,  Vauxhall,  in 
whose  collection  it  blossomed  last  August.  It  is  undoubtedly  as 
easy  of  cultivation  as  the  common  T.  capensis.  {Bot.  Reg. 
Nov.) 

Yerbendcea. 

FE'TRE.if  L.    (In  honor  of  Lord  Petre,  who  died  in  1743,  and  of  whom  Linnnua  apeakaaa 
one  of  tli<».  prentp^t  ios!*e8  botany  or  cnrdniiiiB  ever  felt  in  Prilnin.) 
Btap^lne  Part.    f^lnpeUhfiuvered  Petren.     A  twininc  stove  shrub,  growing  from  eipht  to 
ten  feet  hish;  with  pnle  purpli?  flowers;  appenrnc  in  June;   inrre.'i>ed  by  cutliiign,  and 
flourifiies  in  loam  and  sandy  peat.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  vol.  IV,  p.  199. 

A  very  singular  stove  twiner,  with  oblong  acute  leaves,  with 
prominent  veins  on  the  under  surface,  and  of  a  yellowish-green 
color;  calyx  five-parted,  pale  blue;  corolla  five-parted,  pale  pur- 
ple. The  plant  produces  pendant  racemes  of  flowers  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  which  remain  beautiful  for  a  long 
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time.  It  is  stated  to  be  an  ornamental  plant  for  the  back  wall  of 
a  stove,  for  a  trellis,  or  for  training  up  a  rafter.  Its  cultivation  is 
simple.  It  delights  in  open  loam,  with  a  little  sandy  peat,  and 
when  growing  should  be  freely  watered;  but  at  other  limes  with 
great  caution.  It  requires  to  be  kept  constantly  in  the  stove. 
Mr.  Paxton  states  that  this  species  has  long  existed  in  collec- 
tions under  the  above  name.  It  flowered  in  June  last,  in  the 
nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  from*  which  specimen  the 
drawing  was  taken.     (Pax.  J\lag,  Bot.^  Oct.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlaNTS. 

OrchiddcecB, 

CIRRB^W 
obtusita  Li»dL  KvLuUpetaUed  Cirrhna.    A  stove  epiphyte;  (rrowing  8ix  or  el^ht  inches  high; 
with  yellow  and  oranfie  flowere;  appearing  in  Marc4i;  a  native  or  Rio  Janeiro.   Hot.  Reg., 
SQ05. 

A  pretty  species,  "  a  good  deal  like  C.  fusco-lutea,  for 
which  I  at  first  mistook  it;  but  it  seems  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  its  much  more  obtuse  petals  and  smaller  flowers."  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  states,  however,  that  he  is  '*  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the 
goodness  of  such  distinctions  among  these  plants,  and  is  inclined 
to  fear  that  we  sometimes  trust  to  them  too  much."  The  flow- 
ers of  the  C.  obtusata  are  collected  into  a  dense  pendulous  ra- 
ceme. The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  specimen  whicLflow- 
ered  in  the  collection  of  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

Among  several  species  which  flowered  with  the  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges last  March,  was  one  which  differed  from  all  the  rest,  ex- 
cept the  C.  obtusata,  in  the  form  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lipj 
this  Dr.  Lindley  called  C.  pallida.  It  only  differed  from  the 
former  in  having  the  petals  and  sepals  acuminated,  and  the  lobe 
of  the  labellum  placed  in  a  slender  unguis.  "  The  value  of  these 
distinctions  must  remain  for  future  inquiry."    {Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.) 

ONCIDIUM 

deltddium  LtniS.  TrnngnXar-lntped  Oncidium.  A  green-house  (?)  plant;  growinir  about  two 
feet  high;  with  yellow  and  orange  flowera;  appearing  in  Septtrinl)er.  A  native  of  Peru. 
Bol.  Reg.,  3006. 

A  rare  and  very  elegant  species,  with  large  and  spreading  pan- 
icles of  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  orange.  It  is  nearly  related 
to  O.  divaricktum,  from  which  its  narrow  leaves  and  differently 
formed  labellum  sufficiently  separate  it.  It  is  also  closely  allied 
to  O.  macr&nthum.  The  species  was  sent  from  Lima  by  John 
McLean,  Esq,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Myers,  Esq.  of  Aighburgh,  near 
Liverpool,  in  whose  coUectfon  it  flowered  last  September,  and 
from  which  specimen  the  drawing  was  taken.  The  arrival  of  this 
species  in  a  living  state,  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  "  should  be  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  those  who  have  mercantile  relations  with  Peru,  to 
procure  orcbideous  plants  from  the  west  side  of  the  Cordilleras, 
for  many  of  them,  especially  those  from  the  valley  of  the  Lloa, 
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are  of  singular  beauty.     Hitherto  scarcely  any  of  them  havjB 
found  their  way  into  our  [English]  gardens." 

"  It  may  be  expected  that  this  species  will  grow  well  with  the 
heat  of  a  green-house.  I  found  it  among  a  general  collection  of 
green-house  plants,  in  Mr.  Myer's  garden,  and  it  was  in  such 
good  health,  that  I  can  hardly  doubt  its  preferring  the  cool  tem- 
perature in  which  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  thrive,  to  the 
excessive  heat  and  damp  to  which  Orchidaceae  are  commonly 
subjected."  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  a 
valuable  species,  as  few  of  the  tribe  will  flourish  in  that  situation; 
and  therefore  amateurs  and  others,  who  do  not  possess  a  stove, 
are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  singular  and  splendid 
flowers.     {Bot,  Reg,^  Nov.) 

Marantkcex, 

CA'NNA 
Reev^ni  Undl,     Mr.  Reevea'i  Indian  Phot.    A  p-ecn-house  (?)  plant;  growing  fonr^?^  feet 
high;  wilh  yellow  flowers;  appealing  in  Jttnyj  a  oalive  of  China;  increaaed  by  seeds. 
Bol.  Reg.,  2004. 

"  A  most  beautiful  species  of  Canna,  drawings  of  which  were 
long  since  sent  to  England  from  China;  and  of  which  seeds  have 
been  at  length  procured  by  Mr.  Reeves,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
many  of  the  finest  Chinese  plants  now  in  the  gardens  of  Europe." 

This  species  is  near  C.  flaccida,  according  to  Redonti's  fig- 
ure and  description.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  lanceolate,  and 
acute;  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow.  The  drawing  was 
made  from  a  specimen  which  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  which  was  produced  in  a  stove;  but 
Dr.  Lindley  thinks  a  green-house  would  suit  this  species  as  well. 
The  cannas  are  not  highly  valued,  as  stove  plants,  by  our  ama- 
teur gardeners  and  lovers  of  plants.  They  possess,  however, 
much  beauty,  particularly  the  handsome  kinds;  and  their  vigorous 
growth  and  large  foliage  contribute  to  render  them  interesting  at 
all  seasons.  None  are  more  elegant,  as  respects  their  flowers, 
than  the  subject  here  spoken  of,  which  deserves  general  cultiva- 
tion, if  it  wil)  thrive,  as  has  been  hinted,  in  the  green-house.  {Bot. 
Reg.^  Nov.) 

hilidcece. 

Ll'LIUM 
BpeciAsnm  Morren    Crimson  Japan  Lily.    A  green-hoaae  or  frame  bnlb;  growing  two  (f) 
feift  hich;  with  crinisnn  flowers;  appearing  in  August;  a  native  of  Japan.    Bot.  Reg.  9000, 
8yn:  Liliiim  sup^rbum    Tknnb.  Fl.  Japan. 

One  of  the  most  superb  lilies  ever  yet  introduced  into  Europe, 
throwing  "  quite  into  the  shade"  all  previously  known  species. 
The  stem  is  erect;  .leaves  scattered 'upon  the  stem,  ovate,  ob- 
long, nerved;  flowers  solitary;  sepals  reflexed.  "  Not  only  is 
it  handsome,  beyond  all  we  before  knew  in  gardens,  on  account 
of  the  clear  deep  rose  color  of  its  flowers,  which  seem  all  rugged 
with  rubies  and  garnets,  and  sparkling  with  crystal  points,  but  it 
has  the  sweet  fragrance  of  a  petunia.     Well  might  Ksmpfer 
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speak  of  it  as  *  flos  magnificese  pulchriludinis;'  for,  surely,  if  there 
is  any  thing  not  human,  which  is  magnificent  in  beauty,  it  is  this 
plant." 

"  Beyond  its  own  country,  it  has  no  rival;  but  in  Japan  there 
are  others,  that  will  scarcely  yield  even  to  it.  Kaempfer  tells  us 
of  the  Oni  JuHj  or  Devil's  lily,  with  a  showy  flower,  a  span  in 
breadth,  the  flowers  all  stained  and  mottled  with  crimson  and 
purple  and  minium;  of  the  Fime  Juri^  a  dwarf  species,  daggled 
with  marks  of  blood,  its  purple  flowers,  moreover,  spotted  with 
crimson;  and  of  the  Fi  Juri^  or  fiery  lily.  Can  these  be  among 
the  twenty  species  of  lily  which  Dr.  Von  Siebold  is  said  to  have 
brought  aJive  from  Japan  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Ghent  ?" 

It  flowered  in  Belgium  as  long  ago  as  1832,  and  several  ac- 
counts of  it  have  been  published  there,  but  they  appear  not  to 
have  found  tlieir  way  to  England.  Kaempfer  learned  that  the 
Japanese  obtained  the  roots  from  Corea;  and  Thunberg  states 
that  he  saw  it  about  Negasci  and  elsewhere,  but  always  cultivated. 

It  flowered  last  August  in  England,  in  the  nursery  of  the 
Messrs.  Rollisons  of  Tooting,  where  the  drawing  was  made^ 
Paxton  speaks  of  it,  in  the  Magazine  of  Botany>^  as  the  L,  lanci- 
f61ium  rubrum,  but  the  lancifolium  is  a  different  species. 

If  the  glorious  specimens  which  Kaempfer  mentions  above  are 
among  those  introduced  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold,  it  will  be  as  great 
an  acquisition  to  this  tribe  as  the  beautiful  new  camellias,  which  he 
brought  from  China,  are  to  the  camellia  family.  The  plants  will, 
undoubtedly,  thrive  with  the  same  treatment  as  that  given  to  the 
L.  japonicum;  that  is,  to  plant  them  in  a  glazed  pit,  in  good 
light  loamy  soil,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost;  or  in 
pots,  and  sheltered  in  a  frame;  or  in  the  green-house.  {^BoU 
Reg.,  Nov.) 


Art.  VI.    Notes  on  Gardens  and  Nurseries, 

After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  we  resume  our  notices  of  gardens 
and  nurseries.  We  were  in  hopes  to  have  been  enabled  to  have  given 
them  at  considerable  length  at  this  time;  but,  with  the  press  of  matter 
and  engagements  which  prevented  us  from  visiting  the  gardens  at  this 
season,  we  have  been  compelled  to  defer  a  portion  of  them  till  our  next. 

After  what  we  have  stated  in  our  article  on  the  progress  of  trnrdening, 
during  the  past  year,  and  our  list  of  plants  which  have  been  introduced, 
a  tolerable  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  interest  which  the  collections 
possess,  into  which  such  planu  have  found  their  way.    Many  of  the 
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plants  will  not,  probably,  bloom  for  some  length  of  time;  but  there  are 
others,  which  will  display  their  beauty  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer, 
and  a  notice  of  their  merits  will  undoubtedly  prove  mteresting.  It  will 
be  our  constant  aim,  in  these  notes,  to  mention  every  thing  new  and 
rare,  or  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Amateur  garden  of  Mr.  Sweetser, — Since  our  last  notice  of  Mr. 
Sweetser's  garden,  he  has  added  several  new  and  beautiful  plants,  but 
more  particularly  of  camellitis,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  cactuses: 
of  the  azaleas  he  has  upwards  of  a  hundred  species  and  varieties,  many 
of  which  will  bloom  soon.  The  rhododendrons  are  the  same  as  those 
enumerated  in  the  list  at  p.  30;  they  are  in  good  health,  though  quite 
small  plants,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  will  flower.  Among^ 
the  camellias  arc  many  of  the  newest  and  most  splendid  varieties.  Mr. 
Sweetser's  collection  of  cactuses,  cereuses,  opuntias,  &c.  &c.  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  complete  and  best  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and,  we  miirht  almost  say,  in  the  country.  The  specimens,  it  is  true, 
are  not  large,  but  there  are  a  jireat  number.  As  Mr.  Sweetser  has  kindly 
offered  to  give  us  a  complete  list  of  all  he  possesses,  together  with  hia 
mode  of  growing  the  plants,  we  defer  enumerating  any  of  them  for  the 
present:  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  course  of  the  current  volume. 
Of  ericas  there  is  a  small  but  good  collection  of  healthy  seedling  plants; 
one  called  E.  consolQta,  (?)  not  more  than  six  inches  high  and  but  eigh- 
teen months  from  the  seed,  is  completely  covered  with  umbels  of  its  tiny 
pale  pink  bells.  It  is  a  most  charming  little  species.  E.  arbdrea,  six 
feet  and  upwards  high,  is  beautiful  with  its  racemes  of  exquisite  white 
corols.  A  year  hence,  we  anticipate  a  rich  treat  from  the  inspection  of 
the  various  collections  of  £rice{c,  which  are  now  being  made  by  ama* 
teurs  and  others:  the  distribution  of  the  seeds,  received  from  the  Baron 
Von  Ludwig,  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  has  given  a 
great  impulse  to  their  growth.  Among  the  camellias,  we  noticed  jm- 
brickta,  Triphosa,  specI6sa,  Vandesia  carnea,  ^legans,  &.c.  Ptednia- 
papaverkcea,  and  p,  var.  Bknksice,  and  Raw^sn  will  each  bloom  in  the 
course  of  the  month.  A  fine  plant  of  i7hodod^ndron  hybridum  is  also- 
ehowing  fine  large  buds.  E'pacris  grandiHdra,  paluddsa,  and  jnnip^rina 
will  soon  bloom.  A  beautiful  variety  of  the  A^^reum,  N.  od6ra  var. 
llichardt<iTittm,  with  very  large  pale  rose-colored  flowers,  is  just  ex- 
panding. 

In  the  stove  the  cactuses  are  in  a  most  vigorous  and  healthy  state; 
we  have  never  seen  any  in  a  more  flourishing  condition:  plants  which 
were  mere  cuttings  last  spring  are  now  one  or  two  feet  high;  all  of 
them  are  neatly  tied  up,  and  their  appearance  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  taste  of  Mr.  Sweetser.  The  plants  being  yet  young,  are  encouraged 
by  shiftings  to  obtain  a  larger  size:  still  we  have  no  doubt  many  of  them 
will  show  flowers  in  the  spring.  Epii)hyllum  trunc^tum  is  now  ex- 
panding its  exquisite  blossoms.  Amaryllis  brasiliensis  has  thrown  up 
iine  flower-stems,  and  some  buds  have  already  opened.  A.  formosissi- 
fna,  and  some  others,  show  buds.  In  addition  to  these,  there  arp  nume- 
rous other  plants  in  bloom,  which  we  have  no  room  to  enumerate  now. 

Residence  of  J,  D.  IVilliams,  Esq.,  Hoxbury. — In  our  vol.  Ill,  p.  SO, 
we  noticed  the  erection  of  a  fine  greon-house,  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  in- 
tended to  have  given  a  dpsrri]:)tion  of  it  during  the  past  summer;  but  we 
were  prevented.  Mr.  Williams  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  take  a  plan 
of  it,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  our  power,  it  will  appear,  with  the  descrip- 
tion annexed.  We  shall  therefore,  at  this  time,  6niit  saying:  any  thing 
in  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  house,  otherwise  than  the  mode  of 
boating,  but  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  plants.  The  green-house 
is  upwards  of  sixty  feet  long,  and  about  fourteen  wide.  It  is  warmed 
by  a  brick  flue  and  hot  water  pipes;  the  latter  constructed  on  a  plan  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  any  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.     It  an- 
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Bwers  completely  the  purpose  of  heatieg  the  house,  and,  although  there 
is  a  greater  surface  of  glass  exposed  to  the  air  than  in  any  other  green- 
house that  we  have  ever  seen,  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  temperature 
is  easier  kept  up,  and  with  less  expense  of  fuel.  We  shall,  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  green-house,  endeavor  to  make  the  mode  distinctly  un- 
derstood.    It  is  wholly  of  Mr.  Williams's  invention. 

The  house,  internally,  is  fitted  up  with  a  back  stage,  and  a  pit  in 
front,  between  which  runs  the  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  the  pit 
lettuces  were  growing,  and  some  of  the  larger  rhododendrons,  camel- 
lias, and  other  plants,  were  plunged  into  it.  Mr.  Williams  has  no  pro- 
fessed gardener,  but  his  whole  farm  (of  many  acres)  is  under  thi^  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Burns,  who  also  manages  the  green-bouse;  and,  though  he 
has  but  little  time  to  devote  to  it,  and  notwithstanding  bis  limited  know- 
ledge of  green-house  plants,  they  all  look  very  well.  Some  large  speci- 
mens of  ericas  were  in  perfect  health. 

The  most  conspicuous  plants  were  the  camellias,  of  which  there  are 
several  of  the  best  kinds  m  the  collection;  imbricita,  punctata,  eclipse, 
and  fine  double  whites,  were  in  flower.  The  number  of  plants  is  vet 
limited;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Williams  will  soon  add  other 
fine  varieties.  The  most  beautiful  plant  we  noticed,  or  the  one  which 
we  should  certainly  value  as  highly  as  any  other,  was  an  JSrica  b&c- 
cans,  between  ^ve  and  six  feet  high,  handsomely  shaped,  and  almost  ev- 
ery branch  terminated  with  a  cluster  of  buds,  some  few  of  which  had 
begun  to  show  color.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  lovely  object  than 
this  will  present,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  more.  E.  mammdsa 
was  exquisite,  with  a  few  clusters  of  its  elegant  drooping  tubulous  flow- 
ers :  we  also  found  fine  plants  of  E.  ventric6sa  sup^rba,  c61orHn8, 
c4flra  (?),  arb6rea,  and  mediterrknea,  the  two  latter  in  flower;  c&flra, 
80  called,  was  at  least  four  feet  high,  and  thickly  branched;  it  will  be 
one  sheet  of  bloom  in  a  few  weeks.  /ieliotr6pium  peruvi&num''  and 
grandifl6rum  were  both  in  bloom;  the  latter  is  mucn  finer  than  the 
former;  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  color  fine  lavender,  breathing  as 
aweet  an  odor  as  the  peruvi^num.  Metrosiddros  saligna  was  covered 
with  its  crimson  whorls  of  flowers:  Di6sma  capitkta  was  also  pretty. 
Avery  large  plant  of  ^flckcia  longif61ia  was  completely  covered  with 
buds.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  an  abundance  of  stocks,  oxalises, 
roses,  &c.  and  some  very  handsome  carnations  in  bloom. 

In  the  pit  before  mentioned,  between  the  plants  which  were  plunged, 
a  «ood  crop  of  lettuces  were  growing,  and  plenty  of  mushrooms.  Mr. 
Williams  had  culled  from  one  end  of  the  pit,  perhaps  a  space  of  a  dozen 
feet,  since  the  early  part  of  last  month,  as  many  as  he  has  wanted  for  his 
own  use,  besides  occasionally  sending  some  to  his  friends.  We  are  glad 
to  see  the  mushroom  attracting  attention.  They  might,  we  believe,  be 
profitably  grown  by  our  market  gardeners  for  the  market,  where,  we 
nave  no  doubt,  they  would  command  a  fair  price,  and,  if  well  grown, 
sell  rapidly.  Mr.  Burns  communicated  to  us  his  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  presenting  it  to  our  readers, 
that  those  who  have  a  desire  may  make  trial  of  his  system. 

Under  the  stage, and  over  the  flue  (which  runs  across  the  house  once,) 
Mr.  Burns  showed  us  twenty  orthirty  pots  of  rhubarb  for  an  early  crop; 
some  of  the  crowns  were  already  pushing;  last  season  he  had  an  abuu- 
dance  in  this  way.  A  new  variety,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  future 
number,  has  been  raised  in  England,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation in  pots:  it  is  stated  to  be  some  week^  earlier  than  any  other 
sorL 

In  the  back  shed  we  noticed  thousands  of  plants  of  the  common  daisy, 
which  were  taken  up  in  lar^e  patches,  and  there  laid  in  a  mass  upon  the 
ground  in  a  moist  place.    These  Mr.  Burns  intends  to  use  as  edgings  to 
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the  flower  borders;  but,  as  oar  winters  are  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the 
plants,  if  led  standing  out,  he  adopts  this  mode,  and  we  should  think  a 
most  safe  one,  to  jpreserve  them.  The  plants  will  flower  full  as  well,  if 
not  better,  for  being  removed.  Numerous  layers  of  caruatious  he  had 
also  in  pots,  which  looked  strong  and  healthy. 

In  the  forcing  grounds  Mr.  Burns  has  already  put  up  several  hot-beds; 
in  one  of  these  lettuces  were  just  breaking  the  ground,  and  another  waa 
prepared  for  cabbages.  In  a  small  one-light  frame  he  had  thirty  or  forty 
pots  of  cucumbers,  which  had  just  been  )>otte<l;  they  were  planted  about 
the  10th  or  13th  of  January.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  great  amateur  in  farm- 
ing, and  rallies  bushels  of  cucumbers  every  season;  he  intends  to  have 
some  twenty  or  thirty  frames  hilled  out  with  the  above  plants,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Burns  is  a  very  industrious  gardener;  and, 
although  the  late  open  weather  has  kept  his  attention  directed  towards 
the  farming  department,  the  green-house  will  not  sufler  in  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  compared  with  those  under  the  care  of  more  experienced 
gardeners.  We  nave  no  doubt  that,  when  confidence  in  trade  shall  be 
restored,  and  the  eflects  of  the  late,  and,  indeed,  yet  existing,  commer- 
cial troubles,  shall  have  passed  away,  that  our  amateurs  will  be  induced 
to  enrich  their  collections  with  all  the  new  plants.  There  are  few  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  who  are  more  liberal,  or  who  have  more  ample 
means  to  do  so,  than  Mr.  Williams;  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  his  collection  will  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  complete.  What 
is  gratifying,  in  a  great  degree,  is,  that  Mr.  Williams  is  above  the  petty 
practice  of  dealing  in  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
attendant  upon  the  keeping  in  good  order  collections  of  plants;  being 
convinced  that  it  is  destroying  ^the  trade  of  those  who  make  the  busi- 
ness their  profession. 

Mr^  MiUer^B  garden, — Our  readers  have  no  doubt  seen  our  occasion- 
al notices  of  Mr.  Miller's  fine  seedling  pinks,  which  were  exhibited  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Miller  is  an  elderly 
man,  and  spends  a  great  portion  of  his  time'  in  cultivating  his  little  gar- 
den, to  which  he  has  a  green-house  attached,  adjoining  his  dwelling, 
about  twenty  feet  long,  and  nine  or  ten  wide.  It  is  stocked  with  a  pretty 
collection  ot  various  plants,  which  are  in  very  good  health  and  well 
grown.  We  observea  one  treasure  which  he  possessed,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  in  no  other  collection:  this  was  a  fine  plant  of  the  Chymoc6.r- 
puspentaphyllus  Don  (TropeN)lum  pentaphyllum,)  which  had  straggled 
up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  its  cu- 
rious and  beautiful  blossoms.  Fdchsia  globdsa  and  microphylla  were 
each  in  full  flower:  several  plants  of  JErica  arb6rea,  with  their  slender 
stems  and  snowy  flowers,  were  towering  above  the  other  plants.  ^&lvia 
fulgens  was  showing  its  spikes  of  flowers,  and  w9c^ia  longif61ia  was  full 
of  blossoms;  camellias,  roses,  primroses,  stocks,  &c.  &c.,  innumerable, 
contributed  to  render  the  house  as  gay  as  the  garden  in  summer.  Mr. 
Miller  showed  us  a  great  number  of  seedling  cyclamens,  which  he  had 
raised,  and  which  were  now  flowering  abundantly;  he  has  also  a  num- 
ber of  seedling  ericas.  We  wish  there  were  more  such  select  little  col- 
lections of  plants.  How  much  delight  and  innocent  pleasure  might  be 
derived  from  one  even  as  circumscribed  as  this. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Decay  ofTreet. — A  distinguishing  knowledge  of  the  health  and  decay 
of  some  of  the  most  important  trees,  medicinally,  may  be  derived  from 
some  of  the  lichens,  which  are  never  known  to  attack  a  plant  until  it  is 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Several  species  of  the  Rhizom6rpha  family 
are  certain  indicaters  of  decay,  and  when  one  of  this  species  is  seen  upon 
the  Peruvian  bark,  it  may  be  declared  unfit  for  medicine.  The  Himin- 
tia  cinchon^rum,  the  Hyp6chnis  n^bro  cinctus,  and  the  Op^grapha  vizi- 
cdla  and  fissilra  are  only  found  when  a  tree  has  lost  its  vitality,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  decomposition.  (^Mdress  of  Dr,  Sigmond  before  the 
MedicO'Boianical  Society.)  [The  horticulturist  should  bear  this  in 
mind,  as  such  distinguishing  knowledge  is  as  important  to  him  as  to  the 
medical  botanist.  How  many  thousands  of  trees  are  there  in  culti- 
vation, whose  trunks  are  covered  with  various  lichens — nay,  whose 
branches  and  spray  are  so  thickly  coated  as  to  preclude  almost  all  possi- 
bility of  vegetation;  and  yet  scions  are  taken,  time  after  time,  from  trees 
more  or  less  covered  with  lichens,  and  inserted  upon  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous stocks.  The  young  grafts  are  carefully  tended,  and  the  soil  in 
which  the  stocks  grow  properly  prepared;  but  before  the  trees  attain, 
perhaps,  a  bearing  state,  they  already  show  signs  of  prepiature  decay; 
the  annual  growths  ara  short  and  weak,  the  bark  of  a  dull  shade,  and  in 
a  short  period  the  lichens  attack  the  young  plants,  and  prevent  them 
from  making  any  farther  progress.  They  soon  assume  the  decrepit  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  trees,  though  yet,  in  realitv,  young,  and  their  fruit, 
if  they  produce  any,  is  hard  and  tasteless.  It  is  a  practice  to  scrape 
trees  annually,  to  prevent  lichens  from  making  any  progress  upon  the 
branches.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  judicious  mode.  But  they  should  be  kept  in 
such  a  vigorous  and  healthy  state,  that  they  will  never  need  to  have  the 
operation  performed  on  them,  unless  to  remove  the  old  bark.  We  have 
seen  young  trees,  not  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  lichens,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  to  the  tips  of  the  branches,  wholly  arising  from  neglect. 
It  should  be  considered  as  an  uncontrovertable  axiom  with  the  horticul- 
turist, that  scions  cut  from  a  tree  upon  whose  trunk  or  branches  lichens 
may  be  found,  will  never  flourish  when  grafted  into  old  stocks,  howev- 
er BO  healthy  and  vigorous;  but  that  the  first  germs  of  decay  are  there 
laid  which  will  eventually  prove  fatal. — Ed.] 

Vitality  of  Seeds. — On  opening  an  ancient  British  tumulus,  some 
small  seeds  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  human  skeleton,  which 
must  have  been  eaten  and  lain  there  two  thousand  years.  Some  of 
these  were  planted  by  Professor  Lindley,  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  and  have  germinated  and  produced  fruit.  They  prove 
to  be  the  common  raspberry. — (Netospaper,) 

The  felling  of  the  Mahogany  tree. — The  following  account  of  the 
felling  of  the  mahogany  tree  in  Honduras  we  have  found  in  a  foreign 
periodical;  and  as  we  believe  it  will  prove  interesting,  we  present  it  to 
our  readers. — Ed. 

*<  Throughout  Honduras  there  arc  two  seasons  in  the  year  for  felling 
the  mahogany  tree;  the  first  commencing  shortly  after  Christmas,  or  at 
the  conclusion  of  what  is  termed  the  xoet  season;  the  other  about  the 
middle  of  the  year.  Setting  out  on  a  mahogany  expe<lilion  resembles, 
in  some  degree,  the  departure  on  a  long  voyage,  the  preparations  for 
both  being  somewat  similar:  indeed,  the  dreary  time  that  must  be  passed 
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in  the  woods,  in  this  employment,  may  not  nneptly  be  compared  to 
what  is  felt  l)y  many  during  a  long  confinement  on  shipboard.  Christ- 
mas, however,  is  the  season  which  brings  all  ranks  together — the  bond 
and  free;  and  the  hilarity  which  prevails  amongst  the  slaves  cannot 
possibly  be  more  largely  partaken  of  by  any  beings  in  the  world.  The 
young,  the  old,  the  decrepit — all  unite  m  contributing  to  render  this  pe- 
riod joyous,  happy  and  noi^y.  Aficr  a  week  or  ten  days  of  the  most 
unbounded  hospitality,  festivity,  and  relaxation  from  every  care,  all  be- 
comes activity  and  preparation  for  the  labors  of  the  mahogany  harvest; 
of  which,  the  felling  of  the  trees  and  the  trimming,  marking,  and  truck- 
ing out  of  those  that  have  been  felled,  form  the  chief  employments. 
Some  of  the  wood  is  rough  squared  on  the  spot;  but  this  part  of  the 
work  is  generally  su:«pended  until  the  logs  have  been  rafted  to  the 
mouths  of  the  several  rivers.  These  rafts  often  consist  of  more  than 
two  hundred  logs,  which  are  generally  floated  at  least  as  many  miles. 
When  the  floods  are  unusually  rapid,  however,  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  labor  of  a  whole  season,  or  perhaps  of  several  seasons, 
IS  at  once  destroyed  by  the  breaking  asunder  of  tne  rafts;  the  whole  of 
the  logs  being  thereby  precipitated  into  the  sea,  and  consequently  lost 
forever  to  the  owners. 

"  The  gangs  employed  in  this  work  consist  of  from  ten  to  fifty  ne- 
groes; each  having  one  belonging  to  it  who  is  styled  the  huntsman.  He 
IS  generally  selected  from  the  most  intelligent  of  his  fellows;  and  his 
chief  occupation  is  to  search  the  woods,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  busk,  to 
find  labor  for  the  whole.  About  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  the  huntsman  is  despatched  on  his  errand;  and,  if  his 
master  be  working  on  his  own  estate,  this  is  seldom  an  employment  of 
much  delay  or  difficulty.  He  cuts  his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the 
woods,  to  the  highest  spot,  and  climbs  the  highest  tree  he  can  find,  from 
which  he  minutely  surveys  the  surrounding  country.  In  Aug^uBt  the 
leaves  of  the  mahogany  tree  are  invariably  of  a  yellow-reddish  hue; 
therefore,  an  eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise  can  easily  discov- 
er, at  a  great  distance,  the  places  where  the  wood  is  most  abundant. 
Having  descended,  on  descrying  the  desired  object,  he  bends  his  step 
thitherward,  and,  without  compass,  or  other  guide  than  what  observa- 
tion has  imprinted  on  his  mind,  he  never  fails  to  reach  the  exact  point 
at  which  he  aims.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  when 
the  huntsman  has  been  very  successful  in  finding  a  large  clump,  or  body 
of  trees,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  contest  with  his  conscience  whether  he 
shall  disclose  the  fact  to  his  master,  or  sell  the  knowledge  thereof  to  hi» 
master's  neighbor — a  liberal  equivalent  for  this  breach  of  fidelity  being- 
always  punctually  and  immediately  discharged.  Those,  however,  who- 
afford  encouragement  to  such  treacherous  practices,  are  generally  paid 
back  in  their  own  coin. 

**  On  some  occasions  no  ordinary  stratagem  is  requisite,  on  the  part 
of  the  huntsman,  to  prevent  others  from  availing  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  discovery;  for,  if  his  steps  be  traced  by  those  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit,  which  is  a  very  common  thing,  all  his  ingenuity 
is  requisite  to  beguile  them  from  the  true  scent.  In  this  exertion  of 
cunnmg,  however,  he  is  not  always  successful;  for  he  is  often  watched 
and  followed  by  those  who  are  well  aware  of  all  the  arts  he  is  capable 
of  using:  the  eyes  and  ears  of  these  are  so  quick,  that  the  slightest  turn 
of  a  leaf;  or  the  faintest  impression  of  his  foot,  is  unerringly  perceived 
and  noted;  and  even  the  dried  leaves  strewed  on  the  ground,  freauently 
assist  in  conducting  to  the  secret  spot.  Patents  for  discovery  naving 
never  been  contemplated  by  the  wood-cutters  of  Honduras,  any  inva- 
sion of  rights  appertaining  to  the  same  has  seldom  been  very  scrupu- 
lously regarded,  or  attended  to  by  them;  and  it  therefore  happens  that 
persons  so  engaged  must  frequently  undergo  the  disappointment  of 
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finding  that  the  advantage  of  a  valuable  discoveiy,  which  they  have 
naturally  promised  to  themselve?,  is  suddenly  seized  on  by  others,  even 
before  the  slaves  of  the  former  have  time  to  arrive  at  the  spot  to  cut 
down  the  timber. 

*•  The  mahogany  tree  is  felled,  generally,  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground^  and  a  stage  is  previously  erected  for  the  axe-men  employed  in 
levellincr  it:  this,  to  an  observer,  would  appear  a  labor  of  much  dnnger; 
but  accidents  rarely  occur  to  those  engaged  in  it.  The  body  of  the 
tree,  from  the  dimensions  or  quantity  of  the  wood  which  it  furnishes, 
is  deemed  more  or  less  valuable;  nevertheless,  for  ornamental  purposes, 
the  branches  or  limbs  are  generally  preferred,  the  srain  of  these  being 
much  closer,  and  the  veins  more  rich  and  variegated. 

**  The  mahogany  tree  is  seldom  found  in  clusters  or  groups,  being 
much  more  frequently  single  and  widely  dispersed;  what,  therefore,  is 
denominated  a  'mahogany  work,' usually,  comprehends  an  extent  of 
several  miles.  The  growth  of  this  tree  is  considered  rapid,  but  that  of 
logwood  is  much  more  so;  the  latter,  it  is  said,  attaining  maturity  in 
five  years.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  mahogany  which  is  felled 
between  the  months  of  February  and  September,  is  very  liable  to  split; 
the  same  observation  also  extends  to  that  which  grows  in  rocky  or 
mountainous  situations.  This  is  the  'bay man's'  greatest  evil;  for, un- 
Ibrtunately,  the  wood  more  particularly  subject  to  this  inconvenience  is 
invariably  the  largest,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  There  is  but  one  pre- 
caution against  this,  whenever  the  tendency  towards  it  is  discovered; 
this  is,  to  keep  the  tree  immersed  as  closely  as  pos^sible  in  deep  water. 

"  The  last  day  of  felling,  if  the  negroes  have  not  been  disturbed  in 
their  labor,  is  invariably  one  of  festivity  and  merriment;  for  they  are 
now  able  to  think  of  comforts  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  indulj^e 
during  the  progress  of  their  work.  Some  are  now  busily  employed  in 
the  improvement  of  their  dwellings,  which  are  merely  huts  or  wigwarns, 
composed  of  a  few  sticks  and  leaves;  that  of  the  master  himself  being 
seldom  formeil  of  better  materials.  Others  taearch  the  woods  for  game, 
which  is  very  abundant;  and  the  more  ingenious  turn  their  attention  to 
other  small  articles,  from  the  less  valuable  mahogany  for  domestic  uses, 
either  as  presents  to  their  wives  and  children,  or  for  sale  on  their  return 
from  the  woods  to  the  '  bay.' 

"  The  logs  are  usually  brought  out  of  the  forest  by  cattle,  and  drawn 
on  trucks  to  the  water-side,  or  to  the  barquadier,  as  it  is  termed,  which 
has  lieen  previously  prepared  by  the  foreman  of  the  works  for  their  re- 
ception. When  the  distance  is  great,  this  is  a  labor  of  infinite  and  te- 
dious difficulty.  So  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  logs  are  collected 
to  form  a  raft,  and  the  waters  have  gained  a  sufficient  height,  they  are 
thrown  singly  from  the  banks,  and  require  no  other  aid  or  guidance 
than  the  force  of  the  current  to  float  them  to  the  boom$  or  large  cables 
which  are  placed  across  the  rivers,  at  certain  eddies  or  falls:  here  they 
are  once  more  collected,  each  party  claiming  his  own  from  the  general 
mass,  and  forming  them  into  separate  rafts  for  their  final  destination. 
Sometimes  more  than  a  thousand  logs  together  are  supported  by  these 
booms;  and  the  catastrophe  attendant  on  their  breaking  asunder,  which,, 
during  extraordinary  floods,  frequently  happens,  is  really  tremendous, 
and  in  its  consequences  is  truly  ruinous  to  the  woodman;  for,  thereby,, 
the  labors  of  perhaps  two,  three,  or  more  seasons,  become  lost  to  him 
forever. 

"The  mahogany,  when  disposed  of  at  Honduras,  produces  from  £16 
to  £S0  (Jamaica  currency)  per  one  thousand  square  feet;  the  price,, 
however,  can  seldom  be  fued,  as  it  generally  fluctuates  accordmg  to. 
the  quality,  size,  and  scarce  or  plentiful  season.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  profit  (though,  perhaps,  the  instances  of  such  success  are  not  nii« 
meroufl,)  which  attends  the  felling  of  mahogany,  it  may  be  stated  that 
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a  single  tree  has  been  found  to  contain  twelve  thousand  superficial  fi^et, 
and  these  to  prodace  4jp wards  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling!  The 
shipping  of  mahogany  to  Europe,  however,  especially  during  the  late 
war  with  France,  was  seldom  found  to  be  advantageous,  except  to  a 
few  individuals  who  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  preference  in  the 
London  market.  Its  exportation  to  the  American  States  would  be  high- 
ly beneficial  to  the  settlers,  were  there  less  restriction  as  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  those  pieces  which  are  permitted  to  be  carried  thither;  the 
same  not  being  permitted  to  exceed  twenty  inches  in  the  widest  parts^ 
Those  American  vessels,  however,  which  import  such  mahogany  into 
the  States,  are  allowed,  for  every  ten  thousand  feet,  the  privilege  of 
taking  three  tons  of  log  or  other  dye-wood."    (Hort.  Jour,) 

FicttrisL  regitlis. — We  noticed  the  discovery  of  this  splendrd  Hly,  in 
our  III.  p.  426.  Mr.  Schomburgh  has  given  the  followmg  accoont  of 
his  surprise,  when  he  first  beheld  it.  **  A  vegetable  wonder!  All  ca- 
lamities were  forgotten;  I  felt  as  a  botanist,  and  felt  myself  rewarded;  a 
gigantic  leaf,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  salver-shaped,  and  with  a 
broad  rim,  of  a  light  green  above,  and  a  vivid  crimson  below,  resting 
upon  the  water.  Quite  in  character  with  the  wonderful  leaf  was  the 
luxuriant  flower,  consisting  of  many  hundred  petals,  passing,  in  alternate 
tints,  from  pure  white  to  rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water  was  cover- 
ed with  them,  and  I  rowed  from  one  to  another,  and  observed  always 
something  new  to  admire.  The  leaf  on  its  surface  is  of  a  bright  green;  in 
form  orbiculate,  with  this  exception— opposite  to  its  axis,  where  it  is  slight- 
ly bent  in,  its  diameter  measured  from  five  to  six  feet.  Around  the  margin 
extended  a  rim  about  three  to  five  inches  hi^h;  on  the  inside  light  green,, 
like  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  on  the  outside  like  the  leafs  lower  part,  of  a 
bright  crimson.  The  stem  is  an  inch  thick  near  the  calyx,  and  is  studded 
with  sharp  elastic  prickles,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  calyx  is  four  leaved,  each  upwards  of  seven  inches  in  length  and 
three  in  breadth  at  the  base;  they  are  thick,  white  inside,  reddish  brown 
and  prickly  outside.  The  diameter  of  the  calyx  is  twelve  to  thirteen- 
inches;  on  it  rests  the  magnificent  flower,  which,  when  foHy  developed, 
covers  completely  the  calyx  with  its  hundred  petals.  When  it  first 
opens,  it  is  white  with  pink  in  the  middle,  which  spreads  over  the  whole 
flower  the  more  it  advances  in  age,  and  it  is  generally  found  the  next 
day  of  pink  color.  As  if  to  enhance  its  beauty,  it  is  sweet  scented. 
Like  others  of  its  tribe,  possesses  a  fleshy  disc,  and  petals  and  stamens 
pass  gradually  into  each  other,  and  many  petaloid  leaves  may  be  ob- 
served, which  have  vestiges  of  an  anther.  We  met  them  afterwards 
frequently;  and  the  higher  we  advanced  the  more  gigantic  they  became. 
We  measured  a  leaf  which  was  six  feet  five  inches  in  diameter,  its  rim 
aye  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  the  flower  across  fifteen  inches.  The 
'flower  is  much  injured  by  a  beetle,  Thrincia  species,  which  destroys  com- 
pletely the  inner  part.  We  have  counted  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
one  flower."     (Gard.  GazA 

Impregnating  plants  with  strong  or  peculiar  odors. — The  day  has 
gone  by  for  believing  the  impositions  practised  by  a  few  gardeners  to 
deceive  the  multitude;  but  by  attentively  studying  the  process  of  vege- 
tation, certain  phenomena  will  appear  which  are  not  so  easy  to  explam, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  physiology;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  For  example:  at  first  sight  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  giving  the  smell  of  the  onion  to  the 
rose,  by  being  planted  near  it,  appears  ridiculous;  and  yet,  even  the  cel- 
ebrated De  Candolle,  in  his  Physiologie  VigitaUy  omits  giving  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject — a  proof  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  veg- 
etable physiology,  and  particularly  as  it  regards  smell  and  taste.  For 
mj  part  1  can  tell  you,  as  a  fact,  and  a  well  established  one,  that  all  the 
wioe  merchants  abstain  from  going  to  a  particular  part  of  the  province 
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of  Vicenza  for  their  wine;  and  the  reason  of  tbia  19,  that  the  wine  there^ 
smells  of  the  walnut,  because  the  peasantry  have  a  custom  of  training 
their  vines  on  walnut  trees,  instead  of  using  vine  props.  This  smell 
may  arise  from  different  causes;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
walnut  does  not  always  give  its  flavor  to  the  grapes  it  supports,  but,  in 
general,  only  to  those  which  have  grown  on  lignt  and  dry  soils,  when 
the  vine  has  received  any  bruise  or  wound,  such  as  by  a  severe  shower 
of  hail,  or  by  the  roots  having  been  injured  by  the  plough.  It  thus  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  whenever  the  wine  tastes  of  the  walnut,  the  spongi- 
oles  of  the  vines  could  not  have  been  in  a  healthy  state:  the  greater 
part  of  them  must  have  been  decayed:  and,  from  the  connection  be- 
tween the  root  and  the  stem,  when  the  hail  injures  the  shoots  of  a  plant, 
even  the  fibrils  of  the  roots  suffer,  and  are  probably  destroyed.  It  is 
evident  that  the  mutilation  which  the  vine  sustains  by  the  plough  must 
also  destroy  the  fibrils;  and,  in  both  case:),  a  section  of  the  main  root 
becomes  the  opening  through  which  the  juices  of  the  soil  are  absorbed; 
and  instead  of  these  juices  being  digested  and  properly  prepared  by  the 
sponeioies,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  plant  through  the  decayed  or  mU' 
tilated  roots,  either  by  capillary  attraction,  or  by  the  absorbent  power 
of  the  roots,  in  a  greater  quantity,  and  in  a  comparatively  raw  state.. 
As  the  roots  of  the  walnut  which  communicate  with  the  water  are 
known  to  give  it  their  smell,  all  the  moisture  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  roots  of  the  vine  is'  impregnated  with  this  flavor;  and  being 
absorbed  and  transmitted,  without  digestion,  throuj^^h  the  truncated 
roots,  it  gives  the  same  flavor  to  the  grapes.  In  the  Nouveau  Coura  d* 
AgrunUiurey  under  the  head  of  *'  Parsley,"  you  will  see  it  remarked, 
that  if  the  celery,  {sedano,)  is  covered  with  new  dung,  it  will  taste  of 
it.  I  have  mentioned  this  in  a  paper  which  I  have  written  on  celery^ 
in  the  Oiomale  Agrario  Lombardo — Veneio;  and  shown  how  much 
the  French  gardeners  are  in  error,  in  taking  up  or  transplanting  celery; 
bjr  which  method  few  or  none  of  the  plants  have  their  roots  entire. 
Keeping  these  examples  and  principles  in  view,  and  following  the  same 
process,  who  can  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  smell  of  the  onion 
may  not  be  given  to  the  rose,  and  the  taste  of  the  wormwood  to  the 
peach.'     {8.  Manetti,  in  Gard,  Mag.) 
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ENGLAND. 

Dahlia  Exhibition9y  and  Prizes, — In  our  vol.  Ill,  p.  430,  we  mention- 
ed several  of  the  principal  horticultural  and  floricultural  societies  in 
England,  which  haa  advertised  dahlia  shows.  We  have  received  the 
returns  of  most  of  the  exhibitions  of  these  societies,  and  from  them  we 
have  made  out  a  list  of  some  of  the  flue  flowers  that  arc  known  here, 
which  have  gained  a  majority  of  prizes.  It  will  show  the  taste  which 
exists  amon^  the  florists  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  re- 
spective varieties. 

The  Birmingham  Grand  Show  was  held  on  the  30th,  Slst,  and  33d 
days  of  September,  1837.  It  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  England, 
and  upwards  of  £100  was  awarded  in  various  prizes.  The  premier 
prize  (£30,)  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Brown  of  Slough,  for  the  best 
twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms.    They  were  as  follows: — 
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Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Broivn's  Ton,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Suffolk  Herov 
Coriolanus,  Dodd.s's  Mary,  Middlesex  Rival,  Topaz,  Shaktipeare,  Sy\^ 
via,  Juliet,  Lady  Anne,  Dr.  Hnlley,  Squibb's  purple  Perfection,  polden* 
Sovereign,  Elphinstone's  purple  Perfection,  Addison,  Sir  Henry  Fletch- 
er, Gem,  Glory  of  the  West,  Springfield  Rival,  Eionia,  Ruby  and  Jef- 
frie's Triumphant. 

At  the  Oxford  Grand  Dahlia  Show,  Mr.  Widnall  gained  the  premier- 
prize  for  the  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms,  which  were  the  folio w- 
iBff: — 

Widnall's  Paris,  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  Sylvia,  Glorieuse  and 
Juliet,  Springfield  Rival,  Middlesex  Rival,  lilac  Perfection,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, Metropolitan  Perfection,  Clara,  Glory  of  the  West,  Marouis, 
Lenstriatum,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Grant  Thorburn,  Nim- 
rod.  Napoleon,  Shakspeare,  Topaz,  Exemplar,  Suffolk  Hero,  and 
Squibb's  purple  Perfection. 

Mr.  Widnall  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  Cambridgeshire  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  and  the  second  at  the  Birmingham  Grand  Show  alluded  to 
above.  In  nearly  all  of  his  stands  we  notice  Lady  Dartmouth  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Tavistock. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  flowers  which  gained  a  majority 
of  prizes  stjive  of  the  principal  shows: — 

Lady  Dartmouth,      ...  28  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  ,     .     .  89 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  10  Elphinstone's  purple 

Dodds's  Marv,      ....  87  Perfection,  ....  16 

Conqueror  of  Europe,  .     .  19  Warminster  Rival,  .     .  22 

Juliet, 9  Sulphurea  elegans,  .     .  21 

Dodds's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mrs.  Broadwood,  Rosa  superba. 
King  of  Beauties,  Princess  Victoria  and  Marquis  of  Northampton  each 
gained  prizes,  but  not  in  any  number. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dodds's  Mary  and  Sir  Henry  Fletcher  received 
the  greatest  number.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  have  been  in  the 
catalogues  two  years,  while  each  of  the  others  were  'Met  out"  for  the 
first  time  last  spring,  and  some  of  them  commanded  three  times  the 
price  of  Mary  and  Sir  H.  Fletcher.  This,  of  course,  prevented  their 
general  cultivation.  Probably,  in  the  shows  of  the  next  season,  the 
others  will  gain  the  greatest  number  of  prizes.  Lady  Dartmouth  was 
shown  in  stands  of  six,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  at  each  of  the  exhibi- 
tions. We  shall  notice  some  fine  new  ones  which  have  not  yet  been 
imported  to  this  country,  and  which  are  equally  as  fine  as  the  above 
varieties,  in  our  next. — Ed. 

New  Method  of  destroying  Insects  in  Stoves  and  Green-houses. — 
A  paper  has  been  communicated  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
detailing  the  following  cheap  method  of  destroying  the  red  spider,  scale, 
thrips,  and  green  fly,  without  injuring  the  tenderest  plant: — "Where 
there  are  but  few  plants  infested  with  either  kind  of  insect,  take  a  one- 
light  frame  and  place  the  plants  infested  about  four  inches  apart,  and 
then  procure  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  green  laurel  leaves  and  well 
bruise  them;  immediately  place  them  between  the  pots,  and  close  the 
frame  with  the  least  possible  delay,  taking  care  to  keep  the  frame  air- 
tight; at  the  expiration  of  one  hour  take  out  the  plants  infested  with 
the  red  spider  and  green  fly,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  ceuse  to 
exist. 

"It  will  take  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  to  destroy  the  thrips  and  scale; 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  take  out  the  plants,  place  thcin  in  a  warm 
and  exposed  situation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  insects  will  all  dry  up  and 
fall  off. 

"When  plants  are  infested  in  stoves  or  green-houses  with  either  msect, 
the  process  must  be  a  little  varied.     A  house  twelve  feet  by  twenty 
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will  require  about  two  bushels  of  leaves;  they  can  be  bruised  in  the 
house,  and  placed  in  a  tub  or  box,  and  covered  with  a  sack  or  cloth  un- 
til a  sufficient  quantity  is  bruised;  then  they  are  to  be  strewed  in  the 
paths,  and  between  the  pots  and  other  vacant  places,  and  the  house 
must  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  The  even- 
ing will  be  found  the  best  time,  so  that  the  house  can  remain  closed 
and  covered  with  double  mats  all  night.  I  have  found,  bv  repeated 
trials,  that  the  plan  thus  described  answers  better  than  any  I  have  ever 
seen  or  heard  of." — {Hori.  Jour.) 

Monstrous  Pine-apple, — There  is  now  growing,  at  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury's,  Alton  Towers,  Staffordshire,  a  pine-apple  of  a  mon- 
strous production;  it  may  be  said  to  have  fifteen  heads.  It  is  described 
as  follows: — There  is  no  crown  where  it  generally  is;  the  fruit  swells 
out  round  the  top  of  the  pine-apple,  leaving  it  hollow  where  the  crown 
should  be.  It  then  divides  into  four  parts.  It  then  subdivides  again 
into  eleven  divisions,  each  having  a  crown;  two  of  these  four  parts  are 
divided  into  four,  the  third  into  two,  and  the  fourth  into  one,  making 
in  all  eleven,  with  crowns.  From  the  bottom  of  the  fruit  there  are  four 
more  swellings,  which  almost  appear  to  be  distinct  fruit,  with  crowns 
to  each.  It  may  weigh  about  six  pounds,  and  appears  to  be  the  brown 
Anii<^ua.     It  is  the  produce  of  a  small  plant. 

It  in  some  respects  corresponds  with  the  description  given  of  the  ex- 
traordinary monstrous  state  of  the  pme-apple  that  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  Indian  Archipelasro  and  in  China. — (iit^.) 

Bru^mansm  WhymdnxL — A  plant,  under  this  name,  was  lately  ex- 
hibited at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
with  two  expanded  flowers  of  a  fine  purple  color.  It  is  stated,  as  a  cu- 
rious circumstance,  that  it  proved  to  be  only  the  old  Datura  Stram6nium, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  formerly  sold  in  packets,  at  sixpence  each,  bm 
a  tender  stove  plant,  while  plants  of  the  B.  Whym&nu  sold  as  high  as 
three  pounds  three  shillings  each,  to  which  exhorbitant  price  their  title 
probably  materially  contributed. — (irf.) 

A  mushroom f  attaining  the  almost  incredible  size  of  three  feet  one 
inch  in  circumference,  and  from  which  yery  nearly  a  pint  of  ketchup 
was  extracted,  was  last  week  eathered  in  a  field  belonging  to  J.  P.  Bur- 
man,  £sq.,  Hariey  in  Arden,  Warwickshire.     {Mom.  ChronJ) 

JAMAICA. 

The  sweet  Orange  (Citrus  j3ttr4»fn*m.)— Independently  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  fruit,  the  orange  is  among  the  most  ornamental  of  Jamaica 
trees.  It  is  graceful  in  its  port,  with  leaves  beautifully  formed  and  of 
a  rich  green;  and  it  fills  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  its  delicate  white 
blossoms.  In  the  parish  of  St.  John,  in  particular,  the  trees  may  be 
seen  in  thousands  m  the  parterres  and  in  negro  villages,  forming  beau- 
tiful objects  during  the  months  about  Christmas,  laden  with  their  golden- 
hued  fruit,  and  which,  for  richness  of  flavor  and  for  sweetness,  cannot 
be  surpassed.  In  that  district  a  bitterer  sour  orange  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  indeed,  that  the  sweet  orange  is  pro- 
duced in  its  greatest  ])erfection  in  districts,  which,  like  that  of  St.  John, 
belong  to  the  limestone  formations;  whereas  they  are  very  inferior,  (be- 
ing more  or  less  sour  or  bitter,  even  when  raised  from  seeds  of  the 
sweetest  sorts,)  when  grown  where  any  of  the  other  rocks  prevail. 
Little  or  no  care  is  bestowed  in  Jamaica  on  the  cultivation  of  the  orange: 
as  the  fruit,  notwithstanding  this,  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  of  so  fine  a  qualify,  it  must  appear  surprising  that  it  is  not  made  an 
article  of  exportation,  as  few  of  our  objects  of  cultivation  would  give  a 
more  favorable  return.     Were  the  fruit  carefully  band-picked  from  the 
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trees,  on  a  dry  day,  and,  after  being  slightly  papered,  packed  in  comroon 
flour  barrels,  on  the  spot,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  bear  the  voy- 
age over  to  England,  and  arrive  in  a  marketable  condition.  Few  trees 
are  longer  lived  than  the  orange,  those  of  the  orange  groves  of  Spain 
having  survived  six  hundred  years;  and  few  are  more  productive,  some 
individuals  having  been  known  to  produce,  in  one  year,  six  thousand 
oranges.  The  sweet  orange,  according  to  Dr.  Turner,  contains  malic 
acid;  and,  we  may  ask,  might  not  an  effervescing  liquor,  like  cider,  be 
obtained  from  the  juice?  As  a  fruit,  it  is  inferior  to  none.  The  pulp  is 
cooling  and  refreshing  in  fevers,  inflammations,  and  scurvy,  and  altera- 
tive in  phthisis  and  dyspepsia.  The  bitter  orange  is  employed  in 
making  the  well  known  preserve,  marmalade;  the  peel  is  an  aromatic 
bitter;  the  roasted  pulp  is  an  excellent  application  to  foetid  sores;  and 
the  negroes  employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  in  washing  their  coarse 
linens.  From  the  flower  a  distilled  water  is  prepared.  {Macfaykn*9 
Flora  of  Jamaica,) 
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Pennfylvania  Horticultural  Society, — The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  dahlias  which  gained  the  prizes  at  the  exhibition  of  this  Society, 
an  account  of  which  was  given  in  our  last  volume,  p.  452. 

First  Prize, — Best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms:  Mary,  (Dodds's,)  Coun- 
tess of  Orkney,  scarlet  Perfection,  (Brewer's,)  Granta,  Buist's  Daniel 
Webster,  John,  and  Washington,  yellow  Perfection,  Hermione,  lilac 
Perfection,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  and  Metropolitan  Perfection,  R.  Buist. 

Second  prize, — Best  six  dissimilar  blooms:  Marchioness  of  Ahercorn, 
Lady  Northampton,  Hermione,  Levick's  superb  lilac,  John  Hampden, 
andRomeo,  A.  Dryburgh. 

First  seedling  prize, — Best  parti-colored  bloom:  Buist's  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton,  R.  Buist. 

Second  seedling  prize. — Best  self:  Buist's  Washington,   R.   Bnist. 

Some  account  of  the  Mrs.  Rushton  dahlia  will  be  found  in  page  9. 
It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above,  that  Dodds's  Mary  stands  among  the 
best.— Erf. 

Erythrtna  Crista-gdUi, — This  species,  which  flowered  freely  with  me 
in  the  open  ground  lust  So^jtcmber,  I  potted  early  in  the  winter,  and  it 
has  now  shoots  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
affair,  and  will  probably  be  grown  very  generally  another  season.-^ 
T.,  Jan.,  1838. 

Wimulus  cardinalis, — I  have  this  species  in  the  window  of  my  parlor, 
between  two  and  three  feet  high,  grown  from  seed  sown  last  summer, 
late.  I  keep  it  there  for  the  musky  odor  it  possesses,  which  is  to  me  not 
disagreeable,  and  enhances,  I  think,  the  fragrance  of  its  neighbors  hj 
combination,  as  was  very  evident  with  a  Daphne  od6ra,  which  1  had  ia 
bloom. — Id. 

Camellias  in  parlors, — ^The  only  way  to  have  camellias  bloom  in  par- 
lors, (as  they  are  warmed  at  the  present  day,)  is,  to  anticipate  tbeir 
usual  inflorescence,  and  cause  them  to  swell  their  buds  in  the  fall.  Mine 
are  all  now  beginning  to  start  for  a  new  growth,  which  I  encourage,  as 
I  am  convinced  it  is  the  only  mode. — Id.  [Our  correspondent  is  right 
in  his  conjecture.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  bud  upon  a  camel- 
lia from  5fovember  to  February  in  a  room  heatea  to  the  temperature  of 
70^  or  75"^  with  anthracite  coal.     But  if  the  plants  make  an  early  growth, 
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set  their  flower-buds  in  season,  and  swell  them  to  a  good  size,  so  as  al- 
mosit  to  show  color  by  November,  the  short  time  the  plants  remain  in  a 
dry  atmosphere  before  their  buds  expand  will  do  them  no  injury,  and  they 
will  open  freely.  At  some  future  time  we  shall  speak  of  this  mode  at 
length. — Ed,] 

Introduction  of  tropical  plants, — Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  whose  laudable 
exertions,  for  some  time  past  in  making,  known  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  vegetation  of  extra-tropical  America,  are  well  known  to  man^  of 
as,  is  now,  we  believe,  before  Congress  with  a  petition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  port  of  entry  at  Indian  Key,  in  Florida.  When  this  is  ac-» 
compli!<hed,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  soon  will  be,  great  fa- 
cilities will  be  afforded  at  that  favorable  locality  for  the  thorough  natu- 
ralization and  propagation  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  Mexico  and 
the  peninsula  of  the  Gulf.  Among  these  the  tar-famed  Sisal  hemp  is 
not  the  least  important.  Coffee,  chocolate,  and  many  of  the  most  valu- 
ble  vegetable  products  of  the  West  Indies  can  also  be  acclimatized  there, 
and  their  cultivation  will  then  probably  extend  much  farther  north. — 
Jl,  J,  D^  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Netohurgh,  N,  Y, 

[We  are  highly  gratified  to  learn  that  this  important  subject  is  about 
to  attract  attention.  We  had  but  just  sent  the  above  notice,  by  our 
correspondent,  to  press,  when,  as  we  were  overlooking  our  agricul- 
tural papers,  our  eye  accidentally  fell  upon  the  letters  of  Dr.  Perrine, 
in  the  New  York  Farmer,  to  Mr.  McLane,  Secretary  of  State,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter.  We  have  been  exceedingly  interested  and  greatly 
pleased  in  their  perusal,  and  only  wish  that  our  limits  would  allow  of 
our  extracting  them  entire,  for  the  information  of  our  readers.  It  is  not 
only  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  that  the  acclimization  of  the  tropi- 
cal plants  can  be  looked  upon  as  important:  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants,  of  which  our  stoves  can  boast,  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  and  if  the 
more  useful,  as  affording  commodities  for  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of 
life,  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  they  may  also  be  introduced  for  the 
beauty  and  ornament  of  the  garden.  We  have  oflen  wished  that  some 
enterprising  individuals  would  undertake  the  experiment  of  naturalizing 
the  tropical  plants  to  the  extreme  southern  portions  of  the  Union;  once 
introduced  there,  they  might  gradually  become  inhabitants  of  a  slightly 
cooler  climate,  and,  ultimately,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  other  South- 
ern states,  might  be  enriched  with  the  splendid  productions  of  the  West 
Indies,  flourishing  with  vigor  in  their  naturalized  situation.  In  this  view 
it  is  important  to  the  horticulturist.  But  the  acclimization  of  the  staple 
Droducts  of  the  tropics  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  country. 
With  a  climate  embracing  every  variety  of  temperature,  and  a  sod, 
from  the  richest  to  the  most  sterile,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objects.  Dr.  Perrine  has  shown,  couclusively, 
that  it  can  be  done;  he  states  that  the  banana  and  the  cocoa  palm,  the 
most  tender  of  all  tropical  plants,  are  now  flourishing  in  tropical  Flori- 
da. In  the  commencement  of  his  letter  Dr.  Perrine  remarks,  that  he 
wishes  to  show,  "  not  only  that  the  cultivation  of  tropical  staples  is 
practicable  in  our  territory, — but,  also,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
home  consumption — is  posllively  profitable  for  the  foreign  market — and 
is  hisrhly  desirable,  in  other  respects,  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  Union."  We  have  but  little  space  for  extracts,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  following  commencing  and  coTiciuding  portions 
of  his  letters: — 

**  The  practicability  of  cultivating  tropical  productions  in  general,  he 
ha.4  manifested,  with  the  fact,  that  the  peculiar  climate  of  the  trouics 
extends  beyond  the  astronomical  boundary,  several  degrees  north,  mto 
our  peninsular  territory;  and  that  the  best  plants  of  the  tropics  are  ac- 
tually flourishing  in  the  southern  portion  of  that  peninsula,  at  Cape 
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Florida.  He  has  not  only  shown  that,  below  28°,  Southern  Florida 
enjoys  the  dry  warm  winter — the  wel  refreshing  summer — the  breeze 
by  day  from  the  sea,  and  by  night  from  the  hind, — and  the  trade  winds 
*  from  the  east,  which  are  common  to  tropical  countries  in  general; 
but  he  has  also  proved,  by  its  narrow  level  surface  stretching  souih- 
eastwardly, — by  the  hot  ocean  river  running  north-westwardly,  along  its 
eastern  shores,  and  by  the  greater  steadiness  of  the  westwardly  winds  in 
those  latitudes;  that  tropical  Florida  is  even  superior  to  the  elevated 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  broad  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  in  that 
uniformity  of  temperature^  which  is  the  mosst  favorable  for  vegetable 
growths,  animal  health,  and  physical  enjoyment.  He  has,  moreover,  not 
merely  shown  that  in  this  superior  climate  of  the  tropics,  are  already 
growing  various  common  vegetables  of  the  tropics,  but  he  has  further 
announced  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  tenderest  and  yet  most  pro- 
ductive plants  of  the  torrid  zone,  —  the  banana  plant,  and  the  cocoa 
palm,  which  are  universally  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  blessings  of 
rrovidenceto  man:  and  it  may,  hence,  be  considered  experimentally  de- 
monstrated, that  it  IS  practicable  to  cultivate  all  tropical  productions  in  the 

•oil  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  East  Florida." 

•  ••••••• 

"Our  moral  obligations  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  country,  are 
based  on  the  unparalleled  combination  of  advantages  with  which  it  has 
been  favored  by  Providence.  With  the  most  favorable  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  most  productive  varieties  of  the  best  species  of  the  human 
race,  wc  have  all  the  soils  and  climates  of  the  earth,  and  the  consequent 
ability  to  cultivate,  most  profitably,  all  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  the 
.best  species  of  the  vegetable  race.  It  hence  becomes  our  duty  to  com- 
bine within  our  territory  the  creation  of  the  greatest  possible  amount 
and  variety  of  cultivated  vegetable  products,  for  the  physical  enjoy  ment. 
Dot  merely  of  our  own  citizens,  but  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  extra- 
tropical  countries,  and  probably  even  the  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  itself. 
It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  with  a  natural  equality  of  soil  in  even 
our  extra-tropical  climates,  our  slave  labor  can  create  cultivated  tropical 
products  much  moi'e  abundantly  and  cheaply  than  either  the  free  or 
slave  labor  of  the  colored  natives  of  inter-tropical  climates;  that  many 
articles  of  tropical  culture,  instead  of  deteriorating,  become  more  pro- 
ductive beyond  their  native  zone;  that  we  may  ultimately  appl^'  the  still 
more  productive  free  labor  of  our  white  citizens  to  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  staples;  and  that  such  laborers,  under  such  institutions,  cannot 
be  devoted  to  tropical  agriculture  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     The 

Jfreat  equatorial  current  of  the  ocean,  after  cutting  off  New  Holland 
rom  Asia,  wearing  its  way  round  Southern  Africa,  and  being  reflected 
by  tropical  America,  brings  to  our  shores,  under  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  accumulated  lieat  of  the  torrid  zone,  to  encourage  our  cul- 
tivation of  the  valuable  vegetables  of  that  unproducing  belt  of  the  globe. 
The  white  population  on  its  borders  will  soon  be  forced  to  embark  on 
its  bosom  for  the  United  States.  Once  entirely  abandoned  by  the  skill 
and  capital  of  the  white  species,  the  colored  species  will  not  furnis^h  an 
adequate  quantity  of  even  wncultivaied  products  for  extra-tropical  con- 
sumption. Even  logwood,  mahogany,  and  other  wild  materials  for  the 
arts,  are  diminishing  every  day.  The  Peruvian  bark,  sarsaparilla.  and 
other  spontaneous  medicines,  are  also  vanishing,  and  noxious  substitutes 
are  exported,  to  kill,  instead  of  cure,  our  fellow-citizens.  If,  therefore, 
we  do  not  speedily  naturalize  all  useful  tropical  plants  in  tropical  Flori- 
da, they  will  soon  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the  world." — Ed,"] 

Seckel  pear. — I  noticed,  in  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine,  that 
statement  from  the  New  Haven  Herald,  that  the  Seckel  pear  is  found  in 
the  woods  of  Connecticut.  The  story  is  too  absurd  to  require  contra- 
diction.—-Fottri,  J.  J3i.  r.,  Hartfordy  Conn.,  Nov.  15,  1837. 
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Errata. — In  our  last,  p.  8,  eii<ht  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  '*  here*' 
Tead"*"  her."  In  p.  25,  twenty  lines  from  the  top,  "  Lanceinvm"  should 
be  in  >«ian  type,  to  represent  a  species  and  not  a  genus.  In  p.  81,  last 
line,  for  "  unknown"  read  "known." 

Seekclpear. — In  your  Magazine  for  November  you  mention  that  the 
**  New  Haven  Herald  states  that  the  Seckel  pear  was  a  favorite  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Connecticut,  and  is  found  growing  wild  in  the  woods  of 
that  State."  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  be  envious 
of  our  sister  eityj  but  we  must  say  that  we  have  been  very  unjustly 
slighted^  if  in  that  region  they  have  been  blessed  with  so  delicious  a 
fruit  as  the  Seckel  pear,  and  we,  their  brethren,  for  two  hundred  years 
paiat«  have  not  been  invited  even  to  taste  a  specimen  of  their  toilding,^-^ 
E.  W.  J5.,  Hartford,  Dec.  18,  1837. 


Art.  Y.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 

Saturday,  Nov.  Uth,  iSST.^ Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  S.  Sweetser, 
specimens  of  St.  Germain  pears.  From  E.  Bartlett,  handsome  Dix 
pears.  From  S.  Freeman,  Sandwich,  by  Dr.  B.  Shurtleff,  of  Chelsea, 
Ilhode  Island  greenintfs,  and  unknown  apples. 

Nov^  ISih. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  L.  S.  Grosvenor,  specimens 
of  the  Sandford  pear,  rather  too  ripe;  also  fine  apples,  the  name  un- 
known; pronounced  by  the  committee  to  be  a  superior  fruit.  From 
B.  V.  French,  Wilkinson  pears.  From  J.  Boot,  of  Boston,  two  kinds 
of  apples,  from  Newburport;  one  was  Moody's  seediinjr,  or  Grandfather 
apple,  a  kind  esteemed  in  Essex  county.  From  S.  Pond,  beurr^  Diel 
pears,  and  a  variety  not  in  eating,  the  name  unknown. 

At  this  meeting  a  vote  was  passed,  expressing  the  deep  sympathy  of 
the  Society  with  the  family  and  relatives  of  the  late  T.  G.  Fessenden, 
£sq.,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence  which  has  inflicted  upon  them 
«o  severe  a  loss. 

Dec  1st. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Lewis  pears,  and  nonsuch,  bellflower,  hawthorndean,  marigold,  De 
Witt  or  Doctor,  spice  gilliflower,  and  Gardener  sweeting  apples.  From 
Jos.  Balch,  Moody  apples.  From  T.  Brewer,  Passe  Colmarand  Vir- 
goulmise  pearF;  also  Tolman  sweeting  and  river  apples. 

Dec.  9/ A. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  R.  Manning,  Figue  de  Naples 
and  Surpasse  St.  Germain  pears;  the  latter  supposed  by  Mr.  Manning 
to  be  tne  true  kind  described  by  Mr.  Braddick;  also  fall  Harvey 
apples,  believed  by  Mr.  Manning  to  be  one  of  the  best  fall  and  early 
winter  varieties:  its  origin  is  not  known. 

Dec.  16th.'-Exhibited.^  Fruits:  From  S.  Downer,  Lewis,  Dix,  Pas- 
se Colmar,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Catillac  and  beurr^  vans  pears;  also, 
Nansuch,  Otley,  Brussels  pippins,  two  kinds  ofSpitzem bergs,  and  Lady 
apples;  Passe  Colmar  jiears  from  Mr.  Vose. 

Dec.  20th. — Exhibited.  From  S.  Walker,  a  beautiful  new  seedling 
pansy,  called  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  decidedly  one  of  the  best  Mr. 
Walker  has  ever  raised.  Blooming  at  this  late  season,  the  plant  stand- 
ing in  a  pot,  the  size  of  the  flower  was  not  so  large  as  it  would  undoubt- 
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Fantuil  Hall  Market. 


edly  attain  in  a  good  soil  in  the  open  air.  The  colore  are  very  fine  and 
distinct:  the  upper  petals  are  of  a  deep  rich  velvety  purple;  the  lower 
ones  are  nearly  white,  elegantly  marked  with  the  same  color  as  the  up- 
per petals,  with  a  fine  eye,  slit^htly  and  beautifully  pencilled.  The 
form  approaches  nearer  to  the  hemispherical  than  any  of  his  seedlings 
we  have  seen.     It  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  named  varieties. 


Art.  VI.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Rooit,  Tubert,  fyc. 


From,   To 


«^CtS.s^Ct8.| 


1  00    1 
40  I 


Potatoes,  new  : 


Pat  and  Sweet  Herbs, 


From  I   To 

<5  cla.  $  CIS. 


Onions : 

red,  per  bunch, 

white,  per  bushel,. . . . 
Beets,  new,  per  bushel,. . 
Carrots,  per  bushel,.. .  . 
Parsnips,  |)cr  bushel,. .  . . 
Horseradish,  per  pound,. 
Radishes,  per  bunch,.. . . 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^e. 

Cabbages,  per  doien  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheadp, 

Red  Dutch 

Caulii)owei's,eacb, 

Brocolis,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant, 

Common, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 


jS^immAc*  and  Pumpkuu» 


Squaslies,  per  pound: 
Autumnal  marrow,. . 

Liina, 

Winter  crookneck,. 

Pumpkins,  each, 


00 
00 

none. 

none. 
50 
17 


4 

1  25 

50 

50 

76 

8 

12^ 
20 
14 


V7k 
1  00    1 
75  ,1 
12i 

uone. 
10 

8 
6 


I  Parsley,  per  lialf  peck,. 

25  LiSa^e,  per  pound, 

60  'Mill jorum,  per  bunch,. 
60  iSavury,  per  bunch,. . . . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch,. 


75 
20 

6 
50 
75 
75 
00 
12 


4 
12i 


60 
25 
00 
25 

12 

121 
10 


4 

4 

5 

20 


Frtttts. 
Apples,  dessert : 

<»-->-f^Ha:::::: 

*  I  perbuNhel,.. . 
Golden  pippins,  |)er  bushel. 
Pears: 
Passe  Colmar,  per  dozen,. . 
Chauroontel,  per  dozen,. .  . . 
St.  Germain,  per  dozen,. .. 

BeuiTe  Diel,  per  dozen, 

Prince's  St.  Germain  pr  doz. 
Lewie,  per  dozen, 

"*^*"8»i^r  bushel, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine-Apples,  each 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Malaga 

Oranges,  per  dozen, 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Cocoanuts,  each,  ........... 

Shaddocks,  each, 


60 

17 

6 

6 

6 


73 
20 
12 
12 


1  60  2  00 
75  1  50 

2  00  2  25 


1  50 

2  50 
1  60 


{1  00 

2  00 
1  25 

3  00 
11  50 

1  50 


25 

75  1 

S73| 
none. | 
none. I 
5  00  6  00 
2  00 
none, 
none. 


50 

:o 

50 


<^«-"''.{^lS::::: 

Almonds,  (sweet,)per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 


20 
2  00 

60 

m 

25 
5 

25 
5  00 
2  00 

4  00 

12 

4 

3 


25 


871 

374 
6 

6  CO 
8  00 

5  00 
14 
6 
6 


Remarks. — The  remarkabl^^  mild  weather  of  the  month,  up  to  this 
time,  is  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  country.    Just  after 
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the  date  of  our  last,  moderate  weather  set  in,  and,  from  Christmafl  to 
this  date,  it  has  been  unifortnly  warm  and  delightfully  pleasant;  only  a 
few  days  of  cloudy  weather  having  ensued.  Indeed,  some  of  the  days 
have  been  characterized  by  the  binndiiess  of  the  mouth  of  May.  This- 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  bringing  produce  from  the  country,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  a  continued  supply  of  the  various  productions. 
It  has  also  enabled  marketmen  to  forward  their  preparations  for  early 
yegetables;  and,  unless  very  severe  weather  should  occur,  a  good  sup- 
ply of  lettuces,  radishes,  8lc.  may  be  anticipated  rather  earlier  than  uf^u- 
al.  On  the  other  hand,  the  warm  weather  has  been  unfavorable  to  the 
keeping  of  vegetables  and  fruits;  such  articles  as  cabbages,  squashes, 
&c.  have  decayed  much  quicker  than  they  would  have  done  in  a  cooler 
temperature,  and  fruits,  particularly  apples,  have  been  much  injured. 
^  There  has  been  but  a  slight  alteration  in  the  prices  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles. January  is  a  dull  month,  but  it  has  been  particularly  so  this 
year,  no  doubt  arising  from  the  one  great  cause,  the  currency,  and  its 
di.sturbed  state.  The  high  priced  articles  are  but  little  called  for:  ship- 
ments of  fruits  or  vegetables  are  not  made  in  very  hirge  quantities,  and 
sales  generally  are  very  dull. 

Of  potatoes  an  abundance  is  laid  in.  New  Hampshire  has  given  us  a 
good  supply;  during  the  month  large  quantities  have  been  received  from 
that  state,  and  of  fair  quality;  there  have  been  no  eastern  arrivals,  and 
£astports  have  continued  to  advance — the  only  alteration  in  potatoes. 
Sweet  are  gone.  Turnips  plentiful.  Onions  a  fair  supply,  and  good. 
Beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  remain  the  same.  The  first  radishes  of  the 
season  came  to  hand  a  few  days  since;  they  were  very  good.  Horse- 
radish has  been  received  in  plenty,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Cabbages  are  tolerably  abundant,  although  rather  poor,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  weather;  there  is  no  alterntion  in  the  prices.  Cauliflowtrs 
are  scarce  and  nearly  gone.  No  brocolis  to  be  had.  Fine  lettuce  is  now 
received.  Celery  is  tolerably  plentiful,  but  there  is  considerable  poor  in 
the  market:  the  warm  we:ither  has  rotted  it  at  the  heart.  We  have 
enumerated  the  two  most  prominent  kinds  for  sale,  as  there  is  some  dif- 
ference in  the  price.     Spinach  has  come  to  hand. 

Squashes  have  decayed  very  rapidly,  and  but  few  of  first-rate  excel- 
lence are  to  be  found:  prices  have  sensibly  advanced.  There  has  not 
yet  been  any  arrivals  from  the  West  Indies.  A  variety  of  sorts  are  to 
be  found  in  the  market,  but  we  have  not  thousfht  fit  to  name  them;  they 
may,  however,  be  included  under  the  head  of  Limas. 

There  is  but  little  variation  to  note  in  fruits.  Apples  are  plentiful,, 
abundantly  so,  and  sales  dull;  prices  remain  the  same.  Bellflowers  are 
about  gone;  and  but  few  gulden  pippins  are  to  be  found.  Pears  are 
mostly  gone;  a  few  dozens  are  occasionally  brought  in.  It  will  be  seen- 
that  St.  Germ;iins  are  quoted  high;  but  a  few  have  sold  at  th;j  highest 
rates;  they  were  most  beautiful  specimens.  Foreign  grapes  are  rather 
scarce.  Pine-apples  gone.  Of  oranges  and  lemons  a  good  supply,  and 
but  few  sales  at  this  season.  Walnuts  continue  scarce:  the  only  first- 
rate  ones  which  have  been  received  in  this  market  were  brought  from 
the  state  of  Ohio.— F(n<r»,  M.  T.,  Boston,  Jan.  28rf,  1838. 
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The  unprecedented  mild  weather  of  the  month  of  January,  up  to  the 
moment  we  now  write,  (26lh)  has  enabled  the  gardener  to  make  prepa- 
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rations  for  forcing  with  great  facility.  In  most  warm  sitnatioDs  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  we  have  heard  of  many  farmers  plou fish- 
ing their  lands.  Certainly,  if  this  weather  continues,  it  can  as  well  he- 
done  now  as  later.  In  the  forcing  garden  it  has  saved  the  tfardener 
much  labor,  as  hot-beds  have  retained  their  heat  well,  and  have  needed 
much  less  lining.  Leuuce  in  frames,  radishes,  &c.  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  mild  weather.  We  can  hanlly  expect  a  continuance  of- 
it;  but  we  may,  with  good  reason,  consider  the  winter  as  in  a  degree- 
broken  up.  February  is  a  short  month;  and  when  we  enter  upon 
March,  we  soon  find  spring  approaching  with  great  rapidity. 

PRUIT    DEPARTMEXT. 

There  is  yet  but  little  doing  in  this  dejmrtment,  except  in  the  green- 
house or  vinery.  In  the  latter,  grapes  may  be  introduced,  peach  trees 
in  pots,  and  strawberry  vines.  In  the  green-house  fruit  trees  may  aUo 
be  introduced,  if  there  is  room  to  spare.  The  grape  vines  iu  the  border 
will  not  start  until  about  March. 

Grape  cuttings  may  be  put  in  this  month  in  a  hot-bed. 

TLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

As  the  season  advances,  vegetation  proceeds  more  rapidly,  and  the 
plants  in  the  green-house  and  stove  need  more  attention.  Seeds  also 
require  plantinsr,  and  cuttings  of  various  species  and  varieties  of  plants 
put  in.     Both  departments  should  be  kept  clean,  and  free  from  insects* 

Amaryllises  commencing  to  grow  should  be  potted  now. 

Alstramerias  should  now  be  potted,  and  they  will  flower  strong  in  the 
spring. 

Cactuses  should  be  kept  dry,  and  placed  in  a  cool  part  of  the  green- 
house, if  they  are  wanted  to  bloom  well. 

Ericas  should  be  watered  carefully :  the  seeds  may  now  be  sown,  and 
cuttings  put  in. 

Camellias  will  continue  to  need  good  supplies  of  water,  until  they 
have  done  flowering  and  finished  their  growth.  Inarching  may  be  com- 
menced this  month.  Attend  to  the  impregnation  of  flowers  where  new 
kinds  are  wanted. 

Azaleas  should  now  have  considerable  water,  and  when  their  buds  ex- 
pand, it  should  be  given  in  quantities. 

Trevirana  coceinea:  the  small  imbricated  roots  of  this  pretty  plant 
should  now  be  potted  in  fresh  soil. 

Anomatheca  cruenta  bulbs  should  now  be  planted  in  small  pots. 

Dahlias  for  blooming  early  should  now  be  potted  in  light  soil. 

Annuals^  of  all  kinds,  may  now  be  sown  in  hot-beds,  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  them  early;  repot  those  in  small  pots  in  the  green-house. 

Geraniums :^  repot  those  in  small  sizes,  into  larger  ones,  in  a  good» 
rich,  light  soil:  they  will  flower  much  better. 

Nerium  splendens  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Ranunculuses,  in  pots,  should  have  an  abundance  of  water,  when  they 
begin  to  throw  up  their  flower  buds. 

IxiaSf  sparaxiseSy  and  other  cape  bulbs,  should  be  liberally  supplied 
with  water  after  they  show  their  flower  buds. 

Treepceonies,  in  pots,  may  now  be  brought  into  the  green-hoose  from 
the  cellar,  or  other  situations  where  they  may  have  been  placed,  and 
they  will  bloem  in  a  few  weeks. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

Art.  I,  in  our  present  number,  will  be  found  exceedingly  valuable. 
"With  Mr.  Russell's  in  the  last  number,  it  will  give  all  the  information 
needed  on  planting  hedges.  Our  Pomological  Notices  are  not  quite  as 
extended  in  this  number  as  we  had  intended.  The  Miscellaneous  In- 
telligence contains  much  agreeable  information. 

CO^We  must,  for  the  first  lime,  since  the  commencement  of  our  Maga- 
zine, call  upon  our  friends  who  have  neglected  the  payment  of  their  sub- 
scriptions, to  remit  us  the  same  by  mail  or  by  private  conveyance.  It  is 
cratifving  to  us  to  believe  that  we  have  not  one  subscriber,  who  is  not 
perfectly  responsible.  We  thank  those  who  have  punctually  afforded  us 
their  aid,  and  can  only  suppose  that  the  reason  others  have  not  done  so,  is 
froin  the  distance  at  whi^ih  many  of  them  reside  and  inattention  to  the 
subject.  The  amount  of  each  subscription  is  trifling,  and  may  not  seem 
or  much  importance  to  us.  It  is  not  however  so j  and  we  hope  each  sub- 
scriber will  feel  as  much  bound  to  send  us  this  small  sum,  as  if  it  were 
five  times  the  amount.  The  prompt  attention  of  our  friends  to  this 
will  greatly  oblige  us. 

00~  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  correspondents  and  readers 
to  the  Prospectus  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  appears  on  the  next  page 
ofthe  cover  of  this  number.  We  would  also  request  the  secretaries  of 
the  various  horticultural  societies  in  the  country  (all  of  which  take  our 
Magazine,)  to  notice  the  Prospectus.  We  should  be  pleased  if  they 
would  use  their  exertions  to  extend  its  circulation  among  the  members 
of  their  respective  societies. 

Ck^  Editors,  with  whom  we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing 
the   Prospectus. 

Received — Manuscript  communications  from  A.  J.  Downing,  E.  W- 
B.,  S.  Walker,  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  T.,  A.  J.  D.,  J.  W.  Russell. 

Hooka  and  Printed  Papers, — The  Cultivator  for  Jan.,  1838.  The 
Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's  Manual,  No.  10,  for  Jan.,  1838.  The 
Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  46,  47,  48  and  49,  1838.  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener, Nos.  32,  S3,  34  and  35,  1838.  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor. 
Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  52,  53,  54  and  55,  1838.  A  Catalogue  of  Plants, 
native  or  naturalized,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newborn,  N.  C,  with  remarks 
aod  synonyms.     By  H.  B.  Croom,  Esq.,  A.  M. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds,  or 
d^ried  specimens  of  Plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grateful  for.  They 
may  be  directed  to  the  publishers,  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  w^e  exchange,  are  requested  to  be  particular  and 
direct  to  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  as  papers  and  letters  are  oth- 
erw^Lse  liable  to  be  miscarried. 


MAGAZINE   OF   HORTICULTURE, 

BOTAITY, 

AND    ALL    USEFUL    DISCOVERIES    AND    IMPROVEMENTS     IN 

RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

"Subscriptions  received  at  the  Bookstores  of  Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co., 
and  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  at  Colman's  Literary  Rooms,  and  at  the  Seed 
"Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston  j  at  the  office  of  the  Publish- 
er, in  New  York, 
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OF    THE 

FOURTH   VOLUME 

OF    THE 

MAGAZINE    OF    HORTICULTURE, 

PUBLISHING 

IN    MONTHLY    OCTAVO    NUMBERS, 
At  Tliree  Dollars  a  Year. 

Vols,  I,  II,  and  111,  bound  in  boards,  ^3  each. 


The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture  comraenccsd  , 
the  first  of  January,  1838.  It  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  three 
years,  ami  the  favorable  notices  of  it  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  clay,  are  good  evidence  of  its  men'ts. 
During  this  perioil  its  pages  have  been  enriched  with  commuiiicalions 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  distinguished  horticulturists  in  the  country, 
treating  upon  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  both  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Reviews  of  various  works  have  afipeared,  and  plans  of 
gi^een-houses  rfnd  other  garden  structures  been  introduced.  A  variety 
of  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  has  beenirathered  together,  including  For- 
eign Notices;  Reports  of  Horticultural  Exhihitions  have  been  given,  and 
the  Price  Current  of  the  Boston,  and  (latterly)  New  York  fruit  and  vege- 
table markets,  has  regularly  appeiired.  A  vast  mass  of  original  infor- 
mation, important  to  both  the  novice  and  the  adept  in  the  science  of 
Horticulture,  has  been  accumulated,  which,  in  no  other  form,  would 
have  probably  been  given  to  the  public.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  the  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  the  establishment  of 
our  Magazine,  so  apparent  are  they  to  all  who  have  looked  with  any 
interest  to  the  spread  of  this  pleasing  and  useful  art.  The  love  for  rich 
fruits  and  fine  flowers,  and  the  taste  for  beautiful  gardens,  has  increased 
to  a  great  extent,  and  collections  of  jdants  have  been  made,  equalling 
those  of  celebrated  establishments  in  Europe. 

The  Fourth  Volume  will  be  the  same  in  its  character  as  the  previous 
ones:  improvements,  however,  will  be  introduced,  and  every  exertion 
made  to  render  it  more  interesting.  The  FomoJogical  Notices,  and  No- 
tices of  New  CuHnary  Vegetables  will  be  continued,  and  with  the  same 
aid  as  those  in  the  Third  Volume.  Plans  of  green-houses  and  other  gar- 
den structures,  will  also  appear.  As  our  ]>rnctical  horticulturists  be- 
come better  ac(juainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  various  objects  under 
their  care,  the  improved  modes  of  operation  will  be  given  through  our 
pages.  Notices  of  every  thing  new  or  interesting,  relating  to  gardening, 
will  be  sought  out,  so  as  to  render  the  Magazine  a  complete  compendi- 
um of  all  that  transpires  on  the  interesting  subjects  of  Horticulture  or 
Floriculture. 

But  to  effect  all  these  important  objects,  we  must  urge  upon  our 
friends  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  patrons.  We 
have  twice  (at  the  close  of  the  second  and  third  volumes)  called  upon 
them  to  aid  us  in  our  enterprise,  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  to  some 
purpose.  Yet,  did  we  not  look  forward  to  a  far  more  extended  circula- 
tion, and  had  we  not  good  reason  to  suppose  that  all  interested  in  the 
science  would  come  to  our  assistance,  sooner  or  later,  we  should  be  in- 
duced to  stop  where  we  are,  and  wait  until  that  time  should  arrive, 
"when  there  Avould  be  a  greater  certainty  of  our  being  more  liberally  aid- 
ed in  our  efforts.  But  we  cannot  believe  that,  in  a  country  so  extended 
as  ours — with  such  a  variety  of  climate  and  soil — and  such  a  mass  of  in- 
telligent citizens,  thousands  of  whom  are  devoted  to  gardening, — we 
shall  not  have  adequate  support.  May  we  receive  that  best  of  all 
evidences  that  our  labors  are  duly  appreciated,  the  addition  of  double 
the  number  of  readers  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  possessing. 
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ADVERTISING    SHEET 

OF  TBB. 

MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTURE. 
New  and  Rare  Plants. 


^  HOVEY  &  CO.  have  for  sale  fine  healthy  Plants  of  the  follow- 
ing new  and  rare  species, — all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Russelia  juncea  Manettia  glabra 

Clianthus  puniceus  Lantana  Sellowi 

Verbena  Tweedieana,  (a  most    Oxalis  Bowiei 

superb  plant)  Epiphyllum  splendidum 

Bmgiiiansia  sanguioea  Phlox  Druramondi. 

H.  &  CO.  also  offer  for  sale  fine  Plants  of  the  following  new  and 
splendid  Pelargoniums. 

Dennis's  perfection  Sylveri 

Bouganvilleianum  Regulator 

Diadematum  General  Washington 

Superbissimum  Lord  Demnan 

Queen  of  Scots  Drakeii 

Albidum  Diadematum  superbum. 


2nra8BR7am2r  akd  fziOrxbts, 

SJPJtrCJE  STRKET...PBII,^nEI,PHI^y 

Beg  to  acquaint  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have  com- 
menced business  in  the  above  line,  and  hope,  by  strict  attention, 
to  merit  a  share  of  public  patronage.  They  keep  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  Green-house,  Hot-house  and  Hardy  Plants. 
Their  collections  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  Geraniums  and  Cactuses  are 
of  the  finest  character,  embracing  all  the  nexoest  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME,  and  wiU  be  sold  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms. 

N.  B.  All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to. 
Plants  packed  and  labelled  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
6  m. 
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A   Select  Catalogue    of 

DAHLIAS, 


GROWN   AND    FOR    SALE    BT 


Hatey  Sf  Co. 

1838. 


%*PlafU$  will  be  ready  for  delivery  the  middle  of  May,  and  can  he  packed 
for  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
Catalogues  maybe  had  gratis  on  application. 


HovET  &  Co.  respectfully  inyite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and 
the  public  to  the  following  Catalogue  of  Select  and  Choice  New  Da- 
hlias, for  1838.  The  varieties  have  gained  prizes  at  all  the  numerous 
Floricultural  Shows  in  England,  the  past  year,  and  have  also  been  ex- 
hibited by  them  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society.  They  can  recommend  them  as  being  the  most  splendid 
kinds  in  cultivation.  Orders  should  be  sent  early,  as  the  stock  of  some 
of  the  rare  varieties  is  very  limited.  Plants  packed  with  care,  so  as  to 
be  safely  transported  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Feet.         9    CCS. 

Angelina,  white,  beautifully  edged  with  lilac,  4  to  5 —    75 

Apollo,  {WidnalPSf)  fine  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  3  "  4 —    50 

Bronze,  (Brovm's)  bronze,  fine  shape,  4  to  5 — I  00 

Beauty  of  Dulwich,  orange  shaded,  always  good,  5        — 1  00 

Camberwell,  rosy  lilac,  5  to  6 —    75 

Burgundy,  dark  maroon,  4  "  5 —    75 

Bride  of  Abydos,  fine  white,  5  to  6 — 1  00 

Bride,  {Harding's)  white,  5  "  6 —    60 

Brown's  Desdemona,  white,  edged  with  pink,  3        —    50 

Gem  or  Royal  Adelaide,  white,  edged  with  rose,     4        — 1  60 

Clara,  {Seaman's,)  fine  large  white,  4  to  5 — 1  50 
Countess  of  Sheffield,  rosy  purple,  very  fine  cupped  petals,  6        —1  50 

Croesus,  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  4        —    75 

Camellia  flora  alba,  fine  white,  3  to  4 —    50 

Cedo  NuUi,  or  Waterloo,  yellow,  margin  red,  3        —    50 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  superb  scarlet,  7  to  9 —    75 

Coronet,  maroon,  large  flower,  4        —    50 

Criterion,  pure  white,  margined  with  lilac,  5  **  6 —    75 

Clio  (WidnaWs)  rich  purple,  3  '*  4—    75 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  {Elphinstone's)  large  blush,  shaded  with 

pink,  fine  cupped  petals,  (extra,)  4        — 3  00 
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Diadem  de  Flora,  (Girling^Sy)  crimson,  (very  fine,)  4        — 1  00 

Duke  of  Bedford,  (^ewhy^s/j  dark  plumb  color,  cupped  petals, 

(extra  fine,)  6        _1  00 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  {Skirving's,)  white,  edged  with  ver- 
milion, 5  — 1  00 
Dennisii,  fine  ruby  purple,  5  to  6 —  50 
Douglas's  Glory,  superb  scarlet,  6  — 1  00 
Enterprise,  ^FFtd»a//'«,j  crimson  purple,  6  —  75 
Exemplar  (FFtdnaZ/'s,)  white,  cupped  petals,  5  — 1  00 
Empress,  {Dennises,)  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  4  —  50 
Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  5  —  50 
Fisherton  Rival,  rose,  cupped  petals,  (true,)  3  — 1  00 
Golden  Sovereign,  {HeadUy^a,)  rich  gold  yellow,  perfect  bloom- 
er, 6  —1  50 
Granta,  dark  claret,  cupped  petals,  4  to  5-—  50 
Hermione,  white,  tipped  with  purple,  (extra  fine,)  6  —  75 
Hebe,  (WidnaWa,)  bright  rose,  3  to  4—  50 
Inwood's  Ariel,  mottled  lilac,  4  **  5 —  75 
Jupiter,  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  3  to  4 —  50 
King  Otho,  large  bright  rose,  (fine,)  3  "  4 — 1  00 
King  of  the  Dahlias,  (  WtdnaWa,)  pure  white,  beautifully  edged 

with  rose  pink,  4  to  6 — 1  00 

King  of  Beauties,   (Elphinstone^s,)  light,  with  crimson  margin, 

(extra  shape,)  4        —2  00 

King  of   Yellows,  {ElphiTistone^s,)  free  bloomer,  fine  shaped, 

cupped  petals,  4  to  5 — 1  50 

Layinia,  pure  white,   edged  with  lilac,  fine  large  flower,  free 

bloomer,  3  to  4 — 1  50 

Lord  Liverpool,  fine  dark  purple,  5  '<  6 —    50 

Lady  Molyneux,  deep  red,  white  tipped,  3        —    75 

Fordwich,  blush  lilac,  4  to  5 —    50 

Lilac  Perfection,  fine  lilac,  excellent  form,  4  **  5 —    75 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  (  WelUX)  white  and  lilac,  5  "  6—    75 

Loveley'a  Earl  Gray,  fine  orange,  4  **  5 —    50 

Lady  Dartmouth,  (  WidnaWs,)  white  ground,  delicately  margin- 
ed with  bluish  lilac,  exquisitely  globular  shape,  cupped  pe- 
tals, considered  the  best  shaped  dahlia  ever  seen,  3  to  4 — 5  00 
Liberty,  (Harria^a,)  very  fine,  shaded  purple,  "^  4  **  5 — 1  00 
Marchioness,  (Wheeler^Sj)  white  and  lilac,  (fine,)  3  — 1  00 
Hazeppa,  ( Thorhum^a,)  shaded  light  crimson,  4  —  50 
Mary,  (Dodda'aA  fine  white,  laced  with  rosy  lilac,  extra  fine,  4  to  5 — 2  00 
Mary,  Queen  or  Scots,  (Dodda'aJ  very  delicate  white,  beauti- 

fiilly  tipped  with  purple,  cupped  petals,  4  to  5 — 1  50 

Metropolitan  Perfection,  dark  velvet  crimson,  6        —    75 

Calypso,  delicate  rose,  5  to  6 —    50 

Mrs.  Wilkinson,  delicate  blush,  (beautiful,^  4  **  5 —    75 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  (WidnaWa,)  wnite  ground,  elegant- 
ly edged  with  beautiful  rose,  (extra,)  3  to  4 — 3  00 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  (Elphinatone'ay)  ruby,  cupped  petals, 

globular  shaped,  (fine,)  6        —2  00 

Mrs.  Broadwood,  {Elphinatone^a,)  white,  purple  tips,  and  dark 

centre,  (fine  habit,  j  6        —1  50 


Jidvertising  Sheet  of  the 


Napoleon,  (Smithes  J  dark  claret,  (extra  fine,)  5  to  6 — 1  00 
Neptune,  Buperb  lilac,  3  ''  4 —  50 
Niobe,  rosy  white,  (fine,)  S  "  4 —  50 
Princess  Victoria,  (WidnaWs,)  white  ground,  margined  with  pur- 
ple, cupped  petals,  exquisite  form  and  free  flowerer,  4  — 3  00 
Penelope,  (Welh's,)  pale  yellow,  edged  with  white,  5  *'  6 —  75 
Pratt's  Clio,  buff,  tipped  with  lilac,  6  «*  6 —  50 
Perfection,  (Holman^Sy)  white,  beautiful  pink  edge,  4  — 1  00 
Paragon,/ ^e//«'«^  yellow,  with  white  edge,  4  to  5 —  75 
Paris,  (JridaaWs,)  bright  purple,  cupped  petals,  4  "  5 —  75 
Prince  of  Orange,  (f^dnaWs,)  orange,  6  "  6 —  50 
Queen  of  Scarlets,  fine  scarlet,  4  <'  5 — I  00 

Dahlias,  white,  edged  with  purple,  4  **  5 —    50 

Elizabeth,  (Brown's,)  white,  mottled  with  purple,  4  "  5 —     75 

Red  Rover,  (Grtr/tng-'9,^  dark  red,  fine  show  flower,  5        — 1  00 

Rose  Incomparable,  rose,  (fine,)  4  to  5 — 1  00 

Rising  Sun,  large  scarlet,  (fine,)  6  "  7 —    50 

Rival  Yellow,  (Jackson's J  (extra  fine,)  5        — 1  00 

Scarlet  Perfection,  (Brewer's,)  scarlet,  cupped  petals,  3  "  4 —    50 

Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  the  best  of  its  class,  4  "  5 — 1  00 

Star,  scarlet,  fine  form,  6        — 1  00 

Selwood  King,  cream,  edged  with  crimson  purple,  3        — 1  50 
SirHenry  Fletcher,  rosy  crimson,  exquisite  shape,  cupped  petals, 

(superb,)  5  to  6 — 1  50 
Springfield  Rival,  dark  rosy  crimson,  5  "  6 —  50 
Sulphurea  elegans,  (Jones's,)  delicate  sulphur,  best  of  the  yel- 
lows, 5  to  6 — 1  50 
Triumphant,  (Jeffrie's,)  purple,  cupped  petals,  (extra  fine,)  5  **  6 — I  50 
Unicom,  {Gaines's,)  rosy  lilac,  5  "  6 — 1  00 
Urania,  pink,  with  white  centre  and  fine  form,  4  "  5 —  50 
Vandyke,  bronze,  (fine  form,)  4  "  5 — I  00 
Venus,  (Widnall's)  white,  beautifully  edged  with  crimson,  6  "  7 —  75 
Westland's  Marquis,  crimson,  with  black  stripe,  3  — 1  00 
Widnall's  Premier,  crimson,  cupped  petals,  4  —  75 
Widnall's  Glaucus,  bright  amber,  the  edges  tinged  with  dark 

red,  large  flower,  cupped  petaJs,  3        — 1  00 
Widnall's  Rainbow,  purple,  shaded  with  crimson  and  red,  free 

bloomer,  flowers  risiftg  well  above  the  foliage,  (very  fine,)  5      — 1  00 
Widnall's  Juliet,  deep  rose,  cupped  petals,  fine  globular  shape, 

remarkably  full,  an  abundant  bloomer,  3  to  4 — 2  00 

Warminster  Rival,  bright  rosy  purple,  (fine,)  6  **  7^—1  50 

Wilmot's  Superb,  fine  purple,  4  •*  5 —    50 

Young's  Black  Ajax,  large,  dark  purple,  5  "  6 —    50 

Zarah,  delicate  pink,  (fine,)  5  '^  6 —    75 


In  addition  to  the  above,  H.  &  Co.  expect  to  receive  many  new  and  su- 
perior varieties,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Drt  Roots  may  be  had,  of  many  fine  sorts,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
The  trade  supplied. 
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0AMBTJJA8  AND 

HOVEY    &    CO. 

Have  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  these  beautiful 
families  of  Plants  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Of  Camel- 
lias their  stock  embraces  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties,  in- 
cludiug  nearly  all  the  finest  kinds.  Of  Ericas  or  Heaths,  they 
have  very  fine  plants  of  several  specimens.  The  following  Cata- 
logue of  several  of  the  varieties  is  annexed. 


Aitonia 
Aleut's  superb 
Altbteeeflora 
Anemoneflora 


alba 
rosea 


Amplissima 

Aucubsfolia 

Blanda 

Chandleri 

Carnation  warratah 

Charles  Auguste 

Cerasina 

Cliveiana 

Charlemagne 

Compacta 

Coccinea 

Conspicua 

Cornptoniana 

Conchiflora 

Corallina 

Corona  ta 

Colla 

ColviUii  • 

Doriiettii 

Derbiana 


Arborea 

Auscralis 

Baccans 

Capitata 

Concinna 

Mammosa 

GilTa 


Double  white 

myrtle  leaved 

striped 

fringed  white, 

red 

Decora 

Eirertonia 

Elpbinstonia 

Elet^ans 

Eclipse  (Press's) 

Elegnntissima 

Excelsa 

Fascicularid 

Florida 

Fulgens 

Gloria  mundi 

Gloriosa 

Grandifiora  nova 

Herbertii 

Humilis 

Ignescens 

Insignis 

Inibricata 

Lady  Hume's  blush 

Ad.  Campbell's 

Lindleyi 

Yiscata 

Cinerea 

Ventricosa 

Concolor 

Splendens 

Nigritia 

Sebana  rubra 


Lucida 

Narmorata 

Oivea 

Omata 

Oxoniensis 

Papavcracea 

Paradoxica 

Parvi  flora 

Punctata  (Press's^ 

Pom  pone 

Pseonifioia 

Princeps 

Pulcberrima 

Rosacea 

Rosaeflora 

Reticulata 

Reevesi 

Rivini 

Spathulata 

Splendens 

Sericea 

Vandesia 

Venosa 

Welbankia 

Wiltoni 

Woodsii,  &c.  &c. 

Tubiflora 
Pubescens  minor 

major 

Longifiora 

Mediterrania 

Vulgaris. 


HovET  &  Co.  have  also  many  ether  kinds  for  sale. 
0[7^Plants  packed  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  be 
transported  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


safely 
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New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 


SEEDSMEIf   AJfD    FLORISTS, 


Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally  that 
they  have  received  their  stock  of  Garden^  F*lower 
and  ClraSS  Seeds ^  of  the  growth  of  1837.  No  exertions 
have  been  spared  to  procure  every  thing  new  and  rare,  and  they 
trust  that  the  experience  which  they  have  had  in  all  kinds  of  seeds 
and  plants  has  enabled  them  to  select  only  such  as  they  can  war- 
rant to  be  true  and  of  genuine  quality.  The  following  list  of  flower 
seeds  is  subjoined. 


Aster,  double  German,  six  fine 

distinct  varieties 
Argetnono  grandiflora 
Bartouia  aurea 
Balsam,  superb  spotted   . 
variegated 
Calandrinia  grandiflora 
Clarkia  elegans 
Coreopsis  atro-sanguinea 
CoUinsia  bicolor 
Candytuft,  new  blush 
new  white 
Calampelis  scabra 
Eschscholtzia  crocea 
Eutoca  viscida 
Gailiardia  aristata 
Gilia  tricolor 

achillffifolia 
Larkspur,  superb  double  dwarf 

in  ten  mixed  varieties 


Kitaibelia  vitifolia 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus 

densiflorus 
Lobelia  gracilis 
Lastheuia  califomica 
Madia  elegans 
Malope  grandiflora 
Mimulus  cardinalis 

Smithii 
Nolana  atriplicifolia 
Nemophila  msignis 
Petunia,  flne  mixed  sorts 
Phlox  Drummondi 
Podolopis  gracilis 
Rudbeckia  amplexicaulis 
Verbena  aubletia 

venosa 
New  scaflet  zinnia 
Now  mixed  do. 


In  addition  to  these,  H.  &  Co.  expect  to  receive,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  from  London,  every  thing  that  is  new  and  beau- 
tiful, of  which  notice  will  be  given.  Their  double  German  asters 
are  of  their  own  raising,  and  grown  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
double  dwarf  Rocket  larkspurs  are  also  of  a  most  splendid  descrip- 
tion, some  of  the  spikes  of  flowers  measuring  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  equalling  in  beauty  the  most  superb  hyacinths.  Their 
mixed  zinnias  comprise  every  shade,  from  the  most  brilliant  scarlet 
to  the  darkest  purple.  Packages  of  twenty  kinds,  neatly  put  up 
for  one  dollar.  Packages  of  five  varieties  of  superb  German  as- 
ters for  fifly  cents.  The  most  rare  seeds,  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
per  paper. 
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VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  comprising  all  the  old  and  approved 
kinds,  together  with  those  new  and  superior.!  Among  them  will 
be  found  the  following. 


Groom's  superb  dwarf  blue  Peas 
Earliest  dwarf  do. 

Warwick  do. 
Bishop's  early  dwarf  do. 
Spanish  dwarf  do. 
Early  Vanack  Cabbage 
Bailey's  red  giant  Celery 


Bailey's  white  giant  Celery 

Autumnal  marrow  Squash 

Anple  Squash 

Wilmot's  early  scarlet  Rhubarb 

Forty-fold  Potatoes 

Rohan  Potatoes 

Early  Hill  do. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  every  description,  viz:  Grass 
and  Clover  Seeds;  Lucerne,  White  Dutch  Clover,  Mangel  Wurt- 
zel,  Ruta  Baga,  Sugar  Beet,  Spring  Wheat,  Millet,  Buckwheat, 
&c.  &c. 

FINE  GIJU^T  ASPARAGUS,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand 
roots. 

Wilmot's  Early  Scarlet  RHUBARB  ROOTS,  by  the  hundred 
or  thousand;  a  very  superior  variety. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS,  viz:  Fine  Douole  Tuberoses,  Gladiolus 
natalensis  and  fioribundus,  Tiger  Flowers,  Amaryllis  formosissima, 
or  Jacobsean  lilies,  &c. 

GRAPE  VINES,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, &c.  Grape  Vines  in  pot8,  suitable  for  graperies  or  green- 
houses. 

GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS  and  Hardy  Shrubs,  Roses  and 
Herbaceous  Plants,  of  all  descriptions. 

BOOKS  on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Botany,  &c.,  together 
with  a  complete  assortment  of  Pruning  Knives,  Syringes,  Trowels, 
Rakes,  Hoes,  Spades,  &c. 

A  collection  of  the  most  splendid  DAHLIAS,  a  list  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  present  advertising  sheet.  %*  Orders  for 
choice  kinds  should  be  sent  in  early,  to  insure  their  being  fulfilled. 
A  catalogue  containing  all  the  fine  varieties  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution the  1st  of  April. 

ICJ*  Orders  received  for  fruit  trees  from  any  of  the  nurseries 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

ICP*  Country  dealers  supplied  with  seeds,  in  boxes  of  any  size, 
in  papers,  neatly  put  up  and  labelled  with  the  name  and  direc- 
tions for  cultivation.  A  liberal  discount  made  fran  the  retail 
prices. 
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PEBEMMIAIi    HERBACEOUS  FIiANTS. 


SEEDSMEN    AND    FLORISTS, 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  haye 
for  sale  a  very  choice  collection  of  Perennial  flowering  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  comprising  a  great  number  of  fine  kinds,  particularly 
of  Phloxes  and  Campanulas.  The  following  catalogue  is  an- 
nexed of  some  of  the  most  desirable  for  the  flower  border.     « 


Aconitom  album 
Alyssum  saxatile 
Aquilegia  siberica 

.. glandulosa 

Asclepias  tuberosa 
Aster  siberica 
—  novae  Anglae 
Afltragalas  onobrychis 
Astrantia  major 
Campanula  aggregata 
. collina 

■  alliarifolia 
— — —  carpalica 
-^— -  peraicefolia 

■  persicsefolia  pi. 
— ~—  rapnnicnloides 

■  ebptica 
Trachelium  pleno 


-  LoiTeji 
grandiflora  •; 


Clematis  crccta 
CoKopsis  lanoeolata 

tripteris 

»— '  tenuifoHa 
Coronilla  varia 
Delphinium  elatum 

. inteimedium 

— — ^  grandiflorum 

— clegans  pleno 

— sinensis 

-~— —  aznrea 
Dictammis  albus 
Dielvtra  eximia 
Digitalis  aarea 
Draoocephalum  allaiense 

— .^ Tirginicum 

'  repens 
Epilobium  spicatum 
Gaillardia  aristata 


Geranium  sanguinea 
Helianthus  midtiflorus  pleno 
Hemerocal  1  ises — wTeni 

varieties 
Hibiscus  palustris 
Irises — several  fine  kinds 
Kilaibelia  vitifolia 
LathyniB  latifolius 
Liatris  scariosa 
«—  spicata 
Lupinus  polyphylhis 
Lupinus  polyphyllus  alba 
Lychnis  chaloedonica  alba 

pleno 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  coc- 

cinca  pleno 
GBnothera  maci'ocarpa 
Omphalodes  verna 
Paeon  ia  officinalis 

albicans 
rubra 
albiflora 

_  tartarica 

■  — —  siberica 

— —  uniflora 

■'  '    ■        Huroei 

— ^        — —  fragrans 

Whitleji 

paradoxica 

-  tenui  flora— and 

many  others. 
Papaver  orientale 
Phlox  paniculata 
—  undnlata  pumila 

suaveolens 

Carolina  fimbriata 

pyi-amidalis 

pyramtdalis  alba 

pyramidalis  pumila 


Phlox  cordata 

—  tardiflora 

—  latifolia 

—  ovata 

~-  Breck*s  seedling 
Phlox  divaricata 

—  setacea 

—  reptans 

—  Wheeleriana 

—  Shepardi 

—  disticha 

—  corymbosa 

—  bimaculata 

—  pendulina 

—  americana, 

—  decussata 

—  decussata  alba 

—  maculata 

—  ffloroerata 

—  Walker's  seedling 

—  roseum 
with  many  others 

PotentiUa  formosa 

Russelliana 
Sanguinaria  canadensis 
Bophora  australis 
Spiraea  ulmaria 

—  ulmaria  variegata 

—  filipendula 

~~     filipendula  pleno 
Spiraea  lobata 
Stenactis  spcciosa 
Tradescanlia  virginica 
Veronica  caucasica 

—  geniianoides 

—  apurca 

—  eiegans 

—  nc^ecta 

—  spicata  pumila 

—  exaltata 


f  CP  April  and  May  are  good  seasons  for  transplanting  peren- 
nials with  success.  Plants  packed  so  as  to  be  safely  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  possess  a  great  number  of  species  not  enu* 
merated  here^  for  want  of  room. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Pomological  Notices:  or  notices  respecting  new  and 
superior  varieties  of  Ftuits,  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
By  the  Editor. 

The  past  season  was  a  very  favorable  one  for  most  fruits. 
Without  any  great  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  many  varieties  ap- 
peared to  ripen  better  than  in  those  seasons  when  sultry  days  and 
a  scorching  sun  have  been  more  frequent  occurrences  than  the  two 
or  three  past  years  have  witnessed.  Spring  set  in  tolerably  mild, 
though  not  early,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  dry  and  temperate 
summer,  and  a  fall  unclouded,  and  remarkable  for  the  very  few 
showers  which  fell  during  the  latter  season:  September  was  ex- 
ceedingly dry;  early  frosts  followed,  but  not  to  damage  any  fruit 
but  the  grape  crop,  which,  in  the  country,  was  almost  entirely 
cut  off.  Pears  were  abundant,  though  in  elevated  situations,  on 
hill-sides,  they  suffered  some  from  the  long  drought  in  August. 
Probably  a  greater  crop  of  fall  and  winter  varieties  never  ma- 
tured in  the  country.  Plums  bore  very  well.  Apples,  also, 
afforded  good  crops  and  of  fair  quality.  Grapes,  in  cities,  and 
in  latitude  south  of  New  York,  ripened  very  well. 

The  dryness  of  autumn  was  highly  favorable  to  the  maturing 
of  the  young  wood  of  various  fruit  trees:  the  fall  previous,  1836, 
and  in  particular  that  of  1836,  was  very  mild,  with  heavy  show- 
ers; this  caused  a  rapid  growth  of  the  young  wood,  which  was 
speedily  checked  by  early  frosts,  and  the  branches  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  destroyed.  The  sap  being  in  full  motion  so  late, 
the  wood  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  that  ripeness  and  solidity 
which  enables  it  to  stand  the  winter,  otherwise,  successfully. 
From  this  cause  many  trees  were  partially  destroyed  or  conside- 
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rably  retarded  in  their  growth.  We  hope  ihat  the  past  summer, 
so  favorable  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  will  be  followed  by  a 
spring  and  summer  equally  favorable  to  the  development  of  their 
fruit. 

A  less  number  of  fruits  which  can  be  deemed  new  have  come 
into  bearing  the  past  year  than  the  season  previous.  Some 
kinds,  however,  which  are  not  new,  but  which  have  produced 
their  fruit  In  only  two  or  three  gardens,  have  again  borne  crops, 
and  afforded  better  evidence  of  their  superiority.  In  England 
some  of  Mr.  Knight's  pears  have  ripened  good  crops,  and  they 
are  pronounced  superior  fruits.  We  shall  mention  a  few  of 
them  in  our  remarks. 

The  Dix  pear  has  proved  fully  equal  to  the  high  character 
which  has  been  giv^n  of  it:  until  the  past  year  very  few  fruits 
have  been  *  produced,  except  upon  the  original  tree ;  grafts 
which  have  been  taken  from  it  not  having  come  into  bearing  till 
1836,  and  not  in  any  quantity  till  1837.  It  is  a  beautiful  fruit. 
Mr.  Manning  had  not  fruited  the  Dix  when  he  communicated  to 
us  the  list  of  pears  in  our  last  volume.  With  Mr.  Downer  of 
Dorchester,  who  has  some  fine  old  vigorous  trees,  with  nume- 
rous strong  grafts  upon  them,  the  specimens  were  exceedingly 
fine  the  past  year.     It  should  be  in  every  collection  of  fruits. 

Beurri  bosc, — Specimens  of  this  fine  variety  were  exhibited 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, by  Mr.  Manning.  It  is  pronounced  a  first-rate  pear  by  Mr. 
Thompson  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  su- 
perior in  all  respects  to  the  Marie  Louise.  We  shall  expect 
some  account  of  this  from  Mr.  Manning,  who  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  the  fruit  the  past  season. 

Cabot. — A  new  pear  under  this  name  has  been  raised  from 
seed,  the  produce  of  a  fruit  of  the  brown  beurr6,  by  J.  S. 
Cabot,  Esq.,  an  amateur,  of  Salem.  Mr.  Manning  states  that 
it  is  a  great  bearer,  and  a  good  fruit. 

The  beurri  Duval  and  Gloria  have  each  produced  fruit  the 
past  year  with  Mr.  Manning.  Unripe  specimens  were  exhibited 
by  him  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  September. 

The  Fondante  d^Autorane^  Mr.  Thompson  states,  in  a  late 
article  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^  is  a  rich  and  most  delicious 
fruit.     He  highly  recommends  it. 

Winter  JSTelis^  or  JSTelis  d^hiver. — This  variety  Mr.  Manning 
has  fruited  for  two  or  three  successive  seasons.  He  at  first 
formed  a  rather  unfavorable  opinion  of  its  merits,  but  subse- 
quently, in  our  last  volume,  he  pronounced  it  a  superior  fruit. 
In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  highly 
commends  it  as  one  of  the  best  winter  varieties. 

The  Louis  bonne  (of  Jersey,)  is  taking  the  place  of  the  Ma- 
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rie  Louise  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  where  it  produces 
better  crops  and  with  much  more  certainty  than  the  latter. 

The  Eyewood^  Althorp  crassane  and  Brougham  are  the  names 
of  three  of  Mr.  Knight's  best  seedlings,  which  have  produced 
fruit  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden.  They  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Thompson  to  be  valuable  varieties,  and  very  much 
hardier  and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  of  England,  where 
many  of  the  Flemish  kinds  will  not  produce  fruit  in  any  perfec- 
tion. The  Althorp  crassane  is  exceedingly  buttery,  melting  and 
highly  flavored.  The  Brougham  is  a  very  great  bearer,  and  fine 
fruit. 

The  Petre  pear, — This  variety  was  exhibited,  the  past  fall, 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning: we  are  not  informed  whether  the  fruit  was  tlie  produce  of 
trees  in  his  garden,  or  whether  the  specimens  had  been  procured 
elsewhere.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  tasting  it,  and  we  con- 
sider it  a  very  fine  pear.  In  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^  (vol. 
VIII,  p.  687,)  is  a  notice  of  this  variety,  by  Col.  Carr,  the 
proprietor  of  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden,  Philadelphia,  accom- 
panied with  a  cut  representing  the  outline  of  the  fruit.  From 
the  description  we  learn  that  the  tree  ''was  raised  from  seed,  re- 
ceived in  a  letter  from  Lord  Petre,  of  England,  about  the  year 
1735,  and  planted  by  Mr.'Bartrani  nejir  one  end  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  at  'the  edge  of  a  gravel  walk,  where  it  has  never  [in 
1832,]  received  any  manure  or  rich  earth.  The  roots  extend 
to  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  tree  has  never  been  subject  to 
blight,  and  has  not  once  failed  to  bear  in  the  last  thirty  years; 
some  seasons  producing  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  fine  handsome 
fruit,  which  is  in  good  eating  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
Christmas."  The  stem  of  the  tree  in  1832  was  fourteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  It  is  now  above  a  century 
old,  and  has  probably  borne  upwards  of  five  hundred  bushels  of 
pears.  The  tree  was  twenty-five  years  old  before  it  produced  a 
single  fruit,  and  barely  escaped  being  cut  down  as  barren. 

The  fruit  is  described  as  of  medium  size,  oboval,  truncate  at 
both  ends,  swelled  at  the  lop,  and  three  to  four  inches  long. 
Skin,  thin,  greenish-yellow,  with  small  pale  spots.  Flesh,  white, 
soft,  juicy  and  buttery,  with  a  delicious  flavor,  peculiar,  very 
slightly  musky,  and  vinous.  The  fruit  is  produced  in  clusters 
of  two  or  three  each. 

We  have  copied  this  description,  as  we  believe  the  pear  is 
but  little  known.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  fruit  will  rank  with  the 
best  pears  of  the  season  in  which  it  ripens:  and  if  the  above  ac- 
count of  Col.  Carr  is  correct,  it  certainly  merits  general  culti- 
vation. 

Plums. — The  following  varieties  are  all  we  have  room  to  no* 
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tice  at  the  present  time.  They  are  fine  fruits,  and  deserve  cul- 
tivation:— 

Denyer^s  new  Victoria  plum. — A  new  variety  under  this  name 
has  been  raised  in  England  by  Mr.  Denyer,  nurseryman.  It  is 
of  a  large  size  and  delicious  flavor.  It  is  a  sure  and  free  bearer 
against  a  wall  in  any  aspect.  It  is  also  more  prolific  as  a  stand- 
ard than  any  other.  Mr.  Thompson  commends  it  to  the  notice 
of  all  cultivators.     We  hope  it  will  be  soon  introduced. 

Rivers^ 8  early. — A  fine  early  plum,  raised  from  the  seed  of 
the  Pr^coce  de  Tours,  which  it  somewhat  resembles:  but  it  is 
earlier,  more  hardy,  and  very  prolific.  Fruit  medium  size,  oval: 
ripens  perfectly  as  a  standard.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable 
kind. 

C5oc'«  golden  drop. — Trees  of  this  fine  and  handsome  plum  have 
ripened  their  fruit  most  excellently  in  Salem,  while  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  they  have  rarely  produced  a  single  plum.  We  have 
trees  which  have  been  grafted  some  years;  but  the  fruit  drops 
before  it  attains  any  size. 

The  blue  Imperatrice. — The  Semiana  plum,  much  cultivated 
around  Boston,  Mr.  Manning  has  proved  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  Imperatrice.  The  name  should  consequently  give  way  to 
the  former.  The  catalogues  of  our  nurserymen  need  much  cor- 
recting. 

We  omit  tlie  notice  of  some  other  fruits  until  another  oppor- 
lunity. 


Art.  II.  J^otices  of  Culinary  Vegetables^  new  or  recently  in- 
troduced,  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  in  private  Gardens  or 
for  the  Markets     By  the  Editor. 

We  have  constantly  endeavored,  in  our  previous  volumes,  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  marketman  the  importance  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  superior  varieties  of  vegetables  for  the 
market;  and  not  only  to  marketmen,  but  to  gentlemen,  farmers, 
and  all  who  produce  their  own  vegetables  for  their  table.  We 
have,  during  this  time,  presented  our  readers  with  several  articles 
from  the  pens  of  practical  men,  and  we  believe  they  have  been 
duly  appreciated  by  many;  indeed,  we  have  known  some  instan- 
ces of  our  remarks  having  been  the  cause  of  great  improvement 
in  this  department  of  gardening.     We  shall  continue  to  offer  all 
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the  information  which  we  can  procure,  and  we  hope  that  our  ef- 
forts will  be  the  means  of  awakening  still  greater  attention  on  this 
iniportant  subject.  This  article,  which  we  shall  annually  intro- 
duce, will  contain  all  that  we  can  collect  in  relation  to  new  and 
superior  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  we  shall  feel  gratified  if,  by 
oar  labors,  we  add  one  superior  variety  every  season  to  our  al- 
ready cultivated  kinds,  or  displace  an  old  sort  by  the  introduction, 
into  general  growth,  of  one  of  more  excellent  merits. 

The  proper  cultivation  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  fruits  or  flow- 
ers, can  only  be  understood  by  some  theoretical  knowledge,  aid- 
ed by  constant  practice:  too  many  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
growth  of  vegetables  is  so  simple  in  its  nature,  that  the  most  un- 
informed on  all  subjects  upon  gardening,  even  those  who  can 
scarcely  tell  a  cabbage  from  a  cauliflower,  can  cultivate  a  vegeta- 
ble garden.  But  let  not  any  be  led  away  with  this  idea.  It  is 
true,  that  if  the  seed  of  a  plant  is  good,  when  committed  to  the 
earth,  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  will  grow,  and  with  even 
moderate  attention  it  will  arrive  at  some  degree  of  perfection. 
This,  however,  is  not  understanding  the  cultivation  of  vegeta- 
bles. The  system  of  cropping — the  application  of  proper  ma- 
nures— the  choice  of  seed — the  merits  of  a  variety — and,  finally, 
the  rotUine  of  cultivation,  are  particulars  which  can  only  be  gath- 
ered by  experience,  assisted  by  some  knowledge  of  soils  and 
manures,  and  of  the  vegetable  system.  This  misunderstanding 
of  what  constitutes  the  art  of  culture  has  led  many  into  errors, 
which  have  been  continued  from  prejudice,  until  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  grope  their  way  out.  Mr.  Bridgeman  of 
New  York,  in  his  Gardener^  Assistant^  has  done  much  to  re- 
move some  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  cultivators,  and  we 
hope  that  what  we  shall  contribute  will  aid  in  furtherance  of  the 
same  object.  But  we  leave  this  digression,  into  which  we  have 
been  led  by  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  turn  to  our  re- 
marks upon  the  new  or  more  recent  varieties  of  vegetables  in- 
troduced. 

Carrot.— 'The  old  long  Orange  has  been  so  long  and  almost 
eiorlusively  cultivated  in  this  country,  that  the  introduction  of  an 
entirely  new  sort  would  be  quite  a  novelty.  The  Altringham, 
and  scarlet  Studley,  have  been  more  or  less  grown  during  the 
three  or  four  past  years;  but  still  they  are  not  generally  known, 
or  their  qualities  properly  appreciated,  particularly  the  former. 
In  England,  where  immense  crops  oi  carrots  are  raised,  the  Al- 
tringham is  preferred  to  all  others  for  cattle,  producing  a  heavier 
and  belter  crop.  In  truth,  it  is  nearly  exclusively  cultivated; 
single  roots  have  been  grown,  weighing  nine  pounds.  We  hope 
to  see  it  take  the  place  of  the  long  Orange  for  field  culture,  where 
it  produces  a  much  more  profitable  crop.  The  scarlet  Studley 
is  also  a  fine  variety,  which  deserves  to  be  extensively  grown. 
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both  for  its  excellent  qualities  and  for  its  beauty.  These  two 
varieties,  though  not  new,  we  have  thought  proper  to  mention, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  rendering  them  more 
generally  known.  As  a  new  variety,  we  find  mentioned  in  Eng- 
lish publications  one  called  the  early  white  German;  but  we  have 
learned  nothing  of  its  merits.  Both  this  variety  and  the  scarlet 
Studley  are  advertised  by  foreign  seedsmen  as  choice  vegetable 
seeds. 

In  the  third  Report  of  Drummond's  Agricultural  Museum,  a 
work  containing  much  useful  information  upon  agriculture,  we 
find  the  following  notice  respecting  the  sowing  of  carrot  seeds: 
as  the  same  has  never  met  our  eye  in  any  American  publication, 
we  have  been  induced  to  copy  it,  that  our  farmers  may  try  the 
experiment,  and  ascertain  whether  it  is  important  to  the  agricul- 
turist. It  is  stated  that  the  carrot  crop  has  greatly  increased  in 
Scotland  within  a  few  years,  and  that  it  has  been  in  a  degree 
owing  to  the  method  of  successfully  vegetating  the  seed,  which 
was  first  published  in  the  above  report:  the  system  is,  to  "bring 
the  seed  to  the  point  of  vegetating,  before  sowing,  by  mixing  it 
with  sand  or  earth,  kept  moist  and  turned  occasionally  for  seve- 
ral days;  to  manage,  in  the  drills,  that  some  nourishing  compost, 
including  moss,  if  possible,  be  right  under  the  seed,  and  within 
jeach  of  the  infant  plant;  and  we  may  add,  that  to  prevent  ver- 
min destroying  the  crop  in  its  early  state,  some  cultivators  find 
it  advantageous  to  mix  up  flour  of  sulphur  with  the  seed,  weight 
for  weight." 

Corn. — We  should  not  notice  this  article  now,  but  to  say 
something  in  regard  to  the  variety  called  the  Dutton.  Few  of 
our  readers,  we  appreJiend,  look  into  our  pages  for  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  practical  part  of  agriculture;  but  they  may 
well  suppose  that  we  should  occasionally  notice  its  progress,  and 
enumerate  any  very  important  improvements  made  in  the  art, 
which  are  not  only  of  benefit  to  the  farmer,  but  may  be,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  so  to  the  raarketman,  or  the  cultivator  of 
vegetables  for  his  own  table.  This  variety,  which  we  believe  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  old  kind  of  corn  well  known,  some  years 
ago,  as  the  Sioux,  has  since  acquired  the  local  names  of  the  Lath- 
rop  corn,  the  Colman  corn,  the  Buel  corn,  the  Phinney  corn,  and 
lastly  the  Dutton  corn,  under  which  name  much  has  been  said  re- 
specting it  in  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  past  season.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  valuable  kind,  and  yields  a  great  crop;  and  during  the 
last  cool  season  it  ripened  well  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  We 
should  recommend  it,  from  what  we  know  of  it,  to  farmers,  as 
the  best  variety  for  a  certain  and  profitable  crop.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  table,  to  be  used  when  green,  it  does  not  possess 
the  merits  of  the  old  and  well  known  varieties. 

Lettuces. — We  have  nothing  particular  to  add  respectmg 
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lettuces  to  what  we  stated  last  season.  We  have  not  heard  of 
any  new  or  remarkable  kinds,  and  we  believe  that  none  of  any 
great  merit,  (unless  a  few  new  Cos  lettuces,)  have  been  added 
to  the  already  mentioned  sorts.  What  we  have  before  stated  in 
regard  to  the  synonymous  names  iu  catalogues  will  apply  with 
equal  force  at  the  present  moment:  but  we  look  forward  to  a  cor- 
rection of  the  many  errors  which  exist  in  the  catalogues  of  seeds- 
men. The  new  Cosses  are  called  the  new  Pearl  Cos  and  the 
fine  new  Brighton  Cos.  The  Cos  lettuces,  however,  are  not 
cultivated  much  in  this  country. 

Peas. — Since  our  articles  of  last  year,  one  of  the  kinds  we 
then  enumerated  has  been  tried  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  This 
was  the  Early  Warwick  pea;  and  a  friend  on  whom  we  can  rely 
for  information  states  to  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  profuse 
bearers  he  has  ever  grown;  and  that  the  peas  are  also  of  su- 
perior flavor.  It  will,  in  all  probability,  by  another  season,  be 
introduced,  as  it  should  be,  into  pretty  general  cultivation. 

Groom^s  superb  Dwarf  blue, — We  name  this  variety  again^ 
that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing such  an  excellent  pea. 

The  following  are  new  varieties: — Cedo  nulli,  said  to  be  re- 
markably early;  Smith's  superb  early  double  blossom,  new 
branching  Prolific,  and  the  new  transparent  Neapolitan:  we  have 
also  noticed  that  a  new  Marrow  pea  of  great  merit  has  been 
raised,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  trade. 

Potatoes. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  forty-fold  potato 
there  has  not  been  any  new  variety  added  to  our  collections 
of  importance.  This  kind  is  gaining  favor,  and  has  been  quite 
extensively  cultivated  the  past  year.  The  produce  is  immensely 
great;  and  though  they  are  sometimes  small,  probably  arising 
from  a  too  light  soil  or  warm  situation,  or  from  planting  too 
many  potatoes  in  a  hill,  yet,  when  properly  grown,  they  acquire 
a  good  size,  ripen  early  and  keep  weU. 

The  Rohan  potato  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety  lately  men- 
tioned in  the  agricultural  papers.  Judge  Buel,  in  his  Cultivator ^ 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "species  [variety]  of  uncommon  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness." He  obtained  only  two  tubers  from  France,  in 
the  fall  of  1836,  but,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Cat- 
skill,  he  says,  he  was  enabled  to  increase  the  quantity  to  twelve 
pounds.  The  tubers  were  divided  into  sets  of  two  eyes  each, 
and  one  planted  in  a  hill,  four  feet  apart,  ra  a  piece  of  ground 
much  shaded,  and  in  a  low  situation:  the  drop  was  dug  in  Sep- 
tember, and  weighed  and  measured;  weight,  625  pounds — meas- 
ured 9  bushels;  thirty-five  of  the  largest  tubers  filled  a  bushel 
basket.  Of  the  quality  he  had  not  been  able  to  decide  in  No- 
vember, when  his  remarks  were  made.  Others,  however,  have 
pronounced  them  very  superior  for  the  table.     Judge  Buel,  in 
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conclusion,  states  that  they  are  ^'  undoubtedly  the  most  produc- 
tive variety"  he  has  ever  met  with.  The  above  statement^  how- 
ever, does  not  make  them  so  productive  a  variety  by  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  as  the  forty-fold,  the  latter  having  yielded  70 
lbs.  to  1  lb.  of  sets.  We  shall  notice  this  variety  again  when 
we  have  more  information  respecting  it. 

Our  readers  have  probably  noticed,  in  the  report  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society  at  Washington, 
(p.  35,)  that  the  Ash-leaf  kidney  and  the  Mercer  potatoes  were 
exhibited  at  the  fall  show  of  that  society.  The  first  of  these  is 
said  to  be  a  fine  variety,  very  early,  waxy,  and  of  good  flavor: 
the  latter  is  somewhat  known,  and  is  also  a  fine  kind.  We 
hope  both  of  them  will  find  their  way  into  the  gardens  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  American  early  is  the  name  of  a  variety  which  is  con- 
siderably cultivated  in  Scotland:  the  seed  was  received^  from 
New  York  a  few  years  since.  We  cannot  imagine  what  this  va- 
riety can  be,  unless  the  Nonpareil,  which  we  noticed  last  year; 
the  kind  was  stated,  when  sent  to  Scotland,  to  be  the  best  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  We  notice  it,  that  any  of  our 
friends  in  the  latter  city  who  may  know  it,  or  those  who  sent 
the  seed  away,  will  inform  us  of  its  origin  and  its  qualities, 
and  Under  what  name  it  may  be  known  at  the  present  time  m 
that  vicinity. 

HiWs  early, — This  is  the  name  of  a  very  good  early  variety 
which  is  much  cultivated  around  Boston.  It  is  a  fair  looking 
potato,  of  good  quality,  and  is  well  deserving  of  growth  for  an 
early  crop. 

Rhubarb. — Since  the  introduction  of  Wilmot's  superb,  we 
believe  there  has  not  been  any  new  additions  to  oor  gar- 
dens. This  variety  has  taken  the  place,  in  many  instances,  of 
the  formerly  cultivated  kinds,  and  it  is  considered  superior  in 
flavor,  more  tender,  and  very  much  earlier  in  its  growth.  Frono 
a  very  few  seeds,  which  were  first  received  in  the  country  in 
1834,  the  present  stock  has  arisen.  We  recommend  it  to  all 
who  are  forming  new  plantations. 

The  Goliah  and  Giant  rhubarbs  have  long  been  celebrated  in 
England,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  see  them  introduced  into 
this  country.  They  are  of  exceedingly  vigorous  growth,  and, 
withal,  tender  and  fine  flavored.  We  hope  that  this  notice  of 
them  will  excite  those  who  esteem  this  vegetable  (and  who  does 
not?)  to  make  some  exertions  to  procure  ihem. 

YouelVs  celebrated  Tobolsk  rhubarb. — This  is  an  entirely 
new  variety,  which  has  created  no  little  noise  among  the  horti- 
cultural community  of  England,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  pe- 
riodicals. It  is  brought  out  under  the  ''especial  patronage"  of 
the  queen,  to  whom  the  grower,  Mr.  Youell,  sent  specimens  for 
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'  trial.     In  order  that  our  readers  may  know  everything  in  relation  to 
it,  we  extract  the  following,  from  Mr.  Youell's  advertisement: — 

^'  This  highly  esteemed  variety  will  be  found  to  be  the  earliest 
of  aU  early  sorts.  As  a  proof  of  its  extraordinary  precocity, 
it  was,  this,  season,  [1837,]  ready  for  tarts,  &c.  the  twef^ 
tieth  of  February^  on  the  open  border,  in  a  very  exposed  situa- 
tion, and  will  continue  to  produce  its  fine  large  stalks  till  Sep- 
tember. 

^'  It  would  be  useless  to  eulogize  its  merits,  farther  than  the  great 
demand  for  it  last  season,  together  with  the  many  high  testimoni- 
als of  approbation  received,  claim  for  it  a  decided  superiority. 

"  The  Tobolsk  rhubarb  may  be  grown  in  boxes  or  pots,  in  any 
common  garden  mould,  or  enveloped  in  damp  moss,  and  placed 
in  a  closet  J  dark  cellar  ^  or  the  backfire-room  of  a  hot-house^  and 
watered  occasionally,  when  it  will  produce  the  stalks  of  a  beau- 
tiful transparent  delicate  pink,  containing  a  rich,  vinous,  juicy 
pulp;  and  when  cooked  retains  its  beautiful  color,  which  renders 
it  an  elegant  addition,  as  well  as  a  delicious  luxury,  to  the  table, 
at  a  season  when  fruits  are  unattainable.  Roots  planted  in  M>» 
vember  vnll  be  ready  for  cutting  [the  stalks]  in  January.  A 
fresh  box  brought  in  every  three  weeks  will  afford  a  regular  sup- 
ply; and  the  plants,  when  done  with,  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
boxes  and  replanted  in  the  open  ground,  and  may  again  be  cut 
for  use  in  summer,  and  replaced  in  the  cellar,  &c.,  in  November. 

'*  This  rhubarb  makes  an  excellent  preserve  when  cut  into 
pieces  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  preserved  in  sugar.'' 

Thus  much  we  have  set  forth  in  the  advertisement,  and  the 
letter  communicated,  by  order  of  the  queen,  to  Mr.  Youell,  states 
that  ''  its  excellent  qualities  fully  justify  the  high  character  "  he 
had  previously  given  it. 

Certainly  it  will  prove  a  valuable  variety,  particularly  for  forc- 
ing, as  in  our  climate,  however  so  early  it  might  be  in  that  of 
England,  we  should  never  expect  to  see  it  in  a  fit  state  for  cut- 
ting, in  the  open  ground,  without  artificial  means  of  some  kind, 
before  the  early  part  of  April:  but  as  it  can  be  so  easily  man- 
aged in  boxes,  in  almost  every  situation,  out  of  the  danger  of 
frost,  it  may  be  had  at  ail  seasons:  besides  this,  it  has 
the  rare  property  of  retaining  its  beautiful  color,  (a  delicate 
pink,)  which  would  give  it  an  additional  and  decided  value,  were 
It  deficient  in  other  particulars.  We  certainly  hope  that  some 
of  our  enterprising  amateurs  or  seedsmen  will  mtroduce  this  va- 
riety; for  if  it  equals  the  description  given  of  it,  or  even  comes 
near  to  it,  it  will  be  a  most  important  acquisition.  Immense 
quantities  of  rhubarb  are  now  disposed  of  in  our  markets,  and  the 
sale  is  extending  every  year.  Could  it  be  supplied  in  quantity  dur- 
ing the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  it  would  com- 
mand a  liberal  price.  By  the  return  of  another  season  we  hope  we 
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shall  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  this  varietj,  gaibered  from 
its  cultivation  in  our  own  gardens. 

Squashes. — The  autumnal  marrow,  noticed  by  us  in  our  I, 
p.  28,  has  become  a  very  favorite  variety.  In  Essex  County, 
and  particularly  around  Salem,  where  it  was  first  introduced , 
immense  quantities  have  been  raised  both  for  private  use  and  for 
the  market.  In  Lynn,  we  believe,  one  farmer  raised  twenty 
tons  the  past  year.  They  are  ripe  for  eating  very  early  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  on  good  soils,  and  keep  as  well  as  the 
crookneck.  They  also  command  a  very  good  price.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  autumnal  marrow  was  superior  to  all  other 
squashes:  it  may  be  so  to  some;  but,  in  our  opinion,  a  true 
Canada  crookneck  is  a  far  more  exceUent  vegetable;  but  as  the 
latter  is  so  apt  to  get  mixed  with  the  common  crookneck,  which 
is  much  coarser,  and  inferior  in  many  respects,  the  autumnal 
marrow  offers  an  excellent  substitute.  It  produces  great  crops, 
and  with  a  certainty  of  being  mostly  matured,  even  in  the  cold- 
est seasons,  if  the  two  last  may  be  considered  standards  from 
which  to  draw  conclusions.  It  should  be  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  cultivate  this  variety,  that  they 
must  either  procure  their  seeds  from  those  who  can  be  depended 
upon,  or,  should  they  raise  their  own,  they  must  be  particular  to 
save  only  from  such  as  could  not  have  had  their  blossoms  fertil- 
ized by  any  other  kind. 

The  apple  squash  is  the  name  of  a  fine  little  summer  variety, 
deserving  of  extensive  growth.  It  is  decidedly  superior  ta 
either  the  common  bush  or  scollop,  or  the  summer  crookneck. 
We  believe  it  is  not  very  new,  although  it  is  rarely  met  with  ia 
gardens;  it  is,  however,  too  valuable  to  suffer  such  neglect.  It 
may  be  also  used  as  a  winter  squash  in  the  early  months  of  that 
season,  when  it  will  be  found  a  capital  vegetable.  We  bespeak 
for  it  a  place  in  the  garden  of  every  cultivator  of  vegetables  for 
his  own  use. 

Tomato. — Some  time  since  we  received  a  few  seeds  of  the 
small  yellow  fruited  tomato  from  our  friend  and  correspondent,' 
Dr.  Ward,  of  Athens,  Ga.  This  variety,  he  informed  us,  was 
greatly  preferred  to  the  common  large  fruited,  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  and  was  cultivated,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  the  latter.  Our  seeds  were  planted  so  late  in  the  spring,  and 
the  season  was  so  cold,  that  but  six  or  seven  of  the  fruits  ripen- 
ed; and  as  we  wished  to  preserve  them  for  the  seed,  we  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  fully  ascertain  their  merits;  but  from  a 
trial  of  one  or  two  of  these,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend this  variety  for  extensive  growth. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  general  remarks  upon  the  past 
season  as  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  vegetables; 
but  we  have  already  occupied  so  much  room,  that  for  the  pres- 
ent we  close  this  article. 
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Art.  III.     Some  Observations  on^  and  Directions  for ^  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Asparagus.     By  S.  Walker. 

•dspdragus  officinJilis  :  Common  Asparagus^  or  Sperage. 
This  delicious  and  valuable  vegetable  is  propagated  by  seeds, 
sown  in  the  spring,  on  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  either  in  rows  or 
broadcast,  as  the  taste  of  the  cultivator  may  direct:  it  must  be 
trodden  over,  to  bury  the  seeds,  and  during  the  summer  the  bed 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Towards  the  end  of  October, 
or  the  beginning  of  November,  when  the  haulm  is  quite  withered, 
cut  it  off  close  to  the  soil,  and  cover  the  bed  with  two  inches  of 
manure,  over  which  spread  about  the  same  portion  of  loam,  and 
with  the  hack  of  a  rake  smooth  over,  and  crown  up  the  bed  for 
the  winter.  This  covering  will  preserve  the  young  buds  from 
being  injured  by  the  frost.  In  the  following  spring  the  plants 
will  be  ready  to  transplant  into  the  permanent  bed. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  vegetable  more  improved  by  good  culture 
than  asparagus;  and,  as  the  future  supply  mainly  depends  on  a 
proper  preparation  of  the  bed  for  the  plants,  and  the  dressing 
thereof  from  year  to  year,  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  explicit,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  concise  as  possible.  Prepare  your  bed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

In  the  spring,  (April,)  when  you  have  selected  the  spot  which 
you  intend  for  your  asparagus  bed,  say  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  or  sixty  feet  long  and  eight  feet 
wide,  (I  intend  this  bed  for  a  family  of  seven  to  ten  persons; 
for  a  larger  or  smaller  family  continue  the  same  proportions,) 
trench  the  bed  two  good  spits,  and  throw  out  the  soil  into  one 
of  the  alleys;  cover  over  the  under  soil  (which  I  shall  call  your 
third  spitting,)  with  manure  about  four  inches;  incorporate  the 
manure  and  under  soil  well  together,  taking  out  the  stones,  if 
any,  and  then  replace  a  part  of  the  soil  thrown  out;  if  the  first 
or  top  spitting  is  the  best,  use  that,  with  about  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  manure,  until  the  bed  is  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground. 

Your  bed  will  now  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants 
from  your  seedling  bed,  which  you  will  take  up  carefully  with  a 
fork:  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  fibres,  or  roots,  of  the  plants, 
and  select  the  longest  plants  for  use.  Now  place  a  line,  {fig. 
1,  a,)  fifteen  inches  from  one  side  of  the  bed,  and  make  a 
trench  six  inches  deep,  and  wide  enough  to  receive  the  plants 
with  their  roots  spread  ovJt  horizontally^  (which  must  be  done 
with  your  fingers,  keeping  the  crowns  of  the  plants  upright,  and 
placing  as  much  soil  about  them  as  will  keep  them  in  that  posi^ 
tion  until  you  cover  up  the  trench,  which  should  be  done  when 
you  remove  your  line;  place  the  plants  twelve  inches  apart  in 
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the  rouDs;  having  completed  planting  the  first  row,  remove  your 
line  eighteen  inches,   (6,)  and  plant  as  before.     If  the  bed  is 
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only  four  feet  it  is  completed,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  planting: 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  will  be  covered  with  about  two  inches. 
If  the  bed  is  eight  feet  wide,   {fig.   2,)  you  will  remove  the 
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line  thirty  inches,  (c,)  and  plant  a  row;  and  again  eighteen  inch* 
es,  (d,)  which  last  row  will  complete  a  double  bed,  with  an  aDey 
of  thirty  inches  (e,)  in  the  middle,  and  sufficiently  wide  for  you 
to  go  up  the  centre,  and  cut  the  two  inner  rows,  without  treading 
on  the  plants.  The  beds  can  be  made  of  any  length,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  cultivators. 

After  the  planting  is  finished,  you  will  smooth  the  whole  over 
with  a  rake,  and  throw  out  a  small  quantity  of  the  soil  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  bed,  (which  will  form  a  sub-alley,)  upon  the  beds 
right  and  left;  and  with  the  back  of  a  rake  round  off  the  two 
divisions  of  the  bed  so  as  to  give  each  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
centre  to  each  alley.     In  the  autumn  the  beds  will  have  settled 
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considerably;  at  which  time,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  haulm  is 
withered,  you  will  cut  it  off  close  to  the  soil,  and  add  two  inch- 
es of  well  rotted  manure,  over  which  put  one  inch  of  good  rich 
loam,  and  crown  it  up  as  before  directed:  continue  to  do  this 
every  autumn;  and  every  spring  fork  the  bed  over,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  crowns  of  the  plants;  keep  your  bed  free  from 
weeds,  and  you  will  have  fine  large  spears,  and  plenty  of  them. 

I  am  under  the  impression  the  size  of  the  spears,  and  the 
quantity  of  asparagus,  depend  very  much,  if  not  wholly,  on  the 
cultivation:  it  loves  a  very  rich  sandy  loam.  When  persons 
wish  to  put  out  plants,  which  they  can  purchase  at  the  seed- 
stores,  instead  of  waiting  to  raise  plants  from  seed,  in  which  case 
they  gain  one  year,  I  should  prefer  the  plants  known  lo  be  the 
proceed  of  seed  from  a  bed  producing  large  spears.* 

A  bed  planted  in  1838  should  not  be  cut  until  1840.  If  you 
cut  the  first  year  after  planting,  you  injure  the  bed  in  the  propor- 
tion you  cut;  and  if  you  cut  freely,  your  bed  will  be  ruined  for 
the  mture.  After  the  second'year  you  may  cut  freely.  All  in- 
ferior spears  should  be  suffered  to  run  up,  as  they  will  strengthen 
the  roots.  Cut  sparingly  after  the  first  of  July,  as  late  cutting 
is  injurious  to  the  bed;  and  after  you  have  discontinued  to  cut 
be  careful  the  tops  are  not  injured  or  destroyed,  as  mutilation  of 
the  stem  is  very  injurious  to  the  bed.  When  you  cut,  have  a 
proper  knife,  quite  sharp,  which  place  to  the  side  of  the  spear, 
a  little  below  the  surface,  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  cut  the 
spear  in  a  sloping  direction.  If  you  hold  your  knife  horizontal- 
ly, you  will  often  cut  off  other  buds  under  the  surface,  which 
you  do  not  see,  and  thus  destroy  the  crop,  and  weaken  the  plants 
for  the  future. 

Yours,  &c- 

S.  Walker. 

Roxbiiry^  Ikb.  8,  1838. 

The  above  article  of  Mr.  Walker's  will,  we  apprehend,  be 
the  means  of  rendering  the  cultivation  of  this  most  excellent 
vegetable  better  known.  In  connection  with  one  drawn  up  by 
us,  from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Pond,  (vol.  II,  p.  134,)  it  will 
afford  all  the  information  that  need  be  desired  to  grow  it  to  a 

*  Aithough  I  consider  this  of  minor  importance,  when  compared  with 
the  rules  for  caltivation.  I  ne?er  met  with  fine  large  spears  on  a  bed 
poorly  cultivated,  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  poor  small  spears  on  a  bed 
well  taken  care  of.  I  wish  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  this  fact.  You 
may  raise  ^iant  or  dwarf  asparagus  as  yon  please.  Pay  attention  and 
cultivate  highly,  with  plenty  of  manure,  and  you  will  raise  giant9 — ^ne- 
glect your  bed,  and  it  will  produce  dtoarfs,  [Fine  roots,  raised  from 
what  IS  called  the  giant,  may  be  obtained  of  Hovey  k,  Co.,  seedsmen, 
9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.] 
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great  degree  of  perfection.  The  cultivation  of  asparagus  is  not 
sufficiently  understood — and  hence  the  abundance  of  poor  qual- 
ity which  is  to  be  found  in  our  markets.  New  beds,  properly 
made,  the  soil  sufficiently  nourishing,  the  roots  well  selected, 
snd  their  after  culture  duly  attended  to,  would  throw  up  numerous 
:spears  of  immense  size.  But  the  roots  are  too  frequently  planted 
in  a  shallow  soil,  and  afterwards  the  beds  receive  but  little  care, 
when  they  soon  lose  their  vigor,  and  produce  weak  shoots. 

It  is  from  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  we  have  the  giant  and 
common  kinds  of  asparagus,  the  former  of  which,  so  called  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  we  now  believe  to  be  wholly  owing  to 
cultivation.  Since  we  penned  the  article  before  alluded  to,  in 
our  second  volume,  we  have  been  convinced  of  this  in  more 
than  one  instance.  By  this  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  intend  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  we  shall  not,  at  some  future  time, 
have  what  may  truly  be  denominated  giant  asparagus,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  that  asparagus  may  not  be  very  greatly  improved  from 
seed,  by  skilful  practice.  Horticulture  has  made  such  rapid 
^strides,  particularly  in  Britain,  of  late  years,  that  we  know 
not  where  improvement  will  find  its  bounds.  A  few  years,  or, 
if  not  in  so  short  a  time,  another  century,  may  find  the  gardens 
at  that  time  producing  asparagus  twice  or  three  times  as  large 
as  that  which  has  been  denominated  the  giant  of  our  gar- 
dens. It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  suppose  this,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  our  day,  as  great,  or  more  important,  results  in 
other  vegetables,  as  well  as  fruits,  under  the  hands  of  skilful 
practitioners. 

When  we  drew  up  the  communication  of  Mr.  Pond's,  from  a 
few  notes  furnished  us,  we  did  not  inquire  from  whence  he 
had  procured  his  seed.  We  saw  ourselves  that  the  asparagus 
was  extremely  large  and  handsome;  and  as  he  pronounced  it  the 
giantj  we  at  once  attributed  its  size  to  the  peculiar  kind,  rather 
than  to  its  vigor.  But  we  have  since  known  beds  which  have  been 
planted  from  his  seedling  roots,  which  possess  no  stronger  claims 
to  be  called  giant  than  that  which  has  been  called,  in  distinction, 
the  common  sort.  Ready  are  we  always  to  afiford  our  aid  in  the 
dissemination  of  any  superior  new  variety  of  fruit  or  vegetable; 
and  equally  ready  shall  we  be  to  denounce  any  inferior  sort,  as 
well  as  all  attempts  at  making  new  names  to  old  varieties,  from 
interested  motives.  Let  all  who  wish  to  procure  fine  giant  as- 
paragus pay  the  same  attention  to  the  planting  of  the  roots  as 
has  been  directed  by  Mr.  Walker,  or  practised  by  Mr.  Pond, 
and  we  can  assure  them  that,  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  planting, 
the  choice  of  soil  and  situation,  the  age  of  the  roots,  &c.,  will 
depend  the  procuring  of  giant  or  dwarf  asparagus. 

Mr.  Walker  has  grown  asparagus  for  a  long  period;  and 
although  he  has  not,   that  we  are  aware  of,  made  any  exhi- 
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bition  of  specimens  of  his  cultivation,  yet  he  has  produced  that 
which  would  equal  the  giant  of  his  neighbors.  His  mode  of 
making  the  beds  is  very  good,  and  answers  every  purpose:  they 
are  easily  weeded,  and  the  asparagus  can  be  cut  without  tramping 
the  soil  down  until  It  acquires  such  a  firmness  that  that  alone  is 
one  great  obstacle  to  the  health  and  success  of  the  roots.  Let 
all  remember,  who  are  about  forming  new  plantations  of  aspara- 
gus, that  a  little  extra  care  and  expense  will  lay  the  foundation  of 
beds  which  will  flourish,  with  the  greatest  vigor,  years  after  those 
have  ceased  to  produce  asparagus  which  were  carelessly  and  has- 
tily set  out. — Ed. 


Art.  IV.  Some  account  of  the  Papaw  Apple j  (Carica  Papaya,) 
and  Us  fruiting  at  Hyde  Park^  JV*.  Y.  By  James  Hogg, 
New  York. 

The  C4rica  Papdya^  or  papaw  apple,  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  considered  a  very  delicious  fruit;  it  is  also 
grown  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit,  a 
drawing  of  which  I  send  you,  was  produced  upon  a  plant  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Hosack  of  Hyde  Park,  where  it  was 
raised  from  seed  sent  to  Dr.  Hosack  by  Dr.  Stevens,  from  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  1831.  The  plant  has  now  upon  it 
three  more  fruits  like  the  present,  but  they  are  not  quite  ripe. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  C&rica  Papdya  has  fruited  m 
this  country,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  ever  ripened  in  the 
gardens  of  England.  Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Garden^ 
tng,  does  not  mention  it  among  his  exotic  fruits.  The  fruit  is 
of  a  bright  gold  color;  skin  smooth,  and  interspersed  with  little 
russetty  spots.  Yours, 

J.  Hogg. 
Mw  Torkj  F^b.y  1838. 

The  drawing  of  the  fruit  of  the  Carica  Papdya  L.,  kindly  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Hogg,  was  taken  by  a  lady  of  New  York,  of  its 
natural  size;  but  the  dimensions  of  our  page  would  not  al- 
low us  to  give  it  without  reducing;  the  annexed  engraving  (fig. 
3,)  is,  therefore,  three  quarters  of  the  natural  size  of  the  fruit, 
produced  on  the  above  named  plant,  which  measured  six  mches 
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in  length,  and  five  inches  in  diameter.  A  long  account  is  given 
of  this  fruit  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^ 
2898,  but  as  we  have  not  the  back  volumes  of  that  work  before 


us,  we  are  unable  to  make  any  remarks.  Dr.  Lindley  states,  in 
his  Introduction^  that  the  fruit  has  "  little  to  recommend  it." 
Its  great  peculiarities  are,  that  ^^  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is 
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a  most  powerful  and  efficient  vermifuge:  tbe  powder  of  the  seed 
even  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  thus  a  principal  constituent 
of  this  juice  is  fibrine,  a  principle  otherwise  supposed  peculiar 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  fungi.  The  plant  has,  moreover, 
the  singular  property  of  rendering  the  toughest  animal  substances 
tender,  by  causing  a  separation  of  the  muscular  fibres:  its  very 
vapor  does  this;  newly  killed  meat,  suspended  among  the  leaves, 
and  old  hogs  and  old  poultry,  becoming  tender  in  a  few  hours, 
when  fed  on  the  leaves  and  fruit.'' 

The  genus  was  formerly  placed  in  the  order  Cucurbiticeae  of 
the  natural  system.  Dr.  Lindley  has,  however,  made  h  the 
type  of  a  new  order,  Papaydcex.  In  this  opinion  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Auguste  St.  Hilloise.  The  plant  must  be  a  very 
beautiful  object  when  covered  with  its  monstrous  golden  fruit, 
and  would  be  a  great  ornament  to  all  stove  collections.  We  hope 
the  gardener  at  Hyde  Park  will  send  us  bis  mode  of  treating  the 
plant  since  it  was  raised  from  the  seed. 

lo  regard  to  the  fruiting  of  the  papaw  apple  ra  England,  we 
have  ourselves  no  evidence.  We  find  it,  however,  enumerated 
in  the  catalogue  of  plants  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  collection, 
at  Woburn,  given  in  the  Hortus  JVoburnensis.  Loudon,  in  his 
Hortus  BritannicuSy  states  that  it  was  introduced  to  England  in 
1690,  and  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register^  459.  But  we 
have  not  the  first  series  of  this  work,  and  therefore  cannot  state 
whether  the  figure  was  from  a  British  or  foreign  specimen:  as 
many  tropical  plants  and  fruits  have  been  figured  both  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine  and  Botanical  Register^  from  drawings  taken 
in  their  native  countries,  that  of  the  papaw  apple  may  have  been 
made  in  tbe  same  manner.  If  the  gardener  at  Hyde  Park,  or 
Mr.  Hogg,  should  favor  us  with  its  management,  from  the  seed 
to  its  fruiting  state,  we  will  endeavor  to  append,  to  the  same,  some 
account  of  it  from  the  above-mentioned  works. — Ed. 


Art.  V.  ObHTvatione  on  tlie  Camellia  and  its  Vanetiesy  with 
some  account  of  its  introduction  into  Great  Britain  and  this 
country.     By  M.  P.  Wilder. 

[Continued  from  Vol.  Ill,  p.  136.] 

65.  Camellia  japonica  var.  Grkya  n6va.    French  Catalogues. 

This  is  a  fine  French  variety.     The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
brilliant  crimson  color;  the  esterior  petab  are  in  two  or  three 
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rows,  heart-shape,  the  inner  ones  smaller,  undulated  and  twisted^ 
forming  a  perfectly  full  double  flower. 

56.  Camellia  j.  var.  Vand^sta  sup^rba.     Hort. 

Comptesse  de  Vandes  superb  Camellia, 

An  English  seedling,  raised,  with  another  named  Vand^sta 
c&mea,  (of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,)  in  the  Comptesse 
de  Vandes  garden,  Bajswater,  near  London,  probably  about 
the  year  1828  or  29. 

This  is;  a  robust,  strong  growing  variety:  the  flowers  are  quite 
large,  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  dark  orange 
scarlet  color.  The  outer  petals  are  in  two  or  three  rows,  broad 
and  flatly  expanded;  the  inner  ones  are  smaller,  unequal,  of  va- 
rious shapes,  intermixed  with  the  stamina,  and  sometimes  striped 
with  white;  a  remarkable  showy  variety. 

There  is  another  of  this  name  in  commerce,  which  is  not  a 
full  double  flower;  the  petals  are  few,  in  two  or  three  rows,  of 
a  bright  scarlet,  and  showing  the  sexual  organs. 

57.  Camellia  j.  var.  Colvillti.     SweeVi  Brit.  Fl  Gard. 

ColviWs  Carnation-flowered. 

Raised  at  Mr.  Colvill's  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Eng- 
land, in  1824.  ^^  The  petals  are  numerous,  and  of  a  lively  blush 
color,  spotted  with  innumerable  small  red  spots,  and  marked 
with  narrow  stripes  of  a  deeper  red,  approaching  to  crimson. 
Some  specimens  are  as  perfect  as  ^,  carnation,  to  which  the  flow- 
ers have  a  great  resemblance."     (Chandler  4*  Booth* s  III.) 

58.  Camellia  j.  var.  Bucklidmx.     Camellias  of  Bolwiller. 

This  camellia  has  full  double  and  well  formed  flowers,  of  a 
fine  crimson  color;  the  size  three  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  The  outer  petals  are  round  and  slit  at  the  apex,  the 
inner  ones  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape;  the  whole  frequently 
marked  and  spotted  with  white,  and  sometimes  an  entire  petal  of 
the  same  color,  strongly  resembling  C.  j.  var.  Ch&ndlert. 

69.     Camellia  j.  var.  vendsa.     jFV.  Cat. 

This  flower  is  of  the  form  of  C.  j.  var.  Pompdnia^  the  color  a 
deep  blush,  almost  a  pink.  C.  j.  var.  intermedia  of  American 
catalogues  is  the  same  variety. 

60.     Camellia  j.  var.  Decanddlleii.     jFV.  Cat. 
Syn:  C.  j.  var.     Candollekm  Fr.  Cat. 

A  very  pretty  variety,  and  remains  a  long  time  in  perfection 
on  the  bush.  The  color  is  a  very  bright  pink,  the  outer  petals 
lai^e,  the  inner  ones  smaller,  spathula  form  and  twisted,  the  whole 
with  a  faint  watery  line  at  the  edge,  approaching  to  white. 
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61.  Cam£Ika  j.  yar.  marmorkta.     Fr,  Cat. 

This  is  a  double  flower,  but  not  quite  full,  of  a  crimson  color, 
spotted  with  white. 

62.  Camellia  j.  var.  rubricaulis.     Fr,  ^  Eng.  Cat. 

The  flower  of  this  variety  is  of  medium  size,  the  color  a  dark 
rose,  spotted  and  marbled  with  white.  The  petals  are  few,  but 
▼ery  well  arranged,  after  the  manner  of  C.  j.  Tar.  coccinea;  a 
neat,  pretty  flower.  There  is  a  variety  in  the  trade  called  C.  j. 
var.  rubricaulis  variegiita,  which  is  the  same  as  the  present  subject* 

63.  Cam^lUa  j.  var.  Sweettdna.     Sweet^s  Brit.  Fl.  Gard. 

Sweetie  painted-flowered  CameUia. 
Raised  at  the  Colvill  nursery,  from  pompone  and  double-strip- 
ed. It  is  described  by  Mr.  Sweet  as  a  ^^  flower  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  beautiful  variegated  rose,  generally  very  double, 
more  spreading  than  many  varieties,  and  elegantly  marked  and 
variegated  with  white,  blush  and  a  deep  rosy  red." 

64.  Cam611ta  j.  var.  Swe^tii,  or  Sweetid»a.     Fr.  Cat. 
This  is  a  very  different   flower  from   the  English  camellia 

Sweetidna,  just  described,  and  not  less  beautiful.  The  color  is 
dark  crimson;  petals  very  numerous,  regularly  laid  over  each 
other,  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  notched  at  the  apex, 
and  beautifully  spotted  with  clear  white. 

65.  Camellia  j.  var.  gloria  mundi.     Fr.  Cat. 

Glory-of'the-toorld  Camellia. 
A  good  double  well-formed  camellia;  color  a  fine  crimson, 
spotted  with  white,  much  like  Ch&ndlert  and  rubricadlis. 

66.  Camellia  j.  var.  dlba  variegkta  ndva.     Fr.  Cat. 

This  flower  is  single,  of  medium  size,  of  a  pure  white  color, 
singularly  splashed  and  striped  with  dark  rose.  The  petals  are 
very  prettily  cupped,  and  retain  their  form  until  the  flower  drops. 
It  is  truly  a  lovely  variety. 

67.  Camellia  j.  var.  Gilesn.     Chand.  ^  Booth^s  III. 

Syn:  J^ancy  Dawson  of  French  Catalogues. 
A  new  English  seedling  of  great  merit.     The  flower  is  de- 
scribed as  being  quite  large,  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter, 
of  a  dark  scarlet  color,  spotted  and  striped  with  white,  and  usu- 
ally having  as  much  of  the  white  as  red. 

68.  Camellia  j.  var.  com6te.     Fr.  Cat. 

This  is  a  new  French  variety  of  the  single  white.  It  has  one 
row  of  exterior  petals:  the  stamens  are  not  in  a  compact  col- 
umn, as  is  usual  m  single  flowers,  but  are  diverging  from  the  pis- 
til, and  radiating  outward  to  the  circumference,  representing 
more  the  figure  of  a  star  than  a  comet. 
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69.  Camellia  j.  var.  punctata  simplex.     Ef^.  ^  Fr.  Cat. 

Single-white  striped. 
A  Tery  large,  broadly  expanded,  single  cameUia,  the  color  a 
light  blush,  spotted  and  striped  with  rose. 

70.  Camellia  j.   var.  latifolia  ndva.     VMbe  BerUsi  Mono- 

graph. 

This  is  of  recent  introduction.  The  flower  is  of  a  bright 
rose  color,  spotted  and  marbled  with  white.  It  has  two  or  three 
rows  of  large  outer  petals,  and  the  centre  is  611ed  up  with  small- 
er ones  of  irregular  shape,  forming  a  full  double  flower. 

71.  Camellia  j.  var.  Roi  de  Pays  Bas.     Fr.  Cat. 

King  of  the  Low  Country. 
The  color  of  this  camellia  is  very  deep  crimson,  with  darker 
prominent  veins,  and  remains  a  long  time  in  perfection.     The 
petals  are  not  numerous,  but  very  regularly  arranged. 

72.  Cam61Ita  j.  var.  rosea  n6va  (of  China.)     Pr.  ^  Eng.  Cat. 
This  camellia  has  been  recently  introduced  into  Europe  from 

China,  and  is  no  doubt  a  true  Chinese  variety.  The  flower  is 
of  medium  size,  of  a  delicate  rose  or  pink  color.  The  petals 
are  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  old  double-white,  and  as  per- 
fectly arranged  over  each  other  to  the  very  centre.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  most  sure  and  indefatigable  bloomer  we  are 
acquainted  with. 

The  following  varieties,  from  No.  73  to  77  Inclusive,  are  gen- 
erally termed  single  flowers,  having  an  outer  row  of  from  five  to 
seven  very  large  guard  petals.  Where  the  stamens  are  not  trans- 
formed into  petals,  they  are  called  single  flowers;  but  where  they 
are  petaloid  and  diversified  in  color,  making  up  a  full  conical 
centre,  they  are  called  semi-double,  or  double  flowers.  All  this 
class  of  flowers  are  excellent  for  producing  seed. 

73.  Camellia  j.  var.  papaver^cea.     Dr.  Cat. 

A  very  large,  broadly  expanded,  dark  red  single  flower,  meas- 
uring from  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 

74.  Camellia  j.  var.  Baumannidna.     Camellitu  of  Bolwiller. 
Raised  from  seed  by  the  brothers  Baumann  of  Bolwiller, 

France.  The  color  is  a  bright  cherry  red,  the  centre  filled  with 
transformed  stamens,  some  of  which  are  striped  with  white. 

75.  Camellia  j.  var.  grandissima.     Fr.  Cat. 

A  large  and  beautifully  formed,  single,  dark  orange  scarlet  ca- 
mellia. 

76.  Camellia  j.  var.  delecta.     jFV.  Cat. 

This  is  similar  to  the  Baumannidna,  except  that  the  petaloid 
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stamens  are  mostly  of  a  clear  white  color,  which  gives  the  flow- 
er a  very  unique  appearance. 

77-     Camellia  j.  var.  spathulJtta.     jFV.  Cat. 

This  is  also  a  large  single  dark  red  flower,  measuring  four  to 
five  inches  in  diameter. 

M.  P.  Wilder. 

Dorchester^  FeL^  1838. 

{T«  be  tontinued.] 


Art.  VI.  tNotices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  PloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
^Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^ s  Botanical  Register^  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Planttf 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3«.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Cwrtis^s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  Sd,  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  Gd.  each. 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  FhrisVs  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
M^azine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen"  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

Botanical  intelligence. — We  have  received  from  Dr.  Torrey 
of  New  York,  a  copy  of  a  paper,  which  will  appear  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum,  to  be  published 
soon,  describing  several  new  genera  and  species  of  North  Amer- 
ican plants.  In  the  absence  of  our  foreign  periodicals,  we  have 
annexed  some  account  of  each  of  the  species   enumerated. 
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Those  who  wish  to  see  the  generic  and  specific  distmctions 

complete,  must  consult  the  above  work. 

JSTew  J^ortk  American  plants  described  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History: — 

Cruciferdcece, 

LEAVENWO^RTRM  (In  honor  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Leavenworth,  of  the  U.  8.  nnny,  an  indefati- 
gahle  boiaiii  u,  w'ln  h  is  iir^ely  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  ib«  plants  of  Arkansai, 
Luui:<i.ina  and  FI»riUa  Torrey,) 

Generic  character.  Calyx^  somewhat  erect,  equal  at  the  base. 
Petals^  equal,  cuneiform,  truncate  or  emarginate.  PilamenUy 
distinct,  toothless.  Silique^  sessile,  oblong,  linear,  somewhat 
inflated  and  torulose;  valves  indistinctly  nerved.  Styky  distinct, 
or  almost  wanting.  Stigma^  minutely  bidentate.  Seeds^  in  a 
single  series,  flattened,  with  a  broad  winged  margin.  Funi- 
culusy  free.  Embryo^  nearly  straight,  or  with  the  radicle  some- 
what bent  on  the  cotyledons:  the  radicle  very  short,  conical, 
pointing  obliquely  upwards,  towards  the  hilum.  Cotyledons^ 
orbicular.  Dissepiment^  1-nerved,  minutely  reticulated;  the  are- 
olae transversely  linear-oblong.  Herbaceous,  annual:  flowers 
on  long  subradical  peduncles,  or  in  loose  racemes,  yellow. 

L.  od^ea  Torrey 

Root^  Straight.  Plants  2 — 6  inches  high.  Leaves^  mostly 
radical.  Racemes,  4 — 10  flowered.  Flowers^  in  the  young 
plant,  solitary,  on  long,  erect,  naked  peduncles;  in  advanced 
specimens,  racemose.  Petals^  yellow,  tapering  to  a  long  cune- 
ate  base.  Stamens^  distinct.  Ovarium^  sessile,  oblong.  Si- 
lique^  rather  more  than  an  inch  long.  Dissepiment,  thin  and  trans- 
parent.    Seeds  J  usually  5. 

This  species  inhabits  wet  places  on  the  prairies,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Towson,  Arkansas:  also  in  Texas,  and  in  Jeflferson 
County,  Alabama,  where  it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Leavenworth. 
Of  only  botanical  interest. 

L.  Michn6xu  Torrey 

Syn:  Cardamine  unifl6ra  Jkfic^./  FL  Bor.  Am,  II,  p.  29; 
Pursh,  FL  II,  p.  439,  D.  C!  Syst.  II,  p.  261. 

Found  on  rocks  about  Knoxville,  Tennessee  J\Rchx.!  v.  s.  in 
Herb.  Mus.  Paris.  On  wet  rocks,  Kentucky;  very  rare  Dr, 
Short,! 

Extremely  similar  to  the  Ij.  aurea,  but  appears  to  be  distinct. 
Resembles  it  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  style,  however,  is  very  evident  in  the  latter,  but  is  always 
wanting  in  Michauxii. 

Dr.  Torrey  states  that  this  is  the  only  species  of  this  family 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  in  which  the  embryo  (except  in  its 
earliest  state,)  is  straight.  Thus,  according  to  De  CandoUe, 
the  plant  cannot  be  referred  to  either  of  his  great  suborders  of 
Cruciferiicee,  Pleurorhizse  and  Nortorhize.     Respecting  the 
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value  of  characters  derived  from  the  embryo  as  the  basis  of 
classification  in  this  large  order,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  botanists;  and  Dr.  Torrey  quotes  the  ideas  of 
several.     He,  however,  seems  to  adopt  De  Candolle's  system. 

The  affinities  of  the  order  are,  disregarding  the  peculiarity  of 
the  embryo,  the  only  tribe  of  Fleurorhizse  with  which  it  can 
compared  is  .^rabideae,  among  Nortorhizae.  It  has  but  little 
resemblance  to  any  except  a  small  section,  (Arabid6psis,)  to 
the  genus  Sisymbrium,  all  of  which  have  white  flowers.  Dr. 
Torrey  considers  it  more  nearly  related  to  Sel^nia  MUt.  than  to 
any  other  known  genus.  Like  the  L.  aurea,  only  interesting  in 
botanical  collections. 

^mpetricecB, 

JEfMPETRUM  Conridii  Torrey 

Specific  character.  Evergreen,  procumbent,  and  much  branch- 
ed; branches  verticillate  and  fasciculate.  Leaves^  coriaceous, 
crowded  towards  the  summit  of  the  branches,  opposite  somewhat 
verticillate,  and  alternate.  Male  Flowers,  sessile  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  of  the  lower  branches.  Perianths^  composed  of 
five  or  six  oblong  or  obovate  oblong,  smoothish  scales,  the  inner 
ones  scarcely  petaloid,  forming  an  oval  bud,  from  the  apex  of 
which  the  stamens  protrude.  Stamens^  mostly  three,  sometimes 
four;  filaments  J  two  lines  long,  slender,  smooth,  inserted  into  a 
minute  receptacle;  anthers^  roundish,  2-celled,  opening  longi- 
tudinally on  the  outside,  no  rudiment  of  an  ovary.  Fertile 
Flowers,  inconspicuous,  collected  in  very  small  heads  at  the 
summit  of  the  branches.  Each  head  composed  of  ten  or  twelve 
flowers,  surrounded  with  a  number  of  short,  brownish,  concaye 
bracts.  Scales  of  the  perianth,  about  five,  obovate,  obtuse;  the 
inner  ones  smaller,  tinged  rose-color,  nearly  smooth.  Ovary^ 
obovate,  3 — 4  celled,  each  cell  containing  a  single  ovule;  style 
three  times  as  long  as  the  ovary,  purplish-red,  cleft  below  the 
middle. 

This  species  inhabits  sandy  fields  in  pine  barrens,  near  Cedar 
Bridge,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey!  also  near  Pemberton 
Mills,  about  ten  miles  from  Burlington  in  the  same  state. 

A  pretty  and  interesting  plant,  first  discovered  by  the  late  S. 
W.  Conrad,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Dr.  Torrey  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  plant: — 

**  My  friend  Dr.  Pickering,  of  Philadelphia,  supplied  me  with 
some  of  Mr.  Conrad's  specimens,  on  which  were  a  few  male 
flowers,  and  afterwards  the  same  plant,  without  fructification,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Rafinesque.  A  careful  examinar 
tion  of  the  scanty  materials  placed  in  my  hands,  soon  convinced 
me  that  this  little  evergreen  belonged  to  the  order  Empetr^s  of 
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Nuttall,  and  that  it  was  a  new  species  of  E'mpetram  itself,  oi 
possibly  of  Ceratiola;  but  the  want  of  moro  perfect  specimens, 
and  especially  of  the  fertile  flowers,  prevented  my  determining 
the  genus  with  certainty  until  the  present  spring.  About  two 
years  ago  I  made  a  visit  to  the  locality  at  Cedar  Bridge,  pointed 
out  to  nie  by  Mr.  Rafinesque,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
fruit.  A  large  patch  of  it  was  found  about  one  hundred  yards 
south  of  the  western  tavern,  near  the  road-side,  and,  on  further 
search,  a  considerable  quantity  was  discovered  about  ibus  hun- 
dred yards  south-east  of  the  same  tavera^  in  an  open  sandy 
space;  but  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  search  Cos  the  fructification. 
It  is  a  true  evergreen,  growing  prostrate  in  the  pure  white  sand 
of  that  singular  region,  and  forming  dense  circular  mats,  a  yard 
or  two  in  diameter.  The  following  year  I  procured  a  supply  of 
the  living  plants,  which,  under  the  care  of  my  friend  A.  J* 
Downing,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  have  lately  produced  abundance 
of  pistillate  blossoms,  but,  for  want  of  the  staminate  flowers-> 
they  will  prove  abortive." 

It  seems  singular  that  such  a  plant  should  have  remained  so 
long  unknown,  when  New  Jersey  has  been  explored  by  so  many 
botanists;  but  many  of  the  plants  of  the  pine  barrens  are  ex- 
tremely local.  De  la  Pylaie,  in  an  account  of  his  botanical  dis- 
coveries in  Newfoundland,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  tlu 
Linnaan  Society  of  Paris^  enumerates  the  E.  rubrum,  noticed 
in  our  I,  p.  423.  It  possibly  may  be  the  E.  Conradu;  for,  if 
identical  with  the  E,  rubrum,  a  South  American  species,  it  af- 
fords a  remarkable  example  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants.  We  hope  Mr.  Downing  will  give  us  some  account  of 
the  success  which  he  experienced  in  cultivating  the  E.  Conr&dti. 

ScrophulariicecR, 

MACRA'NTHERA  Lee&ntU  Torrey 

Specific  character.  Root^  perennial.  Sfem,  herbaceous,  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  simple,  somewhat  pubescent,  obtusely 
quadrangular.  Leaves^  nearly  smooth  on  both  sides.  FlovoerSy 
in  a  terminal  raceme,  erect.  Peduncks^  about  an  inch  long,  de- 
clined at  the  base,  and  curved  upwards  towards  the  summit. 
Calyxj  sub-campanulate,  deeply  cleft,  about  one  third  the  length 
of  the  corolla.  Corolla^  deep  yellow,  an  inch  long,  and  2—Z 
lines  diameter,  somewhat  cylindrical  and  incurved,  of  a  thick 
and  pretty  form  and  texture;  border  6-toothed;  segments  ovate, 
oblong,  spreading.  StamenSy  nearly  equal,  at  first  included,  but 
at  length  much  exserted,  scarcely  declined;  filament8j  woolly, 
rather  thick;  anthers,  sagittate.  Ovary ,  ovate.  Siyk,  long  and 
slender.     Stigma,  simple.     Capsuk,  short,  ovate. 

A  most  beautiful  plant,  found  in  dry  pine  woods,  on  the  Alta- 
maha,  in  Liberty  Country,  Ga.,  by  Major  Le  Coate,  and  ia 
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bogs  in  Middle  Florida,  by  Dr.  Clapman.  Flowers  in  Septem-* 
ber. 

Dr.  Torrej  received  specimens  of  this  plant  from  Major  Le 
Conte,  marked  ^'a  new  genus,  allied  to  Ger&rdia."  He  proposed 
for  it  the  name  of  Macr&nthera;  '^  but  refrained  from  publishing 
it,  in  the  expectation  that  the  discoverer  himself  would  describe 
it,  which,  however,  he  declined  doing,  kindly  permitting  me  the 
favor  of  making  known  to  botanists  this  interesting  addition  to 
our  Flora."  A  second  species  was  a  short  time  after  received 
from  Dr.  Gates  of  Alabama,  specimens  of  which  were  distrib- 
uted by  Dr.  Torrey,  under  the  name  of  Macrinthera;  but  be- 
fore  he  was  prepared  to  publish  his  account  of  the  new  genus, 
Mr.  Nuttall  described  it  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Phil- 
adelphia, (vol.  VIII,  p.  88,  t.  2  and  12,)  under  the  name  of 
Conr&dta  fuchsioli^e^,  he  not  being  aware  that  there  was  a  ge- 
nus by  this  name.  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  revision  of  the  order 
Scrophularikceae,  has  adopted  Dr.  Torrey's  name  as  Mr.  Nut- 
tail's,  but  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  has  corrected  the  error  in  the 
Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine^  in  a  recent  synopsis 
of  the  Gerardt6(E. 

Macr&nthera  differs  from  Ger&rdia  in  its  deeply  parted  calyx; 
tubular  corolla,  with  a  small  spreading  border  and  exserted  sta- 
mens. Like  most  of  the  tribe  Gerardi^o;,  both  species  of  the 
Macr&nthera  turn  black  in  drying.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  and  if  it 
can  be  made  susceptible  of  cultivation  we  hope  it  will  soon  be 
introduced  to  our  gardens.  We  hope  Dr.  Torrey  will  furnish 
some  of  his  friends  with  the  seeds  of  the  M.  Lec6ntn  if  he  has 
them. 

AMPHrA'NTHUSputillaa  Torrey 

An  annual  herbaceous  plant,  throwing  up  filiform  scapes,  with 
solitary,  minute  white  flowers.  Found  in  small  excavations  on 
flat  rocks,  when  the  soil  is  wet,  during  the  summer  flowering 
season:  Newton  County,  Ga.:  flowers  in  March  and  April:  by 
Dr.  Leavenworth.    We  annex  the  characters  of  the  genus  only. 

Generic  character.  Calyx,  5-parted  and  unequal.  Corolla, 
tabular,  infundibuliform:  limb  somewhat  bilabiate,  4-lobed;  infe- 
rior lobe  somewhat  larger.  Stamens,  two,  superior  included: 
inferior  ones  wanting.  Style,  simple;  stigma,  minutely  bifid. 
Capsule,  obcordate,  compressed,  2-valved,  opening  at  the  sum- 
mit; valves  entire.     Seeds,  numerous,  naked,  anatropous. 

Nearly  allied  to  Verdnica,  but  differs  in  its  tubular  infundibuli- 
form, 5-lobed  and  somewhat  bilabiate  corolla.  The  most  re- 
markable character  of  the  plant  is  its  two-fold  inflorescence,  on 
short  naked  pedicils,  which  originate  among  the  radical  leaves, 
while  others  are  supported  on  long,  capillary,  bibracteate  scapes. 
The  flowers  in  both  situations  perfect.  Probably  of  but  little 
beauty,  from  its  mbute  flowers,  but  bteresting  to  botanists. 
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This  species  has  hitherto  been  found  onlv  in  one  spot,  where 
it  occupies  a  space  of  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  plants.  At  first  sight  it  resembles  a  Cailitriche, 
and,  when  overflowed,  the  slender  scapes  probably  become  na- 
tant. 

The  JS'mpetrum  Conr&dii  and  Macr&ntbera  Lecontit  are  two 
species  deserving  of  introduction  into  our  gardens. 


Art.  VII.     Mtes  on  Gardens  and  Mtrseries. 

Mr.  Totcne^Sj  Snotchill  Street. — Since  we  last  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  Mr.  Towne,  he  has  added  many  new  species  of 
heaths  to  his  already  choice  and  varied  collection  of  this  tribe. 
Some  are  seedlings,  and  may  not  prove  to  be  true  to  the  names 
attached;  but  they  are  entirely  different  from  the  others  both  in 
foliage  and  in  growth.  We  believe  Mr.  Towne's  collection  has 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  taste,  which  is  now  spreading,  for 
this  lovely  group  of  plants;  for  it  is  here  that  many  of  the  finest 
kinds  have  been  received  and  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  We  do  not  know  exactly  the  number  of 
species  and  varieties  the  collection  contains,  but  it  is  upwards, 
we  believe,  of  sixty;  Mr.  Towne  has,  however,  promised  us  a 
list  of  all  that  he  has,  which  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
to  present  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  Towne,  besides  adding  to  his  heaths,  has  been  very  zeal- 
ous in  introducing  many  of  the  New  Holland  shrubs,  such  as  the 
chorizemas,  pimeleas,  polygalas,  &c.  &c.,  and  he  has  some  very 
choice  specimens.  In  calceolarias  he  has  done  considerable: 
many  beautiful  varieties  will  flower  in  the  spring.  But  his  room 
is  so  circumscribed,  that  he  has  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  pos- 
sessing many  beautiful  things. 

Among  the  heaths  we  found  several  in  flower:  E.  tubifldra, 
two  plants  of,  were  truly  elegant  objects;  and  a  plant  of  E,  pu- 
bescens,  about  three  feet  high  and  well  branched,  was  one  mass 
of  bloom,  disputing  the  palm  with  the  tubiflora:  we  cannot  say 
which  we  admired  most;  the  former,  with  its  thousands  of  tiny 
bells,  exquisite  under  the  most  minute  inspection,  or  the  latter, 
bearing  up  its  tall  erect  spikes  of  gracefully  pendant  tubular  co- 
rols;  both  should  be  in  every  collection  of  heaths  laying  any 
claim  to  choiceness.    E.  persoli^ta  is  another  charming  species, 
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somewhat  similar  to  the  one  called  caffra,  but  with  pale  pink  or 
flesh- colored  bells;  it  is  called  the  garland  flower,  and  well  de- 
serves the  name:  £.  rubida  and  versicolor  were  in  flower,  but 
the  plants  were  not  strong,  and  consequently  not  fair  specimens: 
metulaefl6ra,  a  very  fine  one,  and  mamm6sa,  have  been  superb 
all  the  fall  and  early  part  of  winter.  Arborea  had  been  pretty, 
but  the  flowers  were  now  nearly  gone:  plants  of  the  c&ffra  were 
blooming  beautifully;  this,  though  one  of  the  most  common 
about  Boston,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  pleasing — it  is  a  rapid 
grower  and  early  bloomer,  and  of  easy  culture;  some  species 
are  so  difficult  of  growth  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  alive;  and  when  one  of  this  kind  gets  into  a  collection,  it  is 
apt  to  dishearten  the  cultivator,  or  give  him  an  impression  that 
the  tribe  is  one  of  difficult  management:  such,  therefore,  as  are 
handsome,  and  at  the  same  time  of  easy  growth,  should  be  first 
sought  for,  and  the  more  delicate  ones  afterwards.  E.  bdccans, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all,  does  not  seem  to  flourish  with 
Mr.  Towne,  while  with  us  it  appears  to  require  little  attention 
to  grow  it  well.  To  understand  the  management  of  heaths,  per- 
fectly, much  practice  and  careful  observation  is  necessary:  some 
flourish  in  a  very  sandy  soil,  while  others  require  a  stronger  one; 
some  require  but  little  water,  while  others  need  a  more  liberal  sup- 
ply. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  plants  are  as  easy  to  grow  as  a 
camellia  or  a  geranium;  but  they  are  not  so  difficult  of  cultivation 
but  what  a  little  experience  will  overcome  a  major  part  of  the 
obstacles  to  their  successful  management. 

Among  the  other  plants  in  bloom  we  noticed  Polygala  cordi- 
folia,  Indig6fera  coccinea,?  Crotalaria  elegans,  a  beautiful  plant, 
Di6sma  capitata,  and  Gnidia  pinifolia,  lovely  with  its  heads  of 
snowy  blossoms.  Prostrdnthera  purpurea  and  Corrse^a  pulch611a, 
speci6sa  and  viridifl6ra,  each  of  which  had  been  superb,  but 
rather  past  bloom  now  ;Lechenaultta  form6sa,  in  flower  the  whole 
season  ;  Kennedya  coccinea,  monophylla  and  monophylla  var. 
Towneti,  a  seedling,  from  the  monophylla  impregnated  with 
some  other  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Buist;  it  is  very  similar  to  its 
parent.  •Acacia  verticillata,  a  small  plant  of,  was  covered  with 
bloom.  Pimel^a  r6sea  and  decusskta  will  both  be  in  flower  by 
the  time  this  appears  in  print.  Azalea  hybrida  was  finely  in 
flower;  Mr.  Towne  prefers  this  to  the  phoenicea,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  buds  expanding  before  tlie  leaves  appear  and  the  great 
exuberance  of  its  blossoms,  which  give  the  plant  the  appearance  of 
being  one  mass  of  flowers.  We  have  never  seen  a  plant  of  the 
E'pacris  grandifldra  so  truly  splendid  as  one  in  this  collection; 
some  of  the  branches  were  thickly  and  regularly  clothed,  with  its 
beautiful  blossoms,  for  more  than  fifteen  inches  in  length.  The 
camellias  have  been  handsome,  but  a  great  portion  of  Mr.  Towne's 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  heaths,   which  are  admirably  grown. 
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When  the  old  plants  become  straggling  and  unsightly,  as  they 
always  will,  they  are  replaced  by  young  and  thrifty  ones,  raised 
either  from  layers  or  cuttings:  by  this  mode  his  collection  is  al- 
ways in  health  and  vigor,  and  no  naked  branches  and  sickly  fo- 
liage are  to  be  seen,  to  impair  the  freshness  of  the  luxuriant  plants. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  fine  things  crowded  into  this 
small  house,  but  we  have  not  the  time  nor  room  to  enumerate 
only  the  more  interesting.  When  the  calceolarias  are  out  there 
will  be  a  rich  treat. 

•Mount  Washington  garden,  South  Boston,  Mr.  McCulhugh. 
— Last  year  we  noiice^d  the  establishment  of  this  garden,  and 
intended,  long  ago,  to  have  given  our  readers  some  informa- 
tion respecting  it;  but  we  have  from  time  to  time  put  off  our 
visit,  from  other  engagements,  until  the  present  moment.  Our 
account,  however,  though  rather  brief,  will,  we  hope,  be  not  the 
less  interesting. 

The  range  of  houses  comprises  two  separate  buildings,  each 
divided  into  two  compartments.  The  first  is  the  green-house, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  two  feet  long,  and  about  fifteen  feet 
wide.  The  other  is  the  forcing-house,  and  is  seventy  feet  long, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  width  as  the  green-house.  They  are 
neatly  erected,  with  a  good  slope  to  the  roofs,  and  are  warmed 
with  brick  flues-  The  compartments  are  divided  by  glass  par- 
titions. 

The  inside  of  the  green-house,  which  we  shall  speak  of  first, 
is  fitted  up,  in  one  part,  with  a  back  and  front  stage,  with  a  walk 
between  and  a  walk  m  front;  in  the  other  there  is  a  stage  at  the 
back,  corresponding  with  the  one  in  the  first  part;  but,  in  place 
of  the  front  stage,  there  is  a  pit  for  the  purpose  of  growing  vege- 
tables, or  for  plunging  plants  in  pots.  A  small  place  at  one  end 
of  this  pit,  over  the  flue,  is  partitioned  ofi*  and  covered  with  a 
sash,  for  tlie  purpose  of  striking  cuttings  of  various  plants,  which 
was  at  this  time  filled  with  heaths,  diosmas,  &c.  Both  ranges 
are  entered  from  the  ends,  upon  a  level  with  the  c;round,  and  are 
only  slightly  sunk,  so  as  to  enable  persons  to  stand  in  the  front 
walk,  without  inconvenience.  The  walks  are  laid  with  strips  of 
plank,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  oflT  freely. 

In  the  first  green-house  the  back  stage  is  filled  with  camellias, 
rhododendrons,  acacias,  and  miscellaneous  plants,  in  excellent 
health.  J^ckcia  longifdlia,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  reaching  to 
the  roof,  was  blooming  beautifully :  a  smaller  one  was  also  handsome, 
j^parrm&nnta  africuna,  a  plant  which  should  beoftener  seen  in  col- 
lections, was  about  throwing  up  flower-buds.  Some  of  the  camel- 
lias, most  of  which  were  white  ones,  were  blooming.  One  of 
the  most  vigorous  growths  we  ever  observed  on  a  camellia  we 
noticed  on  a  large  plant  here:  two  years  ago  the  plant  was  im- 
ported; it  k>st  all  its  leaves  and  many  of  the  terminal  wood-buds^ 
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and  all  the  branches  were  imnaediaiely  cut  in;  the  first  season 
some  of  the  young  wood  measured  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and 
the  second  the  growth  was  still  greater,  the  wood  of  both  years 
measuring,  in  some  of  the  strongest  branches,  three  feet  or  more 
in  length,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base  of  each. 
Camellias,  when  unsightly,  from  their  crooked  branches,  should 
be  always  well  pruned,  and  they  may  be  brought  into  almost  any 
shape  the  cultivator  may  fancy:  when  in  ill  health  the  surest 
method  of  a  speedy  recovery  is  to  lop  off  all  the  branches;  if 
the  roots  are  in  tolerable  order,  and  the  plant  carefully  repotted, 
a  good  growth  is  generally  a  certain  result:  no  plant  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  appears  to  bear  the  knife  better  than  the  camel- 
lia, excepting,  however,  the  C.  reticulata. 

Mr.  McCuUough  has  a  very  good  collection  of  geraniums, 
which  occupy  all  of  the  front  stage,  except  that  part  which  is 
covered  with  a  small  collection  of  heaths.  They  are  exceeding- 
ly well  grown;  indeed  we  have  rarely  seen  geraniums  with  the 
wood  so  stocky  and  short  jointed.  Of  heaths,  the  collection  is 
somewhat  reduced,  from  the  sale  of  many  of  the  best  specimens; 
and  few  were  left  of  sufficient  size  for  blooming.  A  small  plant 
of  E.  c&ffra?  in  flower,  and  a  large  one  with  the  buds  not  yet 
open,  were  all  that  will  make  any  display.  Among  the  small 
plants  we  noticed  £.  mammdsa,  ventricosa  and  ventricosa  su- 
p^rba,  cru^nta,  herbacea,  arborea,  and  seedhngs  of  a  species 
with  white  flowers,  with  foliage  like  triumphans.  We  were  hap- 
py to  learn  from  Mr.  McCu  Hough  that  the  sale  of  the  plants  has 
been  beyond  his  expectations,  and  he  intends  to  lay  in  a  large 
stock  for  next  season. 

In  the  second  compartment  we  found  the  pit  filled  with  roses, 
for  cutting  the  flowers,  which  were  opening  finely.  The  kinds 
were  principally  the  common  cabbage  or  tndulata,  and  the  san- 
guinea,  which,  for  its  profuse  and  constant  flowering,  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  rose:  Lady  Banks's  yellow  and  white  roses  were 
also  showing  buds  on  small  plants  in  pots.  The  place  being  a 
new  one  and  the  houses  large,  Mr.  McCuUough  was  under  the 
necessity  of  preserving  more  common  plants  to  fill  the  house 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  Geraniums,  however,  are 
a  very  saleable  plant.  Under  the  stage,  planted  in  the  earth, 
and  not  in  pots,  as  at  Mr.  Williams's,  we  observed  a  quantity  of 
roots  of  the  rhubarb;  they  were  just  pushing  their  leaves.  A 
fine  crop  was  procured  last  season  in  this  manner. 

Passing  into  the  forcing-house,  which  has  pits  both  at  the  back 
and  in  front,  we  found  it  filled  with  radishes,  lettuces  and  parsley. 
The  first  pit  at  the  back  was  planted  with  radishes,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  dozen  having  been  already  pulled:  that  in  front  was 
filled  with  parsley;  in  the  second  a  crop  of  radishes  bad  been 
pulled,  and  another  was  just  coming  on;  in  the  front  pit  lettuces 
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had  just  been  set  out,  and  mushrooms  were  springing  up  in  abun- 
dance from  the  spawn  which  was  in  the  manure  with  which  the 
pits  were  partly  filled.  For  the  latter  Mr.  McCullough  has 
found  a  ready  sale. 

The  place  is  yet  so  new,  that  not  much  can  be  expected  from 
it;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  times 
for  about  a  year,  of  the  less  than  two  of  its  existence,  and  we 
must  award  to  Mr.  McCullough  much  industry  and  perseverance. 
Every  thing  in  the  houses  looked  in  good  health,  and  cleanliness 
and  neatness  are  preserved  in  every  part.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  ultimately,  it  will  yield  a  handsome  income  to  him  for  his 
labor,  and  prove  a  source  c)f  attraction  to  the  beautiful  house  to 
which  it  is  attached,  but  by  its  name  only.  To  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington House,  during  the  summer  season,  will  resort  many  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  travellers,  who  usually,  either  for  pleasure 
or  business,  visit  this  part  of  the  country;  and  this  garden  will 
form  a  pleasant  morning  or  evening  walk  to  those  who,  either 
from  interest  or  inclination,  may  frequent  it.  A  good  collection 
will  serve  to  spread  a  taste  for  plants,  and  many  persons  may  be 
induced  to  purchase  who  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  never 
scarcely  looked  at  a  plant.  Its  proximity  to  the  city,  and  the 
easy  and  convenient  conveyance  thereto  at  all  times,  will  also 
render  it,  particularly  in  summer,  a  place  of  great  attraction.  We 
wish  Mr.  McCullough  every  success. 

Charlestoxen  Vineyard^  Messrs.  Mason, — We  found  but  little 
here  to  attract  attention;  the  house  is  filled  with  various  plants, 
including  an  abundance  of  roses,  geraniums,  stocks,  &c.  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  bouquets;  but  Mr.  Mason  junior  informed  us 
that  they  had  never,  since  they  had  carried  on  the  place,  done 
so  little  in  this  way;  indeed,  the  call  for  bouquets  has  been  so 
limited,  that,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  they  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  furnish  but  two  or  three  ordinary  sized  ones.  The 
while  camellias  were  falling  from  the  bushes.  Thus  we  see  the 
effects  of  the  deranged  state  of  business  upon  the  nurserymen: 
there  are  other  causes  which  have  tended  to  diminish  the  sale  of 
bouquets,  but  the  main  one  has  been,  the  past  winter,  owing  to 
the  almost  universal  stagnation  of  trade,  the  very  few  private 
parties  and  public  balls,  and  the  little  desire  individuals  have  to 
purchase  luxuries,  when  the  difnculty  seems  to  be  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life.  But  we  look  to  the  brighter  side  of  the 
picture,  and  hope  for  a  renewed  and  active  state  of  things,  when 
the  present  gloomy  times  shall  have  passed  away. 

When  we  said  that  we  found  but  little  that  was  interesting 
here,  we  intended  to  except  a  most  superb  hybrid  rhododendron 
now  in  bloom.  The  plant  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  well  branched,  and  has  now  open  upon  it  about  twenty-five 
beads  of  its  brilliant  blossoms,  and  upwards  of  twenty  more  will 
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be  expanded  by  the  time  this  Dotice  sees  the  light,  forming  one 
of  the  most  magni6cent  objects.  The  plant  stands  in  a  pot  not 
more  than  a  foot  across,  and,  from  the  cramping  of  its  roots, 
Mr.  Mason  attributes  its  profuse  flowering:  the  foliage  of  the 
plant,  however,  shows  tlie  effect  of  their  confinement  in  so  small 
a  space.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  question,  upon  which  culti- 
vators are  divided,  whether  rhododendrons  should  be  planted  in 
large  pots,  and  allowed  a  vigorous  growth,  or  whether  they  should 
be  kept  in  small  ones,  to  make  them  produce  their  flowers.  We 
can  hardly  say  that  we  are  ready  to  give  our  opinion.  We  have 
seen  them  managed  in  botli  ways,  and  with  good  success;  with 
the  Nepaul  species  we  do  believe  ,that  the  plants  should  be  al- 
lowed an  abundance  of  pot  room;  but  with  the  hybrid  varieties 
between  that  and  the  m&ximum  and  catawbiense,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  their  natural  habits  to  con- 
fine the  roots.  We  have  seen  the  /2.  maximum  growing  on  the 
pine  barrens  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  would  seem  that  its  roots 
could  not  procure  the  least  nourishment  whatever;  still  the  plants 
were  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  every  branch  terminated 
with  a  bud:  thus  it  would  appear  that  they  require  less  nourish- 
ment for  their  roots  than  some  would  suppose.  Whatever  may 
ultimately  be  found  the  most  successful  mode  of  growing  rhodo- 
dendrons in  pots,  we  must  own  that  we  have  never  seen  a  plant, 
of  twice  the  size  of  Mr.  Mason's,  which  exhibited  such  a  quan- 
tity of  flowers. 

Among  the  plants  in  flower  we  noticed  Erica  baccans,  arbd- 
rea  and  mediterr^nea.  •Sc&cia  longifolia,  azaleas,  Calceolaria 
pallida,  Jl/imulus  Smitbu,  &c.  Virgilia  lutea  had  been  beau- 
tiful with  several  racemes  of  its  elegant  yellow  flowers.  Messrs. 
Mason  have  a  good  stock  of  purple  and  white  azaleas,  roses,  in- 
cluding the  Lamarque  and  other  fine  ones,  and  an  abundance  of 
the  more  common  plants.  The  house  is  kept  rather  cool,  so  as 
not  to  excite  the  vines,  which  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
plants.  The  wood  is  large  and  well  ripened,  and  a  fine  crop  is 
anticipated.  In  the  peach-house,  in  the  rear  of  the  green-house, 
the  trees  began  to  swell  their  buds  during  the  warm  weather  of 
January. 

Hawthorn  Grove,  Mr.  Wilder^s. — Since  the  fall  of  1836  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  fine  collection  of 
plants  here  but  once;  this  was  in  the  succeeding  spring,  but  we 
had  no  time  to  enumerate  any  thing  except  the  camellias  which 
would  then  bloom,  and  of  which  a  list  was  given  in  vol.  Ill, 
p.  68. 

Since  our  last  visit  Mr.  Wilder  has  made  some  alteration  in 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  house.  In  the  camellia  compart- 
ment, between  the  stove  and  green-house,  the  back  stage  has 
been  entirely  removed,  and  a  border  substituted,  on  which  the 
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plants  stand;  to  make  this  of  proper  width,  the  walk,  which  for- 
merly ran  directly  from  one  end  of  the  range  to  the  other,  (see 
plan,  vol.  II,  p.  203,)  has  been  removed  farther  front,  so  that, 
upon  entering  from  the  6rst  apartment,  or  what  was  once  the 
stove,  it  turns  to  the  left,  and  the  eye  rests  upon  the  camellias 
now,  where  it  once,  at  the  6rst  view,  discerned  only  the  walk. 
In  the  place,  too,  of  the  old  front  stage  and  walk,  a  small  stage 
is  now  erected,  which  slopes  up  from  the  walk  to  the  front  of 
the  house.  In  the  stove  there  is  a  pit  in  the  centre,  about  five 
feet  wide,  and  a  walk  around  three  sides  of  it:  against  the  back 
wall  is  a  low  stage,  about  four  feet  wide,  on  which  are  placed  the 
large  plants.  By  referring  to  our  plan  of  the  range,  except  the 
stove,  which  has  been  added  since,  some  idea  will  be  formed  of 
the  alteration  in  the  camellia-house,  which  we  think  vastly  for 
the  belter;  it  is  what  we  informed  Mr.  Wilder  he  would  ulti- 
mately have  to  do;  for  it  could  not  but  be  foreseen  that  the  large 
flants  could  not  be  placed  on  stages  without  touching  the  roof, 
n  describing  Mr.  Sweetser's  house,  in  our  second  volume,  (p. 
6,)  we  have  advanced  our  ideas  on  this  subject, 

The  first  part  of  the  range,  which  has  two  stages,  one  in  front 
and  one  at  the  back,  is  filled  principally  with  geraniums  and 
heaths.  About  the  whole  of  the  back  stage  is  devoted  to  gera- 
niums, one  or  two  of  which  had  just  begun  to  open  their  flow- 
ers. Mr.  Wilder  has  been  at  some  trouble  and  considerable  ex- 
pense to  procure  the  finer  varieties,  and  probably  possesses  the 
best  collection  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Mr.  Donald,  the  gar- 
dener, has  raised  forty  or  fifty  seedling  plants  the  past  year, 
which  give  promise  of  being  fine:  they  were  raised  from  seed  of 
superior  kinds,  which  were  impregnated  with  others  equally  fine: 
a  few  were  raised  from  Dennis's  Perfection,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  finest.  We  hope  we  shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  when  in  bloom.  The  heaths,  which  were  most- 
ly raised  from  seed,  were  looking  well,  but  not  so  vigorous  as 
we  should  like  to  have  seen  them:  few  were  in  bloom.  Some 
of  these  were  injured  last  summer  by  mildew.  E'pacris  ira- 
pr^ssa  and  paludosa  had  both  been  beautiful,  but  were  now  fad- 
ing. Gnidia  ;7inif6lia,  several  pots  of,  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  things  in  the  house;  it  should  be  found  in  all  collec- 
tions. Corrs^'a  speci6sa,  one  of  the  best  grown  specimens  we 
have  ever  seen,  was  also  full  of  flowers.  One  of  the  most 
showy  plants  was  the  Ribes  speci6sum;  two  years  since  it  was 
imported,  and  was  but  about  six  inches  high;  it  now  has  two 
branches  about  four  feet  high,  which  were  covered,  from  the  pot 
to  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  with  its  beautiful  drooping  scarlet  flow- 
ers, very  much  resembling  a  fuchsia;  though  considerably  coarser 
in  its  foliage,  the  flowers  contrast  with  more  efifect,  with  its  deep 
green,  than  the  fuchsia,  with  its  brown  and  rusty  leaves.     Mu- 
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r&ltta  Heist^na,  Prostr&nthera  purpi!lrea,  and  several  other 
plants,  were  beginning  to  flower,  and  Lechenaultia  form6sa  has 
been  in  bloom  all  the  fall  and  winter:  it  is  an  exquisite  little 
plant. 

Passing  into  the  camellia-house,  the  coup  d^csil  was  delightful. 
We  were  struck  with  surprise  at  the  great  quantity  of  fine  speci- 
mens which  Mr.  Wilder  has  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  to  pro- 
cure. The  standard  plants,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  were 
mostly  in  bloom;  two  of  them  in  particular,  fl6rida  and  Wel- 
b&nkii,  were  indeed  magnificent.  We  have  never  seen  such 
flowers  as  were  produced  on  these  plants.  On  Welb&nktt  we 
counted  upwards  of  twenty,  some  of  which  were  between  five 
and  six  inches  across;  the  plant  was  literally  white  with  the  abun- 
dance of  blossoms:  GreviUe's  red  and  Lady  Hume's  blush  had 
each  been  superb,  but  were  now  past  their  height  of  bloom.  Of 
the  smaller  plants,  arranged  in  front  of  the  tall  ones,  C.  reticulata 
was  the  most  prominent.  Two  plants  had  each  two  flowers  ex- 
panded, and  for  gorgeousness  none  of  the  other  species  or  vari- 
eties anything  equal  it;  one  of  tlie  flowers  measured  six  inches 
across:  they  were  easily  seen  nearly  the  length  of  the  house.  A 
specimen  of  this  species,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  twenty  or 
thirty  flowers  open,  would  be  a  grand  object.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  camellias  that  we  observed  in  flow- 
er, but  we  add  a  few  of  the  best;  C.  j.  var.  Vand^sia  was  ex- 
ceedingly elegant;  concinna  superb;  some  of  the  flowers  had 
been  on  the  plant  for  weeks:  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  Chandler's 
seedlings:  Bucklidna  is  a  French  one  of  much  merit.  Dors^ttu 
has  also  been  fine:  one  called  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  spotted 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  a  fine  double-striped:  two  plants  of  im- 
brickta  will  soon  be  superb.  The  more  rare  ones,  still  to  flow- 
er, were  francofurtensis,  r6sea,  (of  China,)  Donckela^rt,  &c. 
Many  of  the  French  varieties  are  synonymous  with  the  English 
names,  and  many  of  them  are  single  ones;  a  few  only  will  rank 
high  in  comparison  with  the  English  sorts:  they  will  all  be  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Wilder's  papers,  one  of  which  will  be  found  in  a 
preceding  page.  While  speaking  of  camellias,  we  may  mention 
that  Mr.  Wilder  has  lately  received  from  the  continent  a  lot  o( 
plants,  embracing  varieties  which  are  now  selling  at  enormous 
prices.  He  has  briefly  described  several  of  these  already,  p. 
22.  The  plants  are  remarkably  small,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
and  if  the  weak  ones  succeed,  he  will  have  a  most  magnificent 
addition,  if  we  can  place  any  confidence  in  the  foreign  descrip- 
tions: ochroleuca.  Palmer's  Perfection  and  King  were  mere 
buds,  with  scarcely  a  leaf;  the  two  latter  are  now  selling  at  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  francs  each  in  Germany,  no  larger 
than  Mr.  Wilder's.  Some  of  the  plants  have  started  well,  and 
we  hope  they  will  all  succeed.     Mr.  Wilder  showed  us  some 
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seedlings  of  the  present  season  about  three  inches  high,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  C..  reti- 
culata; the  stems  were  pubescent  and  reddish,  and  the  leaves 
somewhat  reticulated.  A  seedling  of  Colvillti,  impregnated 
with  61egans,  will  be  likely  to  produce  something  fine. 

Since  last  season  we  think  the  health  of  the  camellias,  under 
the  care  and  attention  of  Mr.  Donald,  has  been  improved  in  a 
great  degree;  and  they  now  present  a  most  luxuriant  appearance; 
a  few  plants  look  ill,  as  there  always  will  be  some  in  great  col- 
lections; but,  taken  as  a  whole,  few  equal  Mr.  Wilder's. 

But  the  camellias  were  not  the  sole  attractions  of  this  depart- 
ment. Three  or  four  acacias  appeared,  from  the  loveliness  and 
delightful  odor  of  their  blossoms,  to  vie  with  the  superb  camel- 
lias; nor  could  they  be  considered  less  attractive.  Jl.  lanceoli- 
ta  was  an  exquisite  one;  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  plant, 
which  was  eight  feet  high,  and  to  the  tips  of  all  the  lateral  shoots, 
extended  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  small  racemes, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of  a  very  pale  yellow 
tint;  rigida,  with  stiff  and  spare  foliage,  but  with  axillary  balls 
of  deep  yellow  flowers,  was  charming:  but  the  two  best  were 
the  A.  pub6scens  and  conspicua;  the  foliage  of  the  former  is 
charming,  and  the  flowers  also  are  most  delicate;  yet  the  con- 
spicua excels  all  the  others;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  small 
globular  heads,  in  very  large  pendulous  clusters,  presenting  one 
mass  of  odorous  deep  yellow  blossoms.  The  j3.  spect4bile  is 
a  lovely  one,  but  hardly  so  superb  as  this.  Mr.  Wilder  also  has 
several  which  he  raised  from  seeds  which  have  not  yet  flowered. 
We  hope  that,  now  we  have  the  fine  kinds  introduced,  they 
will  become  general  favorites:  no  plants  can  give  more  satisfac- 
tion in  a  collection  than  the  acacias. 

/Zhodod^ndron  bybridum,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  was  covered 
with  buds,  which  will  be  out  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print. 
Magn61ta  Soulangei(ina  was  breaking  one  or  two  buds,  but 
they  were  not  open  sufficiently  to  judge  of  its  beauty.  Azalea 
punicea,  hybrida,  &c.  will  each  be  elegant  in  a  few  days.  A. 
indica  Smithu  coccinea  was  blooming  charmingly,  as  was  the 
indica  ign^scens,  which  greatly  resembles  the  former,  Mr. 
Wilder  showed  us  a  plant  of  the  Bigndnta  jasminoides,  which 
we  noticed  a  short  time  since.  One  charming  plant  we  had 
nearly  forgotten;  this  was  the  Camellia  euryoides  var.  rdsea: 
it  has  the  same  pendant  and  graceful  habit  as  the  euryoides,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  a  soft  and  lively  pink.  It  is  probably  the 
first  time  it  has  ever  flowered  in  this  country.  We  could  men- 
tion many  other  things  in  the  camellia-house,  but  we  have  no 
room. 

The  stove  is  so  full  of  various  plants,  including  some  of  the 
new  camellias,  that  Mr.  Wilder  informed  us  he  had  found  no 
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room  to  place  bis  beautiful  amaryllises:  tbey  bave  consequently 
lain  in  tbe  back  shed  all  tbe  season.  Of  tbe  more  sbowy  tbings, 
JIfyrtus  tonientdsa  has  reached  the  height  of  six  feet  and  up- 
wards. Brugm&nsia  sanguinea  has  opened  some  flowers,  and 
bad  numerous  buds  upon  tbe  plant;  it  is  a  handsome  species. 
Bl^tia  Tankervilla  had  thrown  up  three  spikes  of  its  superb 
flowers.  The  Dory&ntbe^,  Strelitzia  augusta,  &c.  bave  made 
very  luxuriant  growths,  and  are  in  fine  condition.  A  fine  Pari' 
ddnxis  has  been  added  to  the  collection.  Cli&nthus  puniceus, 
planted  in  tbe  border,  and  brought  through,  into  tbe  stove,  and 
trained  up  a  rafter,  has  made  an  excellent  growth,  but  shows  no 
signs  of  flowering.  This  Mr.  Wilder  attributes  to  the  heat  of 
the  stove  being  too  great  for  tbe  plant,  which  keeps  it  constantly 
growing.     It  has  been  very  generally  flowered  in  England  the 

?ast  year,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  its  noble  blossoms  ourselves. 
]*wo  species  of  Limonia  were  bearing  each  a  large  and  rich 
looking  fruit;  they  were  the  L.  monstrosa  and  rubescens.  Epi- 
pbyllum  trunc&tum,  grafted  on  C^reus  triangularis,  bad  made  a 
fine  bead  and  blossomed  well  the  past  winter;  we  bave  before 
recommended  this  mode  of  cultivating  the  trunc^tum.  Justicia 
coccinea  was  just  showing  a  spike  of  its  brilliant  corols.  The 
orchideous  plants  were  doing  very  well,  as  were  all  the  plants. 
We  bave  not  noticed  half  of  the  fine  things,  but  want  of  room 
compels  us  to  abridge  our  remarks,  much  against  our  will. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  ^  Wilder  has  so  good  a  gardener  as  Mr. 
Donald,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Donald  could  find  no  one  who 
would  better  appreciate  bis  labors  than  Mr.  Wilder.  The  col- 
lection of  plants  is,  however,  so  much  increased,  that  it  requires 
great  attention  and  constant  labor  to  keep  every  thing  in  proper 
order.  When  plants  are  imported  at  great  expense,  alive,  it  is 
disheartening  to  lose  them  by  bad  management,  and  we  are  grati- 
fied to  believe  that  this  will  not  often  be  the  case  with  those  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Donald.  It  must  be  a  source  of  no  little 
pride  with  him  to  have  tbe  charge  of  so  fine  a  collection. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  NotUea. 

Climate  of  St,  Jiuf^tutine,  Florida,— After  giving  the  extracts  from 
Dr.  Perrine's  letters  in  our  last,  the  following,  which  we  extract  from  a 
daily  paper,  will  be  read  with  interest.  In  such  a  delightful  climate  the 
raismg  of  the  mulberry  and  the  producing  of  silk  must  be  a  successful 
and  profitable  employment. 
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"  I  believe  I  informed  you  that  I  had  about  twenty  acres  of  land  in 
the  ci^,  with  an  orange  nursery,  and  also  one  of  mulberry.  I  found 
the  dimculties  connected  with  building  so  great,  that  I  embraced  an  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  a  good  new  house,  with  a  garden  well  filled 
(yes,  in  January,)  with  ve^erables  ready  for  use,  and  we  are  now  snug- 
ly located  in  our  own  domicil,  on  the  margin  of  the  bay,  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  sea  wall,  and  in  plain  view  of  the  ocean,  and  have 
abundance  of  peas,  turnips,  radishes,  cabbages,  &c.  &c.  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  our  garden.  I  have  got  my  planting  and  farming  under 
good  way;  have  succeeded  in  hiring  a  few  good  men;  have  planted  my 
early  potatoes,  and  begun  to  set  out  orange  trees,  and  next  vieek  will 
commence  making  garden  for  spring. 

"  In  this  climate  there  aie  two  regular  seasons  for  gardening,  and 
peas  can  be  raised  every  month  in  the  year.  I  have  them  full  grown, 
and  also  in  blossom,  in  my  garden  at  this  time.  The  orange,  ng  and 
olive  thrive  here  well.  The  frost  which,  in  18S4,  for  the  first  time  in 
ninety  years,  destroyed  the  orange  trees,  spared  the  ^,  Little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  growing  them.  I  shall  plant  an  acre  or  two  in 
figs,  and  ten  acres  in  orange  trees,  this  winter.  This  will  not  lessen 
tCe  value  of  the  land  for  corn,  vegetable  or  cotton  crops.  I  can  also 
plant  about  five  thousand  mulberries  along  my  fences,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  growing,  will  furnish  leaves  say  for  two  hundred 
thousand  worms.  The  leaves  will  be  fit  for  use  the  first  of  April,  or 
perhaps  the  middle  of  March,  and  continue  until  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, so  that  several  crops  of  silk  can  be  obtained  during  the  season.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  test  m  a  small  way  the  adaptedness  of  the  country 
to  the  silk  business.  I  subjoin  a  statement  oi  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  since  the  year  commenced.  You  will  be  astonished  that  we 
are  here  in  the  midst  of  summer,  while  you  are  shivering  around  your 
fires,  and  pitying  the  poor  who  have  none.  The  poor!  what  a  country 
this  for  the  poor.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  is  not  a  beggar  seen, 
nor  a  person  supported  by  cnarity,  in  this  city.  The  aged  and  infirm 
are  supported  by  friends  or  relatives,  and  the  healthy  can  raise  vegeta- 
bles, and  take  &h  and  oysters  so  easy,  that  begging  would  indeed  save 
them  but  little  labor,  and  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness  is  all  that 
they  require. 

'*  You  may  think  me  dealing  in  fiction — not  so,  nor  do  I  wish  to  rep- 
resent this  as  a  paradise;  there  are  some  discomforts;  now  and  then  a 
mosqueto,  an  ant,  a  cockroach,  a  lizard,  and  a  few  other  of  the  reptile 
and  msect  families,  more  than  desirable  in  summer,  (not  in  winter.) 
But  even  these  may  be  thinned  off.  A  society  in  London  for  the  pro- 
motion of  natural  science,  has  sent  out  a  Mr.  Doubleday  to  catch  in- 
sects, who  is  now  in  the  country;  but  if  the  bugs  are  as  unwilling  to 
leave  Florida  as  the  Mickasoukies,  and  as  good  at  hiding,  he  will  get 
but  a  few,  and  those  by  stratagem. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"You  may  suppose,  that  although  the  winters  here  are  so  delightful, 
the  summers  are  the  same  as  in  New  Orleans,  or  other  southern  cli- 
mates. Not  so.  It  is  the  exemption  of  this  place  from  every  kind  of 
summer  fevers  which  prevail  on  all  the  southern  rivers,  which  makes 
it  the  fit  abode  for  the  invalid.  I  do  not  include  the  interior  of  Florida, 
but  this  and  some  other  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  whole  low 
country  west  of  the  St.  John,  and  the  low  country  of  Georgia,  South 
and  North  Carolina,  and  even  a  part  of  Virginia,  is  so  sickly  during  the 
summer  months,  that  those  who  can,  leave  the  country,  and  retire  to 
the  highlands,  or  to  the  seashore,  and  even  some  of  the  sea  islands  are 
not  considered  safe  for  summer  residences;  but  this  place  has  been  no- 
ted as  a  healthy  post.    When  under  the  Spanish,  and  during  its  occtt- 
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pancy  by  the  British,  they  had  extensive  accommodations  provided  for 
the  invalids,  particularly  the  officers  of  both  army  and  navy,  who  re- 
sorted here  from  England,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States,  be- 
fore and  durin)(  the  revolutionary  war.  Several  gentlemen  who  reside 
here,  have  travelled  for  their  health  over  the  south  of  Europe,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  give  a  decided  preference. to  this 
place  over  all  others,  for  a  summer  and  winter  residence.  Persons  vis- 
iting this  place  as  a  remedy  for  pulmonary  complaints,  ought  by  all 
means  to  spend  the  summer,  which  they  can  do  as  safely  as  in  Boston 
or  Nantucket.  Physicians,  and  those  invalids  who  have  recovered  their 
health  here,  all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  a  summer  residence  is  more 
favorable  to  health  than  even  the  winter.  An  impression  has  prevailed 
that  East  Florida  is  a  barren,  sandy  plain,  interspersed  with  swamps, 
or  hammocks  and  lagoons,  and  can  be  but  partially  inhabited.  This  is 
a  great  mistake.  True,  (and  strange  it  is  so,)  but  little  of  the  country 
has  ever  been  until  recently  explored  by  white  men,  and  very  much  of 
that  is  sandy  and  poor.  But  even  in  the  portion  of  the  country  well 
known,  much  valuable  hammock  land  is  found,  Loth  on  the  coast  and 
between  that  and  the  St.  Johns,  and  also  west  of  it.  But  the  recent 
discoveries  of  the  sources  of  the  St.  John,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  Lake  George,  (its  supposed  head  until  lately,')  has 
given  a  new  and  highly  interesting  character  to  this  country.  Large 
tracts  of  the  richest  sugar  land,  heavily  timbered  with  live  oak,  hickory, 
ash  and  magnolia,  are  found.  This  part  of  Florida  lies  south  of  the 
region  of  frost,  and  here  the  fig,  citron,  orange,  date,  olive,  plantain 
and  banana  will  find  their  natural  soil  and  climate,  and  in  a  few  years 
render  the  United  States  independent  of  foreign  countries  in  the  supply 
of  these  articles.  Florida,  and  particularly  the  newly  discovered  por- 
tions of  it,  will  undoubtedly  settle  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  Indians  are 
disposed  of,  and  a  most  favorable  opportunity  will  be  presented  for 
those  to  settle  in  this  country  whose  health  requires  a  southern  climate. 

"  January,  1838 — Thermometer,  noon,  above  zero — 
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Jhuient  Pear  tree. — There  is  now  growing,  near  the  house  of  Mr. 
Kenney,  in  Eastham,  Mass.,  a  pear  tree,  imported  from  England  by 
Governor  Prince,  and  planted  by  him.  Governor  Prince  removed  from 
Duxbury  to  Eastham,  m  1640  or  1645,  and,  leaving  Eastham,  return- 
ed to  Plymouth  in  1665,  so  that  the  tree  is  at  least  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  probablv  two  hundred  years  old.  It  appears  to  be  in  a 
sound  and  perfectly  healthy  state,  very  loAy,  and  near  the  ground  is  of 
the  circumference  of  ten  feet.  The  fruit  is  small,  but  very  fine,  and 
the  tree,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  very  aged  man,  had,  ever 
since  his  recollection,  borne  on  an  average  fifteen  bushels  annually  j  and 
that  tradition,  going  back  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  his  re- 
membrance, represented  the  tree  as  equally  productive;  so  that  this 
tree  must  have  borne  about  three  thousand  bushels  of  this  delicious 
fruit  since  it  was  first  transplanted. — (Yarmouth  Register.) 

Extraordinary  rapidity  in  the  growth  of  a  Cucumber. — A  little  time 
since  a  bet  of  £b  was  made  with  Mr.  Ely,  that  he  could  not  produce 
by  his  svstem  of  culture  a  cucumber  twenty  inches  in  length,  in  the 
space  of  eight  days  from  the  time  of  setting  the  blossom.  The  wager 
was  accepted;  and,  within  &ve  hours  of  the  period  named,  as  choice 
and  handsome  a  fruit  as  was  ever  seen,  and  in  length  twenty-one  inch- 
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esy  was  cut  from  the  vine.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  no  lining  was 
used,  and  that  the  frame  in  which  it  was  grown  was  of  the  commonest 
description,  and  not  the  better  for  its  wear. —  {SuJ^folk  Chronicle.)  [Mr. 
£ditor:  The  above  scrap  I  copied  out  of  an  Enelish  paper.  Can  you 
explain  what  Mr.  Ely's  system  of  culture  is.^ — Yourt,  G.  B,} 


Art.  II.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


RooU,  Tubtrt,  4-c. 
Potatoes,  new  : 

T-P-.  l^JK::::: 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,. . . 
Onionti : 

red,  per  bunch, 

white,  per  bushel, 

yellow,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  new,  per  biisliel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. . . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Saladt,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Druinlieads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocolis,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant, 

Common, 

Spinach,  per  peck 

Rhubarb,  per  lb 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Squashes,  per  pound : 

Aotumnal  marrow 

Lima, 

Winter  crookneck, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


From    To 

I 
$  cts.  $  cts. 


1  00 
40 

1  25 

2  00 
1  00 
none, 
none. 

50 
17 
60 

4 

none. 

1  29 

60 

60 

76 

8 

m 

20 
14 


60 
1  00 

75 

12i 
none. 

10 

8 
6 
60 

m 


none. 
4 
4 
121 


I 


1  26 

60 

1  50 

1  50 

2  60 


75 
20 
76 

6 

1  50 
75 
75 

1  00 
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1  25 
1  00 

26 
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Poi  and  Swta  Berbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch,. 


6i 
20  1 


Fruits. 
Apples,  dessert : 


«»«^.{^ja. 

Golden  pippins,  per  busliel. 
Pears: 
Chaumontel,  pe-r  down,. . . . 
St.  Germain,  per  dozen,. . . 
Prince's  St.  Giermain  pr  doz. 
Winter  Katin,  per  doz 

Quinces,  uer  bushel, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 
Malaga, 

Cnu.berries,{P^^->-»;::;: 

Onuigea,  5  ^J'^'non,  pei- doz. 
^^^    *  (  Havana,  per  doz. 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Cocoanuts,  each 

Shaddocks,  each, 

^•'■'--.I^sa::::::- 
cH— «».{^:;S:::::: 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound,. . 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 


From  I  To 


$  cts.  $  cts. 


60 

17 

6 

6 

6 


76 
20 
12 
12 


1  60   2  00 

75  il  60 

2  00    2  25 


1  00 

2  00 
1  25 
none. 

1  60 

871 
76 

none. 
25 

5  00 

2  00 
none. 

25 

25 

200 

50 

25 

50 

26 

6 

25 

500 

2  00 

4  00 

12 

4 

4 

6i 


il  60 
!2  60 
'1  60 


60 
1  50 


600 


50 


2  60 
75 
50 
76 
37i 
6 

6  00 
8  00 

600 
14 


Remarks. — A  duller  month  than  the  present,  up  to  this  date,  has  not 
been  experienced  for  a  long  time.  The  weather  has  been  steadily  cold, 
totally  unlike  the  warm  days  of  last  month,  and  no  activity  seems  to 
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hare  animated  buyers  or  sellers.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  exports, 
as  the  Southern  markets  seem  to  be  tolerably  well  filled  with  the  stock 
sent  away  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  We  have  never  known  two 
successive  months  when  the  prices  of  productions  did  not  undergo  a 
greater  change  than  during  the  last  and  present.  Usually  the  supply 
of  many  vegetables  and  fruits  is  brought  down  rather  low  by  February; 
and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  so  as  to  prevent  farmers  and  marketmep 
iVom  bringing  in  their  articles  freely,  the  prices  soon  advance.  But 
there  seems  to  be  scarcely  one  thing  which  commands  a  higher  price 
now  than  it  did  in  December.  In  truth,  were  tl^e  supply  extremely 
small  just  now,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  the  article  was  all  sold 
to  greatly  increase  the  price;  as  purchasers  appear  to  have  a  limit 
which  they  will  not  go  beyond,  whether  what  they  want  is  to  be  had  in 
scarcity  or  abundance. 

Potatoes  are  dull :  none  of  any  consequence  have  been  received  since 
our  last,  but  yet  there  appears  a  plentiful  stock;  no  alteration  of  prices. 
The  Swedish  turnips,  or  Uutn  Bagas,  were  very  large  and  fine  last  sea- 
son: this  vegetable  is  getting  into  more  extensive  cultivation,  as  it 
should.  No  white  onions  in  the  market;  of  yellow  and  red  a  good 
supply  in  bunches.  Radishes  come  to  hand  slowly,  in  sufficiency,  bow- 
ever,  for  all  demands  at  the  present  moment.  Cabbages  are  abundant 
enough,  excepting  Savoys,  which  have  been  pretty  much  sold  oflT,  es- 
pecially the  best;  they  have  slightly  improved.  Lettuce  is  most  excel- 
lent and  cheap  for  the  season.  Good  celery  is  getting  scarce.  But  lit- 
tle spinach  has  been  received.  Some  excellent  forced  rhubarb  has  come 
to  hand  this  week,  it  being  probably  the  earliest  of  any  that  was  ever 
brought  into  the  market. 

The  stock  of  squashes  is  more  reduced  than  usual.  There  has  not 
been  one  received  from  the  West  Indies  for  a  long  time;  autumnal  mar- 
rows and  Limas  are  both  about  gone;  only  now  and  then  one  can  be 
bad,  and  all  that  remain  are  a  few  superior  common  crooknecks,  which 
command  our  quoted  prices  freely.  A  stock  is  anticipated  from  the 
West  Indies:  if  a  quantity  comes  to  hand  prices  will  diminish. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  fruit;  apples  of  all  sorts  remain  the  same 
and  sales  dull;  the  Baldwins  are  all  t)icked  over  with  great  care.  Pears 
are  about  done:  a  few  of  the  "Winter  Katins  "  remaining.  A  few 
dozen  pine-apples  have  been  received  from  Havana.  Grapes  are  scarce. 
Cranberries  have  advanced  a  mere  shade  for  good  quality:  ordinary 
may  be  had  at  the  rates  in  our  last.  Some  beautiful  Havana  oranges 
have  come  to  hand,  and  sold  quickly.  Walnuts  and  chestnuts  continue 
scarce.  Of  castana,  filberts,  &c.  &c.  a  great  abundance. — Youn,  M, 
T.,  Bostotiy  Feb.  29,  18S8. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR   MARCH* 


March  is  a  busy  month  with  the  gardener.  Hot-beds  should  be  pre- 
pared, seeds  sown,  &c.  The  green-house  at  this  time  requires  more 
attention  to  airing  and  watering,  and  inarchmg,  grafting,  propagating  by 
cuttings,  &c.  should  now  be  done.    The  quicker  the  better:  an  open 
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month,  or  mild  weather  at  the  close,  will  draw  attention  to  the  opea 
garden,  if  it  is  of  any  size,  and  the  conseqaence  will  be  a  neglect  or 
other  things. 

FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Orape  vines  in  green-houses  will  be  soon  startmg:  keep  the  branches 
tied  down,  to  make  them  break  even;  but,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  fairly 
burst,  tie  them  neatly  and  carefully  up  to  the  trelh's  or  rafters.  If  the 
house  should  be  dry  syringe  once  a  week.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  in 
hot-beds,  and  plants  in  pots  may  be  introduced  into  the  i^een-house,  if 
there  is  room.  Native  kinds,  where  neglected  in  the  fall,  may  now  be 
pruned.  Uncover  foreign  kinds  in  the  open  air  at  the  close  of  the 
month. 

Raspberry  vines  should  be  uncovered  the  last  part  of  the  month. 

Strateberry  beds  should  also  be  uncovered  unless  very  cold. 

Gooseberry  plants  should  be  dug  between  as  early  as  the  ground  will 
permit. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias  now  begin  to  shoot  and  make  new  wood :  repot  such  as  need 
it,  and  give  an  abundance  of  water.  Inarching  should  now  be  performed. 

Dahlia  roots,  wanted  for  early  flowering,  should  now  be  brought  into 
the  green-house.     Sow  seeds  in  pots  now  for  producing  new  sorts. 

Tulip  and  hyacinth  beds  should  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  if  mild. 

Amaryllis  formosissima  should  now  be  set  out  in  pots  for  early  flow- 
ering. 

Azaleas  should  now  have  considerable  water. 

Polyanthus  and  auricula  seeds  should  be  sown  this  month. 

Amaryllis:  continue  to  pot  all  that  show  buds. 

AlstroRmerias  should  now  be  potted  in  rich  light  turfy  soil. 

Heaths  coming  into  bloom  should  be  watered  carefully.  Cuttings 
may  now  be  put  in  successfully  and  the  seeds  sown. 

Pansy  seeds  now  planted  in  pots  will  bloom  early  and  fine  if  trans- 
planted into  the  boraer. 

Chinese  primrose  seeds  should  be  carefully  looked  after. 

Ixias  and  other  Cape  bulbs  should  receive  a  good  supply  of  moisture. 

Cactuses  should  yet  be  kept  dry  and  cool  until  they  show  their  flower- 
buds. 

Oxalises,  in  pots,  should  be  sparingly  watered. 

AnniuU  seeds  of  many  kinds  may  now  be  sown. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber  seeds  should  now  be  sown  in  a  brisk  hot-bed.  For  direc- 
tions see  Vol.  II. 

Radishes,  lettuce,  ^c,  should  now  be  planted  for  early  crops. 

Celery,  for  an  early  crop,  should  be  planted  now. 

Tomato  and  egg  plants 'should  be  planted  immediately. 

Asparagus  beds  will  need  forking  over  lightly  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 

Rhubarb  in  the  open  ground  may  be  forwarded,  towards  the  close  of 
the  month,  by  placing  over  the  roots  a  tub  or  pot,  and  around  this  two 
wheel-barrowB-fuU  of  fresh  manure. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

We  would  call  the  attention  o^  our  readers  to  the  article  by  Mr. 
Walker.  Our  floricultural  friends  will  be  glad  to  see  a  continuation  of 
Mr.  Wilder's  article,  describing  the  new  camejlias.  Our  own  notes  on 
gardens,  &c.  have  been  condensed  for  want  of  room.  We  have  omitted 
a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  intelligence,  which  will  appear  in  our  next. 
^  DC^  We  must,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  commencement  of  our  Maga- 
zine, call  upon  onr  friends  who  have  neglected  the  payment  of  their  sub- 
scrij^tions,  to  remit  us  the  same  by  mail  or  by  private  conveyance.  It  is 
gratifying  to  us  to  believe  that  we  have  not  one  subscriber,  who  is  not 
perfectly  responsible.  We  thank  those  w^o  have  punctually  afforded  us 
their  aid,  and  can  only  suppose  that  the  reason  others  have  not  done  so,  is 
from  the  distance  at  which  many  of  them  reside  and  inattention  to  the 
subject.  The  amount  of  each  subscription  is  trifling,  and  may  not  seem 
of  much  importance  to  us.  It  is  not  however  so;  and  we  hope  each  sub- 
scriber will  feel  as  much  bound  to  send  us  this  small  sum,  as  if  it  were 
five  times  the  amount.  The  prompt  attention  of  our  friends  to  this 
will  greatly  oblige  us. 

0C3"  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  correspondents  and  readers 
to  the  Prospectus  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  appears  on  the  next  page 
of  the  cover  of  this  number.  We  would  also  request  the  secretaries  of 
the  various  horticultural  societies  in  the  country  (all  of  which  take  our 
Magazine,)  to  notice  the  Prospectus.  We  should  be  pleased  if  they 
would'  U£e  their  exertions  to  extend  its  circulation  among  the  members 
of  their  respective  societies. 

CO" Editors,  with  whom  we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing 
the  Prospectus. 

Received — Manuscript  communications  from  S.  Walker,  J.  Hogg,  P. 
Mackenzie,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Thos.  Hogg,  Mackenzie  &.  Buchanan,  J. 
W.  Russell. 

Books  and  Printed  Paper*.— The  Cultivator  for  Feb.,  18S8.  The 
Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's  Manual,  No.  11,  for  Feb.,  1838.  The 
Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  50,  51,  and  52,  1838.  Farmer  and  Garden- 
er, Nos.  36,  37,  38  and  39,  1838.  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor. 
Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8,  1838.  An  article  from  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History.     By  Dr.  Torrey. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds,  or 
dried  B}>ecimens  of  Plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grateful  for.  They 
may  be  directed  to  the  publishers,  Merchants  Rowj  Boston. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  are.  requested  to  be  particular  and 
dix^ect  to  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture^  as  papers  and  letters  are  oth- 
er v^ise  liable  to  be  miscarried. 
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The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture  commenced 
the  first  of  January,  1838.  It  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  three 
years,  and  the  favorable  notices  of  it  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  are  good  evidence  of  its  merits. 
During  this  period  its  pages  have  been  enriched  with  communications 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  distinguished  horticulturists  in  the  country, 
treating  upon  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  both  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Reviews  of  various  works  have  appeared,  and  plans  of 
green-houses  and  other  garden  structures  been  introduced.  A  variety 
of  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  has  been  gathered  together,  including  For- 
eign Notices;  Reports  or  Horticultural  Exhibitions  have  been  given,  and 
the  Price  Current  of  the, Boston,  and  (latterly)  New  York  fruit  and  vege- 
table markets,  has  regularly  appeared.  A  vast  mass  of  origin/i]  infor- 
mation, important  to  both  the  novice  and  the  adept  in  the  science  of 
Horticulture,  has  been  accumulated,  which,  in  no  other  form,  would 
have  probably  been  given  to  the  public.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  the  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  the  establishment  of 
our  Magazine,  so  apparent  are  they  to  all  who  have  looked  with  any 
interest  to  the  spread  of  this  pleasing  and  useful  art.  The  love  for  ricn 
fruits  and  fine  flowers,  and  the  taste  for  beautiful  gardens,  has  increased 
to  a  great  extent,  and  collections  of  plants  have  been  made,  equalling 
those  of  celebrated  establishments  in  Europe. 

The  Fourth  Volume  will  be  the  same  in  its  character  as  the  previous 
ones:  improvements,  however,  will  be  introduced,  and  every  exertion 
made  to  render  it  more  interesting.  The  Fomological  Notices,  and  JVo- 
tices  of  New  Culinary  Vegetables  will  be  continued,  and  with  the  same 
aid  as  those  in  the  Third  Volume.  Plans  of  green-houses  and  other  gar- 
den structures,  will  also  appear.  As  our  practical  horticulturists  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  various  objects  under 
their  care,  the  improved  modes  of  operation  will  be  given  through  our 
pages.  Notices  of  every  thing  new  or  interesting,  relating  to  gardening, 
will  be  sought  out,  so  as  to  render  the  Magazine  a  complete  compendi- 
um of  all  that  transpires  on  the  interesting  subjects  of  Horticulture  or 
Floriculture. 

But  to  effect  all  these  important  objects,  we  must  urge  upon  our 
friends  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  patrons.  We 
have  twice  (at  the  close  of  the  second  and  third  volumes)  called  upon 
them  to  aid  us  in  our  enterprise,  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  to  some 
purpose.  Yet,  did  we  not  look  forward  to  a  far  more  extended  circula- 
tion, and  had  we  not  good  reason  to  suppose  that  all  interested  in  the 
science  would  come  to  our  assistance,  sooner  or  later,  we  should  be  in- 
duced to  stop  where  we  are,  and  wait  until  that  time  should  arrive, 
when  there  would  be  a  greater  certainty  of  our  being  more  liberally  aid- 
ed in  our  efforts.  But  we  cannot  believe  that,  in  a  country  so  extended 
as  ours — with  such  a  variety  of  climate  and  soil — and  such  a  mass  of  in- 
telligent citizens,  thousands  of  whom  are  devoted  to  gardening, — we 
shall  not  have  adequate  support.  May  we  receive  thrtt  best  of  all 
evidences  that  our  labors  are  duly  appreciated,  the  addition  of  double 
the  number  of  readers  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  possessing. 
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New  and  Rare  Plants. 


HOVEY  &  CO.  have  for  sale  fine  healthy  Plants  of  the  follow- 
ing new  and  rare  species, — all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Russelia  juDcea  Manettia  glabra 

Clianthus  jpuniceus  Lantana  Sstlowi 

Verbena  Tweedieana,  (a  most  Oxalis  Bowiei 

superb  plant)  Epiphyllum  splendidom 

Brugmansia  sanguinea  Pbloz  Drummondi. 

H.  &  CO.  also  offer  for  sale  fine  Plants  of  the  following  new  and 
splendid  Pelargoniums. 

Dennis's  perfection  Sylveri 

Bouganvilleianum  Regulator 

Diauematuin  General  Washington 

Superbiasimum  Lord  Denman 

Queen  of  Scots  Drakeii 

Albidura  Diadematum  supeHbum. 

STRJl  WBERRMES. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  cultivate  this  deliciaua  fruU,  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  the  Subscriber  has  succeeded,  afler  a  number 
of  years'  exertion,  in  bringing  the  Strawberry  nearly  to  perfec- 
tion! 

He  has  for  sale,  at  his  garden  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  the  follow- 
ing six  varieties  of  the  Plant: 

MKTHvxif  Castle. — ^Fruit  from  these  plants  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  Horticultural  Society's  room,  measuring  five  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference. 

Bath  Scarlet. — ^Fruit  large,  full  bearer,  and  beautiful  scarlet. 

RoTAL  Scarlet. — ^Fruit  long,  oval  shaped,  and  juicy. 

Hautbois. — ^Fruit  smaller,  but  very  numerous. 

English  Wood. — ^Fruit  well  known. 

Monthly. — Fruit  can  be  gathered  from  these  vines  from  June  to 
October,  and  in  good  quantity  and  fine  quality. 

|C7*The  above  are  of  superior  stock  and  quality,  and  are  in  the 
finest  condition  for  immediate  transplanting. 

%*Orders  leA  at  the  Garden,  in  Brighton,  at  the  Seedstore  of 
Hovey&  Co.,  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  or  directed  to  him,  at 
Boatcn  or  Brighton,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 
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%*  Planti  vnll  be  ready  for  delivery  the  middle  of  May,  and  can  be  packed 
for  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  gratia  on  application. 


HovET  &,  Co.  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and 
the  public  to  the  following  Catalogue  of  Select  and  Choice  New  Da- 
hlias, for  1838.  The  varieties  have  gained  prizes  at  all  the  numerous 
Floricultural  Shows  in  England,  the  past  year,  and  have  also  been  ex- 
hibited by  them  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society.  They  can  recommend  them  as  being  the  most  splendid 
kinds  in  cultivation.  Orders  should  be  sent  early,  as  the  stock  of  some 
of  the  rare  varieties  is  very  limited.  Plants  packed  with  care,  so  as  to 
be  safely  transported  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Feet.         t    eta. 

Angelina,  white,  beautifully  edged  with  lilac,  4  to  5 —    75 

Apollo,  {WidnaWs,)  fine  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,    .  3  "  4 —    50 

Bronze,  (Brown^s)  bronze,  fine  shape,  4  to  5 — 1  00 

Beauty  of  Dulwich,  orange  shaded,  always  good,  5        — 1  00 

Camberwell,  rosy  lilac,  5  to  6 —    75 

Burgundy,  dark  maroon,  4  **  5 —    75 

Bride  of  Abydos,  fine  white,  5  to  6 — 1  00 

Bride,  {Harding's)  white,  5  "  6—    50 

Brown's  Desdemona,  white,  edged  with  pink,  3        —    50 

Gem  or  Royal  Adelaide,  white,  edged  with  rose,     4        — 1  50 

Clara,  {Seaman's y)  fine  large  white,  4  to  5 — 1  50 
Countess  of  Sheffield,  rosy  purple,  very  fine  cupped  petals,  6        — 1  50 

Crcesus,  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  4        —    75 

Camellia  flora  alba,  fine  white,  3  to  4 —    50 

Cedo  Nulli,  or  Waterloo,  yellow,  margin  red,  3        —    50 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  superb  scarlet^  7  to  9 —    75 

Coronet,  maroon,  large  flower,  4        —    50 

Criterion,  pure  white,  margined  with  lilac,  5  *'  6 —    75 

Clio  {WidnaWs)  rich  purple,  3  "  4—    75 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  {Elphinstone'i)  large  blush,  shaded  with 

pink,  fine  cupped  petals,  (extra,)  4        — ^  00 
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Diadem  de  Flora,  (Girlinor's,)  crimson,  (very  fine,)  4        — 1  00 

Duke  of  Bedford,  (J^twhy^sj  dark  plumb  color,  cupped  petals, 

(extra  fine,)  6        — 1  00 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  {^Skxrving^Sy)  white,  edged  with  ver- 
milion, 6  — 1  00 
Dennisii,  fine  ruby  purple,  5  to  6 —  50 
Douglas's  Glory,  superb  scarlet,  6  — 1  00 
Enterprise,  ( WvdnaWs^)  crimson  purple,  5  —  75 
Exemplar  {WidnalVBy)  white,  cupped  petals,  5  — 1  00 
Empress,  (Dennw'*,)  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  4  —  50 
Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  5  —  50 
Fiflherton  Rival,  rose,  cupped  petals,  (true,)  3  —1  00 
Golden  Sovereign,  {Headley^s,)  rich  gold  yellow,  perfect  bloom- 
er, 6  —1  50 
Granta,  dark  claret,  cupped  petals,  4  to  5—  50 
Hermione,  white,  tipped  with  purple,  (extra  fine,)  6  —  75 
Hebe,  ^ffulno/r«,;  bright  rose,  3  to  4—  50 
Inwood's  Ariel,  mottled  lilac,  4  '*  5 —  76 
Jopiter,  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  3  to  4 —  50 
King  Otho,  large  bright  rose,  (fine,)  3  '<  4 — 1  00 
King  of  the  Dahlias,  (  ffidnaWsy)  pure  white,  beautifuUy  edged 

with  rose  pink,  4  to  5—1  00 

King  of  Beauties,   (Eipkitutane's,)  light,  with  crimson  margin, 

(extra  shape,)  4        — 2  00 

Emg  of  Yellows^  {Elphinstone'sJ  free  bloomer,  fine  shaped, 

cupped  petals,  4  to  5 — 1  50 

Larinia,  pure  white,   edged  with  lilac,  fine  large  flower,  free 

bloomer,  3  to  4-^1  50 

Lord  Liverpool,  fine  dark  purple,  5  "  6—    50 

Lady  Molyneux,  deep  red,  white  tipped,  3        —    75 

Fordwich,  blush  lilac,  4  to  5—    50 

Lilac  Perfection,  fine  lilac,  excellent  form,  4  **  5—    76 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  (WtlU's,)  white  and  lilac,  5  "  6 —    75 

Loveley's  Earl  Gray,  fine  orange,  4  "  5 —    50 

Lady  Dartmouth,  (fVidnalVsJ  white  ground,  delicately  margin- 
ed with  bluish  lilac,  exquisitely  globular  shape,  cupped  pe- 
tals, considered  the  best  shaped  dahlia  ever  seen,  3  to  4 — 5  00 
Liberty,  (Harris's  J  very  fine,  shaded  purple,                         4  **  5 — 1  00 
Marchioness,  (Wheeler's,)  white  and  lilac,«(fine,)                   3        — 1  00 
Mazeppa,  (TW6tim's,j  shaded  light  crimson,                        4        -^50 
Mary,  (Dodds'sA  fine  white,  laced  with  rosy  lilac,  extra  fine,  4  to  5 — 2  00 
Mary,  Queen  or  Scots,  ( Dodds's,)  very  delicate  white,  beauti- 
fully tipped  with  purple,  cupped  petals,  4  to  5 — 1  50 
Metropolitan  Perfection,  dark  velvet  crimson,                         6        —    75 

Calypso,  delicate  rose,  5  to  6 —    60 

Mrs.  Wilkinson,  delicate  blush,  (beautiful,^  4  "  5 —     75 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  (WidnaU's,)  white  ground,  elegant- 
ly edged  with  beautiful  rose,  (extra,)  3  to  4 — 3  00 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  (Elphinstone's,)  ruby,  cupped  petals, 

globular  shaped,  (fine,)  6        —2  00 

Mrs.  Broadwood,  (Elphinstone's,)  white,  purple  tips,  and  dark 

centre,  (fine  habit,;  6        —1  50 
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Napoleon,  (Smithes  J  dark  claret,  (extra  fine,)  5  to  6—1  00 
Neptune,  superb  lilac,  3  *'  4 —  50 
Niobe,  rosy  white,  (fine,)  3  "  4 —  50 
PrinceM  Victoria,  (WidnalVs,)  white  ground,  margined  with  pur- 
ple, cupped  petals,  exquisite  form  and  free  flowerer,  4  — 3  00 
Penelope,  (WelU'aJ  pale  yellow,  edged  with  white,  5  "  6 —  75 
Pratt's  Clio,  buff,  tipped  with  lilac,  5  "  6 —  50 
Perfection,  (Holman*Sy)  white,  beautiful  pink  edge,  4  — 1  00 
Paragon,  (  Wells* 9 )  yellow,  with  white  edge,  4  to  5 —  75 
Paris,  (WidnaWs,)  bright  purple,  cupped  petals,  4  **  5 —  75 
Prince  of  Orange,  (WidnaWa,)  orange,  5  "  6—  50 
Queen  of  Scarlets,  fine  scarlet,  4  "  5 — 1  00 

Dahlias,  white,  edged  with  purple,  4  "  5 —    50 

'             Elizabeth,  (Brown^sJ  white,  mottled  with  purple,  4  "  5 —    75 

Red  Rover,  (Crirling^s,)  dark  red,  fine  show  flower,  5        — 1  00 

Rose  Incomparable,  rose,  (fine,)  4  to  5 — 1  00 

Rising  Sun,  large  scarlet,  (fine,)  6  "  7 —    50 

Rival  Yellow,  (Jackson's,)  (extra  fine,)  5        — 1  00 

Scarlet  Perfection,  f'jBrcwer**,^  scarlet,  cupped  petals,  3  "  4 —    50 

Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  the  best  of  its  class,  4  *'  5—1  00 

Star,  scarlet,  fine  form,  6        — 1  00 

Selwood  King,  cream,  edged  with  crimson  purple,  3        — 1  50 
SirHenry  Fletcher,  rosy  crimson,  exquisite  shape,  cupped  petals, 

(superb,)  5  to  6—1  50 
Springfield  Rival,  dark  rosy  crimson,  5  "  6 —  50 
Sulphurea  elegans,  (Jones's,)  delicate  sulphur,  best  of  the  yel- 
lows, 5  to  6—1  50 
Triumphant,  (JeffrU^Sy)  purple,  cupped  petals,  (extra  fine,)  5  "  6 — I  50 
Unicom,  {Gaines's,)  rosy  lilac,  5  "  6 — 1  00 
Urania,  pink,  with  tohiie  centre  and  fine  form,  4  "  5 —  50 
Vandyke,  bronze,  (fine  form,)  4  "  5—1  00 
Venus,  (WtdnaWs)  white,  beautifully  edged  with  crimson,  6  *'  7 —  75 
Westland's  Marquis,  crimson,  with  black  stripe,  3  — 1  00 
Widnall's  Premier,  crimson,  cupped  petals,  4  —  75 
Widnall's  Glaucus,  bright  amber,  the  edges  tinged  with  dark 

red,  large  flower,  cupped  petals,  3        — 1  00 

Widnall's  Rainbow,  purple,  shaded  with  crimson  and  red,  free 

bloomer,  flowers  rising  well  above  the  foliage,  (very  fine,)  5      — 1  00 
Widnall's  Juliet,  deep  rose,   cupped  petals,  fine  globular  shape, 

remarkably  full,  an  abundant  bloomer,  3  to  4 — 2  00 

Warminster  Rival,  bright  rosy  purple,  (fine,)  6  *'  7 — 1  50 

Wilmot's  Superb,  fine  purple,  4  "  5 —    50 

Young's  Black  Ajax,  large,  dark  purple,  5  "6 —    50 

Zarah,  delicate  pink,  (fine,)  5  "  6—    75 


Dry  Roots  may  be  had  of  many  fine  sorts,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
The  trade  supplied. 
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Bztra  fine  new  Dahlias. 

We  have  just  received  from  London  the  following  superb  vari- 
eties of  dahlias,  which  we  offer,  in  addition  to  our  previous  cata- 
logue. All  of  these  have  gained  prizes  the  past  year,  and  have 
been  shown  in  almost  every  good  stand  of  dahlias.  They  have 
been  procured  at  much  expense,  as  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  stock  in  England  has  been  destroyed  by  the  unparalleled  se- 
verity of  the  past  winter.  Mr.  Widnall  writes  us  that  the  whole 
ttock  of  many  growers  has  been  lost,  and,  in  consequence,  dry 
roots  are  in  great  demand.  For  a  particular  description  of  some 
of  them  see  the  Magazine  for  the  present  month. 

The  prices  to  the  following  will  be  given  in  the  next  number; 
plants  ready  for  delivery  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June. 

Addison,  dark  puce,  superbly  shaded  with  crimson  purple, 

beautiful  form  and  habit,  4 

Alpha  (Simroonds's,)  scarlet  crimson,  fine  form,  4  to  5 

Aurora  (Mayle*s,)  white,  striped  and  edged  with  rose,  4  to  6 
Beauty  of  Bedford  (Mayles's,)  rosy  crimson,  shaded  with 

lilac,  beautiful  cupped  petals,  5  to  6 

—  of  LulUngstone,  dark  puce,  excellent  show  flower  4 

—  of  Tefibnt  (Brown's,)  blush,  edeed  with  pink,  3  to  4 
Blandina  (Dray's,)  pure  white,  round  petal,  best  white 

flower  last  season,  3  to  4 

Champion,  (Wells's,)  white,  shaded  with  lilac,  4 

Fairy  Queen,  delicate  pink  and  white,  cupped  petals,  S 

Glory  of  the  West  (Dray's,)  fine  scarlet,  round  cupped 

petals,  beautifully  formed,  (extra,)  5 

Lovely  Ann  (Dickinson's)  fine  blush  4  to  5 

Middlesex  Rival  (Pamplin's)  fine  dark  puce,  beautiful  shape  4 
Nimrod  (Widnall 's)  fine  scarlet  crimson,  cupped  petals, 

very  superb,  an  excellent  show  flower  4  to  5 

Purple  Perfection  (Squibb 's)  cupped  petals,  superb  show 

flower  4 

Queen's  Superba  (Wilmer's)  beautiful  bright  yellow,  cupped 

petals  5 

Redgauntlet,  fine  crimson  3  to  4 

Ruby  (Girling's)  ruby  colored,  excellent  habit,  cupped  pet- 
als. This  is  one  of  the  most  superb  dahlias  grown  last 
season.  Gained  prizes  at  every  show  where  it  was 
exhibited  3  to  4 

Shakespeare  (Squibb 's)  orange  and  crimson,  shaded,  perfect 

cupped  petals,  an  extra  fine  show  flower  4 

St.  Leonard's  Rival,  beautiful  light  rose,  cupped  petals,  ex- 
tra fine  4  to  5 
Suffolk  Hero  (Girling's)  dark  maroon,  beautiful  form,  habit 

of  Springfield  Rived;  a  superb  show  flower  4  to  5 

Topaz  (Girling's)  fine  golden  yellow,  free  bloomer,  cupped 
petals  and  excellent  habit  3 

Dry  Roots  mar  be  had,  of  many  fine  sorts,  at  very  reasonable 
rates.     The  trade  supplied. 
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New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 


iS(S)Ti£7  (fit  (g;s)o 

SEEDSMEJ^   JUS-D    FLORISTS, 


Respectfullj  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generallj  that 
they  have  received  their  stock  of  Garden^  FloWter 
and  Grass  Seeds ^  of  the  growth  of  1837.  No  exenions 
have  been  spared  to  procure  every  thing  new  and  rare,  and  they 
trust  that  the  experience  which  they  have  had  in  all  kinds  of  seeds 
and  plants  has  enabled  them  to  select  only  such  as  they  can  war- 
rant to  be  true  and  of  genuine  quality.  The  following  list  of  flower 
seeds  is  subjoined. 


Aster,  double  German,  six  fine 

distinct  varieties 
ArgemoDC  grandiflora 
Bartonia  a  urea 
Balsam,  superb  spotted 

variegated 
Oalandrinia  grandiflora 
Clarkia  elegans 
Coreopsis  atro-sanguinea 
Collinsia  bicolor 
GandytuA,  new  blush 
new  white 
Calampelis  scabra 
Eschscholtzia  crocea 
Eutoca  viscida 
Gnillardia  aristata 
Gilia  tricolor 

acbillsefolia 
Larkspur,  superb  double  dwarf 

in  ten  mixed  variecies 


Kitaibelia  vitifolia 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus 

densiflorus 
Lobelia  gracilis 
Lasthenia  califomiea 
Madia  elegans 
Malope  grandiflora 
Mimulus  cardiaalis 

Smithii 
Nolana  atriplicifolia 
Nemophila  insi^nis 
Petunia,  fine  mixed  sorts 
Phlox  Drummondi 
Podolopis  gracilis 
Rudbeckia  amplexieaulii 
Verbena  aubletia 

venosa 
New  scarlet  zinnia 
Now  mixed  do. 


In  addition  to  these,  H.  &  Co.  expect  to  receive,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  from  London,  every  thing  that  is  new  and  beau- 
tiful, of  which  notice  will  be  given.  Their  double  German  asters 
are  of  their  own  raising,  and  grown  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
double  dwarf  Rocket  larkspurs  are  also  of  a  most  splendid  descrip- 
tion, some  of  the  spikes  of  flowers  measuring  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  equulting  in  beauty  the  most  superb  hyacinths.  Their 
mixed  zinnias  comprise  erery  shade,  from  the  most  brilliant  scarlet 
to  the  darkest  purple.  Packages  of  twenty  kinds,  neatly  put  up 
for  one  dollar.  Packages  of  five  varieties  of  superb  German  as- 
ters for  ddy  cents.  The  most  rare  seeds,  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
per  paper. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  comprising  all  the  old  and  approved 
kinds,  together  with  those  new  and  superior.  Among  them  will 
be  found  the  following. 
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Groom's  superb  dwarf  blue  Peas 
Earliest  dwarf  do. 

Warwick  do. 
Bishop's  early  dwarf  do. 
Spanish  dwarf  do. 
Early  Vanack  Cabbage 
Bailey's  red  giant  Celery 


Bailey's  white  giant  Celery 
Autumnal  marrow  Squash 


Apple  Squash 
Wilm 


rUmot's  early  scarlet  Rhubarb 
Forty-fold  Potatoes 
Rohan  Potatoes 
Early  Hill  do. 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  of  every  description,  viz:  Grass 
and  Clover  Seeds;  Lucerne,  White  Dutch  Clover,  Mangel  Wurt- 
zel,  Ruta  Baga,  Sugar  Beet,  Spring  Wheat,  Millet,  Buckwheat, 
&c.  &c. 

FINE  GIMTT  ASPARAGUS,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand 
roots. 

Wilmot's  Early  Scarlet  RHUBARB  ROOTS,  by  the  hundred 
or  thousand ;  a  very  superior  variety. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS,  viz:  Fine  Douole  Tuberoses,  Gladiolus 
natalensis  and  floribundus,  Tiger  Flowers,  Amaryllis  ibrmosissima, 
or  Jacobsean  lilies,  &c. 

GRAPE  VINES,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Rai«p- 
berries,  &c.  Grape  Vines  in  pots,  suitable  for  graperies  or  green- 
houses. 

GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS  and  Hardy  Shrubs,  Roses  and 
Herbaceous  Plants,  of  all  descriptions. 

BOOKS  on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Botany,  &c.,  together 
with  a  complete  assortment  of  Pruning  Knives,  Syringes,  Trowels, 
Rakes,  Hoes,  Spades,  &c. 

tCT*  Orders  received  for  fruit  trees  from  any  of  the  nurseries 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

IecP  Country  dealers  supplied  with  seeds,  in  boxes  of  any  size, 
in  papers,  neatly  put  up  and  labelled  with  the  name  and  direc- 
tions for  cultivation.  A  liberal  discount  made  from  the  retail 
prices. 


SPRVCE  STnEET...raiijJinEijraiJij 

Beg  to  acquaint  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have  com- 
menced business  in  the  above  line,  and  hope,  by  strict  attention, 
to  merit  a  share  of  public  patronage.  They  keep  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  Green-house,  Hot-house  and  Hardy  Plants. 
Their  collections  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  Geraniums  and  Cactuses  arie 
of  the  finest  character,  embracing  all  the  netoeal  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, WARRANTEn  TRUE  TO  NAME,  and  will  be  sold  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms. 

N.  B.  All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to. 
Plants  packed  and  labelled  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
6  m. 
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PEREIVIVIAIi    HERBACEOrS  PliANTS. 


SEEDSMEN    AND    FLORISTS, 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  thej  have 
for  sale  a  very  choice  collection  of  Perennial  flowering  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  comprising  a  great  number  of  fine  kinds,  particularly 
of  Phloxes  and  Campanulas.  The  following  catalogue  is  an- 
nexed of  some  of  the  most  desirable  for  the  flower  border. 


Aconitum  album 
Alyssuin  saxaliie 
Aquilefifi  asiberica 

■  —  glandulosa 
ABclepias  luberosa 
Aster  siberica 

.         now  Angbe 
Astragalus  onobrychis 
Astrantia  major  * 
Campanula  aggregata 
. •  coliina 

■  alliarifoHa 
1            carpatica 

1  pemicaerolia 

■  persi'caefolia  pi. 
— — —  rapuniculoides 

■  cliptica 

. Tracheliumpleno 

— ^        alba 

. Lorreji 

grand  1  flora 

Clematis  crecta 
Coreopsis  lanceolata 
tripteris 

—  tenuifolia 
Coronilla  Taria 
Delphinium  elatum 

■  —  intermedium 

. grandiflorum 

clegans  pleno 


Dictammis  albus 
DielvU-a  eximia 
Digf talis  aurea 
Dracocephalum  altaiense 

—  Tirginieum 

-  repens 
Epilobium  spicatum 
Gaillardia  aristata 
var. 


Geranium  sanguinea 
Helianllius  multiflonis  pleno 
Heroerocal  I  ises — several 

varieties 
Hibiscus  palustris 
Irise»*-4everal  fine  kinds 
Kitaibelia  vitifolia 
Lathyrus  latifolius 
Liatris  scariusa 

—  spicata 
Luplnus  polyphyllus 
Lupinus  polyphyllus  alba 
Lychnis  chalce^onica  alba 

'pleno 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  coc- 
ci nca  pleno 
CBnothera  macrocarpa 
Omphalodes  verna 
PflBonia  officinalis 

albicans 

— -    rubra 

— —  albiflora 

— -  tartarica 

-  — -  siberica 

-  ^^  uni  flora 

-  — —  Humei 

fii 

^^Wfi 

'  paradoxica 

— •  tenui  flora— and 

many  others. 
Papaver  orientale 
Phlox  paniculata 
— -  undnlata  pumila 
-— —  suaveclens 

Carolina  fimbriata 

pyramidnlis 

—  pyramidalis  alba 
^—  pyramidalis  pomila 


Phlox  cordata 

—  tardiflora 

—  latifolia 

—  ovata 

—  Breck*s  seedliof 
Phlox  diraricata 


—  reptans 

—  Wheeleriana 

—  Shepardi 
-*•  disticha 

—  corymbosa 

—  bimaculata 

—  pendulina 

—  americana* 
— •  dectissala 

—  decussata  alba 

—  maculata 
— •  glomcrata 

—  Walker's  seedllof 

—  roseum 
with  many  othen 

Potentilla  fonnosa 

Riisselliana 
Sanguioaria  canadensis 
Sopbora  australis 
Spirca  ulmaria 

—  ulmaria  tariegata 
'—     filipendnhi 

-^     filipendula  pleno 
Spinea  lobata 
Stenactis  speciosa 
Tradescaotia  vir^niea 
Veronica  cancasica 

— >      geniianoides 

—  apurea 

—  elegans 

—  nej^iecta 

—  spicata  ponik 


fCJ^  April  and  May  are  good  seasons  for  transplanting  peren- 
nials with  success.  Plants  packed  so  as  to  be  safelj  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

HOVET  &  CO.  possess  a  great  number  of  species  not  enu- 
merated here^  for  want  of  room. 
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Art.  I.     Live  Hedges,     By  Wm.  Kenrick,  Newton. 

Lite  hedges  consiitute  the  most  durable  and  effectual »  as 
well  as  the  roost  beautiful  fences  known,  when  properly  managed 
and  trained.  A  perfect  hedge  should  form  a  barrier,  close  and 
compact  to  the  surface  of  tlie  earth.  But  every  thing  depends 
on  proceeding  aright  in  the  beginning;  it  is  rarely  we  see  a  hedge 
perfectly  well  trained,  and  managed,  in  all  respects,  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  has  given  some  ex- 
cellent directions  for  their  management, — I  have  therefore  little 
only  to  add,  and  shall  make  but  a  very  few  brit  f  remarks. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  planting  a  hedge  is  in  spring.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  in  the  autumn  previous,  by  throwing 
out  the  upper  or  black  soil  to  the  width  of  three  feet:  this  may 
be  in  part  effected  by  the  plough.  The  yellow  or  sub-soil  is 
next  to  be  cast  out,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  from  the 
surface,  and  to  be  thrown  away  to  a  distance.  Early  in  spring, 
fill  in  the  trench  with  black  loam,  intermixed  with  a  suitable  por- 
tion of  compost  manure,  the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil. 

The  plants  should  be  strong,  of  two  or  three  years  growth, 
and  such  as  have  been  before  transplanted  are  to  be  preferred. 
These  are  to  be  sized;  all  of  equal  size  being  placed  contigu- 
ous; one  third  of  their  tops,  and  no  more,  may  be  cut  off  at  the 
time  of  planting.  The  trees  are  to  be  set  in  a  single  row,  at 
the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder,  by  a  stretched  line. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year  from  planting,  proceed  to 
fill  all  gaps,  from  trees  which  should  always  be  in  reserve,  and 
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shorten  every  tree  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground, 
and  during  summer  they  will  each  throw  up  from  two  to  four 
strong  shoots.  This  operation  should  never  be  performed  at  the 
time  of  planting,  as  trees  thus  shortened,  and  cut  down  at  plant- 
ing out,  and  before  they  have  taken  root,  are  liable  to  die,  or  to 
become  stinted,  growing  feeble  and  throwing  out  not  more  than 
two  or  perhaps  only  one  feeble  shoot. 

In  the  third  year,  and  early  in  spring,  cut  down  anew  those 
few  over  bearing  shoots,  as  Mr.  R.  has  directed,  which  incline 
to  ascend  above  the  rest;  and  give  the  hedge  a  very  moderate 
pruning,  with  a  sharp  and  keen  instrument,  in  form  of  a  billj 
striking  upwards,  and  never  apply  the  shears  to  a  hedge.  Lower 
the  top  shoots  a  little,  to  compel  the  hedge  to  expand  at  the 
sides,  rising  to  a  point  at  top,  and  assuming  the  precise  form  of 
a  very  steep,  sharp-pointed  roof;  this  form  is  given  to  the  hedge 
by  the  eye,  and  is  to  be  forever  preserved. 

Early  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  is 
the  most  suitable  time  to  prune  the  hedge,  lowering  the  top  at 
each  annual  pruning,  sufficient  to  cause  suitable  expansion  at  the 
sides.  Thus,  in  about  five  or  six  years  from  planting,  a  hedge 
the  most  beautiful  may  be  formed,  of  as  many  feet  in  height, 
which  will  finally  become  impassable  to  man  or  beast.  So  im- 
passable may  a  hedge  be  formed  by  this  mode,  as  to  exclude 
even  a  rabbit  or  a  cat. 

During  the  first  few  years,  the  ground  must  be  kept  clean  to 
the  distance  of  three  feet  on  each  side,  until  of  sufficient  strength, 
and  cattle  must  be  excluded  until  this  period.  When  hedges  are 
pruned  flat  on  the  top,  and  vertically  at  the  sides,  snow  is  not 
only  liable  to  lodge  on  the  top  during  winter,  but  the  lower  limbs 
perish  for  want  of  sun  and  air,  and  rain  and  dew,  and  the  hedge 
becomes  imperfect  at  bottom;  and  in  time  the  lower  limbs  inva- 
riably perish,  leaving  naked  and  unsightly  stems. 

Early  in  spring,  and  just  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
and  before  vegetation  commences,  is  the  most  suitable  time  to 
shorten  in  the  hedge  on  both  its  sides,  and  to  cause  it  gradually 
to  assume  the  suitable  form  as  before  described.  Straggling 
shoots  may  be  occasionally  shortened  during  summer.  But  a 
regular  and  complete  pruning,  or  dressing,  should  never  be  given 
to  a  hedge  during  the  summer  months,  or  during  the  occasion  of 
its  rapid  growth,  as  this  causes  a  sudden  stagnation  of  the  sap, 
and  operates  to  stint  or  to  ruin  the  growth  of  the  hedge.  A 
tree  cut  down  early  in  spring,  will  start  up  vigorously  from  the 
root;  but  a  tree  cut  down  or  severely  topped  during  June,  July 
or  August,  commonly  dies  outright,  or,  if  it  lives,  it  sustains  ir- 
reparable injury. 

The  English  white  thorn  does  not  bear  well  our  summer's 
sun,  and  is  therefore  unsuitable.     It  is  also  liable  to  be  annoyed 
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and  devoured  at  the  root  by  the  borer.  The  Washington  thorn, 
so  called,  grows  vigorously  and  forms  an  excellent  hedge,  but  is 
also  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  sanoe  destructive  insect. 

The  Osage  orange,  (Madura  aurantiaca,)  is  a  native  of  Arkan- 
sas; the  leaf  is  beautifjul,  of  a  deep  shining  green,  resembling 
that  of  the  orange,  and  the  wood,  like  that  of  the  orange,  is  cov- 
ered with  long  sharp  spines.  It  is  said  to  form  the  finest  hedge  in 
the  world.  On  my  hill  I  have  trees  over  a  dozen  feet  high,  which 
have  borne  the  winter  uninjured  during  eight  years;  but  in  my 
low  grounds,  during  the  winter  of  1836-7,  I  left  five  thousand 
very  small  trees  exposed, — these  were  killed  quite  down  in  that 
winter,  but  grew  again  vigorously,  in  the  following  summer,  and 
this  winter  they  escaped,  with  a  partial  injury  at  the  tips.  There- 
fore the  Osage  orange  can  only  be  recommended  in  high  grounds, 
where  I  am  persuaded  it  will  answer  well. 

Mr.  Russell  and  many  other  gentlemen  have  recommended 
the  buckthorn,  i2hamnus  catharticus,  as  the  most  suitable  of  all 

flants  for  our  climate.  This  plant  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
t  is  perfectly  hardy;  it  grows  well  in  all  soils,  and  even  rapidly 
in  a  soil  that  is  moist;  it  is  never  browsed  by  cattle,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  bitter  taste  and  medicinal  qualities  of  the  bark 
and  wood;  and  owing  to  this  cause  it  is  never  annoyed  either  by 
mice  or  the  borer.  The  thorns  of  this  plant  are  few  in  number, 
and  these  grow,  like  those  of  the  pear  tree,  only  at  the  tip  ends 
of  the  twigs. 

The  cockspur,  or  Newcastle  thorn,  (Crataegus  Crus-g&Ui,)  is 
a  handsome  plant,  perfectly  hardy,  and  well  suited  to  our  cli- 
mate; of  rapid  growth;  the  leaves  are  very  beautiful,  dark  green 
and  shining;  the  thorns  numerous,  very  sharp  and  strong.  It 
makes  a  hedge  the  most  beautiful  and  substantial. 

John  Prince,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  has  tried  a  hedge  of 
this  thorn  during  nineteen  years,  and  esteems  it  the  best  of  all 
thorns  for  a  hedge;  and  though  his  grounds  were  much  infested 
by  the  borer,  they  have  never  touched  this  plant.  I  think  this 
thorn  and  the  buckthorn  the  most  suitable  and  valuable  for  our 
climate  of  all  I  have  ever  seen  tried.  The  red  cedar  is  said  to 
make  a  fine  hedge,  if  properly  trained. 

William  Kenrick. 
JVbnon^ttwi  £fiK,  JVTeicfon, 
Marchy  1838. 

[Those  of  our  readers  who  are  seeking  for  information  on 
planting  hedges,  will,  we  doubt  not,  feel  highly  gratified  for  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  remarks  to  those  of  Mr.  Downing 
and  Mr.  Russell.     They  are  in  themselves  complete. — Ed.] 
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Art.  II.     On  the  Pruning  of  ^Apple  Orchards,  with  hints  on 
Pruning  Trees  in  general.     By  J.  W.  Russell. 

Sir, — Passing  through  Brighton  and  Brookline,  to  Roxbury, 
about  a  fortnight  since,  I  noticed  several  old  orchards  of  apple 
trees.  One,  in  particular,  in  the  last  mentioned  place  but 
one,  close  to  the  side  of  the  road,  attracted  my  attention. 
The  trees  were  promiscuously  scattered  over  a  grass-field, 
and  had  evidently  been  the  tenants  of  the  soil  fifty  or  sixty 
years  :  the  pruner  was  at  work,  cutting,  apparently,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  age  or  quality;  for  rged  they  assuredly 
were,  and,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  they  bear,  no  person,  I 
should  suppose,  could  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  goodness, 
owing  to  the  situation  being  not  more  than  five  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, where  there  is  every  chance  of  obtaining  scions  from  the 
Horticultural  Society's  room,  from  the  seed-stores,  or  from  ama- 
teurs and  nurserymen,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
— therefore,  taking  into  consideration  the  ease  and  facility  of 
procuring  scions  of  the  very  best  sorts  of  apples,  as  well  as  any 
other  kinds  of  choice  fruits,  and  the  trees,  from  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  not  having  the  slightest  appearance  of  having  been 
grafted  or  renovated  the  last  twenty  years,  I  concluded  that  the 
fruit  they  produced  was  of  a  good  quality. 

"  What  can  be  the  motives  of  this  man,"  said  I  to  my  brother, 
who  accompanied  me,  "  for  lopping  off  those  large  branches, 
that  look  so  clean  and  healthy,  and  so  thickly  studded,  too,  with 
fruit  buds,  when  all  that  is  really  necessary  to  be  done  to  such 
old  trees  is  simply  to  take  out  the  dead  wood,  and  those  bfanch- 
es  that  cross  and  rub  against  each  other,  and  the  summer  shoots, 
that  spring  from  the  main  stems,  in  the  centre  of  the  trees?"  The 
suckers,  that  spring  from  the  roots,  should  be  also  carefully 
grubbed  up;  and  the  rough  bark  ought  to  be  scraped  from  the 
trunks  and  stems  of  the  trees,  in  order  to  dislodge  the  eggs  of 
insects  which  are  generally  deposited  in  such  places. 

The  cutting  out  of  large  branches,  (from  four  to  six  inches 
diameter,)  from  trees  the  age  spoken  of,  is  in  my  humble  opinion 
an  unpardonable  fault,  i.  e.  if  the  trees  are  worthy  of  remaining  in 
the  ground  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  by  taking  off  a  branch  the 
size  just  mentioned,  the  wound  will  hardly  if  ever  heal  over; 
therefore,  if  a  number  of  such  cuts  are  made  on  the  same  tree, 
the  injury  done  is  irreparable,  and  finally  premature  disease  and 
death  are  the  consequence.  In  the  second  place,  by  divesting 
the  tree  of  its  arms,  as  it  were,  the  protection  that  it  has  been 
wont  to  have  heretofore,  in  storms  and  sunshine,  is  gone,  and 
the  poor  helpless  old  tree  is  buffeted  about  by  every  strong 
wmd  that  blows,  to  its  no  little  injury. 
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However  simple  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  may  appear  to  some 
persons  to  be,  1  still  think  we  have  much  to  learn;  trees  that 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years  neglected,  and  left  to  grow  mU, 
should  by  no  means  be  thinned  out  so  much  as  appears  to  be 
necessary,  either  the^r«^,  second  or  third  season.  A  tree  ought 
to  be  brought  into  a  good  shape  by  degrees,  by  the  cutting  out 
of  a  small  portion  only  of  the  useless  branches  annually:  by  so 
doing  the  tree  is  hardened  gradually,  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  to  be  a  very  necessary  process.  The  practice  of  cutting 
probably  one  half  of  the  branches  from  a  tree,  the  first  year, 
cannot  be  too  much  deprecated;  for  by  so  doing  the  tree  is  too 
suddenly  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  which  burn  or  scald 
the  main  stems,  which  may  be  readily  known  by  their  turning 
black,  and  the  bark  blistering  and  cracking.  The  frequent  prac- 
tice of  not  cutting  close  to  the  part  from  whence  the  branch  is 
taken  should  never  be  overlooked;  indeed,  no  person  can  have 
the  least  pretensions  of  being  a  pruner  oif  trees  who  is  not  al- 
ready acquainted  with  this  fact. 

By  proper  attention  being  paid  to  the  apple  orchard  annually, 
there  will  seldom  be  any  necessity  to  take  off  any  thing  but 
suckers,  and  such  annual  growths  as  may  impede  the  well  doing 
of  the  trees.  I  would  by  no  means  recommend  the  system  of 
dishing  an  apple  tree  in  the  centre,  like  a  bowl,  or,  in  other 
words,  leaving  the  tree  open  in  the  centre.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  preferring  an  apple  tree  to  be  formed  like  a 
button-wood  or  Lombardy  poplar;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate for  a  spreading  habit.  All  I  contend  for  is,  the  filling  up 
of  the  centre  of  the  tree,  as  a  partial  shade  from  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun  which  affect  the  main  ^ranches  that  ramify  off  horizontally. 
I  am  convinced,  from  general  observation,  that  the  main  stems 
that  are  naked^  in  the  centre  of  an  apple  tree  of  spreading  habit, 
ought  (in  this  country)  to  be  partially  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  more  especially  if  the  season  is  hot  and  dry.  Finally, 
a  medium  system  of  pruning  is  much  the  best  in  this  climate:  al- 
lowing trees  to  grow  close  and  crowded,  or  to  be  pruned  out 
very  thin  and  open,  are,  both,  equally  objectionable. 

J.  W.  Russell. 
MoufU  «4ttiurn,  March  lOth^  1838. 

[The  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Russell  are  founded  in  truth. 
American  cultivators  have  been  guided  altogether  too  much  by 
English  practices.  In  our  climate,  where  the  sun  shines  not 
only  much  more  intensely  but  ten  times  as  much,  a  tree  does 
not  require  to  be  pruned  as  openly  as  in  England,  where  everything 
is  done  to  catch  the  least  ray  that  glistens. — Ed.] 
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Art.  III.     Observations  on  the  Cultivation  and  Management 
of  Dahlias.     By  the  Editor. 

The  dahlia  is  so  well  known  and  generally  cultivated,  that  it 
may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  devote  an  entire  article  to  their 
management.  Already  several  papers  have  appeared  in  our  pre- 
vious volumes,  in  which  have  been  detailed  their  propagation  and 
growth,  and  some  account  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  origi- 
nal species  into  Europe.  With  the  information  contained  in 
these  articles,  which  have  been  contributed  by  the  most  success- 
ful growers,  it  would  seem  that  any  one,  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  gardening,  might  gather  a  knowledge  therefrom  suffi- 
cient to  render  his  practice  successful,  and  that  even  those  who 
have  never  cultivated  a  plant  at  all,  by  following  the  rules  laid 
down  would  meet  with  partial  success.  But  the  dahlia,  like  ev- 
ery other  plant,  has  its  favorite  soils  and  situations,  and  there  are 
many  circumstances  connected  with  their  growth,  which  often, 
under  what  would  appear  the  very  best  management,  cause  them 
to  fail  altogether. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  double  dahlia  was  first  intro- 
duced to  this  country;  but  so  safely  are  the  roots  conveyed  to 
any  distance,  with  such  facility  are  they  increased,  and  so  easily 
are  they  cultivated,  that  they  have  been  spread  from  one  end  of 
the  Union  to  the  other.  In  town  and  in  city — decorating  alike 
the  cottage  of  the  humble,  and  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy — often 
flourishing  with  the  same  vigor  on  the  partially  barren  plain  as  in 
the  highly  cultivated  garden,  they  have  become,  as  their  splen- 
dor fully  entitles  them,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  or- 
naments of  the  garden.  'Blooming  at  a  season  when  the  flower 
border  is  fast  fading  in  beauty,  increasing  in  splendor  until  the 
frosts  and  chilling  winds  of  autumn  cut  them  suddenly  off,  and 
more  varying  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  their  colors  than 
any  other  plant,  they  can  justly  claim  a  great  portion  of  attention 
at  the  hands  of  the  cultivator. 

But  we  need  not  stop  here  to  eulogize  their  merits;  what  all 
concede  to  be  superb,  who  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  flowers,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  praise.  The  varieties  in- 
crease in  splendor  every  year,  and  to  such  perfection  has  their 
cultivation  arrived,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  select  out  of  thousands 
of  seedlings  only  a  few  which  are  superior  or  even  equal  to  those 
previously  produced.  Hitherto  the  production  of  seedlings, 
particularly  of  those  considered  by  good  judges  as  worthy  of 
cultivation,  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  England.  The 
Dutch  florists  and  the  French  amateurs  and  nurserymen  have 
each  raised  thousands  of  very  elegant  double  dahlias;  but  for 
symmetry  of  form,  variety  of  color,  and  elegance  of  habit,  the 
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English  have  yeiy  far  exceeded  the  Continental  growers.  Be- 
fore the  properties  of  a  dahlia  were  established  by  the  English 
gardeners,  a  double  one,  no  matter  how  irregular  its  petals,  was 
considered  as  a  flower  of  great  beauty.  Acres  of  seedlings  are 
now  grown  every  season. 

In  this  country  few  persons  have  attempted  to  produce  seed- 
lings, with  a  view  to  raise  those  which  would  excel  the  English 
varieties.  Mr.  Buist  and  INIackenzie  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
Feast  of  Baltimore,  are,  we  believe,  the  only  growers  who  have, 
as  yet,  produced  any  that  are  remarkable:  those  of  Mr.  Buist 
are  highly  spoken  of,  (vol.  Ill,  p.  457,)  and  some  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's were  exhibited  last  season,  and  commanded  a  great  deal 
of  admiration.  The  encouragement  is  not  sulSicient  here  to 
warrant  their  growth.  In  England,  where  there  is  such  a  num- 
ber of  the  trade  to  supply,  a  superior  new  variety  is  sold  at  the 
liberal  price  of  £10,  and  the  whole  stock  of  a  kind,  unless  very 
extensive,  is  seldom  ever  sufficient  to  supply  all  demands.  It  is 
there  made  a  profitable  business,  while,  with  us,  such  practices 
are  generally  conBned  to  amateurs  and  others,  who  have  plenty 
of  leisure  time,  and  who  raise  new  varieties  for  their  novelty, 
rather  than  their  intrinsic  value.  Still,  we  believe,  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  our  own  gardens  will  produce  dahlias  equalling  the  Eng- 
lish. The  demand  is  rapidly  increasing;  and  when  the  dahlia 
shall  be  as  generally  cultivated  as  in  England,  and  the  same  en- 
couragement afforded  by  our  Horticultural  Societies,  we  may 
expect  first  rate  American  varieties. 

We  have  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia  was  of  the 
most  simple  nature.  We  have  seen  the  plants  flourishing  in  dry 
soils  and  wet  soils,  in  exposed  and  sheltered  situations,  in  sunny 
and  shaded  aspects,  and  whhout  the  least  care,  and  apparently 
in  such  splendor  as  to  force  one  to  beheve  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  extra  pains  to  procure  an  abundance  of  blossoms. 
We  have  also  seen  them  in  the  same  soils,  the  same  situation, 
and  nurtured  with  unusual  care,  as  barren  of  flowers  as  if  it  was 
not  the  nature  of  the  plants  to  produce  any.  Like  almost  every 
plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  they  often  present  these  pe- 
culiarities of  culture;  but  that  the  roots  have  a  preference  to  par- 
ticular soils  and  situations,  in  which  they  will  invariably  flourish, 
is  as  certain  as  that  they  can  be  made  to  grow  at  all. 

In  detailing  our  mode  of  cultivation  we  shall  divide  our  sub- 
ject into  several  heads,  in  order  to  be  more  distinctly  understood. 
These  will  be  as  follows: — Soil  and  situation;  Mode  of  propa- 
gation; Planting  the  roots;  Summer  management,  Pruning,  &c.; 
Taking  up  the  roots,  and  best  method  of  preserving  them  during 
winter. 

Soil  and  situation. — Soil  is  the  most  important  thing,  in  our 
opinion,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia:  something  depends  on 
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the  situation  and  other  circumstances,  but  if  the  soil  is  good  and 
of  a  nature  suited  to  the  plants,  they  will  flower  in  good  perfec- 
tion. In  connection  with  this  it  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  to 
notice  some  facts  connected  with  our  own  experience.  Three 
years  since,  when  dahlias  were  first  extensively  cultivated  around 
Boston,  we  procured  one  of  the  best  collections  to  be  found. 
Relying  upon  making  a  superb  display,  the  roots  were  planted 
with  what  we  thought  to  be  the  greatest  attention;  the  plants 
were  turned  out  of  the  pots;  they  soon  rooted,  grew  finely  for 
a  week  or  two,  and  then  all  at  once  came  to  a  stand;  they  were 
duly  watered,  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  but  all  seemed 
to  have  no  effect.  The  lateral  shoots  soon  commenced  to  grow; 
these  were  trimmed  out,  in  hopes  of  starting  the  main  shoot; 
but  in  scarcely  an  instance  did  it  have  any  effect.  Thus  the 
plants  lingered  through  the  summer  and  fall,  only  a  few  out  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  producing  blossoms,  and  those  miserable 
specimens:  in  fact,  some  of  the  plants  were  no  higher  at  the  end 
of  the  season  than  when  planted,  though  they  were  much  more 
stocky,  or  rather  stumpy.  What  could  be  the  occasion  of  this 
we  could  not  conceive.  The  soil  where  they  were  planted  was 
a  light  sandy  loam,  about  twelve  inches  deep,  on  a  dry,  firm, 
sandy  bottom:  when  they  were  planted  holes  were  dug  fifteen 
inches  deep,  and  filled  with  manure,  and  the  soil  taken  out  mix- 
ed together;  the  plants  were  carefully  transplanted.  The  roots, 
when  taken  up,  were  not  more  than  half  grown,  and  many  died 
during  the  winter. 

The  spring  arrived,  and  we  were  determined,  if  possible,  not 
to  again  suffer  such  disappointment.  The  ground  was  prepared 
for  planting;  a  good  quantity  of  old  manure  was  spread  on,  and 
the  surface  spaded  over.  In  the  mean  time  we  endeavored,  if 
possible,  to  discover  from  what  cause  the  plants  failed  the  pre- 
ceding year;  and  after  looking  through  all  the  various  English 
works,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  shallow  soil  alone  pre- 
vented their  success.  Upon  this  we  decided  to  have  the  ground 
trenched.  It  was  done.  The  loamy  soil  was  thrown  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  (two  feet  deep,)  and  the  sand  at  the  top; 
a  light  dressing  of  manure  was  then  dug  into  the  sand,  and  when 
the  holes  for  the  plants  were  marked  out,  and  dug,  they  were 
also  partly  filled,  at  the  top,  with  very  rotten  manure.  The 
plants  were  set  out  and  grew  vigorously ;  week  after  week  they 
continued  to  advance  rapidly,  and  August  found  them  well  bud- 
ded. In  September  they  were  in  full  bloom  all  the  month.  The 
roots  ripened  very  well,  considering  the  early  frost  of  that  year. 

The  last  spring  the  same  ground  that  was  trenched  the  pre- 
vious season,  after  being  lightly  manured  was  trenched  again, 
and  the  sand  and  soil  well  incorporated  to  the  same  depth  as  be- 
fore.    The  plants  were  raised  in  pots,  as  usual,  and  turned  im- 
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mediately  ioto  the  soil.  No  plants,  we  will  venture  to  say,  ever 
grew  more  thrifty  than  these:  the  leaves  were  large  and  of  a  deep 
color,  the  stems  short-jointed  and  stout,  and  the  roots  soon  made 
their  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  plants  were 
treated  precisely  as  in  the  year  previous,  and  as  we  shall  soon 
particularly  notice,  but  they  produced  a  much  greater  abundance 
of  blossoms;  indeed  we  doubt  whether  a  more  profuse  display 
of  perfect  flowers  was  ever  seen  on  plants.  From  this  ex- 
periment, and  others  which  we  have  tried,  and 'from  the  various 
success  of  plants  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  (and 
they  have  not  been  few,)  we  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  kind 
of  soil  a  dahlia  most  delights  in. 

A  greater  portion  of  tlie  English  writers  upon  dahlias  invaria- 
bly  recommend  a  rich  loam,  varying  in  depth  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  inches.  For  peculiar  kinds  leaf  mould  and  heath  soil 
have  been  stated  to  answer  a  good  piarpose,  but  not  for  general 
culiivatioD.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  good  light,  deep, 
loam,  upon  •a  dry  sub-soil,  is  as  favorable  a  soil  as  can  be  selected 
for  the  dahlia:  but  it  does  not  follow  that  without  a  ^^rich  loam" 
they  cannot  be  grown  m  perfection;  we  have  shown  to  the  con- 
trary. In  old  gardens,  in  low  situations,  where  the  soil  (which 
is  generally  black  and  fine,)  has  been  made,  by  repeated  additions, 
the  dahlia  does  not  flourish  well.  The  plants  grow  luxuriantly 
and  rapidly,  are  exceedingly  britde,  and  die  branches  are  broken 
by  the  slightest  wind.  What  flowers  may  be  produced,  and  they 
are  generally  but  few,  often  show  a  yellow  disk.  We  would 
caution  cultivators  to  avoid  such  a  soil  as  much  as  possible.  The 
greatest  attention  in  planting  often  ends  in  disappointment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  garden  but  what  has  several  varieties  of 
soils^  when  a  choice  can  be  made,  we  should  always  give  pre- 
ference to  that  which  is  sandy  and  light;  if  shallow  it  can  be 
easily  trenched  and  enriched,  and  made  one  of  the  most  suitable; 
if  l«amy,  all  that  need  be  done  is  to  dig  and  manure  its  surface, 
unless  jieavy,  when  the  plants  will  flourish  all  the  better  if  it  is 
trenched,  A  cultivator  of  our  acquaintance,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  who  gives  much  attention  to  his  dahlias,  trenched  a  bor- 
der, composed,  naturally,  of  a  rich  loam,  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet!  The  result  was,  -as  might  be  expected,  an  unusual  display 
of  bk>ssoms.  The  one  great  cause  of  fiailure,  among  dahlia  grow- 
ers, is  simply  the  neglect  of  planting  in  a  soil  sufficiently  deep 
for  tbe  €brous  roots  to  run  and  ramify,  and  gather  nourishment. 
Too  many  there  are  who  imagine  that  a  hole,  a  foot  wide  and  ten 
or  fifteen  inches  deep,  answers  every  purpose.  Whatever  the 
soil  may  be,  whether  rich  or  poor,  it  should  be  light  and  deep. 

The  best  manure  for  dahlias  appears  to  be,  as  far  as  our  prac- 
tice extends,  that  from  old  hot-beds;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  readi- 
ly procured,  well  decomposed  stable  dung  of  any  kind.     De- 
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cayed  leaves  are  also  an  excellent  manure,  and  are  the  most  suit- 
able of  any  for  placing  immediately  around  the  roots,  especially 
when  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  a  small  plant.  We  have  expe- 
rienced very  bad  effects  from  the  too  free  use  of  strong  heating 
manures;  when  the  young  roots  come  in  contact  with  such,  they 
wre  apt  to  rot  and  lose  their  extremities.  Street  sweepings  should 
be  used  very  sparingly.  An  amateur  friend  of  ours  tried  that 
fertilizing  substance,  bone  dust,  the  past  season,  with  very  good 
effect.  Let  such  manure  as  is  made  use  of,  in  all  cases  be  well 
rotted,  and  no  fears  may  be  entertained. 

There  are  various  opinions  respecting  the  situation  and  expo- 
sure of  dahlias;  all  aeree  that  it  should  be  sheltered  from  the 
winds  as  much  as  possible.  Some  prefer  a  very  sunny  aspect, 
others  a  partially  shaded  one;  some  plant  exposed  to  the  North, 
odiers  to  the  South  and  West.  For  our  own  part  we  prefer  a 
perfectly  open  situation,  where  the  air  circulates  freely,  and,  if 
there  is  any  choice,  a  Southerly  aspect.  We  never  plant  near 
high  fences,  or  under  the  drip  of  trees,  unless  with  some  poor 
sort,  which  we  are  indifferent  about,  merely  to  fill  up  a  bonier. 
In  both  places  they  draw  up  slenderly,  the  colors  of  the  flowers 
are  ikint,  and  the  branches  weak.  We  have  always  noticed  that 
an  airy  situation  is  the  most  beneficial.  When  planted  in  beds 
we  prefer  to  have  the  rows  and  walks  run  from  East  to  West. 

Propagation  of  the  roots. — After  what  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Putnam  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  (vol.  I,  pp.  130  and  172,)  it  would 
be  mere  repetition  for  us  to  detail  the  various  modes  of  props^a- 
tion.  By  cuttings  and  separation  of  the  roots  are  the  methods. 
For  all  ordinary  purposes  the  dividing  of  the  roots  answers  well; 
if  the  object  is  simply  to  duplicate  or  triplicate  a  variety,  sepa- 
rate the  roots,  which  can  be  done  Without  trouble;  but  if  the 
object  is  to  raise  plants  to  sell,  especially  of  rare  varieties,  they 
should  be  grown  from  cuttings.  Let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind, 
when  cutting  the  roots  asunder,  to  leave  a  prominent  eye  on  each 
tuber.  Cuttings  cannot  be  easily  rooted  without  the  aid  of  a 
hot-bed.  Some  cultivators  prefer  cuttings  ;  others  tubers. 
Either  the  one  or  the.  other,  properly  treated,  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  flowers. 

Planting  the  roots. — We  will  suppose  the  plants  to  be  stand- 
ing in  pots:  whether  raised  from  seed,  cuttings  or  tubers,  is  im- 
material. We  will  also  suppose  the  soil  to  have  been  duly  pre- 
pared, as  we  have  before  mentioned.  Mark  out  the  rows  where 
the  plants  are  to  stand;  dig  the  holes,  and,  carefully  turning  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  place  them  therein;  fill  up  with  fine  soil, 
and  finish  with  a  light  watering.  The  depth  of  planting  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  plant;  we  generally  set  from  one  to  two 
inches  deeper  than  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots:  if  the 
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steins  are  weak  we  increase  the  distance  slightly;  if  tubers  are 
set  out,  they  should  be  covered  about  two  inches. 

The  planting  season  may  commence  early  in  May,  and  be 
continued  until  July.  A  succession  of  roots  may  be  set  out 
every  fortnight  for  six  weeks;  for  a  main  bloom,  however,  to 
be  in  full  splendor  by  the  middle  of  September,  from  the  1st  to 
the  15th  of  June  is  the  most  proper  time,  that  is,  suppos- 
ing the  plants  to  be  growing  and  well  rooted  in  pots,  and  four  or 
five  inches  high.  We  have  some  data,  which  have  been  taken 
by  ourselves,  of  the  progress  of  plants.     They  run  thus: — 

Dahlias  planted  the  20th  of  June  were  budded  the  first  of 
August,  and  in  full  flower  about  the  25th  of  September. 

A  few  plants  set  out  the  5th  of  July,  and  carefully  attended, 
were  in  bud  the  10th  of  August,  and  in  full  bloom  the  30th  of 
September. 

A  few  others  planted  the  18th  of  July,  and  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  flowered  in  good  perfection  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember; these  were  dwarf  varieties,  (about  three  feet.) 

But  we  merely  insert  these  facts,  that  those  who  desire  it  may 
have  some  guide  to  the  time  of  their  flowering,  from  the  period 
of  setting  out  the  roots. 

Summer  management^  pruning^  ^c. — Considerable  depends, 
for  the  well  doing  of  the  plants,  upon  the  summer  culture,  prun- 
ing, &c.  Few  cultivators  trim  oflf  the  branches  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  plants  in  good  shape;  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  growers, 
in  this  country,  never  take  a  single  lateral  shoot  from  a  plant.  Some 
kinds  need  but  little  pruning,  while  others  require  a  monthly  cutting 
away  of  half  the  superfluous  branches.  We  shall  mention  some 
varieties  which  particularly  need  it.  After  the  plants  have  be- 
come established,  and  acquired  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inch- 
es, they  should  each  be  carefully  staked  with  strong  poles,  cut 
to  or  near  the  various  heights  which  it  is  supposed  the  respect- 
ive varieties  will  attain.  These  should  be  driven  into  the  ground 
sufficiently  to  hold  them  firm:  lie  the  plants  neatly  to  them  as 
they  advance,  and  allow  no  lateral  shoots  to  grow  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  for  the  tall  growing  kinds, 
nor  within  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  for  the  dwarfs.  If  the  weath- 
er should  be  dry  they  will  need  water,  and  some  old  coarse  ma- 
nure,* laid  at  and  around  the  base  of  the  stems,  will  keep  the  soil 
cool  and  moist,  and  enhance  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
blooms.  When  the  buds  appear  occasional  supplies  of  liquid 
manure,  perhaps  twice  a  week,  will  also  be  very  beneficial. 
Keep  down  all  weeds,  and  no  other  care  is  requisite  until  the 
roots  are  taken  up. 

To  prune  dahlias  judiciously  requires  some  judgment  and  con- 
siderable practice:  it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side;  and 
to  cut  away  too  much  is  worse  than  too  little.     Commence  with 
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lateral  shoots:  only  one  main  stem,  in  any  coie,  should  be  al* 
lowed  to  grow;  when  the  laterals  appear,  nip  them  out  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  in  preference  to  using  the  knife,  up  to  the  de- 
sired distance  from  the  soil.  Three  dr  four  should  then  be  suf- 
fered to  proceed  and  be  carefully  tied  to  the  stake;  when  these 
in  their  turn  throw  out  their  laterals,  they  should  also  be  divested 
of  them  to  a  degree,  and  the  centre  of  the  plant  kept  open  to 
the  sun  and  air;  not  so  much  open,  we  do  not  mean,  as  to  take  out 
the  whole  centre  of  the  bush,  but  to  cut  away  all  cross  branches 
and  weak  shoots.  Dodds's  Mary  is  an  example  of  excessive 
growth  and  profusion  of  both  branches  and  buds;  and  without 
considerable  trimming  the  blooms  are  very  inferior.  Criterion 
is  another,  and  we  might  name  many,  but  these,  we  presume, 
will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  remarks.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  require  bgt  litde  pruning;  Princess  Victoria,  (Widnall's,) 
Rising  Sun,  King  of  Dahlias,  &c.  should  be  cut  veiy  cautiously. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  pruning,  otherwise 
than  to  note,  that  those  which  are  disposed  to  branch  very  freely 
require  the  most;  and  those  which  make  erect  growths  with  few 
laterals  the  least.  Once  a  fortnight,  certainly,  the  plants  should 
be  looked  carefully  over,  pruned,  divested  of  superfluous  buds, 
(particularly  imperfect  ones,)  and  tied  up  safely  to  the  stakes. 
One  sudden  and  violent  wind,  when  unprepared,  might  destroy 
all  the  labors  and  cherished  expectations  of  a  whole  season. 

Suckers  often  spring  from  the  root,  and  if  allowed  to  grow 
take  away  considerable  nourishment,  which  would  otherwise  pass 
into  the  main  stem.  When  such  suckers  begin  to  grow  they 
should  be  immediately  taken  off.  If  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
variety,  a  small  portion  of  the  root  should  be  slit  off  with  the 
sucker;  plant  in  a  pot,  and  with  proper  attention  it  will  form 
handsome  tubers  by  October.  If  plants  are  not  wished  for,  cut 
them  off  close  up  to  the  place  from  whence  they  issue.  Some 
kinds  appear  to  throw  up  suckers  from  a  constitutional  habit. 
Jupiter  (Widnall's,)  and  Dodds's  Maryare  two  of  this  character. 

In  dry  soils  moss  may  be  used  very  advantageously.  The 
past  season  we  spread  about  two  inches  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  around  the  plants;  this  kept  the  earth  constantly  moist,  thus 
not  subjecting  the  roots,  which  always,  when  the  plants  are  vigor- 
ous, approach  the  surface,  to  the  alternations  of  drought  and  wet. 
It  also  prevents  the  soil  from  becoming  baked,  as  it  frequently 
will  when  the  plants  are  abundantly  watered.  In  the  moss  the 
roots  run  freely,  and  when  the  water  is  administered  the  points, 
or  spoDgioIes,  as  they  are  termed,  take  it  up  more  readily  than 
they  would  if  turned  upon  a  dry  surface,  where  it  immediately 
passes  away,  or  is  quickly  evaporated.  We  have  only  tried  the 
experiment  one  season:  we  shall  endeavor  to  continue  it  the 
coming  summer,  and  we  would  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  cul- 
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tivatorS)  more  particularly  amateurs.  Continual  watering  washes 
the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  dis6gures  the  appearance  of  the  beds, 
while  clear  moss  lias  a  freshness  and  neatness  about  it  which  am- 
ply repays  for  the  trouble  of  procuring  it. 

Taking  vp  the  roots^  their  preservation^  ^c. — We  have  thus 
arrived  at  the  close  of  the  season — to  the  time  of  taking  up  the 
tubers.  There  are  various  opinions  respecting  the  time  of  tak- 
ing up  the  roots;  some  cultivators  say  as  soon  as  the  branches 
are  destroyed  by  frost,  and  others  not  until  cold  sets  in  and  the 
ground  freezes.  The  advocates  of  the  former  system  state  that 
the  roots  immediately  push  new  shoots  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  ground,  while  those  who  advocate  the  latter  affirm  that  they 
are  better  ripened,  and  thus  rendered  more  certain  of  being 
safely  kept  during  the  winter.  We  have  tried  each  mode,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  pronounce  the  one  or  the*  other  to  be  the  most 
safe;  considerable  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  plants  and 
the  dryness  or  wetness  of  autumn.  If  the  autumn  has  been  very 
dry,  and  the  plants  have  suffered  for  water,  until  the  time  when 
the  frost  has  killed  the  tops,  and  heavy  rains  ensue  afterwards, 
it  would  most  certainly  be  a  judicious  mode  to  take  them  up  im- 
mediately; but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fall  has  been  wet,  and, 
after  frost,  dry  and  fine  weather  ensues,  then,  undoubtedly,  it 
would  be  as  well  or  better  to  let  the  tubers  remain  a  few  weeks 
in  the  ground.  Judgment  alone  is  the  guide  in  this  case  as  in 
others:  to  be  on  the  safest  side,  we  should  prefer  taking  up  early 
than  late.  The  most  important  thing  to  guard  against  is  the  pre- 
mature starting  of  the  eyes  of  the  tubers. 

When  the  frost  has  destroyed  the  leaves  and  stems  they  should 
be  immediately  cut  away  as  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  as 
possible,  below,  if  it  can  be  done,  where  the  frost  has  reached; 
then  let  a  little  earth  be  drawn  over  the  crowns  of  the  root,  so 
as  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  all  is  done  till  such  time  as  the  ope- 
ration of  taking  up  is  decided  upon.  For  this  purpose  a  dry 
day  should  be  selected,  and  the  work  carefully  performed.  With 
a  spade  take  away  the  soil  from  the  roots:  lift  them  steadily,  and 
shake  off  as  much  of  the  soil  as  possible.  Carry  them  into  an 
airy  shed  or  other  dry  situation,  out  of  the  way  of  the  hot  sun,^ 
and  there  let  diem  remain  a  few  days:  then  pack  them  away  in 
the  cellar,  the  green-house,  or  wherever  it  is  intended  to  keep 
them. 

The  modes  of  preserving  dahlias  during  winter  are  many  and 
various.  If  the  roots  are  well  grown,  well  ripened,  and  well 
taken  up,  they  will  keep  almost  any  where  out  of  the  danger  of 
frost.  But  this  is  so  seldom  the  case,  that  some  more  particular 
precautions  appear  to  be  necessary  for  their  safety  during  their 
dormant  season.  One  cultivator  has  informed  us  that  he  barrels 
the  roots  up,  like  potatoes;  another  that  he  packs  or  throws  them 
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in  with  potatoes :  a  third  places  them  in  dry  sand  in  a  dry 
cellar;  a  fourth  keeps  them  on  trellised  shelves  in  the  same  situ- 
ation; a  fifth  under  the  stages  of  a  green-house,  and  others  in 
ovens,  &c.  &c.  We  have  generally  kepi  ours,  or  at  least  the 
more  choice  ones,  in  the  green-house,  where,  we  think,  if  it  is 
a  dry  one,  they  keep  as  well  as  any  where:  we  have  also  kept 
them  in  a  cellar,  laid  on  shelves,  with  good  success.  Id  cellars 
where  there  are  furnaces  they  keep  remarkably  well.  But  as 
there  are  but  few  cultivators  who  possess  gccen-houses,  and  fewer 
who  have  cellars  with  furnaces,  we  can  only  say  that,  as  far  as 
we  are  informed,  they  will  keep  well  in  boxes,  or  on  shelves  in 
any  ordinary  dry  cellar.  In  a  damp  one  they  are  almost  sure 
to  perish.  In  whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed,  no  frost 
or  dampness  should  be  allowed  to  penetrate.  Look  them  over, 
at  least,  once  a  month,  and  if  any  sign  of  decay  appears  it  should 
be  cut  away.     Preserve  their  names  carefully. 

We  have  thus  been  explicit,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  consid- 
erable space,  in  order  that  every  thing  in  relation  to  their  culti- 
vation might  be  understood.  Many  of  oUr  friends  have  given 
up  the  growth  of  this  most  splendid  flower,  on  account  of  the 
ill  success  which  they  have  experienced.  We  hope  that  what 
we  have  said  will  explain  away  all  the  difficulties  in  cultivation 
which  have  been  encountered.  We  are  confident  that  the  dahlia 
can  be  grown  in  any  soil,  even  where  it  is  not,  naturally,  more 
than  six  inches  in  depth:  and  the  want  of  proper  soil,  we  believe, 
has  been  the  one  great  obstacle  to  their  growth.  Insects  have 
been  supposed  to  have  caused  disappointment  in  many  instances, 
but  we  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  dahlia  is  so  rapid  a  grower, 
when  flourishing  in  vigor,  that  the  attacks  of  these  insidious  foes 
are  rendered  comparatively  harmless.  The  worst  results  which 
we  have  ever  experienced  by  them,  has  been  the  destruction  of 
the  petals  of  some  choice  and  beautiful  flower,  upon  which  we 
had  set  our  hopes,  vt^hile  anxiously  awaiting  its  full  expansion. 
But  in  one  night  all  our  highest  expectations  have  been  destroy- 
ed, and  morning  has  revealed  to  our  eyes  a  disfigured  flower, 
which,  the  evening  previous,  bid  fair  to  excel  all  that  we  had 
imagined  lovely  in  the  dahlia.  The  first  time  we  have  perceived 
these  insects  was  the  past  season,  and  so  late  that  we  had  not 
time  to  institute  any  experiments.  In  England  they  are  troubled 
in  this  way  with  earwigs^  which  they  catch  by  hanging  some  hol- 
low reed  upon  the  stake,  into  which  they  enter  during  the  day, 
and  are  thus  entrapped  and  destroyed. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  new  varieties.  But  every  year  brings  forward  something 
superior  in  beauty,  and  we  have  thought  it  best  not  to  occupy 
our  pages  with  mere  catalogue  descriptions.  Hoping  that  what 
we  have  written  may  be  the  means  of  extending  the  cultivaiion 
of  this  magnificent  flower,  we  close  our  observations  at  this  time. 
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Belmont  Place^  Mr.  Cushing^s^  Feb.  28th. — We  have  never 
visited  this  fine  place  when  the  collection  of  plants  looked  belter 
than  they  do  at  the  present  nnoment.  The  specinoens  of  the  va- 
rious plants  have  continued  to  increase  in  size,  and  have  now  ac- 
quired sufficient  strength  to  bloom  abundantly  and  with  full  vigor. 
Some  new  additions  have  been  made,  though  not  to  any  great 
extent,  and  those  who  seek  for  new  varieties  will  find  less  at  Mr. 
Cushing's  than  at  some  other  private  gardens  and  nurseries. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made,  the  past  year,  on  the 
place.  Since  our  last  visit  Mr.  Gushing  has  erected  a  large, 
convenient  and  well  constructed  dwelling  for  Mr.  Haggerston, 
at  the  opposite  point  from  where  he  formerly  resided,  situated 
on  the  main  road  to  West  Cambridge:  attached  to  the  dwelling 
is  a  fine  dairy,  erected  in  a  beautiful  style,  and  finished  in  a 
superior  and  workmanlike  manner.  It  will  serve  as  a  model  to 
all  who  may  feel  desirous  of  adding  such  structures  to  their 
farms.  We  hope,  at  some  future  time,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Gushing,  to  ofiiier  our  readers  a  plan  of  this  building.  Many 
more  improvements  are  contemplated  and  making;  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  erection  of  a  new  mansion,  upon,  or  near, 
the  site  of  the  present  one,  which,  we  have  understood,  will  be 
razed  to  the  ground  in  the  spring.  But  we  reserve  our  remarks 
on  this  subject  until  another  opportunity. 

The  green-house,  or  large  centre  house  of  the  main  range, 
which  we  entered  first,  is  arranged  in  excellent  order.  Gerani- 
ums and  roses  cover  the  two  first  stages,  and  the  miscellaneous 
plants  occupy  the  back  stage:  one  of  the  small  end  stages  is 
filled  with  heaths,  and  the  opposite  one  with  various  plants, — the 
whole  flourishing  in  full  health,  and  displaying  one  dense  mass  of 
luxuriant  foliage  and  beautiful  flowers.  Entering  the  house  from 
the  front,  the  first  plants  that  strike  the  eye  are  an  Aziilea  indica 
hybrida,  and  A.  Iedif61ia,  both  covered  with  a  profusion  of  crim- 
son and  white  blossoms.  A  plant  of  £rica  c6ncolor,  about  five 
feet  high,  and  one  sheet  of  bloom,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  surpassingly  elegant  objects  we  have  ever  seen.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  in  threes  upon  the  point  of  every  terminal 
shoot;  they  are  tubular,  slightly  curved  downward,  a  little  open 
at  the  mouth,  of  a  brilliant  and  glossy  red,  tipped  with  pale  yel- 
low. It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  showiest  in  cultivation:  the 
plant  was  imported  from  Liverpool  two  years  since,  and  is 
probably  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  plants,)  only 
m  this  collection.  On  the  back  stage,  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  these  plants,  the  lemons  and  oranges  were  literally  loaded 
with  their  golden  fruit:  several  small  plants  of  rhododendrons 
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were  superb  with  from  three  to  ten  heads  of  flowers  each:  we 
could  not  observe,  out  of  several  plants  in  bloom,  any  two  which 
were  alike,  though  they  were  mostly  imported  for  one  kind. 
One  received  for  the  R.  Russellidnum  has  not  proved  to  be 
true. 

The  geraniums  had  scarcely  begun  to  open  their  buds,  but  a 
fine  show  may  be  expected  from  the  middle  of  March  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  May.  The  heaths  looked,  generally,  very 
well,  and  several  were  in  flower.  JEJ.  c4flfra?  and  persoluta  both 
charming,  as  was  also  the  arborea,  which  was  raised  from  ^eed: 
£.  resinosa,  which  we  have  heretofore  called  4rdens,  has  been 
lovely  for  a  long  period,  and  will  remain  so  for  some  time  to 
come;  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable:  E.  Bowieana,  with  white 
flowers,  had  been  elegant:  E.  ventricosa  sup6rba  was  finely  in 
bud.  Mr.  Haggerston  informs  us  that  he  cannot  see  any  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  ventric6sa;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  valuable 
plant,  and  should  be  extensively  spread  about  in  all  collections. 
Azalea  indica  var.  Smiihii  coccinea  and  ign^scens  were  each 
coming  into  flower:  they  somewhat  resemble  each  other  both  in 
the  color  of  the  flowers  and  the  habit  of  growth;  the  former  is, 
however,  the  most  abundant  bloomer,  often  producing  six  to  eight 
blossoms  in  a  cluster.  A  strong  plant  of  either  kind  would  have 
an  imposing  efiect  in  full  bloom,  and  contrast  finely  with  the 
snowy  blossoms  of  the  ledifolia,  or  the  light  rosy  purple  tints  of 
the  indica  hybrida. 

But  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  the  plants  was  the  •  iZhodod^n- 
dron  hybridum,  the  largest  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The 
plant  has  been  in  ill  health,  but  is  now  fast  recovering.  Two 
years  since,  in  the  winter,  at  which  time  we  made  mention  of 
it,  this  very  plant  was  turned  into  the  border,  in  one  of  the  com- 
partments next  to  the  green-house;  but  it  soon  showed  signs  of 
disease,  and  Mr.  Haggerston  had  it  taken  up  and  potted:  it  soon 
began  to  mend,  and  every  branch  has  produced  a  cluster  of  buds, 
which  were  now  expanding:  more  xhzn  forty  of  its  brilliant  hued 
umbels  presented  as  magnificent  a  sight  as  could  be  imagined^ 
and  more  than  fifty  more  will  be  added  to  this  great  number  by 
the  middle  of  March;  and  from  that  period  until  early  in  April 
it  will  preserve  all  its  attractions.  No  one  who  looks  upon  this 
plant,  and  possesses  a  green-house,  can  be  contented  to  rest 
satisfied  until  he  obtains  one;  and  indeed  those  who  do  not 
own  so  desirable  a  structure  need  not  be  denied  the  gratification 
of  beholding  its  great  beauty,  for  any  ordinary  cellar  will  pre- 
serve a  plant  in  good  health,  which  will  display  its  blossoms  by 
being  brought  into  the  parlor  in  March,  or  in  the  open  air  in  the 
month  of  May. 

In  small  pots,  upon  the  front  shelves,  plants  of  the  Lobelia 
bicolor  were  profusely  laden  with  its  blue  and  silver  flowers: 
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gracefully  declined  in  its  babit  of  growtb,  but  with  the  flowers 
on  upright  peduncles,  it  formed  one  of  most  exquisite  objects 
which  we  noticed.  Crnidia  pinif61ia  here,  as  well  as  at  other 
places,  we  found  in  full  flower.  The  double  furze,  or  whin,  of 
which  there  is  here  a  small  but  thrifty  plant,  added  gayness,  by 
its  golden  tints,  to  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  camellias,  rhododen- 
drons, &c.  A  species  of  ^Spirs^a  from  China,  which  we  have 
also  previously  noticed,  was  full  of  its  pretty  flowers.  But  we 
need  not  enumerate  all  the  plants,  as  they  have  principally  been 
noticed  at  length  heretofore.  On  the  rafters  Mr.  Haggerston 
has  trained  a  Greville,  multiflora  and  Lady  Banks's  yellow  and 
white  roses,  and  the  Wistkrta  Consequ^na.  The  Lady  Banks's 
white  had  opened  a  cluster  of  its  tiny  blossoms,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  there  will  be  a  very  pretty  display.  The  multiflora  reach- 
es to  the  top  of  the  house.  We  hope  Mr.  Haggerston  will  bud 
the  strong  shoots  of  this  plant  with  the  various  tea  roses  the 
coming  season;  nothing  could  exceed  it  in  beauty  when  in 
flower. 

In  the,  compartment  adjoining  the  green-house,  between  that 
and  the  stoves,  where  the  large  rhododendron,  just  mentioned, 
was  formerly  planted,  and  which  at  this  time  has  two  large  ca- 
mellias growing  in  the  border,  we  found  two  splendid  peonies 
in  bloom;  P.  Jiloutan  papaverkcea  had  upwards  of  fifteen  flow- 
ers expanded,  and  some  buds  yet  to  open,  and  the  var.  B4nk$ta 
was  literally  breaking  down  with  more  than  twenty-fivt  blossoms, 
fully  open,  some  of  which  would  measure  twenty-five  inches  in 
circumference:  so  heavy  were  the  flowers,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  of  them  it  was  found  necessary  to  tie  up  to  stakes,  to 
prevent  them  from  drooping,  and  to  make  them  show  to  advan- 
tage. The  papaver^cea  was  equally  as  superb,  and  we  scarcely 
know  which  we  should  choose  were  we  compelled  to  cultivate 
but  one  of  the  two.  Both  varieties  are  among  the  showiest 
plants  which  ornament  either  the  green-house  or  the  conserva- 
tory. It  is  true  their  blossoms  are  rather  fugitive,  but  their 
enormous  size  and  the  profusion  of  them  repay  in  a  decree  their 
short  duration.  The  large  single  camellia  which  Mr.  Haggers- 
ton inarched  last  season  had  been  in  great  beauty,  from  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  its  blossoms:  many  of  the  inarchings  flowered 
very  handsomely.  Some  peach  trees  in  pots,  standing  here,  were 
setting  their  fruit  finely.  A  Greville  rose,  trained  to  the  back 
wall,  was  showing  several  clusters  of  buds. 

The  stoves  aflford  less  gratification,  now  that  the  pines  take 
up  so  much  room,  than  heretofore:  what  space  there  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  shelves  on  the  back  wall  and  the  curb  to  the  pit, 
is  stocked  with  pretty  things.  Among  others  Bl^tta  Tanker- 
▼illo;  was  very  conspicuous.  Allaminda  cath&rtica,  with  its 
yellow  blossoms,  was  beautiful.     Petunia  B16ck{,  raised  from 
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seed  last  summer,  and  a  rerr  handsome  variely,  made  a  fine  ap* 
pearance.  Passifl6ra  phoenicea,  which  was  received  from  Liv- 
erpool about  two  years  since,  has  not  yet  flowered;  the  plant 
has  made  a  very  vigorous  growth,  and  Air.  Haggerston  hopes  to 
see  its  blossoms  the  coming  summer,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
most  elegant  of  all  the  species.  P.  Keraiesina  is  so  weak  a 
growing  species,  that  notwithstanding  the  individual  beauty  of  the 
blossoms  it  will  not,  we  fear,  become  a  very  great  favorite  in 
collections.  It  probably  requires  a  somewhat  different  treatment 
from  the  quadrangulkris  and  its  allies. 

Combr^tum  purp{lreum  was  just  putting  out  its  new  wood, 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  its  flower  buds.  Astrapee^a  Wallicbn 
has  flowered  the  present  season.  The  cactuf es  are  looking  well 
and  showing  flower  buds.  C^reus  phyllanthoides  flowered  here 
not  long  since,  and  the  tube  of  the  blossom  was  upwards  of  ten 
inches  m  lengili;  Mr.  Haggerston  informs  us,  however,  that  it  is 
not  worth  growing,  and  the  plant,  which  is  .large,  will  be  grafted 
in  a  few  weeks.  On  a  plant  of  C.  speciosissimus  Mr.  Haggers- 
ton has  been  trying  an  experiment;  this  is  to  give  it  a  sunny  and 
warm  situation,  so  as  to  harden  and  ripen  wood,  when,  it  is 
stated,  it  will  produce  flowers  as  freely  as  the  Epiphyllum  spe- 
cidsum.  Mr.  Haggerston  has,  as  well  as  ourselves,  much  doubt 
respecting  its  utility:  it  is  wholly  artificial,  and  will  not  answer 
any  good  purpose.     C^reus  grandifldrus  has  ripened  seed. 

The  pines  are  doing  well,  and  are  preparing  to  throw  up  fine 
buds.  On  the  rafters  the  vines  had  pushed  several  inches,  and 
were  showing  many  fine  clusters  of  buds,  and  a  good  crop  may 
be  anticipated  very  early.  We  shall  endeavor  to  note  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston's  practice,  in  order  to  see  what  *  success  will  attend  the 
raising  of  grapes  in  pmeries. 

From  the  stoves  we  visited  the  graperies,  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  range.  Here  we  found  the  experiment  about  being  put 
into  operation  for  the  retarding  of  the  grape  crop.  The  mode 
is  that  communicated  by  Dr.  Torrey,  at  page  12  of  the  present 
volume,  translated  from  the  German.  It  is  gratifying  in  a  high 
degree  to  see  this  system  about  to  be  tested  here,  and  we  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Gushing  is  the  first  one  to  make  the  attempt;  if  it 
succeeds,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will,  (and  whether  it  does  or 
not  we  shall  inform  our  readers,)  we  shall  feel  gratified  in  know- 
ing that  through  our  Magazine  the  method  was  given  to  Ameri- 
can cultivators.  Mr.  Haggerston  will  pursue  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent course  from  that  of  the  system  alluded  to;  it  is  this:  the 
vines  are  already  buried  in  the  earth,  and  as  soon  as  warm  weath- 
er advances  he  intends  to  cover  the  border,  as  well  as  the  plants, 
with  ice;  on  this  leaves,  and  on  the  whole  boards. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  last  year,  the  crop  was  considera- 
bly retarded  by  simply  covering  the  bouse  and   border  with 
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boards:  this  will  be  fayorable  to  the  success  of  the  system  now 
under  practice,  as  the  vines  will  not  be  near  so  easily  excited  as 
those  grown  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Mr.  Haggerston  stated  to 
us  that  grapes  were  cut,  in  most  excellent  order,  from  these  very 
vines,  as  late  as  the  first  of  February  of  the  present  year.  We 
feel  a  great  degree  of  interest  in  this  experiment,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  ourselves  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  vines 
through  the  season;  and  we  shall,  if  possible,  induce  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston to  give  us  a  diary  of  the  daily,  or,  at  least,  monthly,  pro- 
gress of  the  vines  subjected  to  the  new  system. , 

In  the  back  sheds  of  the  houses  we  found  two  fine  beds  of 
mushrooms,  which  have  produced  freely  all  the  winter:  bushels 
have  been  picked  from  them.  We  were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  grown  upon  the  place,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  they  are  getting  to  be  an  indispensable  article  for  the  table. 
We  wish  to  see  them  grown  for  the  market,  and  hope  Mr.  Mc 
Culiough  or  Mr.  Mason  will  take  the  hint  from  this  to  do  so. 
The  pits,  in  the  forcing  ground,  are  in  operation,  and  we  found 
two  difiTerent  plantations  of  cauliflowers  coming  on;  the  plants  of 
one  of  them  were  quite  large.  Beans,  in  pots,  were  also  coming 
forward,  and  at  one  end  of  the  pit  preparations  were  making  for 

J>lanting  cucumbers.     This  pit  answers  every  purpose  for  early 
brcing. 

Mr.  Hi^erston  intends  making  a  short  visit  to  New  York  in 
a  few  days.  We  have  no  doubt  be  will  be  highly  pleased  with 
his  journey.  Every  head  gardener  of  such  places  as  Mr.  Cush- 
ing's  and  Col.  Perkins's  should  make  at  least  one  annual  visit  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Their  employers,  as  well  as 
themselves,  would  reap  great  advantages  from  such  visits*  We 
wish  him  a  pleasant  journey. 

Oakley  Place,  Mr.  Prattle,  Feb.  3. — The  collection  here 
has  received  but  few  additions  during  the  past  two  years.  There 
are,  however,  some  excellent  specimens  of  various  plants;  among 
others  two  white  azaleas,  which  we  have  before  noticed:  one 
was  at  this  time  displaying  its  snowy  blossoms  in  great  profu* 
sion;  the  other  was  coming  forward:  a  very  large  phcenicea  was 
also  nearly  in  bloom.  The  large  Jlckaa  iongifdlia,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  headed  down,  was  showy  with  its  yellow  racemes 
of  flowers.  A  very  pretty  species  of  Babidna,  with  large  deep 
blue  flowers,  also  attracted  our  attention.  Lady  Banks's  double 
white  rose  had  expanded  a  cluster  of  blossoms:  Mr.  McLennan 
showed  us  a  plant  upwards  of  four  feet  high,  which  has  been 
grown  from  a  bud  since  last  July,  at  which  time  a  Boursalt  rose 
in  a  pot  was  made  use  of  for  the  stock.  The  plant  is  full  of 
buds,  which  will  open  in  a  few  weeks:  it  is  trained  round  a  few 
stakes,  and  will  be  a  lovely  object.  We  cannot  too  highly  re- 
commend the  practice  of  budding  the  weaker  growing  roses  on 
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strong  growing  stocks;  all  the  tea  roses,  particularly  tlie  yellow, 
the  noisettes,  and  many  others,  produce  much  finer  specimens 
of  flowers.  The  Lady  Banks  rose,  both  the  white  and  yellow, 
are  shy  in  producing  flowers  on  small  plants,  but  when  budded 
they  bloom  the  first  season. 

But  the  finest  display  which  will  be  made  here  will  be  the 
Wistiiria  Consequkna,  which  is  trained  to  the  trellis  on  the  back 
wall:  it  has  now  upwards  of  thirty  large  clusters  of  buds  upon 
it,  and  it  is  probable  it  will  be  the  first  plant  which  has  flowered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  except  the  premature  blossoms  of  one 
or  two  plants  in  small  pots.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  green-house 
climbers  known,  and  no  one  should  be  without  a  plant.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  all  who  see  this  plant  when  in  full  beauty  will 
be  anxious  to  possess  it.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  stood  out  in  New  York  for  several  years,  and  flower- 
ed well  every  season:  it  will  undoubtedly,  with  slight  protection, 
succeed  as  well,  and  flower  equally  abundantly,  planted  on  a  South 
border,  where  it  could  be  trained  to  a  wall  or  fence.  It  is  of 
slow  progress  until  it  attains  a  little  size,  when  it  is  one  of  the 
roost  rapid  growers. 

The  camellias  have  flowered  well,  but  were  now  done.  Po* 
lygala  grandifldra  was  opening.  Mr.  McLennan  has  raised  some 
seedling  heaths,  which  look  exceedingly  well:  we  hope  there 
will  be  some  new  kinds;  it  is  desirable  that  seeds  of  all  the  more 
choice  should  be  procured  from  abroad,  as  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  import  a  plant  alive.  We  predict  a  pretty  general  cultiva- 
tion of  the  heaths  when  they  are  known,  and  we  are  anxious 
that  many  of  the  best  shoidd  be  introduced  by  the  means  of  seeds. 
An  abundance  of  stocks,  roses,  geraniums,  &c.  were  blooming 
finely.  The  grape  vines  on  the  rafters  were  breaking  well, 
and  denoted  a  good  crop.  Every  thing  is  kept  in  the  nicest 
order  by  Mr.  McLennan. 

In  the  forcing-ground  Mr.  McLennan  showed  us  cucumber 
plants  in  pots,  which  were  throwing  out  their  second  rough 
leaves.  The  beds  were  ready  for  hilling  out:  a  warm  day  was 
all  that  was  wanting  to  perform  the  operation  of  transplanting. 
Mr.  McLennan  always  produces  cucumbers  in  good  season,  and 
raises  very  beautiful  specimens. 

Messrs.  Hovey^s^  Canibridgeport. — The  largest  sale  collection 
of  heaths  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is  to  be  found  here,  embracing 
several  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds.  E.  tubifldra,  pubescens,  pu- 
b^scens  m^jor,  c&fiTra?,  herbkcea,  arbdrea  end  bdccans,  are  now 
in  bloom.  The  plants  of  the  latter  are  large  and  well  formed, 
and  are  entirely  covered  with  its  charmingly  beautiful,  globular, 
rosy  corols:  though  less  brilliant  than  the  E.  concolor,  which 
we  have  before  mentioned,  it  is  not  less  attractive:  there  is  a 
grace  in  the  formation  and  disposition  of  the  flowers,  and  a  live- 
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liness  in  their  rich  tints,  which  are  found  in  but  few  species. 
The  only  objection  to  it  is,  the  faded  appearance  of  its  foliage, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  form  their  buds,  and  until  they  have  finish- 
ed their  blooming;  but  this  is  more  than  a  hundred  times  compen- 
sated by  its  every  other  claim  to  admiration.  This  species  has 
also  been  found,  so  far,  in  this  collection,  of  simple  culture,  the 
only  precaution  necessary  being  to  water  cautiously,  and  to  give 
the  pots  a  good  drainage  of  nearly  or  quite  half  their  depth.  E, 
concinna,  conf<6rta,  ericoides,  giiva,  margaritacea,  and  many  oth- 
ers, are  growing  vigorously,  and  will  probably  attain  sufficient 
size  to  flower  profusely  next  season.  Azalea  indica  phoenicea, 
and  p.  Slogans,  Gillinghdmi,  pulchra,  Youngt,  hybrida,  &c.  are 
each  in  flower.  The  phoenicea  still  stands  superb,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  would  not  bear  away  the  palm  from  every  other 
variety. 

Harrison's  yellow  rose,  budded  on  a  tall  stock,  and  placed  in 
the  green-house,  has  been  very  gay  with  an  abundance  of  its 
golden  flowers,  which,  we  think,  open  better  in  the  month  of 
March,  in  a  cool  green-house,  than  they  do  in  the  open  air,  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather  of  June  and  July.  Several  pots  of  sparax- 
ises,  ixias,  fcc.  are  now  beginning  to  throw  up  their  flower- 
spikes;  and  some  buds  have  already  opened:  there  will  be  a 
pretty  display  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  stove  that  new  and  desirable  plant,  the  Ferb^na  Tweed- 
ieinaj  (of  which  there  is  here  a  fine  stock,)  is  displaying  its  ex- 
quisite deep  crimson  blossoms,  almost  approaching  scarlet.  The 
chamaedrifdlia,  though  more  dazzling  in  its  tints,  is  yet  less  beau- 
tiful, both  on  account  of  its  spare  blooming;,  the  smallness  of  its 
flat  umbels,  and  its  straggling  and  shabby  habit,  especially  during 
winter;  while  the  former  is  a  most  abundant  bloomer,  nearly  to 
a  fault,  the  umbels  very  large,  compact,  and  handsomely  shaped, 
and  the  habit  erect,  with  neat  foliage,  of  a  deep  green  shade.  It 
does  not  seem  near  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider  as 
the  chamedrifolia;  it  also  flowers  well  in  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  that  species,  and  is  kept  through  the  months  of  December  and 
January  in  any  good  green-lK)use.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  ac- 
quisitions to  our  collections  which  has  been  lately  made.  Lan- 
tiina  S^llowi  is  a  decidedly  fine  plant  at  this  season;  it  is  also 
stated  by  Mr.  Paxton,  in  a  late  number  of  his  Magazine  of  BoU 
any,  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  open  garden,  where  it  may  be 
planted  in  a  dry  situation,  and  the  shoots  pegged  down  like  the 
Ferb^na  chamaedrifdlia,  with  which  its  beautiful  purple  heads  of 
flowers  form  a  pleasing  contrast.  Man^ttia  cordif61ia,  just  com- 
mencing to  flower,  after  a  lapse  of  about  two  months,  is  a  fine 
twining  plant  for  the  stove;  its  scarlet  tubular  blossoms,  on  long 
slender  peduncles,  produced  plentifully,  have  a  rich  appearance. 
It  should  be  found    in    every  green-house  collection,  where^ 
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during  summer,  it  would  form  one  of  the  showiest  ornaments. 
Burcb^lla  ^legans  and  JIfyrtus  tomentdsa  have  boih  been  pretty. 
Amaryllu  Johns6ni  and  some  others'  have  also  added  to  the  dis- 
play. Brugm&nsta  sanguinea  and  other  new  things  are  show* 
ing  buds.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  cactuses  will  begin 
to  open  their  blossoms. 

Jit  Mr.  Leathers  green-house  there  is  now  a  fine  display  of 
cactuses.  C^reus  Vand^sia,  Jenkensdni,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  Ack- 
erm&ni  and  speciosissimus  will  each  be  in  splendor  for  some 
time.  Echinoc&tus  Eyriesti  is  also  budded  strongly,  and  will 
undoubtedly  produce  some  fine  large  flowers.  They  are  the 
principal  objects  of  attraction,  excepting  a  few  geraniums,  among 
which  are  some  very  fine  kinds. 

Mr.  Winchester^  Franklin  Place. — We  have  been  highly 
gratified  with  a  view  of  this  fine  private  collection.  Since  last 
season  many  beautiful  plants  have  been  added,  and  the  house  is 
now  filled  to  overflowing.  The  camellias  have  blossomed  well, 
and  at  this  time  Amaryllis  psittacina,  •^ckcia  longifdlia,  Pednia 
Moutan  papaver^cea  var.  bdnkstce,  and  many  other  other  pretty 
things,  were  expanding  their  flowers.  Innumerable  quantities 
of  bulbs,  of  all  sorts,  particularly  hyacinths,  have  enlivened  the 
house  by  the  elegance  nnd  odor  of  their  blossoms.  We  have 
often  been  astonished  to  see  how  few  hyacinths  are  cultivated: 
when  good  kinds  are  procured,  and  they  are  well  grown,  we  do 
not  know  of  a  richer  addition  to  the  green-house  than  a  few  mix- 
ed in  with  the  other  plants,  dififusing  their  grateful  odor  through- 
out the  house,  and  in  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  equalling  many 
a  new  or  rare  plant. 

Mr.  Winchester  has  already  become  satisfied  of  the  want  of  a 
larger  house,  and  he  informs  us  that,  the  ensuing  fall,  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  enlarge  it  to  more  than  twice  its  present  size.  It  will 
be  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  thus  be  of  easy  access  throughout 
the  winter.  We  shall  notice  it  more  at  length  at  another  time. 
—Ed. 

Salem,  March,  1838. — A  few  days  ago  we  embraced  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  look  into  the  private  collections  of  several 
individuals  in  our  goodly  and  ancient  city.  The  first  that  at- 
tracted our  attention  was  that  of  E.  Hersey  Derby,  whose  gar- 
den and  whose  success  in  the  growth  of  the  buckthorn  for  hedges 
are  both  so  familiar  to  the  lover  of  horticulture.  The  two 
houses  are  separated  by  a  high  brick  wall,  on  which  we  noticed 
some  very  fine  peaches,  apparently  well  covered  with  fruit  buds, 
and  on  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  very  handsome 
fruit  last  summer.  The  success  in  growing  the  peach  on  brick 
walls  seems  encouraging  to  the  lovers  of  this  fine  iniit,  who  have 
been  deterred  by  the  inaptitude  of  past  seasons  to  its  produce  on 
standards.     Probably  high  fences  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
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pose,  as  affording  temporary  protection  from  the  late  vernal 
frosts. 

The  green-houses  were  in  good  condition.  We  were  happy 
to  meet  with  an  old  acquaintance  in  Mr.  Willott,  (so  well  known 
to  gardeners  and  lovers  of  fine  flowers,)  whose  services  Mr. 
Derby  has  secured.  The  collection  of  geraniums,  and  indeed 
of  most  of  the  plants,  was  of  the  older  kinds  and  varieties,  but 
well  grown.  We  noticed  several  new  and  undetermined  spe* 
cies  of  New  Holland  and  other  shrubs,  which  were  raised  from 
seed,  and  whose  names  were  either  lost,  or  were  not  sent. 
Buihine  specidsa,  with  its  pretty  golden  flowers,  not  unlike  the 
asphodel,  has  been  sending  up  prolific  spikes  during  the  entire 
winter.  A  fine  plant  of  Passifl6ra  racemdsa  caenlilea?  was  train-* 
ed  to  the  wall.  We  noticed  Sophdra  austr^lis  shooting  from  the 
root,  and  making  its  second  growth.  Young  seedlings  of  Zeph- 
yrinthes  JItam&scOj  sown  last  December,  were  vigorous,  and 
had  produced  three  and  four  leaves.  Much  taste  was  displayed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  stages  and  plants:  and  as  a  private 
conservatory,  it  aflbrds  an  agreeable  recreation  and  employment 
amid  many  a  cheerless  day  of  winter. 

Our  next  call  was  on  Mr.  Wm.  Gardner,  whose  floral  taste 
is  better  known  among  his  friends  than  it  is  abroad.  This  gen- 
tleman has  been  unusually  successful  in  the  growth  of  the  caniel- 
lia,  and  showed  us  numerous  fine  seedlings  which  promise  much, 
raised  from  impregnated  seed.  Very  many  others  were  rising 
in  his  seed-bed,  which  is  very  ingeniously  supplied  with  con- 
stant heat  by  the  use  of  steam  circulating  under  the  pots.  Aza- 
lea phoenicea  was  superb.  Pelargoniums  of  many  of  the  finer 
sorts,  exceeded,  in  size  of  leaf,  anything  we  ever  witnessed: 
the  foliage  of  P,  Daveydntim  was  so  excessive  in  luxuriance  as 
to  have  completely  rendered  it  undistinguishable  to  a  common 
observer,  regarding  its  identity.  A  few  only  were  showing 
flower,  the  house  being  not  forced  during  the  winter.  A  beau- 
tiful Melaleuca  retained  a  few  lingering  blossoms.  A  large  plant 
of  the  far-famed  Greville's  rose  was  showing  its  semi-double  and 
varied  colored  flowers.  Pots  of  healthy  J(/imuli  were  conspicu- 
ous, among  other  herbaceous  and  pretty  annuals.  The  old 
Primula  prs^iitens  retained  its  place  near  the  newer  variety  with 
fimbriated  flowers.  The  collection  will  probably  increase  in 
number  and  variety,  by  the  choice  taste  of  its  proprietor. 

In  the  comparatively  new  formed  collection  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Palfray,  very  prettily  arranged  in  a  house  erected  during  the  past 
summer,  we  observed  many  beautiful  and  some  interesting  speci- 
mens. His  pot  roses,  budded  on  other  varieties,  somewhat  after 
the  plan  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Russell,  (superintendent  of  Mount  Au- 
burn, [vol.  I,  p.  217,])  looked  finely,  and  were  showing  good 
flowers  and  strong  shoots.  We  observed  a  flower  on  a  pale 
straw-colored  China  rose,  either  the  yellow  tea  or  something  re- 
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lated  to  it,  of  great  size,  and  proliferous  in  the  calyx  leaves  19* 
suing  from  the  centre,  affording  an  instance  of  the  proof  De 
Candolle  affords,  of  the  theory  that  petals  are  nothing  but  col- 
ored and  metamorphosed  leaves!  Mr.  Palfray's  amaryUises 
were  looking  well,  and  some  were  pushing  up  flowers.  Several 
cacti  were  producing  fine  fruit.  Primula  prc^nitens  var.  fimbri- 
^ta  was  making  good  seed.  (Xxalis  c6rnua  was  exuberant  in 
flowers  and  strength.  Several  beautiful  mesen^bryantbemums 
were  in  full  blossom.  We  trust  that  the  success  of  Mr.  P.  in 
the  occupation  of  floriculture,  as  an  elegant  relaxation,  will  en* 
courage  hi  mi  to  renewed  efforts,  to  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  in  the  acquisition  of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  lovely  in 
the  kingdom  of  Flora. 

A  peep  into  the  compact  and  crowded  house  of  Messrs.  Put- 
nam, revealed  to  us  very  many  attractive  and  superb  specimens. 
For  pelargoniums  the  public  demand  was  so  great  this  spring  as 
to  nearly  drain  his  stock.  Superb  roses  were  blooming,  on  the 
stage,  amid  which  were  the  tall  stems  of  Amaryllis  psittacina, 
and  a  good  seedling  of  Colville's,  raised,  as  we  should  judge, 
from  impregnated  seed  of  the  first  mentioned  species.  It  pos- 
sessed the  figure  of  A.  psittacina,  but  only  exhibited  an  uniform 
color,  having  none  of  the  beautiful  markings  peculiar  to  the  origi- 
nal. Passifl6ra  alata  looked  vigorous.  The  finer  Cacte^se  were 
in  excellent  condition.  Cereus  Mallas6n«  was  showing  large 
buds  nearly  expanded,  and  the  long  pendant  stems  of  C.  flagelli- 
formis  were  covered  with  crimson  flowers.  Messrs.  P.  excel 
in  their  Cacte^se,  both  as  regards  their  cultivation  and  number  of 
varieties.  Great  number  of  pots  of  Cyclamen  pdrsicum  were 
fading  after  profuse  flowering.  Azalea  phoenicea,  so  attractive 
every  where,  lost  none  of  its  interest  here.  We  were  struck 
with  seedling  pseonies,  from  carefully  selected  seed,  several 
months  old,  and  having  several  vigorous  leaves  each.  Perchance 
from  some  one  of  these  individual  plants  these  gentlemen  may 
give  to  this  city  its  psony,  as  well  as  its  dahlia,  known  to  culti- 
vators as  the  Beauty  of  Salen^. — *** 

[We  are  exceedingly  happy  to  receive,  from  our  kind  correspondent, 
so  agreenble  an  account  of  the  progress  of  horticulture  in  our  sister 
city.  We  have  already  stated  that  a  taste  for  horticulture  was  rapidly 
gaining  ground  here,  and  we  are  glad  to  offer  so  good  evidence  that 
we  were  not  mistaken  in  our  remarks.  Mr.  Derby,  with  Mr.  Willott 
to  manage  his  fine  collection  of  plants,  will  be  able  to  offer  to  the  citi- 
zens a  good  example  of  neatness,  and  what  a  green-house  should  be; 
and  an  inspection  of  some  of  the  fine  specimens,  under  Mr.  Willott'* 
attentive  management,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  creating  a 
greater  desirts  to  excel  in  cultivation.  Messrs.  Putnam's  collection  of 
plants  embraces  many  fine  things,  and  they  are  continually  adding  many 
new  and  choice  articles,  which,  through  them,  will  be  difiTused  among 
all  the  amateur  cultivators.  We  hope  Messrs.  Putnam  will  favor  us 
with  their  mode  of  cultivatiog  the  family  of  cactuses^  in  which  ihey 
greatly  excel — Ed.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Abt.  I.     General  Notices. 

Effect  of  Carbonic  acid  on  vegetation, — M.  Treviranus,  in  his  PAy* 
nologie  Vigktalt  has  stated  that  vegetation  is  not  iio  active  near  Mirin^s 
where  carbonic  acid  is  disen^^ap^ed.  In  reply  to  this  assertion,  M.  Schlei« 
den  has  inserted,  in  Wiegmann'd  Journal  of  Natural  History ,  a  note  to 
prove  to  the  contrary.  According  to  M.  Schleiden,  the  numerous  springs 
in  the  valley  of  Goettingen  contain  a  irreat  quantity  of  disengaged  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  some  carbonate  of  lime  m  solution  ;  and  the  vegeta- 
tion of  their  waters  and  on  their  sides  is  always  vigorous,  more  advanc- 
ed in  spring  and  prolonged  in  autumn,  than  in  other  situations.  Amongst 
the  plants  growing  in  water  was  iSium  angusrif61ium  ;  and  among  those 
growing  on  the  sides  of  the  springs  were  .Ranunculus  lanugindsus,  the 
pilewort,  the  Mai*sh  marvgold  and  Primula  elktior.  It  appears  from 
this,  that  carbonic  acid,  either  when  disengaged,  or  when  al)8orbed  by 
water,  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  on  vegetation.— (Garcf.  Mag,,  trans, 
from  the  French.) 

Silkworms  fed  upon  Rice, — In  a  Chinese  work  on  the  culture  of  the 
silkworm,  lately  translated  into  French  by  M.  S.  Julien,  a  curious  pro- 
cess is  mentioned,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  proved  bv  experi- 
ment. It  is  said  that  in  China,  in  order  to  supply  more  nourishment  to 
the  silkworms,  the  mulberry  leaves  upon  which  they  feed  are  powdered 
with  the  flour  of  rice.  But  M.  Bonafons  of  Turin,  who  translated  the 
work  into  Italian  from  the  French,  wishing  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Chinese  process,  powdered  the  mulberry  leaves  with  the  flour  of  rice, 
with  wheat  flour,  and  with  other  fecula;  and  found  that  these  various 
substances,  which  otherwise  are  not  eaten  by  the  silkworms,  become,  in 
this  case,  excellent  nourishment,  and  cause  the  worms  to  develop  them- 
selves more  rapidly.  The  cocoons  of  the  silkworms  fed  upon  rice  flour 
are  much  flner  an(l  heavier  than  usual.  The  other  kinds  of  fecula  did 
not  produce  a  satisfactory  result ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  experi- 
ments made  among  European  growers  of  silkworms,  with  diflerent  fari- 
naceous substances,  some  substitute  may  be  found  for  the  rice. 

Preservation  of  Plants. — M.  D^Enubonne  prepared  a  case  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  entirely  exclude  the  air  ;  he  then  mixed  potters'  clay  and 
cows'  dung  together,  with  water  enough  to  render  them  liquid  ;  with 
this  he  covered  the  steins  of  some  young  trees  which  he  wished  to  con- 
vey to  the  Mauritias,  and  he  also  steeped  in  it  the  roots;  he  then  cover- 


ed them  with  common  moss,  and  fllleu  un  all  the  interstices  with  straw. 

Ily  ;  and,  wne 
of  the  voyage,  not  only  were  the  trees  alivu,  but  bearing  both  leaves  and 


He  closed  the  case  hermetically  ;  and,  wiien  it  was  opened  at  the   end 


blossoms. — (Mhenceum.) 

Errors  of  the  French  Florists  and  Nurserymen. — Mr.  Rivers  states, 
in  his  new  work  on  roses,  that  **in  forming  a  collection  of  roses  from  the 
French  gardeners,  great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  by  their  incor- 
rectness in  the  names  of  their  plants;  this  inattention,  to  call  it  by  no 
worse  name,  has  long  been  the  bane  of  commercial  gardening.  In  thi» 
country  [England]  ulmot<t  every  nurseryman  is  now  aware  of  the  great 
responsibility  he  is  under  as  to  correct  nomenclature.  Bift,  in  France, 
they  manage  things  diflerently,  certainly  not  'better;'  for  if  a  Parisian 
culfivntor  raises  a  good  rose  from  seed,  and  gives  it  a  popular  name,  a 
provincial  florist  will  immediately  give  some  of  his  seedlings,  perhaps  a^ 
very  inferior  rose,  the  same  naiiie^  so  that  there  are  often  two  or  threor 
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roses  bearing  the  same  name;  and,  if  the  original,  or  most  siiperior  va- 
riety, is  ordered,  ten  to  one  if  you  can  get  it;  ns  the  French  norist  gen- 
erally gives  you  that  which  is  most  convenient  for  him  to  send,  quite 
regardless  of  what  you  wish  for.  This  is  carried  to  an  extreme  of  which 
only  those  well  and  intimately  acquainted  with  roses  can  form  a  just 
idea." — {Gard.  Mag.)  [We  have  found  this,  ourselves,  to  be  precisely 
the  case.  But  not  onlyr  does  the  practice  prevail  with  roses,  but  with 
almost  every  class  of  popular  plants.  The  catalogues  of  camellias,  in 
particular,  abound  with  synonyms:  we  have  known  one  kind  to  have 
Denu  received  under  four  names.  We  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
same  way  in  which  Mr.  Rivers  remarks;  out  of  a  large  collection  of 
superb  roses  which  were  received,  but  few  of  them  were  distinct.  The 
penchant  of  the  French  florists  to  acquire  a  speedy  fortinie  and  then 
to  retire  from  the  trade  is  so  great,  that  they  resort  to  every  means  to 
do  so.  The  English  gardeners  have,  heretofore,  had  but  little  to  do 
with  the  French  cultivators,  on  this  account,  except  in  roses,  in  which 
flower  they  so  greatly  excel.  Those  who  import  plants  from  the  French 
nurserymen  must  prepare  themselves  for  disappointment. — Ed,] 

Discrimination  of  Soils. — "  Define  your  terms."  Nothing  can  be 
wiser  than  this  precept;  for  *' confusion  worse  confounded"  cannot  6e, 
than  that  which  prevails  in  the  attempts  made  to  describe  soils.  Loams 
of  all  textures,  marls^  chalky,  sandy  soils,  all  are  involved  in  perplexity 
and  mystery;  and  these  can  only  be  removed  by  a  due  attention  to 
chemical  analyses.  On  one  subject  only  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
notice  to  insist;  because  it  may,  without  much  waste  of  room,  be  imme- 
diately understood. 

Gardeners  are  constantly  using  the  word  peat  f  Now  what  do  they 
intend  to  express.^  Peat — properly  so  culled — is  the  stiff  adhesive  mass 
of  decayed  vegetation  which  is  dug  out  of  peat-bogs  or  tubaries:  peo- 
ple burn  it,  and  the  ashes  prove  a  valuable  manure  to  cold  stiff  lands. 
Dut  fresh  peat  is  to  the  gardener  a  vile  inert  mass — a  substance  so  infi- 
nitely super-charged  with  swamped  vegetable  matters,  when  compared 
to  the  small  proportions  of  earthly  constituents  in  union  with  them,  that 
decomposition  cannot  proceed.  Time  and  long  keeping  will,  however, 
render  bo^.peat  a  valuable  soil  to  some  plants.  But  gardeners  allude 
to  somethuig  else  when  they  talk  or  write  about  peat!  We  presume, 
then,  that  they  mean  heath  or  moor  soil — that  light,  black,  very  sandy 
earth  which  is  found  on,  not  below  the  surface  of  heath-commons. 
Now,  as  no  two  soils  can  be  more  antagonist  to  each  other  other  than 
are  those  of  the  moor  and  the  bog,  for  the  sake  of  precision  and  of 
good  faith,  let  us  express  our  real  meaning. 

We  have  urged  this  point  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  nublication 
within  our  influence,  and  now  take  advantage  of  this  widely  diffused 
periodical.  "  Verbum  satis" — a  word  to  the  wise.  But  our  purpose 
will  not  be  effected  till  wc  come  to  the  charge  again  and  again,  and 
make  good,  by  chemical  proof,  that  peat-bog  is  any  thing  but  heath 
(sandy  moor)  soil! — (Jiort,  Jour.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Prize  Dahlias.-^We  subjoin  the  following  lists  of  the  names  of  dahl- 
ias which  gained  the  premier  prizes  at  several  of  the  principal  ghows 
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in  England.    At  pape  72  those  of  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford  exhibi- 
tions were  given.     The  following  have  since  been  received: — 

Lynn  Horticultural  Society. — Best  24  blooms — Mary,  (Dodds's,) 
Warminster  Rival,  Mary  of  Little  Park,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Miss  Hor- 
tense,  Countess  of  Morion,  Dr.  Hawiry,  Hermione,  Secundus  nuUi, 
Madonna,  Victory,  Fisherton  Rival,  Countess  of  Dunmore,  Shakspeare, 
f  Squibb's,)  Ariadne,  (Harris's,)  Beauty  of  Lullingstone,  Lord  Nelson, 
Glory  of  the  West,  (Dray's,)  St.  Leonard's  Rival,  Beauty  of  Belmont, 
Exquisite,  Blandina,  (Dray's,)  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Sarah. 

Jskbome  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.— hesi  50  dissimilar  blooms 
—Lady  Dartmouth,  Shakspeare,  Ruby,  (Girllng's,)  Giraffe,  Conoueror 
of  Europe,  Rose  Incomparable,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  (Mayle's,)  Queen 
of  Perfection,  Springfield  Rival,  Elphinstone's  Rosa  superba,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sugden,  Perfection,  Metropolitan  Perfection,  purple  Perfection, 
(Elphinstone's,)  Dodds's  Mary,  Metropolitan  white,  crimson  Perfec- 
tion, purpurea  superba,  Adippe,  Girling's  white,  Lord  Liverpool,  Mrs. 
Long,  Lord  Derby,  Conquering  Kinj?  of  Yellows,  Willison's  Perfec- 
tion, Rosa  mundi,  Countess  of  Sheffield,  Hector,  Don  Juan,  Defiance, 
Gem,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Glory,  Clara,  Phyllis,  Vandyke,  Premier,  Mrs. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Clifford,  Juliet,  Lady  Georgiana,  Milo,  Levick's  Triumph- 
ant, Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Lady  Heygate,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  four  un- 
known. 

Bedford  Dahlia  Show.— Best  24  blooms— Duke  of  Bedford,  Nfpo- 
leon.  Lady  Dartmouth,  Juliet,  Ruby,  Suffolk  Hero,  Springfield  Rival, 
Warminster  Rival,  Topaz,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Granta,  Glory  of  the 
West,  Addison,  Lady  of  O niton,  Lilac  Perfection,  Madonna,  Elphin- 
stone's purple  Perfection,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Diadem  of  Flora,  Paris, 
Countess  of  Sheffield,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Dodds's  Mary,  Seedling. 

Cambridt^ihire  Horticultural  Society. — Best  12  blooms. — Widnall's 
Marquis  of  Tavistock  and  Sylvia,  Springfield  Rival,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Topaz,  Warminster  Rival,  Dodds's  Mary,  Exemplar,  Conqueror  of 
Europe,  and  three  seedlings  to  Mr.  Widnall. 

North  London  Amateur  FlorieuUural  Society. — Best  12  blooms — 
Glory,  Beauty  of  Dulwich,  Ipswich  Beauty,  Granta,  Sir  H.  Fletcher, 
Ruby,  Sulphured  elegans.  Mount  Pleasant  Rival,  Springfield  Rival, 
Metropolitan  Blush,  Suffolk  Hero,  Harris's  Conqueror. 

Oldham  Dahlia  Exhibition. — Best  24  blooms —Squibh's  purple  Per- 
fection, Vandyke,  Beauty  of  Lullingstone,  Clara,  yellow  Perfection, 
Dodds's  Mary,  Champion,  Earl  Grey,  Alpha,  lilac  Perfection,  Glory 
of  the  West,  Suffolk  Hero,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Henrietta  Temple,  Victo- 
ry, Jeffrie's  Triumphant,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Bianca,  Springfield  Rival, 
6ranta,  Perfection,  Gem,  Prince  of  Orange,  Napoleon. 

The  above  will  give  the  dahlia  cultivators  in  this  country  some  idea 
of  the  kinds  which  have  taken  the  lead,  the  past  season,  in  England. — 
Ed. 

WidnalPs  Prineeas  Viel9ria. — This  most  superb  dahlia,  of  which 
we  have  incidentally  spoken,  is  priced,  in  Widnall's  Catalogue  for 
1838,  at  the  tame  ratt  as  Lady  Dartmouth  and  the  Marchioness  of  Ta- 
vistock.    This  shows  in  what  estimation  it  is  held  in  England. — Id, 

New  mode  of  vropagating  Plants  by  Cuttings. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Gardener*8  Magazine  gives  the  following  as  his  mode  of  propaga- 
ting plants.  A  common  sized  pot  [No.  4,]  is  taken;  in  this  a  tnumb 
pot  is  turned  upside  down,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom;  around 
this  the  space  is  filled  with  small  pebbles  or  potsherds;  on'  top  of  these 
moss  and  coarse  sandy  heath  soil,  and  then  the  sand  for  the  cuttings. 
He  says  that  ''the  channel  which  is  given  for  the  escape  of  all  over- 
watering,  by  the  inverted  pot,  will  be  found  to  be  most  useful  for  such 
species  as  are  liable  to  damp  off;  and,  when  the  pots  are  plunged  in  gen- 
tle beat,  the  vacuity  thus  obtained,  being  filled  with  the  moist  warm  va- 
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por,  it  ascends  through  the  pebbles  and  moss,  and  will  be  found  greatly 
to  forward  the  growth  of  the  cuttings.  This  method  answers  well  for 
cuttings  of  heaths.  £very  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  propaga- 
ting heaths  must  be  aware  that,  when  not  properly  drained,  or  if  water 
is  allowed  to  stand  about  them,  they  turn  black,  and  at  last  damp  off. 
By  using  the  inverted  pot,  a  good  quantirj'  of  pebbles,  with  a  covering 
of  spongy  peat,  [heath  soil,]  and  about  two  inches  of  sand,  no  bottom 
heat  being  required,  any  gardener  may  be  successful  in  propagating  all 
the  Cape  ericas.  Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken,  in  watering  cut- 
tings of  heaths,  never  to  allow  them  to  be  completely  dried  up,  as  noth- 
ing is  more  injurious  to  this  tribe  of  plants  in  all  stages,  whether  cut- 
tings or  specimens."  [We  should  think  this  mode  to  be  of  considera- 
ble value.  Any  system  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  new  is  de- 
serving of  extensive  trial,  and  its  merits  fully  ascertained.  It  is  well 
known  that  of  the  heath  cuttings  which  die,  nearly  all  are  caused  by 
dampness.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  results,  if  any  of  our  friends 
adopt  the  mode. — Ed.]  ^ 

The  Cactus  tribe. — I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  C&ctus  tribe,  of 
which  we  have  a  very  good  collection;  but  none  of  them,  in  my  opin- 
ion, can  claim  our  admiration  more  than  £|)i|ihylkim  trunciitum,  par- 
ticularly when  grafted  on  any  other  kinds,  such  as  Per^skta  aculelta, 
C^reus  speciosrssimus,  or,  what  is  the  best  of  all  stocks,  Optintia  bra- 
aili^nsis,  of  which  I  have  several  grafted  plants,  and  on  which  stock  £. 
truncktum  does,  indeed,  grow  to  very  great  perfection.  1  have  one 
plant,  which  1  grafted,  two  years  since,  on  a  stock  four  feet  high,  which 
has  now  one  hundred  and  nine  flowers  open  upon  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  splendid  than  this  plant,  when  well  grown,  with  its  pendulous 
branches  falling  in  all  directions.  This  is,  also,  by  far  the  best  way  to 
grow  C^reus  flagellifdrmis,  &c.,  which  can  be  tramed  very  gracefully 
on  a  light  wire  trellis,  ascending  to  the  taste  of  the  grower. —  (^Gard. 
Jtfflg.) 

Royal  Society  and  Central  School  of  Hortietdtttre  and  JgrietUture. — 
This  IS  the  name  of  a  new  society  wiiich  has  lately  been  established  in 
London,  under  the  highest  patronage.  The  objects  are  general.  It  is 
not  intended  as  a  rival  to  either  the  London  Horticultural  Society  or  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs,  but  is  established  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  encouraging  a  greater  taste  for  gardening,  and  by 
the  lil)eral  award  of  premiums  in  every  department  of  both  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture,  to  create  emulation  and  consequently  improve- 
ment in  the  science.  The  principal  features  which  will  distinguish  it 
are  the  following: — A  Library  of  Reference;  Lectures  on  Botany; 
Horticulture  and  Agriculture;  Exhibitions  of  fine  specimens  of  Pro- 
duce and  Implements  of  Husbandry,  and  Improvements  in  Horticultu- 
ral and  Agricultural  Apparatuses. 

The  days  of  exhibition  are  fixed  on  the  third  Saturday  in  each  month, 
the  year  round,  and  not  to  be  altered.  The  society  has  taken  the  £gy|>- 
tian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  a  central  situation.  It  has  been  got  up  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  and  Mr.  Glenny,  the  editor  of  the  Horticultural 
Journal,  has  been  one  of  the  most  active.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will 
become  one  of  the  most  useful  societies  in  Britain.  The  third  exhibi- 
tion was  held  on  Saturday,  Dec.  9,  1837,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  dis^ 
plays  ever  seen.  We  shall  occasionally  notice  these  exhibitions,  and 
give  the  results  when  interesting. — Ed. 

AFRICA. 

Hydrangea  hedges  in  the  Island  of  Madeira.—A\\  the  hedps  of  hy- 
drangea planted  on  the  mountains  around  Funchal  bear  only  blue  flow- 
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en,  and  the  blue  is  of  a  beautiful  deep  shade  ;  those,  on  the  contrary, 
planted  in  the  gardens  of  the  city  of  Funchal  itself,  retain  the  pink  eolur, 
or  at  most  assume  a  pale  dirty  shade  of  blue.  Must  we  conclude  that 
the  soil  above  is  much  more  rich  in  iron  than  the  soil  below,  anc^  that 
the  latter  contains  more  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter?  oris  it  be- 
cause the  air  on  the  heights  contains  much  moro  oxygen  than  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  city?  or  do  both  causes  concur  sinmltaneously  in  pro- 
ducing this  constant  effect?  Many  amateurs  have  assured  me  that  they 
have  never  been  able  to  preserve  the  natural  color  of  the  pink  hydran- 
gea on  the  mountiun.  Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  foliage  of 
these  blue  hydrangeas  is  astonJHhintrly  vigorous,  and  of  an  extremely 
dark  spinach  green.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  never  changed; 
though,  in  Europe,  gardeners  and  amateurs  are  of  ofjinion  that,  to  pro- 
duce hydrangeas  of  a  blue  color,  they  should  not  have  ferruginous  earth 
many  years  in  succession;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  allowed  to  re- 

re  in  common  mould,  before  exciting  them  again  with  ferruginous  soil, 
this  true  or  false?  or  can  it  be  that  artificial  ferruginous  mould  can 
never  equal  soil  naturally  ferruginous?  This  may  be  piobable  from  the 
analogy  of  artificial  mineral  waters,  which  are  never  equal  to  those  nat- 
urally mineral.  In  short,  are  there  amateurs  in  England  who  would 
wish  to  import  mould  from  the  mountains  of  Madeira"  into  Eneland  for 
growing  blue  hydrangeas?  If  that  is  the  case,  amateurs  should  address 
their  orders,  by  letter  Tpost  paid)  to  me,  within  three  months  from  this 
time  (October's,  1837,;  so  that  1  might  be  able  to  execute  their  orders 
before  my  departure  for  the  Canaries,  which  will  probably  take  place 
next  springs — (JDr.  Lippold  in  Gard,  Mag.) 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notie€$» 


Rohan  Potato. — ^We  had  but  just  sent  our  article  to  press  respecting 
new  vegetables,  under  which  we  spoke  of  this  potato,  when  the  follow- 
ing met  our  eye,  in  the  Yankee  Farmer,  copied  from  a  French  journal. 
It  gives  a  much  more  favorable  account  of  it  than  we  gathered  from 
Judire  BuePs  paper,  and,  if  true,  gives  it  a  place  among  the  very  best 
kinds  of  potatoes  which  have  ever  been  imported  into  this  country. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  trial  of  it  ourselves  the  coming  season:-'— 

"  I  send  you,  through  my  friend,  M.  Romilly,  the  potato  1  promised 
you;  and  to  which  my  name  has  been  given  in  this  country.  The  his- 
tory of  the  potato  is  not  less  singular  than  the  potato  itself.  The  man 
who  obtained  it  from  seed  in  Holland  four  years  ago,  shows  it,  but  will 
not  give  it  to  any  person :  he  has  refused  it  to  Kinj;  William.  He  has 
cultivated  it  in  a  little  walled  enclosure;  he  only  wishes  to  see  it  in  per- 
fection, and  the  seed  of  the  following  year.  He  causes  them  to  be  ta- 
ken up  in  his  presence,  and  keeps  them  under  lock  and  key.  it  is  at 
great  risk  that  1  have  been  able  to  procure  two  tubers.  This  exclusive 
amateur  having  learnt  that  I  had  some  cactuses,  which  he  wished  much 
to  hare,  beggeil  of  me  to  give  him  some.  I  wished  no  money,  but  very 
much  to  have  some  of  hid  wonderful  potato.  He  gave  me  two  of  them, 
and  made  me  give  my  word  of  honor,  that  I  would  never  send  any  of 
them  to  Holland,  Belgium,  England,  Prussia  or  Germany.  Happily 
he  has  not  thought  of  Switzerland  nor  France;  for  without  this  omis- 
sion I  could  not  now  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  them  to  you. 
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"This  is  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  potato:  The  earth  is  dnff  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  inches;  make  the  distance  between  the  holes  tour 
feet,  and  put  two  or  three  eyes  or  sets  in  each  hole.  Earth  up  fre- 
quently. The  stalks  reaching  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  need  to  be 
supported  on  transverse  stakes.  The  potato  being  late,  the  tubers, 
which  are  very  farinaceous,  or  mealy,  should  only  be  taken  up  about 
Martinmas,  when  the  stalks  wither. 

"  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  produce  of  this  potato,  I 
give  three  examples  at.  random.  M.  F.  Martial,  of  Alais,  gathered 
last  autumn,  tubers  weighing  thirteen  pounds  seven  ounces,  eleven 
pounds  nine  ounces,  and  nine  pounds  twelve  ounces.  M.  de  Monte:  1,  a 
proprietor  near  me,  asked  me  for  tubers,  when  I  could  not  give  him 
more  than  a  single  small  tuber  having  four  eyes.  He  weighed  it  for 
curiosity,  aud  found  it  lacked  a  few  grains  of  half  an  ounce.  This 
small  tuber  being  planted,  produced  forty-eight  pounds.  The  attorney 
of  the  abbey  of  Autrerive,  canton  of  Fribourg,  to  whom  I  gave  two  tu- 
bers two  years  ago,  and  who,  delighted  with  his  fine  harvest,  after  hav- 
ing eaten  and  given  some  to  his  friends,  planted  the  rest,  and  obtained 
last  autumn  six  double  horse-loads  and  eight  scuttle-fulls.  It  is  not  the 
largest  tubers  that  succeed  best  as  seed." 

Orovsth  of  FhlSx  ripens  in  January  last,  in  the  open  air, — At  Charles- 
town  Vineyard,  in  a  rather  warm  situation  in  the  flower-border,  a  patch 
of  this  early  creeping  phlox  began  to  vegetate;  and  just  as  the  cool 
weather  appeared,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  it  showed  buds.  Mr. 
Mason  junior  took  up  a  piece  of  the  plant,  and  we  saw  it  in  bloom  in 
the  green-house  some  time  since.  If  the  warm  weather  had  held  only 
a  few  days  longer,  many  of  the  pereunials  would  have  been  exceedingly 
injured. — Ed. 

Pabnia  Muutan  \iapaverticea  var.  BdnksiBB. — A  fine  plant  of  this  su- 
perb variety  is  now  in  full  bloom  at  Mr.  Sweetser's.  It  has  on  it  up- 
wards of  fifteen  flowers,  some  of  which  are  eight  inches  across;  the 
narcotic  odor  arising  from  such  a  number  of  flowers  is  quite  disagreea- 
ble after  the  house  has  been  closed  an  hour  or  two.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant  for  green-houses,  and  we  should  think  might  be  grown  well  in 
parlors. — Ed. 

Early  spring  flotoers. — March  23.  I  have  Gal&nthus  niviilis  L. 
(snow-drop,)  in  bloom,  to  me  the  first  flower  of  the  spring  of  1838.— 
J.  L.  B. 

Rouge  Charmante  hyacinth. — We  recommend  to  the  lovers  of  the 
hyacinth.  Rouge  Charmante  as  an  elegant  red  variety,  and  sufliciently 
double  to  be  beautiful. — R. 

New  Dahlias. — At  page  73,  where  we  noticed  several  varieties  of 
dahlias,  we  mentioned  that  we  should,  in  a  future  number,  notice  some 
of  the  new  kinds  which  have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  which  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  which  were  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  the  past  summer.  We  do  not  wish  to  occupy  our  pages  with 
catalogue  descriptions  only,  as  it  would  be  an  utter  waste  of  room  to 
give  the  same  here  that  may  be  found  in  our  advertising  sheet:  but  we 
may  ofler  sotne  additional  observations  which  may  be  of  interest,  aud 
perhaps  of  some  value,  to  our  readers,  and  form  a  guide  to  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  for  cultivation.  The  past  year  has  been  less  prolific  in 
^r«(-rate  new  varieties  than  the  year  previous;  some  roost  superb  ones 
have  been  produced,  excellinff  any  thing  before  known,  but  the  number 
has  been  more  limited.  Mr.  Widnall  appears  again  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  grower,  and  has  raised  five  very  magnificent  ones,  if  we 
may  place  any  reliance  on  his  descriptions,  for  which  he  gained  several 
prizes.    These  are  as  follows: — 
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WidnaU'B  Conductor,  fine  purple,  (a  very  superb  variety.) 

— —       Ne  plus  ultrn,  crimson,  shaded  with  rosy  purple  (extra.) 

—  Rienzi,  crimson,  shaded  with  dark  purple. 

—  Reliance,  orange,  shaded  with  purple. 

Cambridge  Hero,  dark  claret. 

The  followinfi;  are  also  the  names  of  a  few  others  which  have  obtained 
prizes  as  seedlings: — 

Whale's  Royal  Standard,  a  rich  purple. 

Neville's  Hope,  or  Metropolitan  Rose. 

Glenny's  Duke  of  Devonshire,  yellow  tipped  with  red — Springfield 

Rival  form. 
Ansel's  Unique,  yellow,  occasionally  tipped. 

Each  of  the  above  are  offered  at  £10  per  dry  root,  or  10».  6rf.  for  a 
young  plant,  delivered  in  May. 

The  taste  among  growers  seems  to  incline  towards  self-colored  dahl- 
ias, and  of  dark  shades.  Very  few  superb  light  colors  have  been  raised 
the  past  year. 

All  the  above  command  such  a  price,  that  probably  but  few  of  them 
will  be  imported  until  the  next  senson. 

In  the  Horticuliural  Journa/ of  last  season  a  descriptive  list  of  nearly 
all  the  most  superior  varieties  was  given;  these  descriptions  have  proved 
in  a  great  degree  correct,  and  we  therefore  copy  from  the  same  a  list 
of  some  of  the  new  varieties  which  are  advertised  for  sale  in  the  cat- 
alogues in  this  country.  Such  of  them  as  have  been  grown  here  equal 
the  descriptions.  The  remarks  rej^pecting  the  cutting  away  of  the 
shoots  of  many  varieties  are  exceedingly  judicious,  and  deserve  atten- 
tion. 

Shakipeare  (Squibb's,)  three  to  four  feet,  raised  in  1836,  not  a  pro- 
fuse bloomer,  exhibited  in  August,  September  and  October,  at  the  Hants 
and  Southampton  shows,  cupped  petals,  well  up  in  the  centre  and  al- 
ways perfect  in  the  eye,  crimson  and  orange  shaded,  for  a  seedling  of 
one  season  only  it  exhibited  all  the  e:igns  of  being  permanent. 

Gloiy  of  the  fVest,  (Dray's,)  four  to  five  feet,  abundant  bloomer, 
raised  in  1835,  exhibited  at  Salisburv,  won  first  prize,  cupped  petal,  fine 
form,  three  fourths  of  a  globe,  bright  scarlet. 

Blandinay  (Dray's,)  free  bloomer,  fine  habit,  flowers  above  the  foli- 
age, requires  early  planting,  raised  in  1835,  exhibited  at  Salisbury  and 
Southampton,  round  flattish  petals,  inclined  to  cup,  clear  white. 

•R^^)  (Girling's,)  a  seedlin((  of  1835,  and  of  very  superior  habit  as 
a  garden  plant,  as  well  as  of  high  quality  as  a  show  flower.  Exhibited 
at  all  the  principal  shows,  took  prizes  at  the  Metropolitan  Show  and 
Vauxhall;  color  bright  ruby,  cupped  petals,  flowers  above  the  foliage. 
The  size,  as  well  as  the  form,  places  it  amoing  first-rate  show  flowers. 

Suffolk  Hero,  (Girling's,)  a  splendid  variety,  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  good  show  flower.  Raised  from  seed  in  1835,  and  has  been 
exhibited  at  almost  every  show,  in  considerable  niHiibers;  took  seedling 
prize  at  Twickenham,  in  1835,  and  was  shown  in  boxes  of  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  all  the  season  1836.  The  habit  is  excellent,  height  four  to 
five  feet;  displays  all  its  flowers  eaual  to  the  Springfield  Rival,  and  has 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  self-colored  show  flowers." 

Middlesex  Rival,  (Pamplin's,)  height  three  to  four  feet,  flowers  free- 
Ir,  habit  good,  blooms  free  from  the  foliage,  requires  no  cutting  out, 
form  of  Springfield  Rival,  always  perfect  in  the  eye,  beautiful  puce 
color,  exhibitea  at  Kin^sland,  Hackney,  Kingston,  Twickenham  and 
Salthill,  and  obtained  prices  at  the  three  latter  places. 

Topaz,  (Girling's,)  height  four  feet,  displays  its  flowers  well  above 
the  foliage,  inclined  to  be  bushy,  plant  the  better  for  thinning,  raised 
in  1885,  exhibited  at  Ipswich,  Bury,  Dis,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Shows, 
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Salthill,  and  London  and  at  Twickenham,  nearly  the  form  of  Granta, 
bright  yellow,  obtained  prizes  at  Vauxhall. 

Queeii's  Superba^  ( Wiliner's,)  named  by  the  Queen  at  Sahhill,  raided 
in  1835,  and  exhibited  in  18S5  and  1836;  splendid  habit,  41owers  rather 
inclined  to  show  the  eye,  but  magnificent  form^  took  extra  pl^ze  at 
Salchill,  where  twelve  blooms  were  shown. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  which  have  been  in 
almost  every  stand  of  dahlias  exhibited  the  past  fall  in  England,  and 
are  undoubtedly  the  finest  kinds  in  cultivation,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
new  seedlings  of  1837  which  we  enumerated  at  the  commencement  of 
thi:*  notice.  Mary,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Juliet,  Mrs. 
Broadwood,  Princpsa  Victoria  and  others,  are  too  well  known,  from 
the  specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hovey  &.  Co.,  and  other  growers, 
at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  to 
require  to  be  mentioned  here.  Lady  Dartmouth  and  Marchioness  of 
Tavistock,  possessed  only  by  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  did  not  at- 
tain sufficient  size  to  bloom  finely  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  in  Sep- 
tember, but  they  subsequently  opened  some  of  the  most  superb  blos- 
soms we  have  ever  seen.  We  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  the  dahlia  exhibitions  of  the  coming  season:  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  they  will  far  excel  all  previous  displays.  The  lilieral 
premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the  Society  will  stinmlate  both  amateurs 
and  nurserymen  to  greater  exertion,  and  the  result  will  be  a  spirit  of 
emulation  which  will  be  most  favorable  to  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  this 
splendid  flower.  In  another  page  we  have  recorded  the  names  of  the 
flowers  which  were  exhibited  in'  the  best  stands  in  £ufflaDd  last  fall. — 
Ed. 

A  preventive  aTainst  the  ravages  of  the  borer, — The  following  pa- 
per from  E.  M.  Richards,  was  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural S:>ciety,  at  a  late  meeting.     It  is  worthy  of  attention. 

"Last  week  i:i  a  neiihboring  town,  I  was  conversing  with  a  person, 
whose  apple  trees,  I  had  formerly  known,  had  lieen  much  injurea  by  the 
attacks  of  the  borer;  he  mentioned  that  he  had  put  clam  shells  round 
them,  rock  weed,  had  earthed  up  the  ground  about  them,  and  had  made 
excavations  round  them,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  destructiveness  of  the 
borer;  the  above  methods  were  tried  at  different  times  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  dealers  in  trees,  but  to  no  good  purpose,  excepting  that  he 
thought  thnt  the  rock  weed  might  possibly  have  been  of  a  very  little 
service.  He  thinks  that  by  an  accidental  circumstance,  he  has  discover- 
ed a  simple  and  complete  remedy  for  the  attacks  of  the  borer.  Having 
a  quantity  of  Southern  wood,  .^rtemi!3fa.^br6tanum,  which  he  wished  to 
remove,  he  transplanted  some  round  one  of  his  apple  trees,  quite  near  to 
the  trunk;  he  very  soon  discovered  that  the  borers  had  ceased  their  dep- 
redations, which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  same  mode  with  his  other 
trees,  and  the  same  result  was  produced — the  extirpation  of  the  6or«rf— 
he  le\s  the  Southern  remain;  last  year  his  trees  produced  very  abundant- 
ly. I  would  merely  suirffest  whether  wormwood,  j^rtemista  j^bsSnthum 
would  not  be  equally  efficacious — would  they  not  be  worth  the  trial  to 
quince,  f)each  trees,  &.c. 
^*lf  a  plant  of  easy  culture  should  be  discovered  which  should  have  the 
effect  of  keeping  off  canker  worms,  curculio,  8lc.  would  it  not  be  very 
desiralde?  it  is  hardly  to  be  hopc«J;  it  is  possible  that  the  above  commu- 
nication may  be  the  means  of  turning  attention  to  the  subject,  and  with 
this  view  I  submit  it  to  your  disposal." 

Philadelphia  Florists, — In  our  article  in  the  commencement  of  this 
volume,  in  speaking  of  the  progress  of  h(»rticulture  in  Philadelphia, 
we  remarked  that  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  formerly  or  Le- 
mon Hill,  had  entered  into  the  trade,  and  erected  a  small  greeu-house^ 
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^c.  Since  that  time  we  have  received  a  letter  from  him,  giving  us  the 
dimensions  of  the  range,  with  a  list  of  several  plants  in  the  collection, 
and  also  informing  us  that  he  has  since  taken  into  partnership  Mr. 
Lsaar  Buchanan,  formerly  gardener  to  Dr.  Wood,  and  previously  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Eilinburgh:  the  business  is  now  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  of  Mackenzie  and  Buchanan,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  our  advertising  sheet.  The  following  u  a  list  of  plants 
of  which  they  possess  a  good  stock: — 

Alst6nia  macrophylla  Man^ttia  cordif&lla 

Brugm&nsta  sanguinea  O^xalis  Bowidt 

CombrMum  purpilreum floribunda 

Ci>cc6loba  uvifera  Pimelda  decussltta 

C&ctus  Boydsu  Ru^llia  cilikris 

—  Napidrt  Russ^lio  jdncea 

«— —    Vand^sta  Swiet^nta  Mahdgoni 

—  Ankerm&nt  mkjor  Sil^ne  lasciniita 

—  Sc<Sttta  TropiB^olum  tricoldrum 
C&ctus  meloc&cttts  Witsenui  corymb6sa 
Gloxlnta  grandifldra  Ferbdna  Tweedie<^na 
Gardoquia  Hookdri  and  many  other  fine  and 
Lechenatiltia  form6sa  new  plants. 

Lantkna  S^lowt 

The  range  is  built  with  a  doul>1e  pitched  roof,  and  is  sixty  feet  in 
length  and  eighteen  feet  wide^  and  is  already  stocked  with  a  very  choice 
collection  of  plants. 

We  wish  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Buchanan  success  in  their  new  avo- 
cation.— Ed. 

New  Camellia, -^^r.  Boll,  nurseryman,  of  New  York,  has  sent  us  a 
short  description  of  a  new  and  beautiful  camellia  which  he  has  raised 
from  seed,  and  which  has  flowered  this  season.  Ic  is  pronounced  equal 
to  the  double  white.    We  shall  give  the  description  in  our  next. — Jo. 

Cam^/Zia  Flbyi. — This  superb  camellia,  which  has  been  sent  both  to 
England  and  the  Continent,  has  already  obtained,  in  the  latter,  the 
name  of  Frederick  the  Great!  under  which  it  is  placed  in  some  cata- 
logues. This  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  practices  of  the  Con- 
tinental gardeners,  as  has  just  been  stated  in  a  preceding  page.  At 
some  future  time  we  shall  give  the  synonyms  of  all  the  camellias  iu 
cultivation.  Were  the  French  catalogues  correct,  they  would  not  con- 
tain half  the  names  they  now  do. — Id, 

Seedliwc  Pink§. — Mr.  Miller  of  Roxbury  oflTers  for  sale  several 
of  his  seedling  pinks.  He  has  been  quite  successful  in  his  seedlings, 
and  a  few  of  the  number  are  very  fine.  They  were  exhibited  last  sea- 
son, and  commanded  much  admiration.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  purple  and  red  laced  varieties: — Purple  laced:  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, Daniel  Webster,  Miss  E.  Watkins,  Miss  M.  Rock,  Conqueror, 
Highland  Lad,  Lafoyette,  Roxbury  Beauty,  Gen.  Warren.  Red  laced: 
Cleopatra,  Beauty,  Blazing  Comet  (!),  Gov,  Everett,  Cardinal,  Nim- 
ro<l,  Lord  Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Midshipman. 

We  hope  Mr.  Miller  will  meet  witn  a  ready  sale  for  these  varieties; 
the  pink  is  a  favorite  with  us,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  their  cultiva- 
tion become  more  general.  Mr.  Walker  has  also  raised  some  fine  kinds, 
which  he  has  named.  Among  the  plants  for  which  premiums  are  to  be 
awarded  bv  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  we  hope  the  pink 
will  be  included,  and  thus  render  their  cultivation  a  matter  of  more  in- 
terest.— Ed. 
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EmftATA. — In  the  February  number,  p.  64,  eleven  lines  from  the 
bottom,  for  "J.  D.  Williams,"  read  J.  D.  W.  Williams."  In  our  IbvC 
number,  p.  97,  thirteen  lines  from  the  top,  for  "Auguste  St.  Hilloiiw," 
read  <<Auguste  St.  Hilliare." 

Ficibrin.  regidU  Scbomburgh. — ^We  hare  observed  that  this  splendid 
new  plant  is  identical  with  the  Eurvkle  amaziSnica  of  PcBpiiig,  whirh 
this  botanist  discovered  in  the  river  Maranon,  and  described  in  a  letter 
dated  from  that  stream,  March,  18S9.  A  fuller  description  is  given  by 
him  in  No.  757  of  V.  Froriep's  Notixenaui  dem  Geh:  d,  iVisl.  «.  BeiU 
kunde,  18S3.  "  Leaves  orbiculate,  peltate,  dichotomously  nerved, 
warty  above  and  cellular  underneath.  Stem  none.  £ntire  plant,  ex- 
cept petals,  thickly  clothed  with  sharp  spines,"  &c.  &c. — Mag,  ^ol. 
Ht$t.,  1837,  p.  606. 

One  sjiecies  of  Eur^kle  is  described  by  Loudon  as  indigenons  to  In- 
dia, viz.  £.  f(&rox,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  easily  cultivated  in  the  stoves. 
It  mav  be  confidently  hoped  that  our  American  species  can  be  natural- 
ized, by  introduction  into  the  lagunes  and  ponds  of  the  Southern  states, 
and  add  a  new  ornament  to  the  superb  flora  of  North  America.  With 
the  ^ymphsB'a  and  iVi^phar  of  the  North,  find  with  the  Neliunlnum  li]k- 
teum  of  the  Middle  States,  the  £urykl^  of  the  Maranon  would  shine 

auite  as  conspicuously  as  if  it  were  bearing  the  regal  synonym  of  Vic- 
iria  regklis!!!— J.  L.  H. 

HoriieuUure  in  New  York, — Mr.  £flitor:  In  your  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary, pages  4  and  5,  you  say  that  "  New  York  has  improved  less  in 
the  science  of  horticulture  than  her  sister  cities,  particularly  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,"  and  that  *'she  cannot  indeed  be  said  to  have  ever 
tf«kei  so  much  interest  in  gardening  as"  the  above-mentioned  cities. 
Now,  sir,  we  ought  to  esteem  those  our  best  friends,  who  kindly  and 
faithfully  tell  us  our  faults;  reformation  cannot  lie  expected  in  individ- 
uals, nor  communities,  unless  some  person  or  persons  point  out  to  them 
their  defects;  for  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  too  often  insen- 
sible to  them^  ourselves;  we  therefore  thunk  you  very  kindly  for  your 
faithfulness  in  pointing  out  to  us  our  deficiencies  in  the  science  of  horti- 
.  culture,  OS  compared  with  Boston  and  Pbilndelphia;  for  I  must  confess 
some  of  us  had  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  we  were  moving  nlonir  in  a 
very  steady  and  progressive  manner,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
growing  taste  manifested  by  our  citizens  in  all  the  branches  of  the  sci- 
ence. Our  vegetables  and  fruits,  we  thought,  were  much  improved, 
and  we  were  delighted  to  see  several  splendid  conservatories,  graperies 
and  green-houses  springing  up  around  us  during  the  past  year;  not  on- 
ly so,  but  we  had  prided  ourselves  much  on  recent  acquisitions  of  new 
and  rare  plants  to  our  collections.  I  had  thought  myself  very  fortu- 
nate in  this  respect.  1  had  raised  from  seed  several  new  and  beautiful 
verbenas.  Nieremb^rgta  filicadlis,  and  another  species,  which,  I 
thought,  surpassed  all  others  I  had  seen,  (Mr.  Buist  has  had  both  s]^- 
cies  from  me,)  and  also  a  number  of  other  new  and  rare  plants  obtain- 
ed from  seed  imported  from  Mr.  Tweedie,  Brazil,  and  from  Mexico. 
I  likewise  thought  I  had  made  great  additions  to  my  former  list  of  roses, 
and  had  likewise  raised  from  seed  a  very  fine  rose  wnrratsh  camellia; 
and  mv  neighbor,  Mr.  Floy,  also  thought  that  he  had  been  very  suc- 
c»*Rsfuf  in  his  seedling  camellias,  one  in  particular,  which  be  has  named 
Washington*,  which  is  very  large,  regular,  and  double,  of  a  light  rud 
or  rose  color.    Mr.  Thorburn  and  Mr.  Boll  also  thought  that  they  had 
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added  a  considerable  number  of  new  and  rare  plants  to  tbeir  colleo^ 
tions; — in  shorr,  we  be^^an  to  have  a  little  vanity  about  it — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  we  had  serious  thoughts  of  making  a  noise  about  what  we 
had:  but  again  we  thought  you  might  come  upon  us  in  this  way,  and 
use  the  old  proverb,  by  saying  that  "shallow  waters  make  the  greatest 
noi:«e,"  and  that  "  hens  that  cackle  most  lay  the  least."  We  therefore 
tender  you  our  heartfelt  gratitude  in  curing  us  of  our  vain  self-conceit, 
and  ffhnll  be  still  further  obliged  to  you,  if,  in  your  next,  you  would  gire 
us  a  list  of  sucli  plants  as  you  possess  in  Boston  that  are  not  to  be  had 
in  New  York,  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  enrich  our 
collections,  such,  for  instance,  as  dahlias,  geraniums,  camellias,  roses, 
Ca|)e,  New  Holland,  South  American,  Mexican,  perennial  or  annual 
plants,  shrubs,  fruits,  vegetables,  ornamental  trees,  8ic.  &c. 

Mr.  Floy  has  solicited  me  to  furnish  you  a  list  of  his  seedling  camel- 
lias, as  follows: — 

alba,  semi-double,  two  rows  of  pe-  Jacks6nt,  fine  rose,  centre  white 
tals,  pure  white,  and  very  double 

—  simplex  Slogans,  cupped  pe-  Jeffersdnt,    carmine,    white    and 

tals,  crimson  stripe, 

—  simplex   grandifldra,    large  leuc&ntha,    deep   crimson,   white 

and  expanding,  spots,  [once  called  Lorill&rdt] 

—  simplex    punctata,     white,  Margar&tha, 

scarlet  spotted,  novaborac^nsisy  large  acarlet  and 

—  simplex  striata,  riband  stripe,  whiter 
Aurora,  single,  l>eautiful  rose  scar-  Ohio, 

let,  light  shading,  O^eola, 

Black  Hawk,  maroon,  forming  a  Philadelphia,  glittering  scarlet,  rag* 

bull,  very  double,  ular  and  double, 

bostdnia,  beautiful  light  rose,  very  Pink  and  rose  warratah,  fine, 

double,  Pocahontas,   deep  crimson,  white 

Chippewa,  like  W&rdi,  scarlet  and         centre, 

double,  Powhattdnu,  deep  maroon,  very 

Cleopatra,  double, 

CIint6ntVi,  provinciklis,  fine  rose,  shaded,  veiy 

corudcans,  rich  deep  crimson,  dou-  double, 

ble,  ^      Rhddia,  rich  rose,   rayed  white, 

erassifidra,  deep  crimson,  forming         double, 

a  ball,  [very  good,]  Stevdntt,    crimson     and    scarlet, 

Fairv  Queen,  flowers  small,  scar-  shaded, 

let  and  white,  pretty,  Tapp&nu,  rich  crimson,  thick  pe* 


triangularis,  single,  very  curious. 


ri6yi,  flowers  large, Tmagnificentl       '  "tals, 
Franklintt,  pink,  shaded  rose  and  triangular 

white  tricolor  warratah,  beautiful, 

fdsca,  fine  maroon,  very  double       vircinica,  flowers  large,  light  rose, 
Hofijn&ntt,  brilliant  scarlet,  W&rdi,  bright  red^  regular, 

Hop^dni,  scarlet  and  white  centre.  Washingtdnt,    superb  rose  pink, 
Hoi«&cku,  fine  scarlet  [ !],  centre  scarlet,  very  double, 

Ir^nea  Warratah     Mignonne,     maroon, 

small,  very  double. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

Thomas  Hoo«. 
New  York,  February,  1858. 

We  are  happy  to  receive  the  above,  and  always  stand  ready  to  be 
corrected  in  any  of  our  statements.    But  as  respects  the  paragraph 
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which  our  correspondent  has  made  the  sabject  of  his  criticism,  we  are 
not  aware  that  we  were  mistaken.  We  had  supposed  ourselves  to  be 
sufficiently  well  informed  respecting  the  proirress  of  the  science  of  war- 
den inj(  in  New  York  to  speak  correctly.  We  have  no  desire  to  under- 
rate the  amount  of  taste  in  our  sister  city;  neither  have  we  the  least 
wish  to  make  Boston  or  Philadelphia  appear  more  advanced  in  horti- 
culture than  they  really  are.  We  feel  as  much  for  New  York,  and  wo 
speak  in  her  praise  as  freauently,  as  if  we  were  an  inhabitniit  of  this 
city;  as  if  we  were  one  of  the  number  of  her  amateur  and  practical  culti- 
vators. We  have  not  lacked  opportunities  to  know  just  how  far,  and  how 
fast,  she  has  advanced  in  gardening:  we  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
art,  not  onlv  here,  but  every  where  in  the  Union,  with  no  little  attention, 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years;  and  on  the  strength  of  our  own  knowl- 
edge and  what  we  have  learnt  from  our  friends,  \vno  are  among  the  most 
active  of  horticulturists  in  the  vicinity,  we  have  based  our  observations. 
If  we  have,  after  all,  advanced  an  incorrect  opinion,  we  shall  be  as 
ready  to  make  a  full  acknowledgment,  as  we  were  deliberate  in  putting 
forth  such  a  statement.  Mr.  Hogg's  criticism  would  imply  that  we 
have  been  much  mistaken:  let  us  see,  as  briefly  as  possible,  on  what 
grounds. 

^  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  go  back  any  length  of  time,  and  re- 
view the  advancement  of  gardening  in  New  York,  even  if  we  weredis- 
Eosed  so  to  do.  We  will  allow  that,  at  one  period,  New  York  took  a 
igher  stand  than  Boston.  The  first  Horticultural  Society  in  the  coun- 
try was  formed  here;  the  most  extensive  nurseries  in  the  Union  are  lo- 
cated in  its  vicinity  J  and  the  facilities  for  the  importation  of  plants  are 
much  greater  than  m  either  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  We  will  allow  all 
this;  and  here  we  stop.  Date  our  period  six  or  ten  years  since,  and 
now  compare  the  two,  or  three,  cities. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Floy  has  raised  a  number — a  great  number — of 
seedling  camellias.  It  is  true  that  our  friend  and  correspondent  him- 
self has  had,  and  has  now,  the  best  collection  of  geraniums  in  the 
Union;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  Mr.  Boll,  Harrison  and  others,  have 
done  much  in  importing  plants  and  raising  new  kinds  from  seed.  All 
this  is  well.  Mr.  Floy's  camellias  are,  some  of  them,  handsome— one 
in  particular,  F16yt,  is  as  magnificent  a  flower  as  has  ever  been  raised. 
But  although  he  has  produced  such  a  great  number,  and  many  of  them 
so  long  since,  yet  few  collections  in  the  country  possess  more  than  four 
or  five  of  the  best.  All  these  fine  things  have  been  kept  at  home — as  a 
light  under  a  bushel; — we  do  not  doubt  our  New  York  friends  have 
raised  raanv  beautiful  things,  and  been  gratified,  nay,  delighted,  with 
their  own  plants,  but  they  have  not  certainly  aflbrded  that  pleasure  to 
others  which  they  should  have  done,  if  tney  possessed  extraordinary 
merits.  In  Boston,  a  plant  of  any  beauty  is  no  sooner  known,  than  it 
is  sought  aAer  by  every  amateur  and  cultivator  of  flowers. 

**  Comparisons  are  odious,"  and  we  wish  to  make  none  individually; 
but  we  would  ask  our  friends  to  compare  the  plant  structures  of  Boston, 
their  style,  size  and  numl>er,  with  those  of  New  York.  And  then  the 
collections  of  plants — their  extent  and  variety,  with  those  of  the  latter 
city.  To  say  that  the  plant  edifices  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  are  supe- 
rior to  anything  in  the  country  is  unnecessary,  as,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  all.  To  say  that 
the  establishments  of  Mr.  Gushing  and  Col.  Perkins;  the  camellias  of 
Messrs.  Wilder  and  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  heaths  in  the  private  collection 
of  Mr.  Towne,  are  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  m  New  York,  is 
equally  needless.  We  have  no  time  nor  space  now  to  give  our  friends 
a  catalogue  of  the  plants  which  are  possessed  in  Boston,  and  thus 
afford  them  the  opportunity  to  enrich  their  collections.     But  at  a  fu- 
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ture  time  we  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  With  the  exception  of  f^rani« 
uiHA,  ar  pelar^^oniurno,  of  which  Boston  amateurs  cannot  bes^in  to  make 
any  dit^lny,  compared  with  our  rorrespondent'uheHUtiful  and  nio8t  rare 
collection,  \ve  believe  thnt  our  friends  in  New  York  may  enrich  their 
l^ardens  in  aome  degree  by  applyinji^  to  Boston  culrivatori*. 

But  we  have  extended  our  remarks  I.eyond  our  proposed  limits,  and 
have  no  liesire  to  prolong  a  controversy  which,  though  written  in  the 
best  frieiidship,  will  not  be  of  much  profit.  We  do  hone  we  have  been 
mistaken  in  mir  remarks  which  were  the  subject  of  Air.  Hogg*s  criti- 
eUm;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  lie  able,  by  the  return  of  anoihor  year, 
when  we  siiaSl  give  another  retrospective  view  of  gardening,  to  allow 
our  friends  to  lie  placed  at  least  on  a  level  with  Boston.  Let  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  be  resuscitated,  or  a  new  one  got  up  to  take  its  place, 
and,  by  the  interest  which  it  excites,  we  shall  draw  an  inference  of  the 
progiKss  «f  die  science  among  the  community  at  large« — Ed, 


Aht.  v.    Ma$$aehuiett8  HortieuUurai  Society. 

Satwrday^  March  Sd,  18S8. — This  was  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Soci* 
ety  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  Financial  Committee  made  a  report,  from  which  it  appears  that 
its  iiecaniary  affairs  are  in  a  flourishinir  condition. 

It  was  voted,  at  this  meeting,  that  the  sum  of  $275  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  several  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  committees,  for  the 
purpose  of  awarding  suitable  premiums  dnring  the  present  year.  Up* 
on  the  passage  of  this  vote  some  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  its 
division  among  the  committees^  and  it  was  finally  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

To  the  Flower  Committee,  $125;  to  the  Fruit  Committee,  $100;  to 
the  Vegetable  Committee,  $50.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  endeavor 
to  give  the  reports  of  the  several  committees,  enumerating  the  articles 
for  which  prizes  will  be  offered. 

Exhibited, — A  few  varieties  of  apples,  from  B.  V.  French. 

JRearf.— A  letter  from  £.  M.  Ricnards,  describing  a  mode  for  pre- 
venting the  ravages  of  the  borer.    This  will  be  found  in  another  page. 

We  anticipate  some  very  excellent  displays  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
even  vegetables,  the  coming  season.  The  Society's  new  room  is  com- 
modious, and  the  various  productions  will  appear  to  much  better  advan- 
tage than  they  did  in  their  former  place,  where  there  was  neither  space 
for  the  aricles  exbibiterf,  nor  for  the  numerous  assemblage  of  persons 
who  attended  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Society  the  past  season.  We 
have  understood  that  there  will  be  probably  some  alteration  as  respects 
the  exhibitions,  and  that  there  will  be  four  monthly  ones  of  great  beau- 
ty.   But  of  this  we  shall  inform  our  readers  hereafter. 
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Roots,  Tvlm-t,  ^. 
Potatoes,  new  : 

c--».l^a:;: 
=~^.{PuXl:::: 

TurnipM,  ■  (  per  biisM,, 
ion,  J 


I  |jer  peck, 

French,  per  biwhel,. . . 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bwbel,, 
OnicHu: 

red,  per  bonch, 

white,  per  bushel, 

yellow,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel,. . . 

OuTots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horscradbh,  per  pound,. . 
Radishes,  per  bunch,.. . . , 

Shalbts,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


CabUf§9t  Saladt,  ^v. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each 

Lettuce,  per  bead, 

Celery,  per  i-oot: 

Ginnt, 

Giuimon, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Rhubarb,  per  H) 

Daodeiious,  per  Iwlf  peck,. . 

S^wuhtt  and  PumpAifw. 

Squashes,  per  pound : 
Liina, 

West  India, 

Winter  crookneck, 

Pumpkins,  each, 


From 

To 

3cts. 

ecu. 

U 

1  29 

p€*  and  Swea  Htrht, 


125 

1  60 

1     87^1     CO 

'2  09    2  60 

1  00 

60 

76 

17 

20 

60 

76 

60 

76 

none. 

none. 

1  60 

2  00 

60 

76 

60 

76 

76 

I  00 

8 

12 

8 

121 

20 

14 

60 

75 

1  00 

1  25 

75 

1  00 

12i 

26 

6 

12 

8 

12\ 

6 

10 

60 

75 

25 

Vtk 

m 

A 

4 

4 

Wi 

20 

ParsieTf  per  hair  peckf. 

Sage,  'per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  hooch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch,, 

jPhiiir«. 


Applet, 

c»-«-.{?:ibSS::::: 


J  per  barrel,. 


\  per  bushel,. 

»»"«»-».  iSSK::: 

Golden  pippins,  per  bushel, 
*ears: 

Chaomontel,  per  doaen,, 
St.  Gennain,  per  doaen. 
Prince's  St.  Germain  pr  dos. 
Winter  Katin,  per  dos 


Baking.  {P"!"™'.' 


per  bushel, . 

Quinces,  per  busliel 

Pine-apples,  each 

Grapes,  per  pound: 
Malaga, 


Oranges.  |  ??«'««»•.  I>«  *». 


,  Havana,  per  dot. 

Lemons,  |ier  doicn, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Sliaddocks,  each, 

a-«»''-.l^a::::: 

Almonds,  (sweet,)per  pound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  waluuU,  per  lb 


FroBi  To 
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17 
6 
6 
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60 

75 
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00 
200 

26 


1  60 


76 
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1  60 
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26 

£0 

8  CO 

76 

25 

60 

60 

75 

17 

25 

6 

6 

26 

00 

6  00 

00 

00 

9  CO 

12 

14 

4 

4 

M 

6 

600 
8  00 


Remarks.— Another  mild  month  has  tended  to  keep  the  mipply  of 
▼egetabletf  sufficiently  abundant  for  the  season.  But  very  sli|rht  altera- 
tions have  taken  place  in  the  price  of  any  of  the  articles,  and  a  larger 
part  of  them  are  plentiful  enoui^h  to  last  untif  the  new  crops  como  in. 
The  month  has  been  equally  dull  with  that  of  February;  no  large  sales 
have  been  effected,  hut  little  doing  in  exportation,  and  the  retail  trade 
extremely  limited.  The  more  luxurioos  pro«?uctions  find  but  a  slow 
•ale  this  year,  so  far,  though  they  are  to  be  had  at  very  moderate  rates. 

There  has  not  been  the  slic^htest  improvement  in  potatoes  since  our 
last,  though,  generally,  at  this  season,  prices  advance.  The  stock  is 
ample.  About  five  hundred  hampers  of  Lancashire  potatoes  were  sold 
the  past  week,  and  cominaDded  from  sixty  to  oeventy*five  cents  the 
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liam|>er:  we  hare  understood  from  those  who  have  tried  them,  that  they 
were  quite  ordinary  to  those  usually  brought  from  that  district  of  Eng- 
land. They  will  not  equal  the  forty-fuli),  which,  hy  the  way,  nbould 
not  be  forgotten  by  our  marketers  or  farmers  at  this  season.  Onions 
have  become  quite  scarce,  and  scarcely  a  bunch  of  reds  or  whites  are  to 
be  found  in  the  market:  yellow  ones  are  alone  to  lie  had:  the  stock  of 
these  has  been  received  from  Danvers,  where  the  onion  is  now  pretty 
extensively  ipmwn:  less  quantities  have  come  to  hand  from  Connecticut 
this  year  than  formerly.  Beets,  &,c.,  plentiful.  Horseradish  fpood  and 
abundant.  Radishes  are  more  abundant,  and  will  soon  come  in  freely; 
prices  are  now  moderate  for  the  semnm.  Cabbages,  of  good  quality, 
are  scarce;  of  ordinary  there  is  a  plenty.  Lettuces  are  cheap  and  of 
£ne  appearance  now.  Celery  is  fitting  very  scarce,  especially  that  of 
lirst-rate  excellence.  Spinach  quite  scarce,  and  prices  advanced;  the 
open  winter  has  injured  the  crop  materially.  Rhubarb  more  alMindaDt, 
though  it  is  yet  produced  from  forced  roots.  Dandelions  have  made 
their  appearance  within  a  few  days,  since  the  frost  has  disappeared; 
but  they  have  been  cut  from  cultivated  roots,  and  are  of  fine  quality. 

Since  our  last  report  there  has  been  one  or  two  arrivals,  of  small  lota 
of  West  India  squashes,  which  inay  be  had  at  our  quotations:  of  crook- 
necks  but  few  remain  on  hand.  The  appearance  of  the  West  Indiea 
baa  caused  less  demand  for  the  latter.  We  hope  the  autumnal  mu> 
vow  will  be  more  cultivated  the  ensuing  season.     It  sells  welL 

Apples  are  almost  a  drug:  there  has  been  no  change,  nor  do  present 
appearances  indicate  anv  for  the  better.  There  is  an  abuudance  on  hand. 
The  last  dessert  pears  have  been  disposed  of  this  week:  they  were  the 
Sl  Germains:  common  baking  are  very  scarce,  and  we  believe  none  to 
be  had,  unless  by  the  bushel  or  smaller  (quantity.  Pine-apples  scarce. 
Grapes  rather  scarce:  about  a  hundred  jars  and  half  jars  were  sold  at 
auction  early  in  the  week,  probably  not  in  good  order  from  the  long 
passage.  Cranberries  have  advanced  a  little  from  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  Of  oranges  and  lemons  a  good  supply.  Walnuts  scarce,  and 
but  few  excepting  the  Ohio  to  be  hruL  Chestnuts  exceedingly  scarce. 
Of  other  sorts  an  over  plentiful  supply. — Yours,  M.  T.,  Boston,  March 
^5d,  1838. 
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FOR   APRIL. 

With  the  advance  of  spring  the  work  of  the  garden  commences,  and 
a  great  variety  of  operations  have  to  be  performed.  The  attention  to 
hot-beds— the  green-house — the  stove  ana  the  open  garden;  the  plant- 
ing of  seeds-^-of  hull>s — the  pruning  of  trees — and  the  innumerable  oth- 
er trifling  things  which  press  upon  the  mind  of  every  good  eardener, 
keep  him  constantly  employed,  not  bodily  alone,  but  mentally.  We 
have  before  urged  upon  the  gardener  the  advantages  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  keeping  a  diary  or  calendar  of  every  thing-  done  in  the 
garden  the  year  round;  such  a  diary  is  extremely  useful,  and  that  of 
one  season  may  form  a  good  index  by  which  the  gardener  can  guide  his 
operations  the  next.  He  can  see  what  was  omitted  that  should  have 
1)eeu  done,  and  what  was  done  that  might  have  been  put  off  until  a 
later  i>eriod.  Indeed,  we  are  fully  satisfied,  that  when  a  calendar  is 
once  beguui  a  good  gardener  will  always  feel  at  a  loss  without  continu- 
ing it. 


160  HartieuUural  Memoranda. 

The  weather,  up  to  this  date,  (March  94,)  has  been  miM,  and  ap- 
pearances now  indicate  a  tolerably  tH^orableftprin^.  The  froaru  aboat 
out  of  the  tfround,  ami  in  9orne  warm  situations  potatoes*  aod  |iea» 
hare  been  planted.     We  ho|>e  April  viill  be  a  genial  mouth. 

FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Orapt  «m^9,  in  the  gra|)pry  or  green-house,  will  now  kare  started" 
con^iflerablv,  and  will  soon  be  nhowing  buds.  Give  an  abmidance  or 
air  as  the  snoota  progress:  when  the  flower-buds  are  wett  advanced,, 
raltfe  the  teni|)erature  Mlishtly,  and  give  a  syringing  once  a  week,  if  the 
weather  U  very  drv.  Keep  the  new  shoots  tied  up,  and  tahir  off  all  so* 
perfluous  buds,  tiuttiii^d  may  be  put  in  in  the  open  ground  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  or  in  bot-l)eds  at  any  time.  Tie  up  vines  ut  the 
open  air,  and  trim  such  as  have  been  neglected. 

Raspberry  vines  should  be  manured  and  dug  between  a»  soon  as  the 
earth  is  in  a  fit  state. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  cleaned,  and  have  a  light  dressing  of  old 
decayed  manure. 

Gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  should  be  pruned  and  dog  between, 
and  manured. 

Peaehf  plum  and  other  trees  should  receive  all  proper  ettentios  this 
mofith:  grafting  may  be  performed  the  last  part  or  the  moBth:  cut  the 
•etoos  now. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMEVT. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  potted,  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  flewer 
rery  early.  Separate  the  tubers,  reserving  such  as  have  promfnent 
eyes.  For  full  directions  see  their  cultivation,  p.  136  of  the  present 
number.    The  seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  hot-beds. 

Camellias  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water  until  they  have  com* 
pleted  their  growth. 

Cactuses  wiW  soon  begin  to  bloom;  give  them  more  water  as  they 
cemmence  opening  their  buds. 

Ulricas  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  soil  not  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Jimaryllis  formosissima  bulbs  may  now  be  potted. 

Gladiolus  natalensis  and  floribundus  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  the 
border  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Tiger  flowers  may  be  set  out  in  beds  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Tulip  and  hyacinth  beds  will  require  attention;  as  soon  as  the  shoots 
appear  an  inch  above  the  soil,  let  the  earth  be  geutly  stirred  with  a 
trowel  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 

Annual  flower  seeds  may  be  planted  now  in  hot-beds  or  green-booses, 
for  spring  blooming. 

Perennial  plants:  towards  the  last  end  of  the  month  will  be  a  Ikvor* 
able  time  to  commence  the  removal  and  separation  of  them. 

Paonies  may  now  be  successfully  transplanted. 

Roses  should  be  pruned  and  replanted  if  they  require  it. 

Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  be  successfully  transplanted  after  the  middle 
of  the  month. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMElfT. 

xAsparagus  beds  may  now  be  made  and  planted.  For  ample  diree- 
tions  see  Mr.  Walker's  article,  p.  91. 

Rhubarb  beds  may  be  prepared  and  got  in  readiness  for  setting  oat 
the  roots  by  the  middle  of  the  month. 


*o  «^a€lers  and  Oorrespondentfl. 

Ar^  I,  by  Mr.  Kenrick:,  on  hedges,  is  in  good  time,  as  also  that  by 
Mr.  HusseU,  on  pruning  orchards.  Our  article  on  the  cultivation  of 
daHlias  we  hope  will  be  af  service,  and  convince  all  who  possess  a  gar- 
aen  ttiat  the  plants  can  be  grown  in  any  situation.  We  have  been  una- 
Weto  give  all  our  notes  on  gardens  which  we  had  prepared. 

We  are  yet  without  our  roreign  periodicals,  and  our  floricultural  no- 
\Mies,mconse(jueDce,  have  been  deferred:  we  hope  to  resume  them 
soon.     Ihe  miscellaneous  intcHigence  will  be  found  interesting. 

*^^  Y^^  '"^^^  for  the  Grst  time,  since  the  commencement  of  our  Maga 
Zinc,  call  upon  our  friends  who  have  neglected  the  payment  of  their  sub- 
*^"K'?°^*  ^®  ^^mit  U8  the  samo  by  mail  or  by  private  conveyance.  It  is 
"^mtymg  to  ua  to  believe  that  we  have  not  one  subscriber,  who  is  not 
perfectly  responsible.  We  tliank  those  who  have  punctually  afforded  us 
Mieir  aid,  andean  oniy  suppose  tliat  the  reason  others  have  not  done  so,  is 
Vtwat&ocJistanceativhiub  many  of  them  reside  and  inattention  to  the 
subject,  ihe  amount  of  each  subscription  is  trifling,  and  may  not  seem 
of  mucii  importance  to  us.  It  is  not  however  so;  and  we  hope  each  sub- 
m\\Kt  \Yi/i  feel  as  much  bountl  to  send  us  this  small  sum,  as  if  it  were 
6ve  times  the  amount  The  r>roriipt  attention  of  our  friends  to  this 
wi/^reflf/y  oblige  us.    ' 

Ij^Wewoulti  call  the  attention  of  our  correspondents  and  readers 
to  the  Prospectus  of  the  fo  u  rtli  vol  u  me,  which  appears  on  the  next  page 
of  the  cover  of  this  number  ^We  \vould  also  request  the  secretaries  of 

tk  mious  borticultural  soof  eties  in  the  countrv  (all  of  which  take  our 
mgazmey)  to  notice  the  X'rospectiis.  vve  should  be  pleased  if  they 
vsould  ase  their  exertions  to  cxteod  its  circulation  among  the  members 
of  their  respective  societies. 

tt5-Editors,  with  whom  we  exchange,  wUl  confer  a  favor  by  noUcinig 
the  Prospectus. 

Jeceived^Mamscript  a€>mm^i^i^P*ionB  f;;of  Win.  Kenrick,  J.  W. 
Rusaell,  Thoa.  Ho?^     iV     J-    X>o  wnmg,  R.,  ♦••,  L.  Boll,  J.  L.  R. 

Bonfr^^«^     D  .  ;'j      T^^^^rs  The    Silk    Culturist  and   Farmer's 

Mfnti  K  ,fT^'tr  ^Jf^  18S8.  The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  1,  2, 
&  ^qV^*^^''  ^^"^^.l'  Okrdener,  Nos.  40,  41,  42  and  43,  1838. 
\ll  ''  ^^^^;  ^^^^^^''w^^^^r  Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  9,  10, 11  and 
RT  The  bXoV  Fr^fcT^  first  series,  1838.  The  First  Re,>ort 
ofW  AgricuUure  ^^  ^^as^oUo^etr^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^^^ 

•flrMes.— Seeds  of  the  cUerenn^jr 

[      •  __        ,«r^*^«rs  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds,  or 

Any  Books,  Papers,  O'"**'^{^^%onductors  will  be  grateful  for.    They 
ancd  Bpecimens  of  ^^**^^^i-^Siers,  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 
my  be  directed  to  the  P^^^^^I^^^nts,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
SuWrifcera  and  Correspond*  ^^^  requested  to  be  particular  and 

papers  with  whom  we  ^^^  iS^oWicuWtire,  as  papers  and  letters  are  oth- 

<l»ect  to  the  JVfagtt*i**«  ^J .  ^ 

etw\8e  liable  to  be  iniacarr\ea- ^ ^^^^ 


THE 
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-Bookstores  of  Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  8c  Co. 
Subscriptions  reeeiveo.  a.^      \x.  Colman's  Literary  Rooms,  and  at  the  Seed 
«nd  Otis,  Broaders  ^  ^^  >  Jlv  &.  Co.,  Boston;  at  the  office  of  the  Pubbsh- 
Warchouse  of  Messrs.  >lovey 
•ff  in  New  York. 
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The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture  com»eneed 
the  first  of  January,  183S.  It  has  now  been  before  the; public  for  three 
years,  anil  the  favorable  notices  of  it  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  are  good  eviaence  of  its  merits. 
During  this  period  its  pages  have  been  enriched  with  communicatioofl 
f-om  the  pens  of  the  most  distinguished  horticulturists  in  the  country, 
treating  upon  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  both  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Reviews  of  various  works  have  appeared,  and  plans  of 
green-houses  and  other  garden  structures  been  introduced.  A  variety 
of  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  has  been  gathered  together,  including  For- 
eign Notices;  Reports  of  Horticultural  Exhibitions  have  been  given,  and 
the  Price  Current  of  the  Boston,  and  (latterly)  New  York  fruit  and  vege- 
table markets,  has  regularly  appeared.  A  vast  mass  of  original  infx)r- 
ination,  important  to  both  the  novice  and  the  adept  in  the  science  of 
Horticulture,  has  been  accumulated,  which,  in  no  other  form,  would 
have  probably  been  given  to  the  public.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  the  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  the  establishment  of 
our  Magazine,  so  apparent  are  they  to  all  who  have  looked  with  any 
interest  to  the  spread  of  this  pleasing  and  useful  art.  The  love  for  rich 
fruits  and  fine  flowers,  and  the  taste  for  beautiful  gardens,  has  increased 
to  a  great  extent,  and  collections  of  plants  have  been  made,  equalling 
those  of  celebrated  establishments  in  Europe. 

The  Fourth  Volume  will  be  the  same  in  its  character  as  the  previous 
ones:  improvements,  however,  will  be  introduced,  and  every  exertion 
made  to  render  it  more  interesting.  The  Fomological  NoticeSy  Bind  N^ 
tices  of  New  Culinary  Ves^etahles  will  be  continued,  and  with  the  same 
aid  as  those  in  the  Third  Volume.  Plans  of  green-houses  and  other  gar- 
den structures,  will  also  appear.  As  our  practical  horticulturists  be- 
come better  acc|uainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  various  objects  under 
their  care,  the  improved  modes  of  operation  will  be  given  through  our 
pages.  Notices  of  every  thing  new  or  interesting,  relating  to  gardeniogj^ 
will  be  sought  out,  so  as  to  render  the  Magazine  a  complete  compendi- 
um of  all  that  transpires  on  the  interesting  subjects  of  Horticulture  or 
Floriculture. 

But  to  effect  all  these  important  objects,  we  must  urge  upon  our 
friends  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  patrons.  We 
have  twice  (at  the  close  of  the  second  and  thiixl  volumes)  called  upon 
them  to  aid  us  in  our  enterprise,  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  to  some 
purpose.  Yet,  did  we  not  look  forward  to  a  far  more  extended  circula- 
tion, and  had  we  not  good  reason  to  suppose  that  all  interested  in  the 
Bcience  would  come  to  our  assistance,  sooner  or  later,  we  should  be  in- 
duced to  stop  where  we  are,  and  wait  until  that  time  should  arrive, 
'  when  there  would  be  a  greater  certainty  of  our  being  more  liberally  aid- 
ed in  our  efforts.  But  we  cannot  believe  that,  in  a  country  so  extended 
as  ours^ — with  such  a  variety  of  climate  and  soil — and  such  a  mass  of  in- 
telliffcnt  citizens,  thousands  of  whom  are  devoted  to  gardening, — ^we 
shall  not  have  adequate  support.  May  we  receive  that  best  of  alJ 
evidences  that  our  labors  are  duly  appreciated,  the  addition  of  donbk 
the  number  of  readers  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  possessing. 
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New  and  Rare  Plants. 


HOVEY  &  CO.  have  for  sale  fine  healthy  Plants  of  the  follow- 
ing new  and  rare  species, — all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Russelia  juncea  Manettia  glabra 

Cliaathusjpuniceus  Lantana  Sellowi 

Verbena  Tweedieana,  (a  most    Oxalis  Bowiei 

superb  plant)  Epiphyllam  splendidum 

Brugmansia  sanguinea  Phlox  Drummondi. 

H.  &  CO.  also  offer  for  sale  fine  Plants  of  the  following  new  and 
splendid  Pelargoniums. 
Dennis's  perfection  Sylveri 

Bouffanyilleianum  Regulator 

Diadematum  General  Washington 

Superbissimum  Lord  Denman 

Queen  of  Scots  Drakeii 

Albidum  Diadematum  superbum. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  cultivate  this  deliciotts  fruity  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  the  Subscriber  has  succeeded,  after  a  number 
of  years'  exertion,  in  bringing  the  Strawberry  nearly  to  perfec- 
tion f 

He  has  for  sale,  at  his  garden  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  the  follow- 
ing six  varieties  of  the  Plant: 

Metrvbic  Castle. — ^Fruit  from  these  plants  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  Horticultural  Society's  room,  measuring  five  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference. 

Bath  Scarlet. — ^Fruit  large,  full  bearer,  and  beautiful  scarlet. 

RoTAL  Scarlet. — ^Fruit  long,  oval  shaped,  and  juicy. 

Hautbois. — ^Fruit  smaller,  but  very  numerous. 

English  Wood. — ^Fruit  well  known. 

Monthly. — ^Fruit  can  be  gathered  from  these  vines  from  June  to 
October,  and  in  good  quantity  and  fine  quality. 

tCPThe  above  are  of  superior  stock  and  quality,  and  are  in  the 
finest  condition  for  immediate  transplanting. 

%*Order8  left  at  the  Garden,  in  Brighton,  at  the  Seedstore  o* 
HoveySc  Co.,  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  or  directed  to  him,  at 
Boston  or  Brighton,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARREN. 


Advertising  Sheet  of  the 


A  select  Catalogue    of 

DAHLIAS, 


GROWir   AND    FOE   SALE    BT 


1838. 


%*  PlaiUi  wUl  be  ready  for  delivery  the  middle  of  May,  and  can  be  packed 
for  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis  on  ArPLicATiON. 


HovET  &  Co.  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and 
the  public  to  the  following  Catalogue  of  Select  and  Choice  New  Da- 
hlias, for  1838.  The  varieties  have  gained  prizes  at  all  the  nujnerous 
Floricultural  Shows  in  England,  the  past  year,  and  have  also  been  ex- 
hibited by  them  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society.  They  can  recommend  them  as  being  the  most  splendid 
kinds  in  cultivation.  Orders  should  be  sent  early,  as  the  stock  of  some 
of  the  rare  varieties  is  very  limited.  Plants  packed  with  care,  so  as  to 
be  safely  transported  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Angelina,  white,  beautifully  edgedwith  lilac,  4  to  5 —     75 

Apollo,  (  WidnaWSf)  fine  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  3  "  4 —     60 

Bronze,  (Brown^sJ  bronze,  fine  shape,  4  to  5 — 1  00 

Beauty  of  Dulwich,  orange  shaded,  always  good,  6        — 1  00 

^^  Camberwell,  rosy  lilac,  6  to  6 —    75 

Burgundy,  dark  maroon,  4  *'  5 —    75 

Bride  of  Abydos,  fine  white,  6  to  6 — 1  00 

Bride,  (Harding's)  white,  6  *•  6—    50 

Brown's  Desdemona,  white,  edged  with  pink,  3        —    50 

Gem  or  Royal  Adelaide,  white,  edged  with  rose,     4        — 1  50 

Clraa,  (Seaman's,)  fine  large  white,  4  to  5 — 1  50 
Countess  of  Sheffield,  rosy  purple,  very  fine  cupped  petals,  6        — 1  50 

CroBsus,  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  4        —    75 

Camellia  flora  alba,  fine  white ,  3  to  4 —    50 

Cedo  Nulli,  or  Waterloo,  yellow,  margin  red,  3        —    50 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  superb  scarlet,  7  to  9 —    50 

Coronet,  maroon,  large  flower,  4        —    75 

Criterion,  pure  white,  margined  with  lilac,  5  "  6 —    75 

Clio  ( fVidnaWs)  rich  purple,  3  "  4—    75 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  (Elphinstone's)  large  blush,  shaded  with 

pink,  fine  cupped  petals,  (extra,)  4        — %  00 
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Diadem  de  Flora,  (Girling^iy)  crimson,  (very  fine,)              4        — 1  ^ 
Duke  of  Bedford,  (J>rewby'8J  dark  plumb  color,  cupped  petals, 

(extra  fine,)  6  —1  00 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  {Skirving^sJ  white,  edged  with  Ver- 
milion, 5  — 1  00 
Dennisii,  fine  ruby  purple,  6  to  6 —  50 
Douglas's  Glory,  superb  scarlet,  5  — 1  00 
Enterprise,  (WidnaWsJ  crimson  purple,  5  —  75 
Exemplar  {Widnall's,)  white,  cupped  petals,  5  — 1  00 
Empress,  (Dennises,)  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  4  —  50 
Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  5  —  50 
Fisherton  Rival,  rose,  cupped  petals,  (true,)  3  — 1  00 
Golden  Sovereign,  {Headley^s,)  rich  gold  yellow,  perfect  bloom- 
er, 6  —1  50 
Granta,  dark  claret,  cupped  petals,  4  to  5 —  50 
Hermione,  white,  tipped  with  p\jrple,  (extra  fine,)  6  —  75 
Hebe,  (WidnaWa,)  bright  rose,  3  to  4 —  50 
Inwood's  Ariel,  mottled  lilac,  4  "  5 —  75 
Jupiter,  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  3  to  4 —  50 
King  Otho,  large  bright  rose,  (fine,)  3  "  4 — 1  00 
King  of  the  Dahlias,  (  WtdnaWsJ  pure  white,  beautifully  edged 

with  rose  pink,                                                                  -  4  to  5 — 1  00 
King  of  Beauties,   (Elphineione^s,)  light,  with  crimson  margin, 

(extra  shape,)                                                                     4        — 2  00 
King  of   Yellows,  {Elphinatone^s,)  free  bloomer,  fine  shaped, 

cupped  petals,                                                                      4  to  5 — 1  50 
Lavinia,  pure  white,   edged  with  lilac,  fine  large  flower,  free 

bloomer,                                                                               3  to  4 — 1  50 

Lord  Liverpool,  fine  dark  purple,                                              5  **  6 —  .50 

Lady  Molyneux,  deep  red,  white  tipped,                                  3        —  75 

Fordwich,  blush  lilac,                                                        4  to  5 —  50 

Lilac  Perfection,  fine  lilac,  excellent  form,                               4  "  5 —  75 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  (Wells's J  white  and  lilac,                          5  **  6—  75 
Loveley's  Earl  Gray,  fine  orange,                                             4  **  5 —  50 
Lady  Dartmouth,  (  WidnaWs,)  white  ground,  delicately  margin- 
ed with  bluish  lilac,  exquisitely  globular  shape,  cupped  pe- 
tals, considered  the  best  shaped  dahlia  ever  seen,            3  to  4—5  00 
Liberty,  (Harrises,)  very  fine,  shaded  purple,                         4  '•  5 — 1  00 
Marchioness,  (Wheeler's,)  white  and  lilac,  (fine,)                   3        — 1  00 
Mazeppa,  (TW6«rn's,^  shaded  Jight  crimson,                        4        —  60 
Mary,  (Dodds'sA  fine  white,  laced  with  rosy  lilac,  extra  fine,  4  to  5 — 2  00 
Mary,  Queen  of^  Scots,  (Dodds'sJ  very  delicate  white,  beauti- 
fully tipped  with  purple,  cupped  petals,                             4  to  5 — 1  50 
Metropolitan  Perfection,  dark  velvet  crimson,                         6        —  75 

Calypso,  delicate  rose,                                           5  to  6 —  50 

Mrs.  Wilkinson,  delicate  blush,  (beautiful,)                             4  "  5 —  75 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  (WidnaWs  J  white  ground,  elegant- 

ty  edged  with  beautiful  rose,  (extra,)                               3  to  4—- 3  00 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  (Elphinstone's,)  ruby,  cupped  petals, 

globular  shaped,  (fine,)                                                         6         — 2  00 
Mm.  Broadwood,  {Elphtnstone's,)  white,  purple  tips,  and  dark 

centre,  (fine  habit,  j                                                         6        —1  60 
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Napoleon,  (Smith's,)  dark  claret,  (extra  fine,)  5  to  6 — 1  .00 
Neptune,  superb  lilac,  3  **  4 —  50 
Niobe,  posy  white,  (fine,)  3  "  4 —  50 
Princess  Victoria,  (nidnalVs,)  white  ground,  margined  with  pur- 
ple, cupped  petals,  exquisite  form  and  free  fiowerer,  4  — 3  OO 
Penelope,  (fVelh'sJ  pale  yellow,  edged  with  white,  5  "  6 —  75 
Pratt's  Clio,  buff,  tipped  with  lilac,  5  *'  6 —  60 
Perfection,  j^olman'tf  J  white,  beautiful  pink  edge,  4  — 1  00 
Paragon,  (  fFelU^s)  yellow,  with  white  edge,  4  to  5 —  15 
Paris,  (WidnaWsJ  bright  purple,  cupped  petab^  4  ''  5 —  75 
Prince  of  Orange,  (mdnall's,)  orange,  5  «'  6—  60 
Queen  of  Scarlets,  fine  scarlet,  4  **  6 — 1  00 
Dahlias,  white,  edged  with  purple,  4  **  6 —  60 

■■    Elizabeth,  (Braum^s,)  white,  mottled  with  purple,  4  "  6 —  75 

Red  Rover,  {Qirling^sJ  dark  red,  fine  show  flower,  5        — 1  00 

Rose  Incomparable,  rose,  (fine,)  4  to  5 — 1  00 

Rising  Sun,  large  scarlet,  (fine,)              '  6  "  7 —  50 

Rival  Yellow,  (Jackson's J  (extra  fine,)  6        —1  00 

Scarlet  Perfection,  (Bretoer'sJ  scarlet,  cupped  petals,  3  *'  4 —  50 

Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  the  best  of  its  class,  4  "  5—1  00 

Star,  scarlet,  fine  form,  6        —1  00 

Selwood  King,  cream,  edged  with  crimson  purple,  3  — 1  50 
Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  rosy  crimson,  exquisite  shape,  cupped  petals, 

(superb,)  6  to  6 — 1  50 

Springfield  Rival,  dark  rosy  crimson,  5  **  6 —  60 

Sulphurea  elegans,  (Jones's,)  delicate  sulphur,  best  of  the  yel- 

lows,  6  to  6—1  60 

Triumphant,  (Jeffrie's  J  purple,  cupped  petals,  (extra  fine,)  6  "  6 — 1  60 

Unicorn,  {Gaines's,)  rosy  lilac,  6  "  6 — 1  OO 

Urluiia,  pink,  with  while  centre  and  fine  form,  4  "  6*-  60 

Vandyke,  bronze,  (fine  form,)  4  **  6 — 1  00 

Venus,  ^FTtdnoirsj  white,  beautifully  edged  with  crimson,  6  "7—  75 

V^estland's  Marquis,  crimson,  with  black  stripe,  3        — 1  GO 

Widnall's  Premier,  crimson,  cupped  petals,  4        —  75 

Widnail's  Glaucus,  bright  amber,  the  edges  tinged  with  dark 

red,  1  arge  flower,  cupped  petals,  3  — 1  00 
Widnall's  Rainbow,  purple,  shaded  with  crimson  and  red,  free 

bloomer,  flowers  rising  well  above  the  foliage,  (very  fine,)  6  — 1  00 
Widnall's  Juliet,  deep  rose,  cupped  petals,  fine  globular  shape, 

remarkably  full,  an  abundLnt  bloomer,  3  to  4 — ^  00 

Warminster  Rival,  bright  rosy  purple,  (fine,)  6  "  7 — 1  60 

Wilmot's  Superb,  fine  purple,  4  **  6 —  50 

Young's  Black  Ajax,  large,  dark  purple,  6  '^  6 —  ^ 

Zarah,  delicate  pink,  (fine,)  6  «  6—  '^^ 


Dity  Roots  may  be  had  of  many  fine  sorts,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
The  trade  supplied. 
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Bztra  fine  new  DaMias. 

We  have  just  received  from  London  the  following  superb  vari- 
eties of  dahlias,  which  we  offer,  in  addition  to  our  previous  cata- 
logue. All  of  these  have  gained  prizes  the  past  year,  and  have 
been  shown  in  almost  every  good  stand  of  dahlias.  They  have 
been  procured  at  much  expense,  as  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  stock  in  England  has  been  destroyed  by  the  unparalleled  se- 
verity of  the  past  winter.  Mr.  Widnall  writes  us  that  the  tehole 
stock  of  many  growers  has  been  lost,  and,  in  consequence,  dry 
roots  are  in  great  demand.  For  a  particular  description  of  some 
of  them  see  the  Magazine  for  the  last  month. 
Plants  ready  for  delivery  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June. 

Addison,  dark  puce,  superbly  shaded  with  crimson  purple, 

beautiful  form  and  habit,  4        — 3  00 

Alpha  (Simroonds's,)  scarlet  crimson,  fine  form,  4  to  5 — ^  00 

Aurora  (Mayle's,)  white,  striped  and  edged  with  rose,  4  to  6 — 2  00 
Beauty  of  Bedford  (Mayles's,)  rosy  crimson,  shaded  with 

lilac,  beautiful  cupped  petals,  5  to  6 — 3  00 

—  of  Luliingstone,  dark  puce,  excellent  show  flower  4        — 2  00 

—  of  TefTont  (Brown's,)  blush,  edged  with  pink,  3  to  4—1  60 
Blandina  (Dray's,)  pure   white,  round   petal,  best  white 

flower  last  season,  3  to  4 — 4  00 

Champion,  (Wells's,)  white,  shaded  with  lilac,  4        — 2  00 

Fairy  Queen,  delicate  pink  and  white,  cupped  petals,  3        — 3  00 

Glory  of  the  West  (Dray's,)   fine  scarlet,  round  cupped 

petals,  beautifully  formed,  .(extra,)  6        — 3  00 

Lovely  Ann  (Dickinson's)  fine  blush  4  to  5 — 2  00 

Middlesex  Rival  (Pamplin's)  fine  dark  puce,  beautiful  shape  4        — 3  00 
Nimrod  (Widnall's)  fine  scarlet  crimson,  cupped  petals, 

very  superb,  an  excellent  show  flower  4  to  5 — 2  00 

Purple  Perfection  (Squibb's)  cupped  petals,  superb  show 

flower  4        — 1  50 

Queen's  Superba  (Wilmer's)  beautiful  bright  yellow,  cupped 

petals  5        — ^3  00 

Redgauntlet,  fine  crimson  3  to  4 — 1  50 

Ruby  (Girling 's)  ruby  colored,  excellent  habit,  cupped  pet- 
als. This  is  one  of  the  most  superb  dahlias  grown  last 
season.  Gained  prizes  at  every  show  where  it  was 
exhibited  3  to  4 — 3  00 

Shakespeare  (Squibb's)  orange  and  crimson,  shaded,  perfect 

cupped  petals,  an  extra  fine  show  flower  4        — 2  00 

St.  Leonard's  Rivid,  beautiful  light  rose,  cupped  petals,  ex- 
tra fine  4  to  5—1  50 
Suffolk  Hero  (Girling's)  dark  maroon,  beautiful  form,  habit 

of  Springfield  Rival;  a  superb  show  flower  4  to  5 — 3  00 

Topaz  (Girling 's)  fine  golden  yellow,  free  bloomer,  cupped 

petals  and  excellent  habit  3        — 5  00 

Dry  Roots  may  be  had,  of  many  fine  sorts,  at  very  reasonable 
rates.    The  trade  supplied. 
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New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 


SEEDSMEJ^   AJ^D    FLORISTS, 

Respectfullj  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally  that 
they  have  received  their  stock  of  Garden,  Flotver  and 
CtraSS  SeedH,  of  the  growth  of  1837.  No  exertions  have 
been  spared  to  procure  every  thing  new  and  rare,  and  they  trust 
that  the  experience  which  they  have  had  in  all  kinds  of  seeds  and 
plants  has  enabled  them  to  select  only  such  as  they  can  warrant  to 
be  true  and  of  genuine  quality.  The  following  list  of  flower  seeds 
is  subjoined. 


Aster,  double  German,  six 
fine  distinct  varieties 

Argemone  grandifiora 

Bartonia  aurea 

Balsam,  superb  spotted 

variegated 

Calandrinia  grandiflora 

Clarkia  elegans 

Coreopsis  atro-sanguiuea 

Coliinsia  bicolor 

Candytuft,  new  blush 
new  white 

Calampelis  scabra 

Eschscholtzia  crocea 

EutocA  viscida 

Gaillardia  aristata 

Gilia  tricolor 

achilloefolia 

Larkspur,     superb     double 
dwarf,  in  ten  mixed  var. 


Kitaibelia  vitifoHa 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus 

densiflorus 
Lobelia  a^raciiis 
La$<thenia  califomica 
Madia  elegans 
Malope  grandiflora 
Mimulus  cardinnlis 

Smithii 
Nolana  atriplicifolia 
Nemophila  insiirnis 
Petunia,  fine  mixed  sorts 
Phlox  Drummondi 
Podolopis  gracilis 
Rudbeckia  amplexicaulis 
Verbena  aubletia 

veno8a 
New  scarlet  zinnia 
New  mixed  do. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  comprising  all  the  old  and  approved 
kinds,  together  with  those  new  and  superior.  Among  them  will 
be  found  the  following: — 


Groom's  superb  dwarf  blue  Peas 
Earliest  dwarf  do, 

Warwick  do. 
Bishop's  early  dwarf  do. 
Spanish  dwarf  do. 
Early  Vanack  Cabbage 
Bailey's  red  giant  Celery 


Bailey's  white  giant  Celery 

Autumnal  marrow  Squash 

Apple  Squash 

Wil  mot's  early  scarlet  Rhubarb 

Forty-fold  Potatoes 

Rohan  Potatoes 

Early  Hill  do. 
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OiiMBLLZAS  AND  BRXOiiS. 

HOVEY    &    CO. 

Have  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  these  beautiful 
families  of  Plants  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Of  Camel- 
lias their  stock  embraces  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  finest  kinds.  Of  Ericas  or  Heaths,  they 
have  very  fine  plants  of  several  specimens.  The  following  Cata- 
logue of  several  of  the  varieties  is  annexed. 


Aitonia 

AInut'd  superb 
Althfeteflora 
Anemoneflora 


alba 
rosea 


AinpHssima 

Aucubeefolia 

Blanda 

Chandleri 

Carnation  wurratah 

Charles  Auguste 

Cerasina 

Cliveiana 

Charlemagne 

Com  pacta 

Coccmea 

CoDspicua 

Comptoniana 

Conchiflora 

Coralliua 

Coronata 

Colla 

Colvillii 

Uorsettii 

Derbiana 


Double  white 

myrtle  leaved 

striped 

fringed  white, 

■  red 
Decora 
E^ertonia 
Elphinstonia 
Ele^ans 

Eclipse  (Press's) 
Eiegantissima 
ExceUa 
Fascicularia 
Florida 
Fulgeiis 
Gloria  mundi 
Gloriosa 

Grandiflora  nova 
Herbertii 
Humilis 
Ignescens 
lusigiiis 
Imbricata 
Lady  Hume's  blush 

Ad.  Campbell's 

Liudleyi 


Lucida 

Narmorata 

Oivea 

Ornata 

Oxoniensis 

Papaveracea 

Paradoxica 

Parviflora 

Punctata  (Press's^ 

Pompone 

Pteonifloia 

Prtneeps 

Pulcherrima 

Rosacea 

Rosoe  flora 

Reticluata 

Reevesi 

Rivini 

Spathulata 

Splendens 

Sericea 

Vandesia 

Venosa 

Welbankia 

Wiltoni 

Woodsii,  &c.  &c. 


KXT&8S&7MSK  AKB  FlaO&ZSTS, 

Beg  to  acquaint  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have  com- 
menced business  in  the  above  line,  and  hope,  by  strict  attention, 
to  merit  a  share  of  public  patronage.  They  keep  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  Green-house,  Hot-house  and  Hardy  Plants. 
Their  collections  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  Geraniums  and  Cactuses  are 
of  the  finest  character,  embracing  all  the  newest  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, WARRANTED  TROE  TO  NAME,  and  will  be  sold  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms. 

N.  B.  All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to. 
Plants  packed  and  labelled  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
6  m 
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PEREIVIVIAL    HERBACEOUS  PLAIfTS. 


SEEDSMEN    AND    FLORISTS, 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have 
for  sale  a  very  choice  collection  of  Perennial  flowering  Herba^ 
ceous  Plants,  comprising  a  great  number  of  fine  kinds,  particularly 
of  Phloxes  and  Campanulas.  The  following  catalogue  ia  an- 
nexed of  some  of  the  most  desirable  for  the  flower  border. 


Aconitum  album 
Alyssuro  aaxatile 
Aquilegi  asiberica 

■  glandulosa 
Asclepias  tuberoaa 
Aster  siberica 
-^—  Dovse  Angfae 
Astragalus  onobrychis 
Astrantia  major 
Campanula  aggregata 
. col  I  ilia 

'  alliarifolia 

■  carimtica 
-^-^  per^icsefolia 
^—  persicsefolia  pi. 
>^— ~-  rapuDiculoides 
-—  eliptica 
^—  Tracheliumpleno 


-  Lorreji 


—  grandiflora 
Clematis  crecta 
Coreopsis  lanceolata 
— ^  tripteris 

—  lenuifolia 
Coronilla  varia 
Delphinium  elatum 
— —  intermedium 

— grandiflorum 

—  clegans  pleno 

. sinensis 

—  azurea 

Dictamnus  albus 
Dielyu-a  eximia 
Digftalis  aurea 
Dracocephalum  altaiense 
.>.- Tirginicum 

■■  repens 

Epil  >bium  spicatum 
Gail  urdia  aristata 


Gemnium  sanguinea 

Helianthus  multifloniB  plcoo 

Hemerocall  ises — sevenl 
varieties 

Hibiscus  palustrifl 

Irises — several  fine  kinds 

Kitatbelia  vitifolia 

Lathy rus  latiftiHus. 

Liatris  scariusa 

spicata 

Lupinus  polyphyllus 

Lupinus  polyphvllus  albm 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  alba 
pleno 

Lychnis  chalcedonica  coc- 
ci nea  pleno 

GSnothera  macitxarpa 

Omphaloden  verna 

Pseonia  officinalis 

albicam 

-^—     ruhn 

albii'ora 

^^  tartartca 

— —        — —  siberica 

■  —  uni  flora 

-  —  Humei 

fragrans 

WhiUeji 

— ^  paradoxica 

— —  tenuiflora'-and 
many  others. 
PapBTer  orientate 
Phlox  paniciilata 
—^  undiilata  pumila 
—^  suaveolens 
■         Carolina  fimbriata 

pyramidalis 

pyramidalis  alba 

pyramidalis  pumila 

— —  camea 


Phlox  cordate 

—  tardiflora 

—  latifolJa 

—  ovata 

—  Brock*fl 
Phlox  di\-aricate 

—  setacea 

—  reptans 

—  Wheeleriana 

—  Bliepardi 

—  disticha 

—  corymbosa 

—  bimaculate 

—  pendulina 


•  decussate 


—  maculate 

•     —  glomerate 

—  Walker's  aeedliiif 

—  roseum 
with  many  others 

PotontiUa  formosa 

Russelliana 
Sanguinaria  canadensis 
Sophora  australis 
Spiraea  ulmaria 

—  ulmaria  variegate 
-^     filipendula 

—  filipendula  pkno 
Spiraea  lobate 
Stenactis  speciosa 
Tradescantia  vir^inica 
Veronica  caucasica 

— -      geniianoidea 
«—      apurea 

—  eiegans 

—  Dejecta 

—  spicate  ] 


tCJ^  April  and  May  are  good  seasons  for  transplanting  peren* 
nials  with  success.  Plants  packed  so  as  to  be  safely  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  possess  a  great  number  of  species  not  enu- 
nerated  here^  for  want  of  room. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  the  Strauberry.  Bj 
A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Newburgb, 
N.  Y. 

The  strawberry  Is  certainly  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  and  de- 
licious  of  all  the  smaller  fruits.  It  is  not  only  easily  cultivated, 
yielding  an  abundant  crop  in  a  short  time,  from  a  very  limited 
space  of  ground;  but  while  its  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor  is  agreea- 
ble to  all  palates,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful  additions 
to  the  dessert  in  summer,  it  is  also  extremely  wholesome,  never, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  other  fruits,  undergoing  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation.  In  some  diseases  it  has  ever  been  found  highly  ben- 
eficial, and  it  is  affirmed  that  Linnaeus  was  cured  of  the  gout  by 
abundant  use  of  the  berries. 

The  strawberry,  though  a  low  herbaceous  plant,  sends  down 
remarkably  strong  roots .     In  good  soils  these  are  often  found  to 

fienetrate  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  a  season, 
t  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  produce  a  fine  bed,  that  the  soil  be 
deep  as  well  as  rich.  Where  the  sub-soil  is  not  positively  bad, 
the  ground  is  always  much  improved  by  trenching,  (two  spades 
deep,)  before  setting  tbe  plants.  In  doing  this  a  good  coat  of 
manure  should  be  deposited  between  the  two  spits:  old  garden 
soils  which  have  been  long  cultivated  are  astonishingly  improved 
by  this  practice,  tbe  whole  becoming  renewed  by  the  presence 
of  the  fresh  soil;  and  the  growth  of  plants  in  such  mould,  when 
again  acted  upon  by  the  sun  and  air,  is  of  course  proportionately 
vigorous.  A  deep  mellow  loam,  rather  damp  than  dry,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  preferable  soil  for  this  plant,  but  almost  any  soil 
for  so  limited  a  species  of  culture,  may,  in  tbe  hands  of  a  judi- 
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cious  gardener,  be  tendered  suitable  for  it.  We  have  seen  very 
splendid  crops  of  fruit  upon  a  very  stiff  yellow  clay,  mellowed 
down  by  mixing  with  it  anthracite  coal  ashes  and  manure. 

The  best  season  for  making  new  plantations  of  the  strawberry 
is  either  in  spring,  at  a  pretty  early  period,  or  directly  after  the 
beds  have  ceased  bearing,  in  August.  If  the  latter  time  is  cho- 
sen, the  plants  generally  get  sufficiently  well  established  to  bear 
a  considerable  crop  the  ensuing  year. 

There  are  various  modes  in  which  to  plant  the  beds  when 
formed.  Some  arrange  the  plants  so  as  to  be  kept  in  hills,  oth- 
ers in  rows,  and  others,  again,  allow  them  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bed.  We  consider  the  first  method  preferable, 
as  in  that  way  the  ground  can  be  kept  cultivated  between  the 
plants;  the  fruit  is  generally  larger  and  finer,  being  more  exposed 
to  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  duration  of  the  bed  is 
greater.  Three  or  four  rows  may  be  planted  in  each  bed,  at  a 
suitable  distance  apart,  and  the  runners  from  the  rows  should  be 
shortened  or  cut  off  about  three  times  during  the  season.  If  the 
plants  are  not  thriving  well,  a  light  top  dressing  between  the  rows 
m  autumn  will  be  of  great  advantage.  Burning  off  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bed  in  the  spring  has  been  highly  recommended 
by  some  persons,  but  we  have  never  found  it  to  answer  our  ex- 
pectations upon  trial. 

This  fruit  receives  its  name  from  the  very  ancient  custom  of 
placing  straw  on  the  beds,  between  the  rows  of  plants,  to  preserve 
the  berries  clean.  The  custom  is  not  yet  too  antiquated  to  be 
of  less  value  to  those  who  desire  the  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion. Clean  wheat  or  rye  chaff  may  be  substituted  for  straw, 
and  it  has  the  very  great  additional  advantage  of  not  only  pre- 
venting most  weeds  from  growing,  by  excluding  the  light,  but 
also,  by  decomposing  with  considerable  rapidity  after  the  fruit 
season  is  past,  it  contributes  much  to  the  enrichment  of  the  sur- 
face soil  of  the  bed.  Young  and  strong  xunners,  well  rooted, 
should  in  all  cases  be  chosen  to  form  the  new  bed,  and  not  old 
plants,  or  those  offsetts  which  grow  near  them. 

There  is  a  fact  with  regard  to  the  strawberry  plant  little  known, 
the  ignorance  of  which  puzzles  many  a  good  cultivator.  This  is 
the  existence  of  separate  fertile  and  sterile  or  barren  plants  in 
many  of  the  varieties,  otherwise  plants  which  produce  chiefly 
male,  and  others  that  produce  only  female,  flowers.  Botanically, 
the  strawberry  should  produce  both  stamens  and  pistils  in  each 
flower,  and  the  blossoms  should  consequently  all  mature  fruit. 
This  is  really  the  case  with  the  alpine,  the  wood  strawberries, 
&c.,  but  not  entirely  so  with  the  large  scarlet  and  pine  strawber- 
ries. These  latter  sorts,  it  is  well  known,  produce  the  largest 
and  finest  fruit;  but  we  very  often  see  whole  beds  of  them  in 
fine  flourishing  condition,  almost  entirely  unproductive.     The 
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common  parlance  in  such  cases  is  that  the  variety  has  ^^  run  out," 
or  degenerated,  but  the  idea  is  a  confused  and  ignorant  one  while 
the  healthy  aspect  of  the  plants  fully  proves  the  vigor  of  the 
sort. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  all  strawberries  of  the  foregoing  classesi 
although  each  blossom  is  furnished  with  stamens  and  pistils,  yet, 
in  some  plants,  the  pistils  are  so  few  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
perceived;  in  others,  there  are  scarcely  any  stamens  visible. 
when  the  plants  bear  blossoms  furnished  with  stamens  only,  (or 
in  a  large  proportion,)  they  are  of  course  barren:  when  pistils  only 
are  produced  in  abundance,  they  are  fertile.  To  have  a  bed 
planted  so  as  to  bear  abundantly,  about  one  plant  in  eight  or  ten 
should  be  staminate  or  barren  blossoming  plants;  the  others  the 
fertile  ones — ^for  if  the  latter  only  be  kept,  they  alone  will  also 
be  found  unproductive. 

If  any  person  will  examine  a  bed  of  the  Hudson,  or  any  of 
the  large  scarlet  strawberries,  when  they  are  in  blossom,  he  will 
discover  a  great  number  of  plants  which  bear  large  showy  blos- 
soms filled  with  fine  yellow  stamens.  These  are  the  barren 
plants*  Here  and  there,  also,  he  will  discover  plants  bearing 
much  smaller  blossoms,  filled  with  the  heads  of  pistils,  Uke  a 
small  green  strawberry.  The  latter  are  the  fertile  ones.  Now 
the  vigor  of  the  barren  plants  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
fertile  ones,  and  their  offsetts  are  so  much  more  numerous,  that, 
if  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent  this,  they  soon  completely  over- 
run and  crowd  out  the  fertile  or  bearing  plants,  and  to  this  cause 
only  is  to  be  attributed  the  unproductive  state  of  many  beds  of 
the  large  firuited  strawberries,  which  are  in  many  instances  per- 
haps entirely  devoid  of  fertile  plants. 

The  proper  method  undoubtedly  is  to  select  a  few  fertile  plants 
of  each  kind,  plant  them  in  a  small  bed  by  themselves,  and  allow 
them  to  increase  freely  by  runners;  then,  on  planting,  the  proper 
proportion  could  be  made  and  kept  up  by  the  regular  clipping  of 
the  runners. 

Many  of  the  fine  English  varieties  of  strawberry,  (Wilmot's 
superb,  for  instance,)  are  generally  found  worthless  here.  This 
is  owing,  in  some  cases,  to  the  ignorance  or  want  of  care  of 
those  persons  who  export  the  varieties,  in  sending,  often,  no  fer- 
tile plants;  in  other  instances  it  is  equally  owing  to  our  negli- 
gence here,  in  not  preserving  the  due  proportion  of  barren  and 
fertile  plants. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  blossoms  is  very  little  known  or  under- 
stood, even  among  scientific  cultivators.  It  was  first  pointed 
out  to  us  by  our  esteemed  friend,  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, one  of  our  most  distinguished  Western  horticulturists. 
Its  truth  we  have  repeatedly  verified,  and  a  slight  examination 
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will  convince  any  person  of  the  cause  of  the  numerous  worthless 
yet  thrifty  looking  strawberry  beds  throughout  our  gardens. 

The  finest  of  the  large  English  varieties  of  this  fruit  which 
we  cultivate  here  is  the  Bishop^s.  It  is  remarkably  large,  a  most 
abundant  bearer,  and  of  superior  flavor.  Many  of  the  larger  ber- 
ried sorts,  as  the  Methven  Castle,  have  been  hollow  and  com* 
paratively  tasteless,  though  of  uncommon  size.  This  variety, 
however,  appears  to  us  to  unite  all  that  can  be  desired,  to  con- 
stitute a  truly  fine  and  delicious  strawberry. 

A.  J.  D. 


Art.  II.  Mtthod  of  Planting  the  Forty-fold  Potato,  a$  prae- 
tistd  by  Mr.  BumSy  late  gardener  at  Elm  Hill,  Roxbury. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Burns. 

We  have  already  said  so  much  respecting  this  potato,  and 
have  praised  its  qualities — its  earKness,  productiveness  and  gen- 
eral character,  as  a  superior  variety — so  often,  that  it  may  seem 
but  mere  repetition  to  add  anything  further  in  relation  to  it.  But 
although  it  is  now  tolerably  well  known,  and  its  cultivation  some* 
what  extensively  disseminated,  still  there  is  wanting  some  knowl- 
edge to  grow  large  and  fine  specimens.  Some  cultivators  who . 
have  tried  them  have  almost  givea  up  their  growth,  on  account 
of  the  great  profusion  of  small  ones  which  they  often  pro- 
duce, on  whatever  kind  of  soil  or  in  whatever  situation  they  may 
have  been  planted.  All  who  have  tried  them  acknowledge  their 
superior  qualities,  but  having  failed,  for  some  reasons,  to  procure 
large  potatoes,  have  become  prejudiced  against  them;  but  their 
great  reluctance  to  part  with  a  variety  excelling,  certainly,  any  of 
our  old  sorts,  has  alone  induced  them  to  continue  their  cuhiva- 
tion,  though  attended  with  only  partial  success. 

The  great  fault  in  the  cultivation  of  the  forty-fold  potato 
seems  to  have  been  the  planting  of  too  many  in  a  hill;  observing 
the  same -system  as  is  practised  with  the  more  common  kinds, 
that  is,  planting  from  two  to  four  in  a  hill,  or  strewing  them  very 
thickly  in  rows.  This  mode  will  not  answer  for  this  variety; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  more  than  one  has  been  planted 
in  a  hill,  in  every  instance  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
the  potatoes  have  been  extremely  small,  yielding  in  number  more 
than  an  hundred  fold,  but  not  producing  scarcely  one  sufficiently 
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large  for  eating.  This  it  is  that  has  caused  this  variety  to  be 
less  estiniated  by  many  who,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  though  lik- 
ing it  better  than  any  other,  have  been  tempted  to  discard  it 
altogether. 

But  that  the  forty-fold  potato  can  be  grown  to  a  large  and 
handsome  size  is  certain.  We  have  seen  too  many  evidences 
of  it  ourselves,  to  listen  to  anything  to  the  contrary;  and  it  is 
therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  we  inform  those  who  have  only 
seen  small  sized  potatoes  produced,  of  a  system  which  lias  been 
practised  by  Mr.  Burns,  on  the  farm  of  J.  D.  W.  Williams, 
Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  and  which  has  afforded  a  most  excellent  crop 
of  large  and  fair  specimens. 

It  is  probably  well  known  that  one  end  of  all  potatoes,  and  m 
particular  the  forty-fold,  has  a  very  large  number  of  small  eyes, 
amounting,  in  the  latter  variety,  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a 
moderate  sized  potato.  Now,  if  only  one  good  sized  potato  is 
planted,  from  this  will  spring,  in  all,  twenty  or  twenty-five  sprouts 
— ^altogether  too  many  for  a  bill.  Mr.  Bums  adopted  the  follow- 
ing method: — ^the  end  of  the  potatoes  containing  the  great  num- 
ber of  eyes  was  cut  off  and  thrown  away;  the  remaining  part 
was  then  divided  into  three  portions,  with  two  or  more  eyes  to 
each:  these  three  sets  were  planted  in  one  hill,  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  result  was  most  favorable;  but  a  few  sprouts  came 
from  each;  the  hill  was  not  thus  choked  up  with  vines;  and  the 
roots,  having  more  room  to  extend  themselves  and  gather  nour- 
ishment,  the  tubers  were  formed  of  fine  size,  with  very  few  small 
ones,  not  more  than  is  usually  found  in  other  varieties.  Some 
of  these  potatoes  we  have  seen  and  examin^  ourselves.  The 
after  treatment  of  the  plants  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  for  all 
ordinary  kinds,  and  the  product  immensely  great.  We  would 
recommend  a  trial  of  this  system  by  all  those  who  have  failed, 
in  the  common  way  of  planting,  of  raising  potatoes  of  fair  size. 

In  giving  Mr.  Burns's  practice,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  under-r 
stood  as  intending  to  say  that  no  other  mode  will  produce  a  good 
crop.  A  farmer  of  Lancaster,  who  has  raised  them  every  year 
since  their  introduction,  succeeds  in  producing  a  great  crop  of 
very  large  potatoes.  Only  one  moderately  sized  one  is  plant- 
ed in  a  hill,  and  the  crop  is  good  and  profuse.  The  soil  is  rich, 
light  and  deep. 

We  have  also  stated,  in  another  page,  that  forty  pecks  of  large 
potatoes  had  been  raised  from  one  peck  the  past  season.  This  is 
an  enormous  quantity,  but  no  more  than,  we  believe,  can  be  always 
produced  with  ease.  In  England,  one  pound  has  raised  seventy, 
and  other  experiments  have  been  detailed,  where  the  same  pro- 
portionate quantity  was  raised.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  ex- 
cellent potato  take  the  place  of  the  nondescript  varieties  which 
are  every  where  grown,  that  our  markets  may  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  this  valuable  vegetable. 
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Art.  III.  Remarks  on  the  cuUivaHon  of  Ericas  or  Heaths^ 
their  propagation  and  general  management*  By  J.  W.  Rus- 
sell.   * 

As  this  splendid  genus  of  plants  is  now  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  choice  and  elegant  flowers^  in  this 
country,  I  beg  leave  to  present  you  with  a  few  brief  rennrks, 
on  their  general  treatment,  propagation  &c.,  which  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  that  portion  of  your  readers  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  this  family  of  plants.  About  twenty  years  since 
ericas  were  held  in  great  esteem  in  England,  but  more  especial- 
ly those  varieties  that  are  indigenous  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  all  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family  have  been  obtain- 
ed. A  heathery^  or  in  other  words,  a  house  built  expressly  for 
the  growth  of  heaths,  was  of  common  occurrence,  at  the  time 
above  mentioned;  but  from  some  cause,  of  late  years,  their  cul- 
tivation has  been  on  the  decline,  and  the  reason  has  been,  proba- 
bly, from  the  supposed  difficulty  of  their  culture.  However,  at 
the  present  day,  in  England,  some  fine  collections  are  still  kept 
up,  and  are  highly  prized  by  the  proprietors;  more  attention  has 
also  been  bestowed  upon  the  plants  generally  within  a  very  short 
period. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  heaths,  the  soil 
that  is  the  best  adapted  for  their  growth,  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration. It  must  be  borne  in  mmd,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of  this  material,  for  on 
it  rests,  in  a  great^measure,  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  We 
cannot  readily  find  in  this  country,  as  in  England,  where  whole 
tracts  of  land  are  completely  covered  witb  the  Erica  vulgaris  or 
Ling,  and  where  a  plenitude  of  it  can  be  secured,  what  might  be 
called,  strictly  speaking,  heath  soil,  none  of  this  genus  to.  my 
knowledge  having  as  yet  been  discovered  in  America.  There- 
^re,  since  we  have  not  our  black  heath,  Wimbleton  common, 
itc.  as  a  store-house,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  select  the 
best  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  obtain.  Peat  or  bog  soil,  taken  from 
localities  where  the  andromedas  and  menziesias  are  found  grow- 
ing spontaneously,  is  probably  the  best  we  shall  be  able  to  find 
in  this  country  for  the  general  culture  of  heaths.  Be  very  care- 
ful to  give  the  preference  to  the  black  soil,  that  is  of  a  loose  pli- 
able nature,  where  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  covered  with  mater.  Clear 
pit  or  fresh  water  sand  must  be  well  blended  with  the  soil,  if  it  is 
naturally  deficient  of  this  ingredient;  about  one  third  or  one  half  sand 
should  be  used;  at  any  rate  a  goodly  portion  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary, and  the  operator  must  here  use  his  own  judgment,  as  the  quan- 
tity to  be  added  wi|]  depend  altogether  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  sand  in  tlie  original  soil.    In  order  to  be  more  distinctly  under- 
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stood,  the  subject  will  be  given  under  separate  heads,  commenciDg 
with  the  propagation  of  the  plants. 

Propagation. — Ericas  are  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  growths  that  have  advanced  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  length,  being  mindful  to  take  off  the  cuttings  from  the 
plant,  at  the  part  from  whence  they  started  to  grow.  The  next 
process  is  to  cut  off  the  leaves  with  a  sharp  knife,  about  an  inch 
from  that  part  of  the  cutting  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  sand; 
the  cutting  off  of  the  leaves  is  rather  a  tedious  process;  neverthe- 
less  it  must  be  done  with  both  care  and  patience,  for  if  the  stem 
is  wounded  with  the  knife  in  the  operation,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered  that  the  cutting  will  not  grow.  Pure  sand  (without  any 
mixture  of  peat  soil)  is  the  best  for  the  cuttings  to  strike  root  in; 
the  pot,  before  the  sand  is  put  into  it,  must  have  a  good  drainage 
of  potsherds  placed  at  the  bottom;  then  fill  up  with  the  sand  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  place  the  bell-glass 
on  the  sand,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  near  the  side  of  the  pot 
you  may  insert  the  cuttings;  this  done,  place  them  at  regular  dis- 
tances, of  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  apart,  beginning  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot  and  so  continue  on,  till  you  come  near  to  the 
mark  made  by  the  glass;  and  by  giving  the  whole  a  gentle  wa- 
tering with  a  watering-pot,  through  a  very  fine  rose,  the  work  is 
finished.  The  glass  should  be  put  over  the  cuttings  as  soon  as 
they  become  dry  after  watering,  and  taken  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain  until  rooted.  The  east  end  of  the  green-house 
is  probably  the  best  situation;  shading  the  cuttings  from  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun  until  rooted  must  never  be  neglected.  I  would  here 
observe,  that  a  hot-bed,  or  any  kind  of  artificial  bottom  heat, 
should  never  be  used,  in  the  propagation  of  this  tribe  of  plants. 

The  cuttings,  as  soon  as  rooted,  which  mav  be  known  by  their 
starting  to  grow,  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  the  smallest 
sized  pots  (thumbs,) — making  use  of  the  soil  recommended,  and 
shaded  from  the  sun  a  week  or  a  fortnight  until  they  recover;  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  small  potsherds  must  be  placed  even  in  the 
small  pots  for  drainage,  or  the  plants  will  not  thrive.  From  April 
to  June  is  probably  the  best  perio4  to  take  off  cuttings. 

The  best  system  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  the  propagation 
of  ericas,  is,  in  the  first  place  to  select  a  No.  S  or  4  pot  or  larger; 
then  place  a  pot  inside  of  it  two  sizes  smaller  (say  No.  2,)  and  so 
go  on  sizing  or  arranging  until  you  come  to  the  centre  of  the  large 
pot  with  the  smallest  sized  thumb  pot;  or,  in  other  words,  as  I  wish 
the  reader  to  understand  my  meaning,  place  one  pot  inside  of  the 
other,  so  as  to  leave  a  cavity  about  an  inch  apart  between  each, 
for  the  reception  of  the  sand:  little  drainage  of  potsherds  at  the 
bottom  of  each  must  not  be  overlooked.  Supposing  the  pots  to 
be  all  rightly  adjusted,  the  inside  ones  as  near  on  a  level  as  pos- 
sible, and  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  top  or  rim  of  the  outside 
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one;  place  the  sand  between  them  and  press  it  down  with  your 
fingers  pretty  solid,  and  insert  the  cuttings  close  to  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  at  the  distance  before  recommended;  then,  instead  of  a 
bell  glass,  place  a  pane  of  common  glass  over  the  whole,  sufficient* 
ly  large  to  cover  the  large  pot.  If  the  glass  does  not  lay  close 
to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  a  little  soft  paper  or  cotton  batting  must  be 
put  round  the  rim  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  pane  a  regular 
bearing  on  every  side,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air.  If  this  is  done 
right,  the. tops  of  the  cuttings  will  stand  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
glass.  The  glass  must  be  turned  over  every  morning,  in  order 
to  keep  the  moisture,  that  settles  on  the  under  surface,  from  damp- 
ing off  the  cuttings,  and  if  a  bell  glass  is  used  it  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently taken  off  and  wiped  dry. 

When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  must  receive  the  treatment 
before  stated.  If  the  cuttings  are  potted  and  taken  out  of  the  house 
in  the  summer  season,  a  north  aspect  should  be  chosen  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  and  the  pots  all  neatly  plunged  to  their  rims  ia 
sand. 

J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Aubumy  Cambridge^  AfvH^  1838. 
[To  6e  cofUtnuei.] 


Art.  IV.  Some  observations  on  the  general  treatment  of  V«r- 
bina  Tweediekm^  chamadrifolia,  vendsa,  and  other  species^ 
inth  a  few  hints  on  their  cultivation  in  the  flower  border.  By 
the  Editor. 

The  genus  Ferbdna,  wj^ch,  not  many  years  since,  con- 
tained few  species  but  little  better  than  mere  weeds,  is  at  the 
present  lime  one  of  the  most  valued  in  our  collections.  Since 
the  V,  chamsdrifdlia  has  been  introduced,  a  new  charm  has  been 
given  to  the  tribe.  Several  other  species  and  varieties,  very 
beautiful,  have  successively  been  added  to  our  gardens,  and  late- 
ly the  V,  Tweediedna,  vieing,  if  not  surpassbg,  as  a  whole, 
the  chamaedrifdlia,  has  been  received:  another,  equalling  either  of 
these,  has  just  been  figured  in  the  London  periodicals,  called  the 
V.  incisa.  These  three  alone  possess  sufficient  beauty,  both  to 
hot-house,  parlor,  or  garden  plants,  to  stamp  the  genus  with 
a  character  which  shall  make   it  Imown  wherever  there  is  a 
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spot  of  ground  of  sufficient  size  to  place  either  one  of  these  spe- 
cies upon.  The  A16ysia  citriodora,  which  was  once  classed 
under  the  genus  Ferbena,  has  already  given  it  a  degree  of  no- 
toriety which  few  other  genera  attain;  but  it  will,  we  doubt  not, 
hereafter,  be  as  universally  known  as  that  of  the  rose  or  the  ge- 
ranium. 

The  cultivation  of  all  the  verbenas,  so  far  as  we  have  tried 
them,  is  quite  simple,  unless  we  except  the  F.  chamaedrifdlia, 
which  is  difficult  to  keep  through  the  winter  season,  except  in  a 
high  and  dry  temperature,  which  it  is  not  very  convenient  for  all 
cultivators  to  possess.  In  any  damp  situation,  as  a  cellar,  a  cold 
green-house,  or  a  room  not  sufficiently  warmed,  it  is  apt  to  die 
off.  With  this  exception,  it  is  as  easy  of  growth  as  any  plant 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  annual  species  are  readily 
raised  from  seeds,  and  require  no  other  attention  than  to  be 
transplanted  into  a  good  soil,  where  they  flourish  without  the 
least  care. 

We  have  so  often  noticed  the  treatment  of  the  V.  chamaedrifd- 
lia,  that  it  may  appear  quite  unnecessary  to  add  anything  here  upon 
its  management.  We  have  recorantnended  its  growth  both  in  pots 
and  in  the  border;  and  though  it  is  frequently  seen  in  great  beautj 
in  both  situations,  still  its  cultivation  is  by  no  means  so  general  as 
its  merits  entitle  it  to  be.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  measure,  this  ari- 
ses from  the  repeated  loss  of  the  plants  during  the  winter  season, 
when  the  stock  is  destroyed:  but  its  limited  growth  in  beds  or 
in  borders,  in  the  summer  season,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  its  cultivation  in  such  a  situation,  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  border  culture.  The  V,  Tweed- 
ledna  is  entirely  new,  and  is  yet,  perhaps,  scarcely  known,  ex- 
cept in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
in  but  few  of  the  more  choice  gardens  around  these  cities.  The  V. 
incisa  is  not  yet  in  the  country,  but  will  probably  be  speedily  in- 
troduced. Some  of  the  annual  species,  as  the  F*.  Aubl^tta  and 
vendsa,  are  tolerably  well  known,  and  their  beauty  duly  appreci- 
ated. There  are,  however,  many  species,  which  have  not  been 
added  to  our  collections,  equally  as  handsome  as  the  two  latter. 
With  the  hope  that  our  present  remarks  may  extend  the  growth 
of  all  the  species,  and  be  of  some  assistance  to  these  who  have 
not  heretofore  possessed  any  of  them,  we  shallgive  the  treat- 
ment due  to  each  under  the  separate  species.  We  commence 
with  the  V.  chamsdrifdlia. 

V.  cham(Bdrifdlia, — Tbb  species  is  not  adapted  to  pot  culti- 
vation in  the  winter,  except  when  placed  in  *a  stove.  In  green- 
houses the  plants  look  unsightlr,  and  the  flowers  are  few  and 
possess  but  little  brilliancy.  In  the  stove,  however,  properly 
managed,  it  is  a  gem  of  rare  beauty.     We  have  often  noticed 
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the  flourisbiog  state  of  the  plants  in  the  stoves  at  Beknont  Place, 
under  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  Haggerston,  and  also  at 
some  other  establishments.  But  the  instances  have  been  few, 
owing  to  the  very  limited  number  of  stoves  which  are  attached 
to  the  private  residences  or  public  gardens  in  this  country.  Id 
the  summer  season  we  have  seen  it  frequently,  but  under  such 
circumstances  that  but  half  of  its  splendor  has  been  developed. 
We  shall  first  give  its  management  in  pots,  and  afterwards  in  the 
open  border. 

Plants  destined  for  pot  culture  should  be  selected  from  a  strong 
and  vigorous  stock,  and  whether  from  a  layer  or  a  cutting  is  im- 
material. If  an  old  plant  is  growing  in  the  border,  let  a  few  No. 
1  pots  be  filled  with  a  compost  of  loam  and  old  manure,  or  de- 
cayed leaves,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand.  This  should  be^De 
in  August  or  early  in  September,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  a 
chance  to  get  well  established  before  winter  sets  in.  The  strong- 
est shoots  should  be  selected,  and  small  pegs  should  be  prepared 
to  fasten  them  into  the  pot,  which  should  be  plunged  into  the  soil, 
on  a  level  with,  the  surface.  They  will  root  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  may  then  be  taken  off,  and  the  plants  placed  in  a 
warm  situation  for  another  fortnight,  occasionally  watering  them  as 
they  require  it.  If  the  layers  were  put  down  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember they  may  be  cut  off  by  the  15th  or  20th.  It  will  now  be 
the  1st  of  October,  and  they  should  be  potted  off  into  No.  2 
pots,  in  the  same  soil  as  before  mentioned.  If  the  weather  proves 
cool  after  this  they  had  better  be  removed  to  a  frame,  where  they 
may  stand  till  the  1st  of  December,  being  careful,  however,  to 
water  very  sparingly,  and  at  no  time  to  give  them  but  just  enough 
to  keep  them  from  drying  up.  After  this  they  may  be  removed 
to  an  airy  place  in  the  green-house,  where  they  should  also  re- 
ceive little  or  no  water.  Here  let  them  remain  until  the  first  of 
February. 

At  this  time  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  the  stove.  Grad- 
ally  give  them  more  water,  and  as  the  season  advances  be  liberal 
in  the  supplies.  Let  the  plants  stand  near  the  glass^  and  where 
they  will  have  an  abundance  of  air,  otherwise  they  will  fail  to  flour- 
ish. A  profusion  of  buds  will  soon  be  developed,  and  by  the  1st 
of  March  the  plants  will  be  in  fine  bloom.  They  should  now  be 
repotted  into  No.  3  pots,  still  keeping  them  in  the  same  situation 
and  giving  moderate  supplies  of  water,  being  guided,  however, 
somewhat  by  the  state  of  the  weather;  if  dull,  water  cautiously. 
The  shoots  will  now  have  reached  the  length  of  one  or  two  feet 
with  numerous  laterals;  they  may  either  be  allowed  to  hang  grace- 
fully over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  or  trained  upright  to  neat  trellis  work, 
just  ar  suits  the  taste  of  the  cultivator.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  plants  flower  more  freely  when  allowed  to 
assume  what  appears  to  be  their  naturally  pendant  or  trailing  ha]iit. 
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By  the  middle  of  April  they  should  again  be  repotted  into  No.  4 
pots,  receiving  the  same  treatment  as  regards  air  and  water  as  be- 
fore, and  in  May  or  about  the  1st  of  June  the  plants  should  be 
5 laced  in  the  next  size  pots.  A  final  shifting  may  be  made  in 
uly,  iplo  pots  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  a  plant  standing  in  one  of 
these,  elevated  upon  a  pedestal  of  some  kind,  with  the  shoots  hang- 
ing over  the  sides  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet,  is  one  of 
the  most  surpassingly  brilliant  objects  imaginable.  To  heighten 
their  effect  vases  of  classic  models  may  be  adopted,  either  for  put- 
ting the  plants  directly  into,  or  for  setting  a  common  pot  inside. 

In  August  another  stock  of  young  plants  should  be  taken  off, 
and  the  same  course  of  cultivation  pursued  the  next  season.  It 
should  be  carefully  remembered  not  to  over  water  the  plants  dur- 
ing their  dormant  season;  for  if  their  roots  are  once  destroyed,  it 
is  difficult  to  bring  the  plants  into  a  healthy  state. 

But  it  is  in  the  open  border  where  we  shall  find  this  plant  con- 
tributing its  greatest  splendor  and  brilliancy, — almost  as  dazzling 
as  the  sun's  rays,  whose  presence  alone  can  cause  it  to  display  its 
vivid  tmts,  it  enlivens  the  border  and  adds  gayness  to  all  around. 
We  have  seen  patches  of  it  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  hundreds 
of  its  blossoms  expanded  at  once,  and  with  only  ordinary  care  it 
may  be  easily  made  to  extend  its  shoots  to  this  distance.  When, 
however,  plants  do  not  make  such  rapid  growth,  they  are  not  less 
attractive,  and  we  had  rather  see  a  small  patch  thickly  covered 
with  flowers,  than  a  farge  one  with  blossoms  spread  thinly  round. 

Plants  for  placing  in  the  open  border  should  be  taken  up  as 
has  just  been  recommended  for  pots,  and  preserved  in  a  frame  or 
green-house,  or  even  a  parlor,  though  in  the  latter  they  do  not  add' 
any  thing  to  the  beauty  of  the  room.  Their  presence,  however, 
will  undoubtedly  be  allowed,  as  a  remuneration  for  their  charms 
during  die  summer  season.  In  either  of  the  places  they  should 
be  watered  wiib  the  utmost  care.  Keep  them  near  the  light,  and 
let  them  have  as  much  air  as  possible. 

In  the  montb  of  May  the  plants  should  be  turned  into  the  bor- 
der. Select  a  dry,  warm,  and,  above ^11,  a  sunny  situation.  If 
the  soil  is  not  naturally  light  and  sandy  make  it  so  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  proper  materials,  and  if  the  situation  is  low  let  a  little 
mound  be  raised,  about  six  inches  high  in  the  centre,  gently  slop- 
ing it  off,  so  that  all  superfluous  wet  may  pass  away.  Set  a  plant 
in  the  centre  t)f  this,  and  as  its  shoots  progress  let  them  be  pegged 
down  to  the  soil;  proceed  in  this  manner,  all  summer,  and  by 
September  the  whole  spac«  all  around  will  be  covered.  No 
watering  is  necessary;  keep  the  weeds  out,  and  nothing  else  need 
be  done.  In  September  take  off  a  quantity  of  young  plants  for 
another  season,  as  the  old  one  will  be  of  no  use. 

V.  Tueedieinz, — By  our  placing  the  F.  chamaedrifdlia  first,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  we  admire  that  species  more  than  the 
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Tweediedna.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  We  do  so  be- 
cause it  is  much  better  known.  We  have,  in  speaking  of  the  lat- 
ter, previously  to  this,  remarked  that,  as  a  whole,  we  like  it  far 
better  than  the  former.  Its  growth  is  more  free;  its  umbels  of 
flowers  much  larger,  more  profuse  and  finer  formed:  its  habit 
upright  and  more  graceful;  and  its  blossoms  remain  in  perfection 
a  longer  period.  V,  chamsdrifolia  is  more  dazzling  in  its  color; 
but  in  every  thing  else  it  is  {inferior  to  the  Twediedna.  Both 
are  superb,  but  the  latter,  we  think,  will  be  the  most  generally  ad- 
mired. 

After  detailing  all  the  particulars  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cham- 
sdrifolia  it  would  be  needless  to  repeat  the  same  again  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Tweediedna  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  with  some  exceptions.  It  is  less  difficult  of  cultivation, 
and  does  not  require  so  much  care  in  watering  during  the  winter 
season.  It  is  upright  in  its  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  training  on 
trellises.  Its  growth  is  more  rapid,  and  the  plants,  when  growing 
in  pots,  will  require  more  frequent  shiftings. 

The  Tweediedna  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  season  in 
perfect  safety  and  in  good  condition  in  an  ordinary  green-house^ 
and,  we  doubt  not,  a  parlor.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  cut- 
tings or  layers  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  recommended 
for  the  chamsedrifolia.  Set  the  plants  in  any  place  either  in 
the  frame,  green-house  or  other  situation.  About  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary they  will  begin  to  grow,  and  from  this  period  they  should 
have  frequent  shiftings.  Plants  may  be  grown  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet  by  the  middle  of  May,  if  they  are  duly  encour- 
aged, and  if  trained  to  a  trellis,  tastefully  made,  will  present  a  most 
gorgeous  array  of  its  splendid  crimson  blossoms. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  this  fine  species  was  introduced 
into  the  country;  and  we  have  therefore  had  no  experience  upon 
its  growdb  in  the  border;  but,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  flourish  in  such  a  situation,  treated  ^ust  like  the 
cham«drif61ia«  It  will  probably  grow  nuich  more  vigorously  and 
require  more  attention;  the  shoots  extending  themselves  faster, 
will  need  to  be  oftener  tied  up  if  trained  upright,  or  pegged  down 
if  trailing  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  will  also  need  more 
pruning,  and  the  old  flower  stems  should  always  be  kept  cut  off.  As 
regards  the  method  of  training  the  plants  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of 
taste.  In  pots  we  prefer  its  naturally  upright  habit;  but  in  the 
border  we  think  it  would  display  its  attractions  to  better  advan- 
tage when  trailing  on  the  ground.  A  bed  of  this  and  another  of 
€hamsdrif61ia  would  be  two  superb  objects.  The  latter  would 
bSotA  a  more  glittering  array  of  individual  flowers;  but  the  for- 
mer, in  the  redundancy  of  its  rich  corols,  and  in^  all  that  con- 
stitutes gracefulness  of  habit,  would  claim  the  admiration  of  all. 

The  species  will  no  doubt  be  considerably  cultivated  the  com- 
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ing  season,  and  vre  make  these  remarks  that  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  it  may  know  bow  far  it  is  adapted  to  border  growth. 
Every  garden  of  any  pretensions  should  be  ornamented  with  a 
patch  of  both  this  and  the  chamsdrifolia.  The  V.  Tweediedna, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  can  be  grown  successfully  in  parlors. 
An  amateur  of  our  acquaintance  has  had  a  plant  with  upwards  of 
a  dozen  heads  of  blossoms  open  at  a  time  for  several  weeks. 

V.  incisa, — We  mention  this  in  anticipation  of  a  notice  which 
we  shaft  give  as  soon  as  the  late  numbers  of  our  periodicals  shall 
reach  us.  It  has  rose-colored  flowers,  of  the  same  habit  and  char- 
acter as  the  Tweediedna,  and  is  every  way  as  hardy  and  easy  of 
growth.     Wd  shall  speak  of  its  treatment  hereafter. 

The  above  constitute  the  more  elegant  species  of  the  genus. 
The  other  showy  ones  are  nearly  all  annuals,  and  are  very  inter- 
esting  plants.  In  a  future  number  we  shall  continue  our  remarks 
upon  these. 


Abt.  V.  MiHc€9  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Florieultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  toith  some 
Account  of  those  tohich  it  tsould  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
Gardtne. 


Eiwards*s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and* 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s,  colored,  da.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtts^s  Botanical  Magazine^  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3«.  6d.  colored,  Ss, 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.    Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
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the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

FloricuUural  intelligence, — The  Botanical  Register  and 
Sweet's  British  Flower  Garden  are  hereafter  to  be  united,  and 
published  at  the  reduced  price  of  3s.  6d.  each  number.  In 
an  address  to  the  patrons  of  the  former  work,  in  the  concluding 
number  of  the  last  volume,  the  prospectus  states  that  'Ube  pres- 
ent limited  number  of  descriptions  in  each  number  (eight,)  is  by 
no  means  sufficiently  extensive  for  a  record  of  the  rare  and  beau- 
tiful plants  submitted  to  their  notice;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
feeling  anxious  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  expense  of 
the  work,  Dr.  Lindley  has  suggested  the  plan  of  increasing  the 
number  of  descriptions  as  much  as  possible,  and  instead  of  giv- 
ing a  figure  to  every  description,  as  formerly,  to  figure  such  only 
as  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  botanist  or  ama- 
teur, either  by  their  surpassing  beauty,  or  some  rare  and  curious 
quality."  Under  the  title  of  ^^ Botanical  and  Horticultural  news,' 
a  monthly  register  will  be  added,  containing  the  most  rare  and 
interesting  matter  relating  to  these  subjects.  It  is  also  proposed, 
in  all  cases,  to  give  precise  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants  that  may  be  introduced  into  the  work.  This  will  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  which  has  heretofore  been  a 
sealed  book,  so  far  as  relates  to  anything  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  plants  figured.  We  shall  endeavor  to  extract 
all  the  useful  information  from  these  two  combined  publications.. 

Mr.  John  Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collector,  who 
has  lately  returned  from  a  successful  botanical  tour  in  the  East 
Indies,  whither  he  was  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing a  number  of  plants  which  have  been  found  there  and  described 
by  botanists,  brought  home  with  him  a  great  quantity  of  rare 
plants, — among  others  the  thibaudias,  which  are  represented  as 
of  surpassing  beauty.  Three  species  have  been  introduced  by 
him,  and  are  now  flourishing  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collec- 
tion at  Chatsworth,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Paxton,  who  intends 
to  give  the  history,  culture  and  merits  of  all  the  plants  brought 
home  by  Mr.  Gibson.  The  following  is  Mr.  Gibson's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Thibaudia  setigera  Wallich: — A  very  bushy,  tallish 
shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  with  large  lanceo- 
late, entire,  dark  green  leaves,  produced  in  irregular  clusters  round 
the  branches;  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  brilliant  red,  slightly 
variegated,  and  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  iti  loose  pan- 
icles, on  the  young  shoots:  these  panicles  are  axillary.  When 
the  blossoms  are  at  the  greatest  height  of  perfection,  the  whole 
plant  appears  one  complete  mass  of  flowers.  .  It  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  England,  but  as  soon  as  it  does  it  will  undoubtedly 
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be  figured  in  the  Magazine  of  Botany.     It  belongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Faccini&cese. 

D1COTTLEDONOU8,  POLYFETALOUS,  PlANTS. 

JtfA'LVA 

Munrodna  Lindl.  Mr.  Munro^t  Mnlvs.  A  half  hardy  ihrab  ;  growinp  aboat  two  feet  high; 
with  scarlet  flowers  ;  appearing  in  rummer;  a  native  of  Columbia  River;  intrmiueed  to 
Eneland  in  1826;  cultivated  by  seeds,  in  a  rather  poor  soi).  Paz.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  269. 

One  of  the  prettiest  species  of  Jlfdlva  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  light  bright  scarlet,  tolerably  large,  and 
produced  in  abundance  all  over  the  plant.  Mr.  Douglas  discov- 
ered it  in  1826,  and  sent  seeds  to  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, where  the  plants  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1829.  Mr. 
Douglas  has  observed  that  this  plant  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful be  collected  in  1826.  Mr.  Paxton  states  that  it  ''will  do 
well,  perhaps  best,  treated  as  a  green-house  i^ant,  being  less  ex- 
posed to  violent  rains,  &c.;  but  it  grows  very  vigorously  and 
flowers  profusely  at  almost  any  season,  if  planted  in  the  border." 
In  the  latter  situation  the  plants  prefer  a  soil  somewhat  poor,  in 
preference  to  that  which  is  rich.  When  grown  in  pots,  the 
plants  should  be  watered  freely. 

This  is  a  species,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  introduced  and 
generally  grown;  a  bed.  of  it  would  form  a  pretty  contrast  with 
the  JlfSilope  trifida  var.  grandifldra.     {Mag.  BoU^  Jan.) 
jriBi'scus 

lilaclnus  Laidi.  Lilae  Hibiscus.  A  irraen-boute  shrub ;  growfuv  fbur  or  Ave  feet  high; 
with  lilac  flowers;  appearing  in  spring;  a  native  of  Swan  River.    Bot.  Reg.,  J2009. 

A  pretty  species,  obtained  from  seeds  sent  to  England  from 
Swan  River,  by  Sir  James  Sterling.  The  leaves  are  tripartate 
and  filiform;  the  flow^ers  are  produced  on  axillary  peduncles,  sol- 
itary, of  a  fine  lilac  color,  and  about  two  inches  in  expansion. 
It  will  f(5rm  a  pretty  species  for  turning  out  in  the  border  in 
summer,  but  will  require  protection  during  winter.  [Bot.  Reg.^ 
Dec.) 

Onagrdceoi. 

FU'CHS/^ 
Algent  2>.  C.  The  Glowing  Fuchsia.  A  green-hoose  plant ;  growing,  three  or  four  feet  high; 
with  vermilion-colored  dowers;  appearing  in  April  and  May;  a  native  of  Mexico;  In- 
creased by  cuttings,  and  cultivated  in  loam  and  peat.    Bot.  Reg.,  i«.  i.  1. 

"This  is  probably  the  most  brilliant  plant  of  the  Temperate 
Flora  of  Mexico."  It  was  originally  met  with  by  Mocino  and 
Lesse,  two  Spanish  naturalists,  and  has  very  lately  been  intro- 
duced to  Britain.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  profusion  on 
axillary  peduncles,  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  pen- 
dulous, very  long  and  tubular,  and  open  at  the  mouth.  The 
leaves  are  rather  large,  opposite,  denticulated  and  glabrous.     A 

flant,  well  grown  and  in  full  blbom,  would  be  a  superb  object. 
>r.  Lindley  states  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more 
brilliant  dian  the  appearance  of  this  species,  when  its  rich  ver- 
milion-colored flowers  are  formed  beneath  the  influence  of  a 
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Mexican  sun;  but  if  grown  in  a  shaded  situation,  with  too  much 
heat  and  moisture,  the  bright  colors  inevitably  fade,  and  the  plant 
is  deprived  of  half  its  beauty."  It  grows  freely  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  and  is  about  as  hardy  as  the  E.  arbor6scens. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  ^^this  plant  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  what  the  genus  Fuchsia  is  still  able  to  yield  of 
novelty  and  beauty.."  The  species  now  figured  only  forms  one 
of  several  that  are  able  to  rival  it  in  appearance,  and  he  espe- 
cially directs  the  attention  of  those  who  have  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Peru  to  the  fuchsias  inhabiting  that  part  of  South 
America.  In  the  woods  about  Huassa-fauassi  and  Muna,  in  par* 
ticular,  are  some  of  the  most  magnificent  species,  one  of  which, 
called  Molh  CcantUj  or  the  beauty  planty  was  found  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  at  Huamantanga.  It  would  remunerate  any  nursery- 
man for  the  expense  of  a  Peruvian  collector,  if  he  could  only 
bring  back  alive  five  species  of  Fuchsia  figured  in  the  Flora  Pe^ 
ruvianaj  not  to  mention  the  F.  dep^ndens,  of  which  a  plate  will 
be  found  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  excellent  Icant$  Pluntarumy 
and  some  others.     {BoL  Reg.y  Jan.) 

This  splendid  species,  we  hope,  will  soon  be  added  to  our 
collections. 

"Roidceos, 

SPIRiE*A 
barbita  WaU,    Bearded  Meadow-iweet.    A  perennial  herbaceous  plant;  growing  fhn  IhrM 
to  four  feet  hJehj  with  white  llowera;  appearing  in  sumner;  a  native  or  Japan.  Bol.  &eg., 
5K)J]. 
Sya:  Spiiv'a  jap6nica  Ifort, 

^'Beyond  all  comparison  the  handsomest  herbaceous  spirasa 
yet  in  our  gardens;  for  to  all  the  pure  and  brilliant  whiteness  of 
S.  filip^ndula,  it  adds  the  graceful  plume-like  appearance  of  the 
Ayierican  S.  aruncus."  The  panicle  or  spike  of  flowers  is 
much  more  spreading  than  the  S.  filip6ndula,  and  the  foliage  more 
delicate.  Dr.  Wallich  originally  discovered  it  in  Nepal,  Ka- 
maon,  &c.,  but  it  was  not  introduced  to  Europe  until  Dr.  Von 
Siebold  brought  it  from  Japan.  The  plant  has  hitherto  been 
wbtered  in  a  frame,  but  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  In  its  natural  state,  the  snow-white  plume  is  two 
feet  long.  No  tribe  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  more  orna- 
mental than  this  species,  and  we  hope  this  will  be  added  to  our 
stock.     (Bot.  Reg.^  Dec.) 

RiUdcea. 

EORO'NIA  D.  Don 

^  cieoulita  Paxt,  Crenulate-Ieovfi  Boronia.  A  green-boaae  shrub;  growing  two  feet  high: 
with  pinlt  flowera;  appearing  in  sprlnCf  a  native  of  New  Holland:  locreaMd  by  aeeda  aiM 
cuttinge,  and  gr«»wn  in  aandy  peat.    Fax.  Mag.  BoU,  Vol.  IV,  p.  267. 

A  very  neat  and  pretty  little  plant,  of  an  erect  habit,  with  op- 
posite crowded  leaves,  obovate  and  crenulate,  and  numerous  ax- 
illary pink  flowers  towards  the  extremities  of  all  the  branches. 
It  was  raised  firom  seeds  received  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  i 
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years  ago,  and  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Paxton,  to  be  the  B.  creou- 
lata  Smiihj  as  described  by  that  author  in  the  Transaciione  of 
the  Linna^an  Society.  It  is  yet  a  rare  plant,  being  only  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  cuhivation  it  requires  near- 
ly the  same  treatment  as  all  the  delicate  New  Holland  plants,  viz. 
a  soil  composed  of  ^'nice  fine  sandy  peat,  [heath-mould,]  not 
over  full  of  fibres,"  well  drained  and  not  over  watered.  The 
plants  should  not  be  encroached  upon  by  others,  in  whatever  sit- 
uation they  may  be  placed.     (Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Jan.) 

Geranidcece. 

Before  this  article  appears  in  print,  the  first  geranium  show 
will  have  taken  place  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's 
room.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  spread  of  a  greater  taste 
for  this  beautiful  tribe,  and  it  would  not  astonish  us  much  if  a  few 
years  should  find  our  collections  abounding  with  seedlings,  the 
production  of  our  amateurs  and  nurserymeu,  equalling  those  now 
imported  from  England  and  the  Continent.  A  liberal  award  of 
premiums,  by  our  horticultural  societies,  for  specimen  plants, 
will  tend  to  hasten  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the  family  which 
will  lead  to  their  very  general  cultivation;  and  the  result  will  be 
a  desire  to  possess  only  the  more  beautiful  and  choice  varieties, 
while,  at  the  present  period,  there  appears  to  be  but  little  desire, 
except  among  a  few  amateurs,  to  grow  only  the  more  common 
sorts:  this,  however,  arises,  in  a  degree,  from  the  newer  kinds 
not  being  su£Bciently  known.  But,  by  annually  bringing  before 
the  public  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  the  very  rai'est  kinds,  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  offered  for  all  to  view  them  and  judge  of  their  ex- 
cellence. We  shall  notice  the  kinds  exhibited,  and  give  the 
names  of  those  considered  the  most  beautiful. 

Mr.  Haggerston,  in  his  late  tour  to  the  South,  procured  seve- 
ral of  the  finest  kinds  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  Hogg  and  others, 
which  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  promise  highly;  we  have 
not  learnt  the  names,  but  shall  endeavor  to  procure  a  list  of  them 
from  Mr.  Haggerston,  for  insertion  in  a  future  number.  Mr. 
Wilder  possesses  a  fine  collection,  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Don- 
ald, has  raised  a  quantity  of  seedlings,  which  will  bloom  the 
present  spring,  and  from  which  some  superb  sorts  are  expected. 
Others  have  added  to  their  stock,  and  preparations  will  undoubt- 
edly be  made  for  a  splendid  display  another  season. 

In  the  collection  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boll's  General  Washing- 
ton is  in  flower:  this  is  a  superb  variety,  raised  by  our  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Boll,  florist,  of  New  York.  It  is  pronounced,  by 
good  judges,  to  be  superior  to  Dennis's  Perfection,  which  was, 
last  season,  styled  the.  ^'Prince  of  Geianiums,"  and  we  believe 
Mr.  Hogg,  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  good  judge,  stated  to  us,  last 
spring,  that  he  thought  it  a  more  excellent  flower.     It  is  in 
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the  same  style,  a  fine  bold  flower,  a  near  approach  to  the  hemi- 
spherical form,  color  bright  rose,  with  dark  lines,  and  a  beautiful, 
compact  and  erect  truss  of  blossoms.     After  the  exhibition  we 
shall  notice  this  and  other  kinds  at  greater  length. 
Passiflordcetz, 
Mr.  Knight,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  has  raised  a  new  hybrid 
passiflora,  between  P.  alkta  and  princeps :  the  foliage  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  P.  alkta,  and  the  flowers  partake  of  the 
elegant  form  of  P.  princeps,  but  are  of  a  beautiful  white  or 
cream  color:  it  is  a  free  grower,  and  produces  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  and  has  bloomed  splendidly  in  the  stove.    In  its  profu- 
sion of  blossoms  it  probably  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
alkta,  as  the  princeps  in  the  stove  at  Mr.  Cushing's  has  not  yet 
flowered,  though  it  has  been  planted  out  some  time,  and  made  a 
vigorous  growth.     (Pax.  Mag,  BoU) 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,    MoNOFETALOUS,  PlANTS. 

LobelikceBd. 

LOPFLZ/f 
heteropbylla  LalUlari,    VarloiM^Momi  Lobelia.    A  half  hardy  herbacfooa  plant;  frowing 
i  feet  high;  with  blue  flowersj  appearing  in  September;  a  native  of  Van  Dleman%  Land, 
fiot.  Reg.,  9014. 

^^It  is  much  the  handsomest  of  the  herbaceous  lobelias.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  particularly  clear  rich  blue,  and  so  large  as  to 
produce  a  very  rich  and  gay  appearance,  either  when  the  plant 
is  grown  singly  or  in  beds."  The  leaves  are  both  linear  and 
pinnatified;  the  stem  simple,  slender,  and  terminated  with  two 
racemes  of  flowers:  the  blossoms  are  large,  somewhat  expanding, 
and  gracefully  drooping  on  peduncles  haljf  an  inch  or  more  in 
length.  It  was  raised  from  seed  received  from  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  Dr.  Lindley  states  that  the  specimen  from  which  the 
figure  was  taken  was  received  by  him  from  Mr.  Veitch  of  Exe- 
ter, ^^with  a  memorandum  that  the  plant  had  been  hungup  in  the 
stave  for  more  than  a  month  toUhout  the  least  ml,  and  mthoul 
ceasing  to  flower:'*'*  a  very  singular  fact,  he  adds,  and  quite  new 
in  plants  of  this  description.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  plants  for  pot  cultivation 
either  in  tlie  stove  or  green-house,  and,  from  its  slender  habit  and 
size,  and  brilliancy  of  its  flowers,  add  greatly  to  the  gayness  of 
its  wmter  habitation.     {Bot.  Reg,^  Dec.) 

Ksterdceot. 

CO'SMUS  Cm,  (ftom  JTmmm,  beaatfAil,  in  alloalon  to  the  appearance  of  the  apeelea.) 
tenaildliaa  JJaM,    Fine4anMd  Coamos.    An  annual  plant;  growing  two  feet  high;  with 
porple  flowen;  appearing  in  antamn;  a  nattye  of  Hexleo;  Increaaad  by  aaedi .    Bot.  Beg., 
9007. 

A  beautiful  annual,  with  rich  purple  flowers,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  expansion,  with  a  yellow  disk,  heightened  by  black  an- 
thers. They  rise  up  on  very  long  and  slender  peduncles,  above 
the  bipinnatified  foliage,  and  have  a  showy  appearance.     It  is 
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generally  raised  from  seeds,  but  the  plants  have  heretofore  flow- 
ered so  late  as  to  prevent  their  ripening.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
during  winter,  and  the  only  way  to  preserve  it  will  be  to  plant 
early,  and  thus  enable  the  seeds  to  perfect  themselves  before 
frost.  (Bot,  Mag,  J  Dec.) 
Jasminideea. 

JASMVmUM 
gla&cani    ITartKew,    PrtT«t4«av«i  Jaimine.    A  hardy  freen-bonte  plant:  gfowlng  flreor 

•ix  r«et  high;  with  white  flowera;  aptMarini  all  rammer:  a  natire  of  tlM  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.    Bot.  Rev..  901& 
Syn:  Jkiminum  iifiistrifftlioin  Lamark   MofAriom  ayftUdliam  Loicrk   JhimlBnm  afHci- 

nnm  Cvmmel.  pL  var.f.  5. 

An  old  plant,  in  the  English  collections,  but  one  of  considera- 
ble beauty,  with  numerous  fragrant  white  blossoms,  and  small 
privet-looking  foliage.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  short 
axillary  peduncles,  two  or  three  in  number  on  all  the  terminal 
shoots.  These,  from  their  abundance,  give  the  plant  a  lively  as- 
pect, and,  by  their  odor,  render  it  desirable  in  all  gardens.  As 
it  is  an  hardy  green-house  plant  in  England,  it  will  undoubtedly 
flourish  in  the  same  situation  in  this  country,  and,  perhaps,  keep 
well  in  an  ordinary  cellar,  from  whence  it  may  be  removed  into 
the  border,  in  May,  where  it  will  grow  rapidly,  and  flower  the 
whole  summer  season.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Of  easy  cultivation.     {Bot.  Rtg.^  Dec.) 

Getneriiices. 

DRTMO*NIA  (from  inmama,  woodland:  this  •peciet  Inhabita  foreata)  MarHiu 
b&color  UmdL    A  store  climber}  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  with  pale  yellow  flowen: 
appearing  In  September;  a  native  of  the  Wett  Iniliea:  Ineieaaed  by  cattlofi<or  layers,  ana 
CBltivated  In  loam  and  vefetable  mould.    BoU  He^  4. 
Bya:  BeeKria  eerrulita  Jatq.  &  WUU, 

^'Although  not  a  showy  plant,  it  may  be  found  useful  to  cover 
the  back  wall  of  a  hot-house,  or  any  similar  place,  where  there 
is  not  light  enough  for  other  plants  to  grow.  In  such  situations 
it  spreads  rapidly,  like  ivy«"  It  is  easily  <grown  and  easily  in- 
creased. It  succeeds  best  trained  upon  a  wall  in  a  moist  stove. 
The  flowers  are  axillary,  solitarv,  campanulate,  about  the  size 
of  Bigndm'a,  pale  yellow.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovaHanceolate, 
green  on  the  surface  and  brown  underneattu  It  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  creeps  upon  the  ground  or  climbs  the 
trunks  of  trees,  by  the  aid  of  the  numerous  roots,  which  are 
pushed  out  from  the  stem.  Figured  from  the  hot-house  of  Mr. 
Knight.     {BoU  Reg.^  Jan.) 

Serophularidcea. 

Pi!NT8T£*MUN 
£enxiaMold€4  Hnmh.  Bonp.  and  Knnth  Gentian 4iliw  Pentatnnon.    A  half  hardy  perennial; 
growing  thiVK  feet 'high;  wlfli  crimson  purple  flowers;  appearing  ntttm  July  to  October;  a 
native  of  Mexico;  increoaed  by  leed  ana  cuttinga,  aad  grown  in  common  garden  soil.    fioi. 
Reg.,^    Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  966. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  species,  with  slender  pubescent  stems, 
cvate-lanceolate  leaves  and  handsome  crimson  blossoms,  slightly 
pendulous.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  it  was  introduced  into 
the  English  gardens  from  Belgium.     It  seeds  freely  and  will 
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probably  soon  become  common.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
May  in  a  bed  of  light  rich  soil,  (covering  them  with  a  little  sandy 
peat,)  in  a  situation  not  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun:  the  plants 
will  be  fit  to  pot  in  September,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  frame  dur- 
ing winter  and  turned  into  the  garden  in  the  following  April,  where 
they  will  commence  blooming  about  the  end  of  June,  and  contin- 
ue in  flower  till  destroyed  by  frost.  A  stock  should  be  annually 
raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  as  the  profuseness  of  the  blossoms 
exbausts  the  old  plants.  Humboldt  and  Bonplaud  discovered  this 
species  on  the  slope  of  the  snow-capped  mountains,  10,500  feet 
above  the  sea.    (BoU  Reg.^  Jan.) 

Cobc^c  Natt.  Cobca-)l«io«re({  Peatitemon.  A  hard^  perennial;  Krowfnx  two  feet  high;  wifh 
pule  purple  flowers:  app  taring  in  Auguati  a  naiive  of  Texaa;  increaaed  by  se^ds.  Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.  Vol.  IV.  p.  943. 

A  much  Stronger  species  than  the  above,  resembling  in  the 
size  of  its  blossoms  the  Cobce^a  sc&ndens,  from  whence  its  name. 
The  flowers  appear  in  a  terminal  panicle,  each  peduncle  bearing 
from  three  to  five;  the  outside  of  the  corolla  is  pale  purple;  the 
inside  nearly  white,  striped  with  red  lines  which  extend  to  the  edge. 
Mr  Drummond  sent  the  seeds  of  this  from  the  interior  of  Texas, 
but  we  believe  Mr.  Nuttall  previously  discovered  it  on  the  prai-* 
ries  of  the  Red  River,  and  gave  it  the  above  specific  name.  It 
probably  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  other  species,  and 
may  need  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  our  climate;  but  it  is  am- 
ply worth  any  trouble  in  cultivation.  It  is  more  splendid  than 
any  which  we  have  heretofore  seen  figured.  All  the  pentstemons 
are  beautiful  plants,  and  many  of  them  perfectly  hardy.  They 
should  be  better  known.     {Pax,  JUag.  Bot.y  Dec.) 

SoIandcc(E. 

BftUGMA'NSJC^ 
Waym&nn  PaxU    Mr  yf^jtawfln  Rnmaaniia.  A  freen-tiouw  afirob;  growing  two  Awt  hifb; 
with  parple  flowers;  appearinK  during  summer;  a  native  of  South  America;  increaned   by 
cuttingi  and  grown  in  peat,  loam  anddecompoited  manure.  Pnx.  Mag.  Bot.  Vol.  IV.  p.  5241. 

This  is  the  plant  we  noticed  at  p.  73  under  the  name  of  B. 
Whym&ntt,  and  which,  it  was  stated  in  the  paragraph  we  quoted, 
was  identical  with  the  old  Datura  Stramdnium.  But  according  to 
Mr.  Paxton  it  is  quite  a  distinct  species.  It  is  not  certainly  the 
D*  Stramdnium  as  that  has  white  flowers.  The  only  purple  flow* 
ered  one  in  the  genus  is  the  old  D.  fastu6sa. 

The  present  subject,  the  Brugmansta  Waymdnii,  is  a  very  el- 
egant plant.  It  presents  the  uncommon  character  of  funnel  shap- 
ed flowers  becoming  semi-double;  that  is,  one  perfect  corolla  plac- 
ed inside  of  the  other ;  as  an  example  of  this  we  may  mention  the 
polyanthus,  one  variety  of  which,  very  common  in  gardens,  pos- 
sesses the  same  habit.  A  specimen  from  the  same  plant  from  which 
this  drawing  was  taken,  Mr.  Paxton  adds,  contained,  besides  the 
stamens  and  pistil,  ^' three  corollas  growing  within  each  other  and 
surrounded  by  a  purple  calyx,  but  connected  only  at  the  base." 
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Nearly  every  bloom  displays  its  double  character.  The  iDterior 
of  the  flower  is  pale  purple,  and  the  funnel  shaped  part^  externally, 
is  deeply  blotched  with  the  same  color.  It  was  raised  from  seeds, 
received  from  South  America,  by  Mr  Wayman,  gardener  to  Sir 
H.  Digby,  and  is  named  in  compliment  to  him.  In  its  cultivation 
it  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  pot  room  and  abundance  of  water 
both  at  its  roots  and  over  the  foliage.  {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Dec.) 
Brugm&nstasanguinea  is  in  several  collections  in  this  country, 
and  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  good  garden. 

MonoCOTTLEDONOUS    PLANTS. 

Hcemoroddeea. 

ANIOOZA'NTHUS  (From  mtngo,  I  nf^e  ap,  and  Mtkoa,n  flower;  bat  with  what  application  la 

not  evident)  LabUl. 

Mangl^atiTar.anriistifillfa.  NarrowWtaeerf  ManflPtiiiD  AniKozanthun.  A  frame orirron-hmife 

Slant;  growings  feet  high;  wttb  red  and  green  flowera;  appearing  in  ?    a  native  of  ti  wan 
Avtr-f  eultlvated  In  cbalky  loam  and  peat.    fiot.  Reg.,  901S. 

A  curious  and  pretty  plant  with  simple  racemes  of  green  dow- 
ers, slightly  nodding,  often  red  at  the  base.  The  foliage  is  sparse, 
ciliate  and  acute.  The  clusters  of  flowers  have  a  neat  aspect,  and 
though  not  showy  still  sufficiently  beautiful  to  recommend  it.  Of 
easy  culture.     {Bot.  Reg.y  Jan.) 

Jlmaryllkceie. 

BTEaNBE'RGM   (In  compliment  to  Count  Canpar  Y.  Ste mherg,  a  learned  botaniat)  W,  t.  JT. 
cclcbicifldra    Meadow  ^mtL'xuu-fiovered  t'tirni  ereia.    A  frame  ?  bulb;  growing  about  4  Inchea 
blgb;  with  yellow  flowera;  appeiiring  in  autumn.    A  native  of  tbe  Crimea. 

*'A  charming  little  autumnal  flowering  bulbous  plant,"  perfum- 
ing the  fields  of  the  Crimea,  especially  about  the  Bosphorus,  with 
its  fragrant  jasmine  scented  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  somewhat 
resembling  the  crocus.  It  blooms  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October.  It  is  also  found  in  Hungary.  It  will  probably  be 
a  hardy  plant,  but  at  the  present  time,  when  the  stock  is  small  and 
the  plant  rare,  it  would  be  better  to  guard  against  danger  by  plant- 
ing in  a  frame.  From  its  pleasant  odor  it  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come a  great  favorite  in  our  gardens.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

Orchiddcece. 

CATTLEYjf 
Perrinis  Lindl.    Mr.  Perrln's  Cattleya.    A  ttotre  epipliyte;  growing  from  one  to  two  feet 
higbj  wkb  lilac  and  purple  flowera^  appean  in  ?;  a  native  of  Bracil.    Bot.  Reg., 9. 

A  pretty  species,  ^^  not  unlike  C.  labi^ta,  although  inferior  to 
it  in  beauty."  The  sepals  are  oblong  and  linear,  of  a  lilac  shade, 
and  the  lip  beautifully  marked  with  deep  violet.  This  species 
has  been  in  English  collections  for  some  time;  but  the  figure 
was  taken  from  a  plant  which  lately  flowered  at  Mr.  Knight's  of 
the  King's  Road.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  rest  of 
the  genus,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  moist  stove,  kept  from  60'' 
lo  70**  in  winter,  and  from  70®  to  100®  in  summer.  The  soil 
should  be  good  peat,  cut  or  broken  into  pieces  about  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  square.     The  pots  should  be  filled  half  full  of 
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potsherds,  and  the  plant  raised  considerably  above  the  surface  of 
the  pot.     (Bot.  Reg.^  Jan.) 

HarrisAni  Paxt,    Mm.  Harrlion's  Cattlera.     A  itOTie  eplphyla;  growlor  •ixtten  laehei; 

with  ro»e-colored  flowers;  appearing  In  autumn.    Fax.  Mag.  BoU,  Vol.  IV,  p.  S47. 
Syn.  C.  Loddig^ii  var.  Harri»6nij  of  th«  gardens. 

Another  splendid  variety  or  species,  with  large  and  beautiful 
flowers,  almost  equalling  the  C.  labikta.  The  lip  has  not  that 
brilliant  marking  which  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  C.  labi^ta, 
but  the  whole  flower  has  a  very  showy  appearance.  Added  to 
this,  its  rather  robust  growth  often  producing,  under  good  man- 
agement, forty  or  fifty  blossoms,  and  it  is  a  desirable  plant.  The 
drawing  was  taken  from  a  plant  at  Chatsworth,  which  produced 
nine  spikes,  nearly  all  with  five  blossoms  each.  It  is  grown  like 
the  other  species.     (Pax.  Mag^  Bot.^  Dec.) 

ANiETOCnrLUS  BUvu  (apparently  from  axotUoa,  open,  and  dkei(M,  a  Up,  In  allusioD  to  t]i« 
spreading  apex  of  that  organ.) 
■etAceas  Blume    Printed  Anictuchilus.    A  curiuu«  epiphyte;   gmwing  eight  incbea  high; 
with  white  and  pink  flowers;  appearing  in  June;  a  native  of  Ceylon.    BoU  Reg.,  901O. 

Of  no  great  beauty,  the  flowers  being  "white  and  green,  and 
very  inconspicuous.  But  the  leaves  are  singularly  plaited  with 
golden  veins  upon  a  brownish  purple  ground."  It  is  a  terrestri- 
al species,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  Goody^ra,  &c. 
(BoU  Reg.  Dec.) 

ZYOOPETALUM 
maxillare    Tooth-Ilke-/MOfre<f  ZygnpeUlum.    A  stove  epiphvte:  growing  a  foot  hieb;  with 
blue  and  chocolate  flowers;  appearing  in  ?;  a  native  of  Rio  Janiero.     Pax.  Mag.  Bot.  Vol. 
IV.  p.  271. 

Z.  Mackkii  is  tolerably  well  known  for  its  great  beauty,  but  al- 
though the  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  the  present  spe- 
cies, still  it  cannot  lay  any  more  claims  to  beauty.  The  present 
species  is  truly  elegant.  The  lip  is  full  and  of  a  deep  rich  blue; 
the  sepals  are  green,  spotted  with  chocolate,  the  scape  of  flowers 
pendant  and  racemose.  Mr  Paxton  states  that  it  remains  in  bloom 
upwards  of  two  months.  It  was  sent  to  Messrs  Loddiges  from 
Rio  Janiero  in  1829.     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.^  Jan.) 

BTANHOTE-« 
quadric6me8  LML  Fom-Momed  Btanhopea;  a  stove  epiphyte;  vrowing  a  fbot  high;  wlUi  yd- 
low  and  red  flowers;  a  native  of  the  Spanish  Main.    Bot.  Reg.  & 

^^An  exceedingly  pretty  species  of  Stanhdpea,  allied  to  S.  oc- 
ulJita."  The  flowers  are  very  large,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  spotted  with  chocolate.  It  is  a  very  desirable 
species.  The  drawing  was  figured  from  a  specimen  furnished  by 
Sigismund  Rucker,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth. 

Appended  to  this  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Paxton  upon  the  man- 
agement of  this  most  beautiful  tribe  of  plants;  and  as  many  of 
them  are  now  about  being  added  to  our  collections,  we  ofl^er  no 
apology  for  making  an  extract  therefrom.  , 

^'Over  the  drainage  hole  of  the  pot  to  be  used,  is  inserted  one 
of  a  smaller  size,  generally  covering  about  half  the  bottom  of  the 
pot;  over  this  is  carefully  thrown  a  quantity  of  broken  pots,  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  former  to  within  one  third  of  the  top.     A  suf- 
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ficient  quantity  of  fibrous,  moderately  sandy  peat,  is  next  selected 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  drainage,  being  first  broken  into  va- 
rious forms  and  sizes,  but  none  of  them  less  than  a  walnut;  in 
placing  these,  care  is  taken  to  dispose  of  each,  so  as  to  leave  a 
passage  for  the  escape  of  water;  this  is  more  effectually  secured 
by  putting  in,  as  the  process  of  potting  goes  on,  a  few  pieces  of 
broken  pots,  say  between  every  layer,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plant;  indeed  I  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  con- 
tinue a  connection  of  broken  pots  all  the  way  up  the  centre  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  After  the  peat  becomes  lev- 
el with  the  pot,  the  successive  external  layers  are  made  fast  by 
means  of  small  pegs,  varying  fi:om  four  to  six  inches  long,  then  pegs 
run  through  the  layers  of  peat,  and  thus  secure  the  whole  firmly 
together.  At  eight  inches  above  the  line  the  plant  is  placed  on 
the  top;  the  roots  are  carefully  laid  out  and  carried  up  to  the 
.place  of  the  bulbs,  very  carefully,  with  smaller  pieces  of  peat  and 
potsherds,  continuing  to  fasten  the  peat  as  before  described,  until 
the  whole  is  finished,  when  it  will  be  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  from 
the  top : — small  plants  are  not  potted  so  high.  When  I  commence 
potting  a  small  plant  it  is  not  raised  more  than  three  or  foor  in- 
ches at  first,  but  as  it  grows  larger  it  is  progressively  raised  in 
building  up,  as  here  described,  with  peat;  it  does  not  terminate  in 
the  shape  of  a  cone,  but  is  carried  up  nearly  square,  being  merely 
rounded  a  little  at  the  top.  Unless  the  plants  are  very  healthy, 
but  very  little  water  is  given  at  the  root,  and  in  winter  very  little 
or  none,  the  desideratum  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Orchid^ces  be- 
ing to  preserve  the  roots^  which,  germinating  especially  in  winter, 
are  almost  sure  to  be  destroyed." 

The  after  management  is  simply  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
house  at  from  60°  to  85**  in  winter,  and  from  70**  to  100*  in  summer, 
and  the  air  during  the  growing  should  be  kept  constantly  moist  by 
repeated  sprinklings  of  water  upon  the  paths  and  flues  of  the  house; 
in  the  wmter  season  they  are  kept  rather  dry.  The  following 
brief  notes  should  be  carefully  observed  by  all  who  cultivate  the 
terrestrial  species,  in  applying  the  four  great  elements  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  viz.  air,  light,  heat  and  water: — 

Jlir. — Terrestrial  Orchidkceas  should  never  have  a  great  vol- 
ume of  external  air  admitted  at  once,  however  fine  the  weather 
may  be;  to  prevent  the  house  becoming  too  hot,  a  thick  canvass 
shading  should  be  covered  over  it  during  sunshine. 

light. — The  best  aspect  for  an  orchidaceous  house  is  due  South, 
and  the  bouse  should  be  made  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible. 
In  summer  a  thick  canvass  is  always  put  on  the  house,  to  prevent 
the  bright  sun  from  damaging  the  plants.  In  winter  every  ray  of 
light  is  advantageous  to  the  plants. 

Heai. — ^During  the  growing  season  Orchid^ces  require  a  mod* 
erately  moist  heat,  varying  from  65**  to  85**  degrees;  in  the  dor- 
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mant  season  from  65''  to  75®  is  quite  sufficient;  in  the  season  of 
rest  the  house  should  be  kept  dry. 

ffater, — With  this  element  more  damage  is  done  than  by  all 
the  others  put  together.  Orchidkce©  in  pots  should  be  sparing- 
ly watered  in  the  growing  season;  in  the  dormant  state  little  or 
no  water  should  be  given.  The  secret  of  growing  these  plants 
is  to  take  care  never  to  kill  the  old  roots;  when  too  much  water 
is  applied  while  the  plants  are  not  in  a  growing  state,  almost  all 
the  old  roots  invariably  perish."     {BoL  Reg,y  Jan.) 

EPIDE'NDRUM. 

The  following  epidendrums  are  enumerated  under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  notices,  taken  from  Mr.  Bateman's  MS8. 

Epid^ndrum 

papilldsum  Bateman  MSS. 
tessellktum        "  " 

rhizoph6rum     "  " 

aurantiacum      "  " 

tibicinis  "  " 

The  latter  is  stated  to  be  ^'by  far  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
genus."  Flowers  of  the  size  and  color  of  Cattleya  labiata. 
The  flower  scape  is  three  yards  long. 

All  the  most  beautiful  will  be  figured  in  Mr.  Bateman's  most 
superb  work,  the  Orchidacea  of  Mexico  and  GtuUemalay  of 
which  one  part  only  has  yet  appeared.  The  publication  of  this 
work  will  establish  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  tribe  of  epi- 
phytes, and  render  them  the  most  fashionable,  as  they  are  truly 
the  most  singularly  curious  and  gloriously,  splendid,  plants  in  cul- 
tivation. We  look  anxiously  forward  to  the  period  of  their  gen- 
eral growth  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  that,  now  the  experi- 
ment of  steam  navigation  between  England  and  this  country  is 
found  to  be  entirely  practicable,  all  the  more  rare  and  elegant 
will  be  introduced. 

Scitaminidcea. 

CO^TTTS 
ipecd'M    Showy  Costui.    A  perennM  green-houieplaot;  growing  two  to  three  fret  blfli« 
with  white  flowers;  appearing  in  Angust  and  Septemtier;  anative  of  the  East  Indies.  Soil 
■andy  loam  and  peat.    Paz.  Mac.  Bot.  Vol.  IV.  p.  245. 

A  ^'truly  splendid"  plant.  The  leaves  are  entire,  and  silky  on 
the  under  surface.  Every  shoot  is  terminated  with  a  cluster  of 
large  white  flowers,  collected  in  heads,  which  have  a  very  showf 
appearance.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  England,  but  is  rare  here. 
It  flourishes  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  with  the  pots  well,  druned. 
The  plants  should  stand  in  a  warm  situation  in  the  stove,  where 
they  will  generally  bloom  fireely.  Give  plenty  of  water  and 
air  after  the  plants  have  got  established.  {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.y 
Dec.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Book  of  Fruits;  being  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  most  valuable  varieties  of  the  Pear,  •Apple,  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry,  for  JVcio  England  culture.  By  Robert  Manning. 
To  uhich  isijuldedthe  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  /8/rato- 
berry  arUl  the  Grape,  with  modes  of  culture;  also.  Hardy  orna- 
mental Trees  and  'Shrubs.  With  plates.  First  series,  for  1838, 
12mo.  118  p.     Salem:  Ives  &  Jewett.     1838. 

The  cultivation  of  the  choicer  varieties  of  fruit  is  beginning  to 
be  quite  general  in  this  country.  It  is  not  many  years  since,  that 
our  gardens  and  nurseries  could  boast  of  but  few  varieties,  in  com- 
parison with  the  immense  number  which  may  now  be  procured. 
With  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  more  choice 
fruits,  our  cultivators  remained  contented  with  selecting  a  few  of 
the  best,  of  such  as  were  generally  known,  and  few  were  suffi- 
ciently zealous  to  be  at  any  great  expense  or  uncommon  pains, 
to  procure  novelties.  Gradually,  however,  some  of  the  best  for- 
eign kinds  were  introduced  to  our  gardens,  and  were  disseminat- 
ed in  different  portions  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  Su- 
perior in  their  qualities  to  a  greater  part  of  the  old  and  establish- 
ed kinds,  they  were  much  sought  after,  and  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  trid,  how  much  more  valuable  such  kinds  were  to  the 
cultivator,  the  desire  to  possess  them  rapidly  increased,  and  new 
varieties  were  in  demand. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  successful  experiments  of  the  venera- 
ble Van  Mons,  in  raising  new  pears,  were  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  truth  of  his  theory  verified  in  the  appearance  of  the 
excellent  fruits  raised  by  his  own  hands,  that  cultivators  became 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  procuring  them,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  older  kinds.  Producing  fruit  with  certainty,  of  great 
excellence,  the  trees  hardy  and  coming  into  bearing  at  an  ear- 
lier age,  they  soon  were  widely  distributed,  and  a  collection  of 
pears  of  any  extent  can  scarcely  be  found,  without  containing 
one  or  more  of  his  fruits.  Mr  Knight,  and  several  Belgian  hor- 
ticulturists, have  also  raised  a  number  of  fine  pears,  but  these  have 
been  exceedingly  limited  in  comparison  with  those  of  Dr.  Van 
Mons. 

American  cultivators  have  had  much  to  contend  against.  Sep* 
arated  so  far  from  the  field  of  labor  of  the  enthusiastic  horticul- 
turists of  England  and  the  Continent,  and  procuring  their  trees 
from  so  great  a  distance,  in  the  importation  of  them,  mistakes 
have  been  made,  and  numberless  errors  have  crept  in,  which  have 
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left  the  nurserymen,  in  this  country,  in  great  confusion  in  their 
nomenclature.  To  arrive  at  more  correct  conclusions,  works 
have  been  published,  to  facilitate  the  gentleman  or  the  amateur,  ia 
the  selection  of  such  as  possess  all  the  good  properties>of  a  fruit. 
The  first  of  them  of  any  importance  was  that  of  Mr.  Cox,  of 
New  Jersey, — subsequently,  those  of  Mr.  Prince,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
rick,  and  lastly,  the  one  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  works  of  Mr.  Prince,  and  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  have  been  com- 
posed, in  a  degree,  of  descriptions  of  fruits  taken  from  foreign 
works,  and  which  have  not  been  printed  in  this  country.  They 
have,  however,  contributed  somewhat,  to  assist  cultivators  in  the 
selection  of  the  best  varieties. 

A  complete  work  is  yet  wanting  upon  the  subject;  but  our  stock 
of  knowledge  is  yet  altogether  too  limited,  to  attempt  to  make  such 
a  one  what  it  should  be.  Experience  alone, — an  examination  of 
every  variety  described, — is  necessary  to  render  a  work  of  this 
kind  truly  valuable  to  the  American  cultivator.  And  it  will 
necessarily  be  a  long  period,  before  this  can  be  done  with  accu- 
racy. In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  the  little  work  of  Mr. 
Manning  comes  opportunely  to  our  aid,  and  it  will  serve,  in  a 
degree,  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  already  exists. 

Mr.  Manning  is  well  known,  as  one  of  the  best  practical  cniti* 
vators  of  fruits;  and,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  variety  of  kinds  have 
passed  under  his  observation,  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  this 
country.  He  has  labored  long  and  assiduously,  in  procuring  all 
the  choicest  varieties  from  abroad,  and  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  Dr.  Van  Mons,  has  enabled  him  to  procure 
all  the  new  and  first  rate  sorts.  He  has  also  procured  from  the 
various  nurseries  of  this  country,  all  the  approved  kinds,  with  a 
view  of  identifying  them,  and  ascertaining  their  proper  and  cor- 
rect names.  To  our  readers  Mr.  Manning  is  well  known;  his 
list  of  pears  in  the  commencement  of  our  third  volume  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  papers  we  have  ever  published,  as  the  vari- 
eties have  all  produced  fruit  with  him,  from  which  the  descrip- 
tions and  remarks  were  taken.  Lists  of  other  fruits  were  kindly 
promised  us,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  appear  in  our  next  vol- 
ume. 

To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  character  and  objects  of 
the  work,  we  extract  a  part  of  the  prefatory  remarks  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

"The  Pomological  Garden  was  commenced  in  1823,  with  the  design  of 
forming  a  large  collection  of  specimen  trees  of  such  varieties  of  foreign 
and  native  fruits,  as  were  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  indemencnr  of  a 
northern  winter.  After  a  strict  examination  of  the  produce  of  these 
trees,  carefully  comparing  the  wood,  the  leaf  and  the  fruit,  with  the 
figures  and  descriptions  in  the  most  popular  works  on  pomology,  it  was 
intended  to  select  for  permanent  cultivation,  those  varieties  which  were 
at  once  fitted  to  the  climate  of  New  England,  and  of  high  merit  in  them- 
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selves.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  we  have  assiduously  culled 
from  American  catalogues  all  that  we  judged  worthy  of  tnal,  and  • 
imported  from  the  first  European  establishments,  the  fruits  most  in  re- 
pute with  the  writers  of  their  respective  countries.  We  have  never 
limited  ourselves  to  one  specimen,  but  have,  in  every  instance,  procured 
trees  of  each  name  from  many  different  sources,  in  order  the  more  sure- 
ly to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  respecting  their  identity,  as  well  as  to 
multiply  our  means  of  estimating  their  comparative  value. 

"For  donations  of  scions  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  many  gen- 
tlemen of  our  own  country,  who  have  imported  choice  fruits  from  ji^u- 
rope  for  their  own  gardens:  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and 
to  the  learned  Doctor  Van  Mons,  of  Brussels,  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived most  of  those  new  and  admirable  pears  which  he  has,  for  many 
years,  produced  on  his  own  grounds,  or  obtained  from  the  horticulturists 
of  Belgium  and  Germany.  We  have  also  annually  collected  scions  of 
all  the  new  fruits  of  American  origin,  and  propose  to  continue  the  col- 
lection both  of  these  and  of  trees  from  the  best  forei^  and  native  sour- 
ces. We  shall  subject  their  produce  to  the  same  rigid  scrutiny  with  the 
contents  of  the  present  volume;  and  shall  offer  those  which  prove  most 
valuable  and  hard^  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  who  will  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  obtain  vaneties  of  tried  merit,  without  danger  of  the  necessity  of 
a  renewal,  at  a  future  period,  aAer  waiting  many  years  for  the  appear- 
ance of  fruit 

''A  supplement  to  this  work  will  be  published  at  the  close  of  every 
fruit  season,  describing  each  desirable  kind  which  has  been  proved  dur- 
ing the  season.  With  the  exception  of  peaches,  we  recommend  no 
fruit  that  will  not  ripen  in  any  part  of  New  England  or  New  York,  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  Canada.  Our  selections  have  been  made  from 
nearly  four  hundred  kinds,  which  we  have  raised  y<early.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  many  fruits,  highly  extolled  by  European  writers,  and 
doubtless  of  great  excellence  in  their  native  soil,  either  perish  or  degen- 
erate in  onr  colder  reg[ions;  and  of  these  and  all  others  which  we  have 
found  in  any  respect  improper  for  cultivation,  we  design  hereafter  to 
publish  a  catalogue. 

*'We  do  not  claim  for  all  the  varieties  herein  enumerated,  the  distinc- 
tion of  first  rate  fruits;  some  are  second  rate,  admitted  in  consideration 
of  their  size,  beauty  and  abundant  bearing,  though  their  flavor  is  not  the 
most  delicious.  The  essential  characteristics  of  a  first  rate  tree  are, 
health,  vigor,  and  fertility;  those  of  a  first  rate  fruit  are,  magnitude  of 
size,  beauty  of  shape  and  color,  and  richness  of  flavor.  But  a  sipall 
number  of  fruits,  uniting  all  these  qualities,  is  known  to  horticultural 
science  throughout  the  world.  Besides,  in  regard  to  the  taste  of  a  fruit, 
the  judgment  of  individuals  greatly  varies;  what  one  person  would  pro- 
nounce exquisite,  might  to  another  seem  merely  tolerable.  In  commen- 
dation, however,  of  the  kinds  described  in  this  manual,  we  confidently 
declare  our  conviction,  that  no  possessor  of  any  or  all  of  them  would 
willingly  relinquish  their  culture  for  the  purpose  of  regrafting  his  trees 
with  any  other  varieties. 

"There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  we  venture  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers— that  while  some  recent  works  on  pomology  are  compil- 
ed from  earlier  authors,  or  from  information  derived  at  second-hand,  the 
writers  themselves  seldom  having  the  means  of  observation  in  their  pow- 
er, we  have  in  these  pages  described  no  specimen  which  we  have  not 
actually  identified,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  We 
offer  these  notices  merely  as  matters  of  fact,  without  embellishments. 
Recording  nothing  that  we  have  not  ourselves  witnessed,  we  have  quot- 
ed no  synonyms,  and  referred  to  the  authority  of  preceding  writers  no 
farther  than  to  adopt  the  names  by  which  the  fruits  are  known  in  the 
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catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  the  most  complete  work 
on  this  subject  hitherto  offered  to  the  public. 

"The  innumerable  errors  in  the  names  of  fruits,  and  the  perplexity  and 
disappointment  arising  from  this  cause,  are  inconceivable  to  any  but  a 
collector.  It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  acknowledged 
standard,  to  whose  authority,  in  doubtful  cases  of  this  nature,  we  mi^ht 
appeal.  Nurserymen  and  cultivators  have  generally  deemed  it  a  pomt 
too  trifling  for  consideration.     If  a  fruit  was  good,  the  name  was  sup- 

eosed  to  be  of  no  consequence.  A  better  state  of  things  is,  however, 
eginning  to  prevail,  especially  in  the  United  States,  where  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  widely  diffused,  and  a  laudable  solicitude  is  felt 
that  catalogues  should  contam  no  varieties  but  what  are  actually  culti- 
vated, and  ascertained  to  be  identicaUy  the  kinds  which  their  titles  pro- 
claim them  to  be." 

We  differ  from  the  author,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  exclud- 
ing the  synonyms  of  fruits.  In  our  opinion,  a  work  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  perfect  without  them,  inasmuch  that  the  mere  describ- 
ing of  a  variety,  however  so  valuable  such  a  description  is,  to 
select  trees  by,  is  no  guide  to  the  correcting  the  names  of  such 
fruits  as  already  exist  in  our  gardens,  and  which,  not  being  known, 
might  again  be  purchased  for  another  sort.  We  will  note  an  in- 
stance. There  is  a  plum,  cultivated  quite  extensively  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston,  and  found  in  all  the  nursery  catalogues,  called 
the  Semiana.  Now  this  variety  and  the  blue  Imperatrice  of  Mr. 
Manning,  are  one  and  the  same:  but  as  no  synonyms  are  given, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  its  cultivation  under  another  name,  any 
person  wanting  a  late  fruit  might  order  this,  when  be  already 
possessed  it.  To  guard  against  such  mistakes,  is  one  of  the 
principal  uses  of  synonyms..  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  work  goes, 
It  is  but  a  descriptive  catalogue,  where  persons  wanting  fruit  trees 
will  find  their  qualities  fully  and  correctly  given. 

In  this  volume  180  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums 
and  cherries  are  described,  the  whole  of  which  have  produced 
fruit  in  Mr.  Manning's  collection;  of  apples  there  are  51;  of 
pears,  81;  of  peaches,  15;  of  plums,  20;  of  cherries,  14. 

The  pears  are  nearly  all  included  in  the  list  in  our  Magazine. 
The  apples  which  have  been  proved,  are  the  following: — 

1.  Early  Harvest  14.  Red  Doctor  Apple 

9.  Early  Bough  15.  Boxford 

$.  American  Red  Juneating  16.  Red  Astracan 

4.  Summer  Queen  17.  Oslin 

5.  Early  Red  Margaret  18.  Kilham  Hill 

6.  Summer  Rose  19.  Lyscom 

7.  Summer  Pearmain  iM).  Porter 

8.  Rambourd'ete  fll.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 

9.  Fall  Harvey  32.  Yellow  ingestrie 

10.  Drap  d'or  523.  Red  Ingestrie 

11.  Hawthorndcan  24.  Frankhn  Golden  Pippin 

12.  Williams'  Favorite  Red  25.  Kerry  Pippin 
IS.  Bcnoni  2C.  Gravenstem 
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97.  Ribstone  Pippin  40.  Pennocks 

38.  Golden  Russet  41.  Baldwin 

39.  Blue  Pearmain  43.  Lady  Apple 

80.  Red  Quarrenden  43.  Bellflower 

81.  Wine  Apple  44.  Swaar 

83.  Fameuse  45.  Danvers  Winter  Sweet 
$9.  Menagere  46.  Pickman  Pippin 

84.  Rhode  Island  Greening  47.  Mela  Carla 

85.  Lovett  Sweet  48.  Roxbury  Russet 

86.  Murphv  49.  Hubbardston  Nonsueh 

87.  Onley  Pippin  60.  Minister 

88.  Newtown  Spitzenburg  51.  Green  Sweet. 

89.  White  Winter  Calviile 

We  are  glad  to  notice,  that  the  Petre  pear,  which  we  stated, 
at  p.  83  in  our  pomological  notices,  to  be  a  fine  fruit,  and  wor- 
thy of  general  cultivation,  is  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Man- 
ning. He  states  that  it  is  a  pear  of  the  "very  first  rank."  It 
produced  fruit  in  Mr.  Manning's  garden  for  the  first  time  the 
past  year. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  descriptions,  we  extract  the  following 
list  of  plums. 

1.  Italian  Damask. — Fruit  of  medium  size,  round;  skin  dark  blue, 
nearly  black;  stem  half  an  inch  \ons,  inserted  in  a  small  round  cavity; 
flesh  yellow,  juicy  and  high  flavored.  A  freestone,  a  great  bearer,  and 
one  of  the  best  early  plums.     Ripe  in  August. 

2.  Morocco, — A  fine  and  very  productive  variety;  the  size  is  rather 
small,  nearly  round;  the  skin  a  dark  purple,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom; 
flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy  and  good.  A  clingstones-ripening  in  Au- 
gust. 

8.  Prinee't  Imperial  Gag£.~Originated  at  the  Nursery  of  Wm. 
Prince  &  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Fruit  nearly  as  large  as  the  yellow 
effg  plum;  of  an  oval  form;  when  fully  ripe  the  skin  is  yellow, with  streaks 
of  bright  yellow  and  green  indistinctly  seen;  the  flesh  rich  and  sweet. 
The  most  productive  and  profitable  of  all  the  plums.     Ripe  in  Aui^ust. 

4.  BrevoorVs  Purple  Irashington. — Produced  from  the  stone  of  Bol- 
mar's  Washington,  by  Mr.  Brevoort,  of  New  York.  Fruit  of  large 
size;  form  round,  and  nearly  oval;  skin  dark  blue,  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom;  the  flesh  sweet  and  good.  A  freestone,  ripening  in  September. 
The  tree  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  very  productive. 

5.  Orleans. — This  is  a  well  known  and  productive  plum;  the  fruit  is 
sometimes  lar^e;  the  form  round;  the  skin  dark,  approaching  to  a  pur- 
ple, with  a  thm  blue  bloom;  the  flesh  yellow,  firm  and  good,  with  soine 
astringency  near  the  stone,  from  which  the  flesh  separates.  Ripe  in 
August. 

6.  Kirk*s  Plum, — Fruit  large,  round;  skin  dark  purple,  covered  with 
a  dense  bloom,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  skin;  flesh  yellow,  juicy  and 
rich.    A  very  productive  freestone  plum — ripening  in  August. 

7.  Purple  Gage, — Fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly  round,  a  little  flatten- 
ed at  the  ends;  skin  of  a  violet  color,  with  a  light  blue  bloom;  the  flesh 
greenish,  rich  and  high  flavored.  A  first  rate  freestone  plum;  a  great 
bearer;  ripe  in  Aufirust. 

8.  Large  Long  Blue, — The  origin  of  this  fine  plum  is  uncertain;  the 
tree  which  produced  the  specimens  was  procured  from  the  nursery  of 
the  Messrs.  Landreth,  Philadelphia.    The  size  is  large;  the  form  oval. 
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very  long;  the  skin  blue,  nearly  black,  corered  with  a  thick  bloomy  the 
flesh  yellow,  rich  and  excellent;  it  hangs  a  long  time  on  the  tree,  ripen- 
ing gradually,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  market,  bearing  carriage  bet- 
ter tnan  most  other  plums.  It  is  a  great  bearer;  a  freestone.  Ripe  in 
September. 

9.  Cheen  Gage, — The  finest  of  all  plums;  of  medium  size,  round; 
the  skin  a  ffreenish-yellow,  when  very  ripe  nearly  yellow,  mottled  with 
red  near  the  stem;  flesh  sugary  and  of  delicious  flavor.  In  our  own 
exposed  grounds,  and  in  grass,  it  bears  abundant  crops,  not  being  sub- 
ject to  rot  like  many  fine  plums.  A  freestone,  ripening  in  August  and 
September. 

10.  BUeker's  Gage, — Produced  from  seed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bleeker, 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  form  oval,  nearly  round;  skin  a  dark  yellow, 
with  dark  red  spots  and  blotches;  the  flesh  is  rich  and  excellent.  A 
great  bearer.    Ripe  in  September. 

11.  CoopefU  plum, — Produced  from  a  stone  of  the  Orleans,  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Cooper,  of  New-Jersejr;  the  size  is  very  large,  round,  a  little  ob- 
long; the  skm  a  dark  purple;  flesh  greenish-yellow,  rich  and  good.  It 
ripens  in  September;  proauces  abundant  crops;  but  is  very  subject  to 
rot  at  the  period  of  ripening. 

13.  Elfrey, — This  is  a  plum  of  small  size  and  oval  form;  the  skin 
dark  blue;  the  flesh  dry,  nrm  and  of  fine  flavor.  The  trees  produce 
abundantly.    A  freestone— ripen iiig  in  September. 

18.  German  Prune, — Fruit  of  medium  size;  form  oval,  diminishing 
towards  the  stem;  the  skin  purple,  with  a  blue  bloom;  the  flesh  rich, 
sweet  and  delicious.  It  produces  abundantly;  it  begins  to  ripen  in  Au- 
gust, and  can  be  eaten  from  the  tree  for  a  month  or  more. 

14.  Dtume'i  Purple, — ^This  is  a  plum  of  an  extraordinary  size;  the 
form  round;  the  skm  a  dark  purple;  flesh  sweet  and  good.  The  origin 
of  this  plum  is  uncertain;  it  ripens  in  September,  and  nas  the  reputation 
of  being  a  fine  fruit. 

15.  Bingham, — Fruit  large;  the  form  oval;  skin  a  brieht  yellow,  spot- 
ted and  blotched  with  red;  the  flesh  yellow,  rich  and  deucious.  A  chng^ 
•tone-— ripening  in  September. 

16.  Woihington, — ^This  very  superior  plum  originated  in  New-York; 
the  size  is  very  large;  form  oval;  skin  an  orange  yellow,  speckled  with 
red;  the  flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  excellent;  highly  esteemed  as  a  first 
rate  plum.    Ripe  in  September. 

17.  Italian  Prune, — The  size  is  large;  form  oblong;  the  skin  daiii 
urple,  covered  with  a  bloom;  flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  dry  and  fine, 
it  bears  well,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September  and  October. 

18.  Diamond, — This  new  plum  originated  in  England;  it  is  of  the 
largest  size,  oblong;  the  skin  purple,  nearlv  black,  covered  with  a  thick 
bloom;  the  flesh  firm  and  good,  but  not  ricli;  the  tree  is  of  rapid  growth 
— an  extraordinary  bearer.    The  fruit  ripens  in  September. 

19.  Blue  Imperatriee, — Fruit  of  medium  size;  shape  oblong,  taper- 
ing to  the  stem;  the  skin  a  dark  purple,  covered  with  a  light  bluish 
bloom;  the  fiesh  vello wish-green,  firm,  rich  and  sweet.  A  clingstone. 
A  great  bearer.  It  hangs  on  the  tree  a  long  time,  and  is  in  use  in  Oo- 
tol^r  and  November. 

SO.  Coe*s  Oolden  Drop, — This  beautiful  new  plum  is  of  large  size; 
the  form  is  oval,  with  unequal  sides;  the  skin  a  golden  yellow,  spotted 
with  rich  red  points  and  small  blotches,  on  the  sunny  side;  the  flesh 
yellow,  sweet  and  delicious.  A  clingstone — an  abundant  bearer.  Ripen- 
ing gradually  in  September,  Octol^r  and  November.  Of  all  the  late 
plums  this  b  decidedly  the  best  and  the  most  profitable  which  can  be 
cultivated. 
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We  commend  the  work  to  all  who  wish  to  make  selections 
of  fruits.  It  is  neatly  got  up,  and  is  embellished  with  four  very 
excellent  lithographs  of  the  following  fruits: — Williams's  Bon 
Chretien,  and  Easter  beurr6  pears;  Coe's  Golden  Drop  plum,  and 
black  Tartarian  cherry.  A  continuation  of  the  work  will  appear 
every  autumn,  enumerating  and  describing  only  such  fruits  as  have 
passed  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Manning.  Preceding  the  de- 
scriptive lists,  are  a  few  general  remarks,  containing  the  substance 
of  the  practice  of  various  cultivators,  in  regard  to  the  cuhiva^ 
tion  of  the  diflFerent  fruits,  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ives.  Ap- 
pended to  the  whole,  is  a  list  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  Manning  has  been  at  great  expense  in  getting  up  his  col- 
lection of  fruits,  and  we  hope  the  sale  of  this  work  will  in  a  de- 
gree remunerate  him  for  his  trouble. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Noticet, 
ENGLAND. 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Floristi  and  Atnateun, — The  anniversary 
meetinff  of  this  society  was  held  the  latter  part  of  February;  officers 
were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  society  read  before  the  members.  From  this,  we  learn  that  the 
amount  of  money  ezoended  for  prizes  the  past  year  was  £346  (upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.)  It  was  given  at  the  different  shows,  as  fol- 
lows:— Hanover  Square  Rooms,  £55,  2<;  at  the  Hampton  show,  £37, 
15«;  Beulah  Spa,  £69,  16«;  Carnation  show,  £6;  Beulah  Spa,  second 
exhibition,  £70, 15«;  Salt-bill  anniversary,  £110,  7«;  Evening  shows,  £5. 

The  society  ma^  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  exertmga  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  spreading  of  a 
ffood  taste  for  the  more  choice  floral  productions.  The  labors  of  the  Lon* 
den  Horticultural  Society  are  known  to  all  who  have  taken  any  inter- 
est in  gardening,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  ^reat  quantity 
of  information  upon  horticulture.  But  the  objects  for  which  such  a  so- 
ciety labors  are  so  many  and  diversified  that  it  is  impossible  to  devote 
that  attention  to  each  which  would  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  societies 
instituted  for  that  purpose.  The  Metropolitan  Society  was  estab- 
lished for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  forward  the  most  choice 
specimens  of  flowers  alone;  and  by  continuing  to  adhere  to  this,  it  has 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  Its  decision  in  all  matters  connected  with 
floriculture  is  considered  as  the  best  authority.  The  high  state  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  dahlia  has  attained,  has  in  a  great  degree  ansen 
from  its  liberal  award  of  premiums.  We  hope  something  of  the  same 
kind  will  be  got  up  both  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  We  are 
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coDTtoced  it  would  tend  to  rapidly  disseminate  a  better  taste  for  flori- 
culture. Our  horticultural  societies,  in  aiming  at  so  much,  accomplish 
less.  Their  funds  do  not  allow^  them  to  award  a  sufficient  amount  in 
premiums,  there  are  so  many  objects  to  be  embraced.  Flowers  in  them- 
selves are  so  various,  that  to  encouraffe  any  class  there  should  be  a  lib- 
eral sum  devoted  to  them  alone. — Ed, 

An  evening  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  Feb.  the  SOth,  when  some 
varieties  of  flowers  were  exhibited.  Among  others,  Mr.  Glenny  exhibit- 
ed a  splendid  seedling  camellia,  of  a  dark  crimson  color,  which,  for 
symmetry  of  form,  obtained  universal  commendation.  A  conversation 
took  place,  on  a  gall,  discovered  on  the  leaves  of  the  camellia,  the  work 
of  an  insect,  which  does  not,  however,  appear  to  extend  its  ravages  far, 
but  the  economy  and  nature  of  which,  would  form  interesting  matter  of 
investigation.  This  gall,  as  it  is  called,  is  found  only  on  such  plants  as 
are  infested  with  the  scale,  or  stand  near  such.  Though  injurious,  in 
our  opinion,  only,  as  keeping  the  plants  in  a  state  of  uncleanliness,  it 
can  only  be  got  rid  of,  by  the  total  destruction  of  every  scale.  It  is 
caused  bv  their  excrements,  which  are  deposited  upon  man^  of  the 
leaves,  where  the  insects  are  most  thickly  congregated,  and  which,  from 
its  adhesive  nature,  is  not  readily  washed  off,  and  the  plant  soon  assumes 
a  mouldy  and  blackened  appearance.  We  have  been  troubled  with 
this  scale,  more  or  less,  but  we  have  found  a  careful  washing  of  the 

Elants,  with  a  sponge,  of  both  stems  and  leave?,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
efore  they  are  placed  in  the  house,  a  very  sure  way  of  destroying  them. 
Washes  of  any  kind  are  apt  to  injure  the  plant,  and,  aAer  all,  do  not 
wholly  destroy  the  insects.  When  any  of  this  "gall,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
observed  on  a  plant,  the  insect  that  causes  it  should  be  sought  out,  and 
destroyed.    By  pursuing  such  a  course,  they  will  soon  be  exterminated. 

London  Horticultural  Society. — The  most  interesting  displays  the 
past  winter,  before  the  society,  have  been  the  great  variety  of  pears,  and 
other  fruit,  from  the  garden.  Among  the  pears  little  known,  was  Dow- 
ler's  seedling,  called  one  of  the  best  varieties,  keeping  well.  The  vari- 
eties of  apples  were  very  numerous.  The  exhibitions  of  flowers  have 
been  rather  meagre. 

Royal  Society  and  Central  School  of  Horticulture  and  AgrieuUwre.-^ 
This  flourishing  society  continues  to  hold  its  meetings  and  exhibitions, 
and,  the  past  winter,  a  series  of  interesting  lectures  have  been  delivered 
before  the  members  by  Professor  Johnson.  A  synopsis  of  the  lectures 
is  in  the  Horticultural  Journal,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  pre- 
sent even  a  very  condensed  account  of  the  same.  We  shall  notice  the 
published  re|)ort  of  each  lecture,  and,  if  we  perceive  anything  particu- 
larly interesting,  shall  extract  the  same  in  a  future  number. 

An  exhibition  of  the  society  was  held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  17,  18S8. 
The  principal  flowers  were  the  camellias,  of  which  a  most  splendid 
display  was  made  of  both  plants  and  cut  blooms.  Five  new  and  fine 
varieties  were  among  the  number:  two  of  them  are  named  Cardinal 
(a  single  one,  we  believe,)  and  Louis  Philippe,  neither  of  which  are 
yet  in  the  trade:  two  beautiful  rose-colored  varieties,  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Glenny,  and  probably  raised  by  him  from  seed:  and  a  superb 
crimson  one  from  Mr.  Luttman,  which  gained  the  Victoria  silver  medal. 
Messrs.  Chandler  exhibited  a  collection,  embracing,  with  others,  imbri- 
c&ta,  punct&ta,  ColvilU,  Donkeiadr*',  double  white  and  double  striped. 
Mr^  Glenny  displayed  thirty-seven  plants  in  seventeen  varieties:  Messrs. 
Bowler,  Upright,  and  Redding,  each,  exhibited  twenty  or  thirty  fine 
specimens.  Twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers,  of  great  elegance,  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Glenny  and  Mr.  Allnutt,  for  the  gold  medal.  The 
specimens  of  both  the  exhibitions  were  so  beautiful  that  the  committee 
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foand  it  difficult  to  decide  to  which  to  award  the  prize.  A  splendid 
nosegay  was  cut  from  Mr.Redding's  plants,  and,  together  with  the  twelve 
prize  camellias,  was  sent  to  the  queen.  This  exhibition  was  to  be  repeat* 
ed.  The  di(>play  must  have  been  exceedingly  splendid,  from  the  great 
number  of  camellias  which  were  contributed,  amounting  in  all  to  above 
two  hundred  plants,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  cut  blooms.  Another 
year  we  anticipate  the  offer  of  a  valuable  premium,  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  for  the  best  twelve  cut  flowers.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  that  a  magnificent  show  of  cut  blooms  could  be  made  by 
the  amateurs  around  Boston. — Ed. 

Protection  to  Nurserymen  in  Great  Britain. — A  writer  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Jouma/ expresses  a  hope  that  English  nurserymen  may  receive 
some  protection  a<<ainst  Continental  competition.  The  immense  quan« 
tities  of  plants  which  are  annually  imported  from  the  Continent,  where 
:lass  is  without  duty,  fuel  cheap,  and  labor  cheaper,  renders  it  impossi- 
►le  for  the  English  nurserymen  to  procure  a  reasonable  price  for  their 
articles.  The  writer  recommends  a  duty  of  one  shilling  a  plant  on  all 
(quantities  under  one  hundred,  and  nine  pence  per  plant  upon  all  quan- 
tities above  that  number.  It  is  recommended  that  all  nurserymen  and 
ffardeners  petition  parliament  for  a  protecting  duty  on  plants. — {Hort, 
Jour.) 

Chances  of  obtaining  superiornexo  dahlias. — Mr.  Girling,  the  grower 
of  the  superb  dahlias,  Ruby,  Suffolk  Hero,  Topaz,  8ic.,  advertises 
eight  new  ones  this  year  of  his  own  raising,  and  states  that  they  were  se- 
lected from  20,000  seedlings.  Those  who  wish  to  grow  seedling  dahlias, 
can  judge  from  this,  what  proportion  of  flowers  worth  naming  they  may 
expect.  The  nearer  the  flowers  approach  all  the  requisite  properties 
of  a  dahlia,  the  less  will  be  the  proportion  of  tine  ones;  and  if  only 
eight  out  of  20,000  can  now  be  procured,  in  a  short  period,  not  more 
than  three  or  four,  out  of  the  same  number,  may  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  possess  superior  properties.  20,000  plants  set  at  the  distance  usu- 
ally allowed  for  dahlias,  would  occupy,  at  least,  two  acres  of  ground. 
This,  however,  we  hope,  will  not  deter  our  nurserymen,  or  amateurs, 
from  making  the  attempt  to  raise  seedlings. — Ed. 

Loxonde's  Perfection  geranium. — A  variety  under  this  name  is  offered 
in  the  English  catalogues,  of  this  season,  at  105  shillings  sterling,  or  j&5, 
5«.  the  plant.     The  color  of  the  flower  is  not  stated. — Id. 

Buist^s  and  Mackenzie's  Seedling  dahlias.— Messrs.  C.  J.  &  Peter 
Toung,  nurserymen,  of  Epsom,  London,  we  observe,  in  their  late  pub- 
lished catalogues  of  dahlias^,  offer  for  sale,  among  others,  Buist's  Wash* 
in^ton  and  Mackenzie's  Perfection  dahlias,  at  7s.  6d.  each.  Buist's 
Washington  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine  white  flower,  in  the  shape  of  Cri- 
terion. Undoubtedly  Mr.  Buist  found  a  better  sale  for  the  roots  in 
England  than  in  this  country.  It  was  not  in  the  trade  in  this  country, 
last  season,  though  we  presume  it  will  be  this.  Mackenzie's  Perfection 
was  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  room,lastfall, 
but  was  not  greatly  admired.  Mackenzie's  Contender  is  a  very  pretty 
(quilled  variety  of  good  form,  a  free  bloomer,  and  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion in  a  select  collection. — Ed, 

New  Seedling  dahlias. — We  believe  we  stated,  in  our  last  number, 
that  the  number  of  new  seedlings  for  1838  was  not  so  great  as  that  of 
the  year  preceding.  Since  that  time,  however,  we  have  received  a  great 
number  of  catalogues,  which  contain  the  names  of  many  new  and  high 
priced  kinds.  Elphinstone  has  raised  a  few,  which  are  described  as  very 
fine.  Girling,  Jeffi-ies,  Young,  Squibb,  Rendle,  Brown,  Smith,  and 
Barrett,  each,  enumerate  several  varieties  of  their  own  production. 
Smith's  Lord  Byron,  a  beautiful  light  ruby  crimson  one,  is  figured  in  the 
Horticulturtd  Journal. 
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In  order  that  those  of  our  readers,  who  are  selecting  dahlias  for 
planting,  may  see  what  new  kinds  are  principally  enumerated  m  the 
English  catalogues,  we  give  the  following: — 

Lady  Dartmouth  Beauty  of  Dulwich 

Marchioness  of  Tavistock  Yellow  Perfection 

Princess  Victoria  Lavinia 

Conqueror  of  Europe  King  Otho 

Mary  Ruby 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Suffolk  Hero 

Dutchess  of  Sutherland  Blandina 

Juliet  Glory  of  the  West 

Rosa  superba  Napoleon 

Marquis  of  Northampton  King  of  Beauties 

Mrs.  Broadwood  Shakspeare 

Purple  Perfection  Aurora 

Sir  Henry  Fletcher  Addison 

Sulphurea  elegans  Beauty  of  Bedford 

Trium|ihant  Champion 

Warmmster  Rival  Gem,  8lc.  &c. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  very  finest  Others  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful are  to  be  had  at  less  prices  than  the  above. — Ed, 


GUATIMALA. 

The  Banana. — The  following  interesting  account  of  thelianana  we  copy 
from  a  paper  in  the  Horticultural  Journal,  contributed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  his  article  on  the  Vegetable  and  Forest  Treasures 
of  Guatimala.  The  banana  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  when 
eaten  in  its  ripe  state;  but  it  is  rarely  or  never  found  so  in  this  country, 
as  the  fruit  is  picked  green,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  over  ripe  when 
it  arrives  here.  All  the  bananas  mav  be  made  to  ripen  good  crops  in 
our  stoves;  but  as  yet  few  gentlemen  have  attempted  to  grow  the  plants. 
A  new  species  called  M.  Cavendishu,  has  been  fruited  in  England,  by 
Mr.  Paxton,  which  contained  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
fine  fruit  in  one  cluster.  The  plants  have  a  noble  appearance,  with 
their  tall  stems,  and  broad  and  stately  foliage,  and  are  lughly  ornamen- 
tal, from  the  oriental  aspect  which  they  convey  to  the  stove.  ^  The 
plants  are  easilv  cultivated,  and  when  once  in  a  collection,  there  is  not 
much  danger  or  losing  them.  The  various  uses  for  which  the  fruit  may 
be  employed,  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  tropical  plants: — 

"Of^  the  species  of  fruits,  which  are  numerous,  delicate,  and  whole- 
some, the  plantain  deserves  particular  notice — it  is,  in  Escuintia,  called 
Oordo',  but  in  other  provinces  banana,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  kinds  of  plantain.  This  fruit  is  preferred  by  the  natives,  on 
account  of  its  medicinal  qualities,  to  many  others  that  are  more  com- 
mon and  well  known;  and  it  ranks  higher  in  general  estimation,  as  re- 
gards taste  and  flavor,  to  many,  even  to  the  anana  or  pine-apple.  In 
aelicacy  of  flavor,  indeed,  it  is  superior  to  the  pine,  tne  guanabana^ 
and  the  ehieosapote  or  medlar;  in  beauty  of  color  to  the  scarlet  sapote; 
and  is,  perhaps,  more  extensively  useful  and  used  than  any  other  fruit 
whatever.  This  kind  of  plantain  forms  a  principal  article  in  the  traffic 
of  the  province  of  Escuintia.  A  description  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Al- 
CEOo's  Vocabulary  of  the  provincial  words  of  America;  but  some  of  its 
various  uses  may  be  here  noted  down.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  fur- 
nishes a  very  substantial  food;  each  fruit  yielding  a  large  portion  of  nu- 
tritive matter,  without  skin,  stone,  or  other  inedible  part;  and  poor  per- 
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sons  eat  it  both  in  the  ripe  and  unripe  state:  others  use  it  only  in  the 
mature  state,  as  then  it  has  a  most  delicious  flavor.  Dried  in  the  sun  it 
has  u  most  exquisite  taste,  being  greatly  superior  to  the  dried  figs  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  also  eaten  boiled,  roastedy  and  fried  with  $ugar; 
and  it  furnishes  the  chief  material  for  several  kinds  of  excellent  and  sa- 
vory stews  and  other  dishes.  Lastly,  it  supplies  the  place  of  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  whenever  or  wherever  that  necessary  of  life  may  happen 
to  be  wanting.  Fuentes  states,  in  his  second  volume,  that  w6en  plan- 
tains have  been  partly  dried  in  an  oven — then  peeled  and  poundea  into 
a  paste — afterwards  pressed  or  packed  into  a  vessel,  and  kept  there  dur- 
ing a  fortnight,  and  then  dissolved  in  water  and  strained — a  wine  may 
be  made  from  the  liquor,  which  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fa- 
mous and  delicious  wine  called  Ojo  de  Gallo.  It  is  very  singular  and 
lamentable,  hovyever,  that  notwithstanding  the  above  mentioned  advan- 
tages— so  manifest  to  both  natives  and  strangers  in  these  provinces— 
the  real  worth  of  the  plantain  is  but  little  appreciated,  and  its  utility  much 
neglected.  This  is  tne  more  extraordinarv,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  great  facility  of  cultivating  so  valuable  a  fruit,  and  the  great  abun- 
dance of  its  produce."    {Hort.  Jour,) 


Art«  II.  Domestic  Notice, 
I 
Public  Garden. — We  had  intended  several  times  to  have  made  men- 
tion of  the  efforts  which  have  been  set  on  foot  to  obtain  subscribers  to 
establish  a  public  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Boston  common  (!)  on  what 
is  now  called  the  Back  Bay.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  to  the  city 
for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men upon  the  same,  have,  however,  been  so  generally  made  known  in 
the  morning  newspapers,  that  our  merely  noticing  them  would  have 
been  information  of  little  interest.  But  we  had  intended,  as  soon  as  our 
engagements  would  allow,  to  have  offered  some  remarks  upon  the  plan 
and  objects  of  this  garden.  We  shall  ^et  do  so.  The  necessary  num- 
ber of  subscribers  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  been  procured,  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  has  been  done.  A  meeting  of  all  those  interested  in 
the  subject  is  advertised  to  take  place  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultu- 
ral Society's  Room,  on  Saturday,  May  5th,  and  we  shall  endeavor  (o 
ascertain  what  progress  has  been  made. — Ed, 


Art.  III.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 

Saturday,  March  31st,  1838. — Exhibited.  Fine  specimens  of  Rhode 
Island  greening  apples,  from  S.  Walker. 

Presented. — Chinese  mulberry  seed,  from  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem. 

The  various  committees  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  select- 
ing the  objects  for  which  premiums  are  to  be  offered  by  the  Society,  held 
a  meeting  for  this  purpose,  and  reported  the  following  list: — 

FRVITS. 

Pears. — For  the  best  summer  pears,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a  pre- 
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miam  of  $5.00.  For  the  best  autumn  pears,  not  less  than  one  dozeOy 
a  premium  of  $5.00.  For  the  best  winter  pears,  not  less  than  one  doz- 
en, a  premium  of  $5.00. 

Jipples. — For  the  best  summer  apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a  pre- 
mium of  $5.00.  For  the  best  autumn  apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 
a  premium  of  $5.00.  For  the  best  winter  apples,  not  less  than  one 
dozen,  a  premium  of  $5.00. 

Cherries. — For  the  best  cherries,  not  less  than  two  quarts,  a  premium 
of  $5.00. 

Peachet, — For  the  best  peaches,  open  culture,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 
a  premium  of  $5.00.  For  the  best  peaches,  under  glass,  not  less  than 
one  dozen,  a  premium  of  $5.00. 

Plums, — For  the  best  plums,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a  premium  of 
♦5.00. 

apricots, — For  the  best  apricots,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a  premium 
of  $4.00. 

Nectarines. — For  the  best  nectarines,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a  pre- 
mium of  $4.00. 

Quinces. — For  the  best  quinces,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a  premium 
of  $5.00. 

Grapes. — For  the  best  foreign  grapes  grown  under  glass,  a  premium 
of  $10.00.  For  the  best  foreij5n  grapes,  out  door  culture,  a  premium  of 
$5.00.     For  the  best  native  grapes,  a  premium  of  $5.00. 

Gooseberries. — For  the  best  dessert  gooseberries,  not  less  than  two 
quarts,  a  premium  of  $5.00. 

Raspberries. — For  the  best  raspberries,  not  less  than  two  quarts,  a  pre- 
mium of  $5.00. 

Strawberries. — For  the  best  strawberries,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a 
premium  of  $5.00. 

Currants. — For  the  best  currants,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a  premium 
of  $3.00. 

FLOWSRS. 

Roses. — For  the  best  display  of  blooms,  $5.00.  Best  twenty-four 
hardy  varieties,  $3.00.  Best  twelve  hardy  varieties,  $2.00.  Best  twelve 
China,  and  other  tender  varieties,  $3.00. 

HyacitUhs.— Best  display  of,  $5.00. 

Carnations. — Best  display  of,  $5.00.  Best  six  varieties,  $3.00.  Best 
•eedling,  $3.00. 

Pinks. — Best  display,  $5.00.  Best  six  varieties,  $3.00.  Best  seed- 
ling, $3.00. 

Tulips. — Best  twelve  varieties,  $8.00. 

DaMias, — 1st  prize,  best  display,  $10.00;  2nd  prize,  best  display, 
$6.00.  1st  prize,  best  twenty-four  varieties,  $8.00:  2nd  prize,  best 
twenty-four  varieties,  $5.00.  1st  prize,  best  sixteen  varieties,  $6.00; 
Sd  prize,  best  sixteen  varieties,  $4.00.  Ist  prize,  best  eight  varieties, 
$5.00;  2d  prize,  best  eight  varieties,  $2.00.  1st  prize,  best  seedling, 
$3.00.     2d  prize,  best  seedling,  $2.00. 

Fiolas.^BeH  display,  $5.00.     Best  seedling,  $3.00. 

Geraniums. — Best  display,  six  varieties,  in  pots,  $5.00.  Best  seed- 
ling, $3.00. 

Herbaceous  plants. — Best  general  display  during  the  season,  $10.00. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus. — Earliest  and  best  in  open  ground,  $4.00. 
Cueumbers.^—BesX  pair  on  or  before  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  $4.00. 
Ca66ag-e«.— Early,  the  best  four  heads,  $2.00. 
Carrots. — Twelve  roots,  the  earliest  and  best,  $2.00. 
Beets. — Twelve  roots,  the  earliest  and  best,  by  the  first  Saturday  in 
uly,  $3.00. 
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Hhubarb. — Six  spears  of  the  best,  $3.00. 

Potatoes. — Early,  one  peck  of  the  best,  by  the  first  Saturday  in  July, 
$3.00. 

Celery. — Two  plants,  earliest  and  best,  $2.00. 

Beans. — Large  Lima,  two  quarts  of  shelled,  $3.00.  The  earliest  and 
best,  dwarf  shell,  two  quarts,  $2.00. 

Lettuce. — Four  heads,  the  finest  and  heaviest  of  the  season,  $2  00. 

Caulijlotdei's. — Two  heads,  finest  and  heaviest  of  the  season,  $3.00. 

jBroco/t.— Two  heads,  $3,00. 

Squashes. — Winter,  the  largest  and  best  pair,  $3.00. 

Feas. — One  peck,  the  earliest  and  best,  by  the  first  Saturday  of  June, 
$4.00. 

Melons. — Water,  the  largest  and  best  pair,  $3.00.  The  finest  green- 
flesh  in  the  season,  $3.00. 

Indian  com,  for  boiling:  twelve  ears,  having  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
ears,  their  eatiiness,  antl  the  quality  of  the  corn,  $2.00. 

Discretionary  premiums  will  also  be  awarded  for  such  articles  as  the 
committees  may  deem  worthy  of  such  distinction. 

Jipril  28th. — The  first  exhibition  of  the  season,  and  the  first  gerani- 
um display  ever  made  by  the  Society,  took  place  on  the  28th.  The 
weather  was  very  fine,  and  the  number  of  visitors  much  greater  than 
we  had  anticipated.  It  was  with  feelings  of  delight  that  we  witnessed 
such  an  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  this  early  exhibition,  when 
there  could  not,  possibly,  much  be  expected.  If  the  thronged  state  of 
the  room  can  be  considered  any  thing,  we  augur  well  for  the  success 
of  the  weekly  shows,  during  the  ensuing  summer,  and  in  particular  the 
late  exhibitions,  when  the  dahlia  will  be  displayed  in  greater  perfection, 
and  we  doubt  not  profusion,  than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore. 

As  the  exhibition  of  geraniums  was  for  premiums,  we  shall  probably 
have  the  report  of  the  committee  at  a  future  meeting;  but  as  our  readers 
may  have  anticipated  some  account  of  the  exhibition,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowinff,  from  our  own  memorandums: — 

Exhibited. — From  M.  P.  Wilder,  about  twenty  pots  of  geraniums,  viz. 
HilPs  Champion,  Hericarti<inum,  Lord  Denmnn,  Admiral  Codrington, 
div^rsum,  Celestia,  Admiral  Nelson,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Adelina, 
iilbidum,  Rob  Roy,  Diadematum,  and  three  or  four  seedlings.  Also,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Triumph  de  Luxumborg  rose. 

From  S.  Walker,  .^Ivssum  sax&tile,  and  three  seedling  pansies,  in 
pots;  Mrs.  Gushing  and  Granta  were  two  of  the  kinds;  the  former  is  a 
beautiful  variety.  These  attracted  much  attention.  From  Mr.  Miller, 
four  or  five  yaneties  of  geraniums  in  pots,  and  cut  flowers.  From  T. 
Mason,  cut  flowers  of  geraniums.  From  Mr.  Cowan,  a  great  variety 
of  cut  flowers,  including  a  seedling. 

From  T.  Lee,  a  variety  of  flowers,  among  which  we  noticed  Gail- 
]4rdt0bico1or,Chrys^i«cr6cea,  Ferbena  Tweedieana,  and  chamsedrifdlia, 
Fuchstaglob6sa,  Calandrinia  discolor,  mimuluses,  new  dark  nasturtium, 
C\krkia  pulch^lla,  and  p.  alba,  the  latter  a  charming  variety,  calceola- 
rias, and  roses. 

The  kinds  of  geraniums,  among  Mr.  Wilder's,  which  struck  us  as 
fine,  were,  Lord  Denman,  Diadematum,  Hericarti<int/m,  and  one  un- 
known variety.  None  were  shown  in  pots,  excepting  by  Mr.  Wilder, 
and  Mr.  Miller.  The  award  of  the  committee  will  probably  be  made 
known  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Fruits: — From  S.  Downer, Spitzemburg,  and  Lady  apples,  and  an  un- 
known kind,  called  the  golden  russet,  but  not  the  one  properly  so  nam- 
ed; also,  Easter  beurr^  pear,  in  excellent  preservation.  From  E.  M. 
Richards,  Lady,  Swaar,  Roxbury  sweet,  and  Roxbury  russet  apples; 
also,  beurr6  de  Bol wilier  pear,  a  small,  good  looking  fruit. 
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JtocU,  Tubm,  ire. 
Fotatoet,  new : 

E"«p»-.{^;K::: 

Turnips, 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,. . . 
Onions : 

red,  per  bunch, 

white,  per  bushel, 

yellow,  per  bushel, 

new,  pel*  bunch 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horsci-adish,  per  pound,. . . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Gai'lic,  per  pound, 

I         Cabbages,  Salads,  fyc. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch, , 

Cauliflowers,  each, , 

Lettuce,  per  head, , 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant, 

Common, 

Spinach,  per  peck, 

Rhubarb,  per  lb 

Dandelions,  per  halfpcck,. . . , 

Turnip  tops,  per  peck, , 

Cabbage  sprouts, 


Fromi   To 

^cts.'lJcts, 


1  00 
40 

1  25 
37.i 

2  00 
1  00 

1  50 
60 

60 
17 
60 
60 

6 
6 

2  00 

8 

60 

60 

1  00 

8 

6 

20 


76 

none. 

75 

12i 

4 

none. 

none. 
25 
25 
17 
20 
25 


26 
60 
60 
60 
60 


76 

75 
20 
75 
76 


8 

121 

75" 
75 

12 
10 


00 
25 

8 


20 
25 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Sqnaslies,  per  pound : 

Lima, 

West  India 

Winter  crookoeck, 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck, . 

Sage,  per  pound 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,. 

Savory,  per  bunch 

Spearmint,  per  bunch,. 

Fruits. 


Apples,  denert : 


Russets,  J  P*'^!" 
Au»6u,  ^  pgj^  bushel,. 


Baldwins,  5  P**^  ^T*!"-- 
•  (  per  bushel,. . . 


Pears: 


Baking.  fP*?"'?*'.- 


per  bushel. 

Watermelons,  each, • . 

Cucumbers,  each 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Pine-applcB,  each, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 
Malaga, > 

r%^^^^    S  common,  nev  dor. 
Oranges,  J  Havana,  per  doz. 

Lemons,  \yeT  dozen, 

Cocoanuts,  each 

Shaddocks,  each 

^^■"■"-•l^r'b's:!;:::::: 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound,. , 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 


From  I   To 
$  els.  $  cts. 


1  60 
76 

200 
00 

2  60 
25 

none. 

200 
20 
26 

none. 
26 

25 

60 

76 

25 

60 

17 

6 

25 

600 

300 

12 

4 

4 

5i 


871 
20 
12 
12 


200 

1  60 

2  25 
1  50 
800 
1  50 


25 

874 

60 


800 

60 

75 

25 

6 

600 

U 

6 


Remarks. — The  unusually  mild  winter  and  the  continued  pleasant- 
ness of  the  weather  during  March,  had  led  us  to  anticipate  a  warm 
April  and  a  genial  May.  April,  however,  so  far  from  being  a  mild 
month,  has  been  quite  cool,  with  several  severe  frosts,  to  the  no  little 
injury  of  many  vegetables.  Early  cabbages  have  been  cut  off,  in  some 
instances,  and  peas,  cauliflowers,  &,c.,  have  been  much  injured  and  re- 
tarded in  their  growth.  The  weather  has  been  altogether  too  cool  to 
proceed  with  planting,  and  we  suspect  that  little  has  as  yet  been  done, 
except  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  seed.  Last  year,  when  we  made  our 
April  report,  asparagus  had  appeared  in  the  market.  Up  to  this  date 
of  the  same  month  of  this  year  there  has  not  been  any  brought  in,  nor 
do  we  think  that  any  has  appeared  above  the  soil,  except  in  very  warm 
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aspects.  Should  warm  weather  soon  ensue,  the  excellent  state  of  the 
earth  will  cause  vegetation  to  advance  with  redoubled  force. 

Since  our  last  there  have  been  arrivals  of  Nova  Scotia  potatoes,  to 
the  amount  of  two  or  three  thousand  bushels;  these  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  Chenangoes  in  a  degree:  this  supplv  has  kept  prices  sta- 
tionary, and  we  have  no  alterations  to  note.  There  are  but  few  St. 
Helenas  about.  Turnips  plentiful.  Ouions  have  continued  to  advance 
in  price,  from  the  lateness  and  consequent  scantv  supply:  a  fine  lot  of 
bunched  Connecticut  rareripes  and  silver-skins  have,  however,  arrived 
since  our  last,  and  are  selling  readily  at  cjuotations:  a  few  bunches  of  this 
year's  crop  have  been  received.  Parsnips  are  scarce,  and  prices  have 
advanced.  Radishes  are  more  plentifully  furnished,  which  has  caused 
a  depression. 

Or  cabbages  there  remain  but  few  on  hand :  what  Savoys  there  are 
to  be  had  are  small;  no  drumheads,  and  the  stock  of  red  Dutch  is  quite 
limited.  Some  fine  cauliflowers  have  come  to  hand.  Lettuce  now 
comes  in  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  had  it  at  this  early  season,  at  reduced 
rates.  Celery  is  all  gone.  Spinach  and  dandelions  in  quantity.  Rhu- 
barb is  yet  cut  from  forced  roots.  Turnip  tops  have  also  made  their 
appearance.  The  continued  arrivals  of  small  lots  of  West  India  squash- 
es has  caused  prices  to  fall  off  a  little:  what  crooknecks  remain  on  hand 
have  in  consequence  been  in  less  demand.  Pumpkins  are  finished  for 
this  season. 

In  regard  to  fruit  there  is  not  much  to  note.  Apples  are  plentiful, 
particularly  russets,  with  which  the  market  appears  to  be  overstocked. 
The  season  for  Baldwins  drawing  near  to  a  close,  and  the  stock  light, 
an  advance  upon  our  last  quotations  has  taken  place.  Some  baking 
pears  are  to  be  had  in  small  quantities,  but  no  other.  Pine-apples  scarce. 
A  few  Malaga  grapes  yet  remain  on  hand.  Cucumbers  have  come  to 
hand,  within  the  past  fortnight,  in  small  lots,  and  have  sold  readily: 
had  the  weather  been  warm,  the  stock  would  not  have  been  adequate 
to  the  demand.  Some  very  good  watermelons  have  been  received  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  taken  at  quotations.  Prices  for  cranberries  are 
fully  sustained,  and  a  steady  though  limited  demand.  Oranges  abun- 
dant; the  season,  however,  for  Havanas,  is  about  over.  The  stock  of 
nuts  of  all  kinds  ample.  A  few  Spanish  chestnuts  have  arrived,  but  in 
miserable  order. 

Within  the  past  week  or  two  the  market  has  assumed  a  more  animated 
character,  which,'  it  is  hoped,  will  continue.  With  the  return  of  the 
banks  to  specie  payments,  and  the  restoration  of  that  confidence  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  trade,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  things  may 
resume  that  healthful  state  from  which  they  have  relapsed  for  the 
last  eighteen  months.— Fottr*,  M.  T.,  ^pril  isd,  1888. 
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FOR   MIT. 

The  cool  weather  of  April  has  retarded  vegetation  so  much,  that,  as 
soon  as  warm  weather  ensues,  it  will  proceed  rapidly,  and  the  gardener 
will  have  much  to  attend  to.  The  severe  frosts  in  April  have  prevent- 
ed the  sowing  of  seeds  and  the  completion  of  a  great  deal  of  labor  which 
is  usually  done  in  that  month.    Transplanting  of  all  kinds  of  plants 
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should  now  be  performed,  and  seeds  of  all  hardj  plants  should  be  com- 
municated  to  the  earth  as  soon  as  possible.  Seeds  of  tender  plants, 
particularly  annuals,  should  not,  however,  be  too  hastily  sown,  as  there 
will  be  nothing  gained.  Clearing  and  digging  the  borders — resetting  all 
fine  plants — transplanting  trees  and  vines — repotting  and  propagating 
plants,  will  be  a  portion  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Nothing,  u 
possible,  should  be  neglected. 

FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines,  in  the  green-house,  will  now  be  in  bloom:  keep  up  the 
temperature,  with  less  quantities  of  air  than  usual:  omit  all  syringitis 
unlit  the  fruit  is  set.  Cuttings  put  in  early  may  now  be  potted  o£ 
Cuttings  may  now  be  put  in  in  the  open  ground. 

Peach  iree^y  in  pots,  will  now  be  in  flower;  give  them  good  supplies 
of  water. 

Strawberry  beds  may  vet  be  planted,  and  will  do  well.  Old  ones 
should  be  dressed,  and,  if^  needed,  slightly  manured. 

Raspberry  plants  may  yet  be  set  out. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  may  yet  be  transplanted. 

Grafting  may  still  be  successfully  performed. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  roots  for  early  blooming  may  be  set  in  the  ground  at  any  time. 
But  for  a  general  bloom  in  August  and  September,  from  the  20th  of 
Mav  to  the  20th  of  June  is  the  best  period. 

Annual  flower  seeds  of  all  hardy  kinds  should  be  sown  now  in  ths 
open  border;  those  more  tender  may  be  planted  in  pots,  or,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  in  the  border. 

Hyacinth  and  tulip  beds  will  need  to  have  the  surface  carefully  stir- 
red with  a  trowel.     The  former  will  soon  be  displaying  their  flowers. 

Tuberoses  and  tiger  flowers  may  now  be  planted. 

AmaryUis  formosissima  may  be  set  out  at  this  time. 

G'adiolus  nalalensis  and floribundus  may  be  planted  now. 

Fuchsias  for  planting  in  the  open  ground  should  now  be  propagated. 

Heaths  are  more  easily  grown  from  cuttings  now  than  at  any  other 
season.    See  Mr.  Russell's  remarks  in  another  page. 

Chrysanthemums:  cuttings  should  be  put  in  now,  or  the  suckers  pot- 
ted on  singly  into  small  pots. 

Verbenas,  in  pots,  may  be  now  turned  into  the  border.  See  our  re- 
marks in  another  page. 

Pansies  may  now  be  transplanted  into  beds. 

Camellias  will  continue  to  need  liberal  supplies  of  water. 

Pinks  and  carnations,  if  wintered  in  pots,  should  now  be  turned  into 
beds  prepared  for  them. 

Ranunculuses  will  require  water  if  the  weather  should  be  dry. 

Roses  will  need  pruning  and  resetting  early  in  the  month. 

VEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  garden  all  kinds  of  hardy  vegetables  should  be  sown.  Cu« 
cumbers,  melons,  beans,  and  such  tender  kinds,  should  not,  howeyer, 
be  planted  until  the  weather  appears  warm  and  settled. 


Vo  Readers  and  Correspondentfl. 

Mr.  I>owDing's  article,  on  the  cultivation  of  strawberries,  we  com- 
tnead  to  the  particular  notice  of  our  readers:  now  is  just  the  time  for 
planting  new  beds,  and  the  directions  therein  contained  are  ample  in  ev- 
«ry  sense.  Mr.  Russell's,  on  heaths,  which  will  be  continued,  is  also 
excellent  and  in  good  time.  Our  floricultural  notices  we  have  now 
brought  up,  and  they  will  be  found  very  interesting. 

09*  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln  for  public  docu- 
ments referring  to  the  petition  of  Dr.  Perrine. 

OG^We  must,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  commencement  of  our  Maga 
xine,  ca.ll  upon  our  friends  who  have  neglected  the  payment  of  their  sub- 
scriptions, to  remit  us  the  same  by  mail  or  by  private  conveyance.  It  is 
gratifying  to  us  to  believe  that  we  have  not  one  subscriber,  who  is  not 
perfectly  responsible.  We  thank  those  who  have  punctually  afforded  us 
their  aid,  and  can  only  suppose  that  the  reason  others  have  not  done  so,  is 
Troin  the  distance  at  which  many  of  them  reside  and  inattention  to  the 
subject.  The  amount  of  each  subscription  is  trifling,  and  may  not  seem 
oF  much  importance  to  us.  It  is  not  however  so;  and  we  hope  each  sub- 
scriber will  feel  as  much  bound  to  send  us  this  small  sum,  as  if  it  were 
five  times  the  amount.  The  prompt  attention  of  our  friends  to  this 
^eiil  greatly  oblige  us. 

OCJ-  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  correspondents  and  readers 
to  the  Prospectus  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  appears  on  the  next  page 
or  the  cover  of  this  number.  We  would  also  request  the  secretaries  of 
the  various  horticultural  societies  in  the  country  (all  of  which  take  our 
Sdagazine,)  to  notice  the  Prospectus.  We  should  be  pleased  if  they 
-would  use  their  exertions  to  extend  its  circulation  among  the  members 
or  their  respective  societies. 

€<^Cditors,  with  whom  we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing 
the   Prospectus. 

Received — Manuscript  communications  from  A.  J.  Downing,  J.  W. 
Russell,  T.  H.,  An  Amateur,  A.  B.,  Thos.  Hogg. 

IBooks  and  Printed  Papers, — The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's 
IMIanual,  No.  1,  for  April,  1838.  The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  5,  6, 
7  and  8,  1838.  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  44,  45,  46  and  47,  1838. 
Jtf  echanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor  Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  13,  14,  15  and 
16,  1838. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Conununications,  as  also  Seeds,  or 
dried  specimens  of  Plants,  the  conductors  will  be  fateful  for.  They 
may  be  directed  to  the  publishers.  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  are  requested  to  be  particular  and 
direct  to  the  Magazine  of  HorticuHurCy  as  papers  and  letters  are  oth- 
emvise  liable  to  be  miscarried. 


MAGAZINE  OF   HORTICULTURE, 

AND    ALL    USEFUL   DISCOVERIES    AND    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 
BURAI.  AFFAIRS. 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  Bookstores  of  Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co. 
axid  Otis,  Broaders  &.  Co.,  at  Colman's  Literary  Rooms,  and  at  the  Seed 
^^Tarehouse  of  Messrs.  Horey  &.  Co.,  Boston;  at  the  office  of  the  Publish 
«r,  in  New  York. 
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OP   THK 
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ruBLiiHiao 

IN   MONTHLT    OCTAVO    NUMBERS, 

At  Tbrce  DoUan  •  Tear. 

VoU.  1,  11,  and  111,  bomd  in  board;  $S  taek. 


,u    fi    .    ?  I     ^°'""?La^ 'K^^Sazine  of  Horticulture  commenced 
the  first  of  January,  1838.    It  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  three 
years,  and  the  favorable  notices  of  it  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  are  good  evidence  of  its  merits. 
fr^,;^"tL  "'"'"pI*'^  pages  have  been  enriched  with  communicatioM 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  distinguished  horticulturbts  in  the  country 
treating  upon  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  both  fruits,   flowers  and 
vegetables.    Reviews  of  various  w^rks  have  appeared,  and  plans  of 
^f*i^""''°i1''^'  """^  "'''f,';  gai-den  structures  been  introduc^.    A  variety 
of  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  has  been  gathered  together,  including  FoZ 
e^n  Notices;  Reports  of  Horticultural  t^.xhibitionsTiave  been  giveS,  and 
the  Price  Current  of  the  Boston,  and  (latterly)  New  York  fruit  and  veg«^ 
tab  e  markets,  has  regularly  appeared.     A  Vast  mass  of  original  kifo^ 
hS,uZT"'k°  ''"'''  'he  novice  and  the  adept  in  the  science  of 
Horticulture,  has  been  accumulated,  which,  in  no  other  form,  would 
have  probably  been  given  to  the  public.     It  is  scarcely  necessaiT-  o 
point  out  the  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  the  establishment  of 
pur  Magazine,  so  apparent  are  they  to  all  who  have  looked  wkh  any 
interest  to  the  spreaa  of  this  pleasing  and  useful  art.    The  love  for  rich 

to  a  great  extent,  and  collections  of  plants  have  been  made,  eqna^, 

those  of  celebrated  establishments  in  Europe.  eqnaumg 

The  Fourth  Volume  will  be  the  same  in  its  character  as  the  previous 

ones:  improvements,  however,  will  be  introduced,  and  every  exertion 

ttees  of  New  Cuhnary  Vegetables  will  be  continued,  and  with  the  sanw 

5l'^™ri"''''iT*''f'^^°*"'""-  ?'«"«ofgreen-hou8esandother"r. 
den  structures,  wi  I  also  appear.  As  our  practical  horticulturists  be- 
come  better  acquainted  wit£  the  cultivation  of  the  various  objecrsund^ 
n.t'I.*'"?!  ,• "  ™E™^«d  """des  of  operation  will  be  given  through  our 
pages.     Notices  of  every  thing  new  or  interesting,  relatino^  to  (rar«fcn  W 

«m  of^n  ^g,^'  .*""'  " •  ^'  '"  ^T^*^  '^'^  Magazine^;  compTete  f  om^I 
pToriculture        ^°^^"'*'  °°  "^^  interesting  subjects  of 'HorticultCre  or 

fi.:?n"H=?»./^^*''  "l'  '•'J'*  important  objects,  we  must  urge,  upon  our 
friends  the  necessity  ot  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  pitrons     We 

^hZ  r«!i^"'  '^^  *''"'"  "*■  "^?  """"""^  ='"''  ^'"'«»  vol-xnes)  called  upon 
them  to  aid  us  in  our  enterprise,  and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  to  "ome 

?ior/„^H  hf/*'  ^'^  T  "°i  '"''''  ^"'^'"'^  '"  »  *■"  •no?e%xtend^  dreuTa- 
tion,  and  had  we  not  good  reason  to  suppose  that  all  interested  in  the 

T.^a\r^^  '°r  ""  ""■■  »««'«»^f«.  4oner  or  later,  we  shouW  to  in! 
Ihpn  .h.,  P  '^^AT  '"'  "*'  '"'^  y"''  ""'''  '•"«'  »inie  should  arrive, 
when  there  would  be  a  greater  certainty  of  our  being  more  liberallvkidl 
ed  m  our  efforts.  But  we  cannot  believe  that,  in  a  country  so  extendi 
as  ours— with  such  a  variety  of  clynate  and  soil— and  such  a  ma™  nfin 
telligent  citizens,  thousand^;  of  whom  are  devot^  to  garde^b^,f  we' 
shall  not  have  adequate  support.    May  we  receive  that  best  of  III 

."he  numhVr'';:f  ""^ ''•'""  ""'^ll'y  »PJ'«'=i«ed,  the  addition  of  douwJ 
the  number  of  readers  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  possessing. 
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MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTURE. 
New  and  Rare  Plants. 


HOVEY  8c  CO.  have  for  sale  fine  healthy  Plants  of  the  follow- 
ing new  and  rare  species, — all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

,   Russelia  juocea  Manettia  glabra 

Clianthus  puniceus  Lantana  Sellowi- 

Verbena  Tweedieana,  (a  most  Oxalis  Bowiei 

superb  plant)  Epipbyllum  splendidum 

Brugmausia  sanguinea  Phlox  Drummondi. 

H.  &  CO.  also  offer  for  sale  fine  Plants  of  the  following  new  and 
splendid  Pelargoniums. 
Dennis's  perfection  Sylveri 

Bousanvilleianum  Regulator 

Diadematura  General  Washington 

Superbissimum  Lord  Denman 

Queen  of  Scots  Drakeii 

Albidum  Diadematum  superbum. 


Gentlemen  wishing  to  cultivate  this  delicious  fruU,  are  respect* 
fiiUy  informed  that  the  Subscriber  has  succeeded,  alier  a  number 
of  years'  exertion,  in  bringing  the  Strawberry  nearly  to  perfec- 
tion. 

He  has  for  sale,  at  his  garden  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  the  follow- 
ing six  varieties  of  the  Plant: 

Mkthten  Castle. — Fruit  from  these  plants  have  been  exhibited 
at  the  Horticultural  Society's  room,  measuring  Jive  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference. 

Bath  Scarlet. — Fruit  large,  full  bearer,  and  beautiful  scarlet. 

RoTAL  Scarlet. — ^Fruit  long,  oval  shaped,  and  juicy. 

Hautbois. — Fruit  smaller,  but  very  numerous. 

£nglish  Wood. — ^Fruit  well  known. 

Monthly. — Fruit  can  be  gathered  from  these  vines  from  June  to 
October,  and  in  good  quantity  and  fine  quality. 

ICT^The  above  are  of  superior  stock  and  quality,  and  are  in  the 
finest  condition  for  immediate  transplanting. 

%*Orders  left  at  the  Garden,  in  Brighton,  at  the  Seedstore  of 
Hovey&  Co.,  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  or  directed  to  him,  at 
Boston  or  Brighton,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

JAMES  L.  L.  F.  WARKEH. 
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A   select   Catalogue    of 

DAHLIAS, 


6R0WIC   AND    FOR    SALE    BT 


Horey  4*  ^o. 

1838. 


*#*  Planta  will  he  ready  fir  delivery  the  middle  of  May,  and  can  be  packed 
for  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  gratia  on  application. 


HovEY  &  Co.  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and 
the  public  to  the  following  Catalogue  of  Select  and  Choice  New  Da- 
hlias, for  1838.  The  varieties  have  gained  prizes  at  all  the  numerous 
Floricultural  Shows  in  England,  the  past  year,  and  have  also  been  ex- 
hibited by  them  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society.  They  can  recommend  them  as  being  the  most  splendid 
kinds  in  cultivation.  Orders  should  be  sent  early,  as  the  stock  of  some 
of  the  rare  varieties  is  very  limited.  Plants  packed  with  care,  so  as  to 
be  safely  transported  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Feet.         $     cli. 

Angelina,  white,  beautifully  edged  with  lilac,  4  to  5 —     75 

Apollo,  (WidnaWs,)  fine  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  3  "  4 —     50 

Bronze,  (Brown's  )  bronze,  fine  shape,  4  to  5 — 1  00 

Beauty  of  Dulwich,  orange  shaded,  always  good,  5        — 1  00 

Camberwell,  rosy  lilac,  5  to  6 —    75 

Burgundy,  dark  maroon,  4  "  5 —     75 

Bride  of  Abydos,  fine  white,  5  to  6 — 1  00 

Bride,  {Harding's)  white,  5  "  6—    50 

Brown's  Desdemona,  white,  edged  with  pink,  3         —    50 

Gem  or  Royal  Adelaide,  white,  edged  with  rose,     4        — 1  50 

Clara,  (Seaman's,)  fine  large  white,  4  to  5 — 1  50 

Countess  of  Sheffield,  rosy  purple,  very  fine  cupped  petals,  6         — 1  50 

Croesus,  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  4         —    75 

Camellia  flora  alba,  fine  white ,  3  to  4 —    50 

Cedo  Nulli,  or  Waterloo,  yellow,  margin  red,  3        —    50 

Countess  of  Liverpool,  superb  scarlet,  7  to  9 —    50 

Coronet,  maroon,  large  flower,  4        —    75 

Criterion,  pure  white,  margined  with  lilac,  5  **  6 —    75 

Clio  {WidnaWs)  rich  purple,  3  "  4—    75 

Conqueror  of  Europe,  (Elphinstone's)  large  blush,  shaded  with 

pink,  fine  cupped  petals,  (extra,)  4        —2  00 
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Diadem  de  Flora,  (Girling^s,)  crimson,  (very  fine,)  4        — 1  00 

Duke  of  Bedford,  (jfewby's,)  dark  plumb  color,  cupped  petals, 

(extra  fine,)  5  —1  00 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  (Skirving's,)  white,  edged  with  ver- 
milion, 5  — 1  00 
Dennisii,  fine  ruby  purple,  5  to  6 —  50 
Douglas's  Glory,  superb  scarlet,  6  — 1  00 
Enterprise,  (^ridna//'«,)  crimson  purple,  5  —  75 
Exemplar  ( Wtdnalt's,)  white,  cupped  petals,  6  — 1  00 
Empress,  (Denma's)  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  4  —  50 
Emperor  of  the  Yellows,  5  —  50 
Fisherton  Rival,  rose,  cupped  petals,  ^true,)  3  — 1  00 
Golden  Sovereign,  {UeadUy's,)  rich  gold  yellow,  perfect  bloom- 
er, 6  —1  50 
Granta,  dark  claret,  cupped  petals,  4  to  5 —  50 
Hermione,  white,  tipped  with  purple,  (extra  fine,)  6  —  75 
Hebe,  (fFidna«'»,)  bright  rose,  3  to  4—  50 
Inwood's  Ariel,  mottled  lilac,  4  *^  5 —  75 
Jupiter,  scarlet,  with  cupped  petals,  3  to  4 —  50 
King  Otho,  large  bright  rose,  ^fine,)  3  **  4 — 1  00 
King  of  the  Dahlias,  (  Wtdfiall^8j)  pure  white,  beautifully  edged 

with  rose  pink,                                                                      4  to  5 — 1  00 
King  of  Beauties,    {Elphitutone^s,)  light,  with  crimson  margin, 

(extra  shape,^                                                                     4        — 2  00 
King  of  Yellows,  {Elphinstone^a,)  free  bloomer,  fine  shaped, 

cupped  petals,                                                                      4  to  5 — 1  50 
Lavinia,  pure  white,   edged  with  lilac,  fine  large  flower,  free 

bloomer,                                                                               3  to  4 — 1  50 

Lord  Liverpool,  fine  dark  purple,                                             5  "  6 —  50 

Lady  Molyneux,  deep  red,  white  tipped,                                 3        —  75 

Fordwich,  blush  lilac,                                                        4  to  5 —  50 

Lilac  Perfection,  fine  lilac,  excellent  form,                              4  "  5 —  75 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  (Wells's,)  white  and  lilac,                          5  '*  6 —  75 
Loveley's  Earl  Gray,  fine  orange,                                              4  **  5 —  50 
Lady  Dartmouth,  (WidnalVsy)  white  ground,  delicately  margin- 
ed with  bluish  lilac,  exquisitely  globular  shape,  cupped  pe- 
tals, considered  the  best  shaped  dahlia  ever  seen,            3  to  4 — 5  00 
Liberty,  (Harris's,)  very  fine,  shaded  purple,                          4  **  5 — 1  00 
Marchioness,  (Wheeler's^)  white  and  lilac,  (fine,)                   3         —1  00 
Mazeppa,  (Thorhum'Sy)  shaded  light  crimson,                         4        —  50 
Mary^  (Dodds'sA  fine  white,  laced  with  rosy  lilac,  extra  fine,  4  to  5 — 2  00 
Mary,  Queen  or  Scots,  (Dodds'sJ  very  delicate  white,  beauti- 
fully tipped  with  purple,  cupped  petals,                             4  to  5 — 1  50 
Metropolitan  Perfection,  dark  velvet  crimson,                          6         —  75 

Calypso,  delicate  rose,                                          5  to  6 —  50 

Mrs.  Wilkinson,  delicate  blush,  (beautiful,)                             4  **  5 —  75 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  (WidnalPs,)  white  ground,  elegant- 
ly edged  with  beautiful  rose,  (extra,)                               3  to  4 — 3  00 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  {Elphinstone's,)  ruby,  cupped  petals, 

globular  shaped,  (fine,)                                                         6        — 2  00 
Mrs.  Broadwood,  (Elphinstone's,)  white,  purple  tips,  and  dark 

centre,  (fine  habit,^                                                            6        — 1  50 
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Napoleon,  (Smith's  J  dark  claret,  (extra  fine,)  5  to  6 — 1  00 

Neptune,  superb  lilac,  3  •*  4 —    60 

Niobe,  rosy  white,  (fine,)  3  **  4 —    60 

Princess  Victoria,  ( IVidnaWSf)  white  ground,  margined  with  pur- 
ple, cupped  petals,  exquisite  form  and  free  flowerer,       4        — 3  00 
Penelope,  (fVells's,)  pale  yellow,  edged  with  white,  5  **  6 —    75 

Pratt's  Clio,  buff,  tipped  with  lilac,  5  «*  6—    60 

Perfection,  {Holman'Sy)  white,  beautiful  pink  edge,  4        — 1  00 

Paragon,  ( fVelU'a)  yellow,  with  white  edge,  4  to  6 —     75 

Paris,  {Widnairs,)  bright  purple,  cupped  petals,  4  **  6 —     75 

Prince  of  Orange,  (fVidnaWs,)  orange,  5  "  6 —    60 

Queen  of  Scarlets,  fine  scarlet,  4  ''  6 — 1  00 

Dahlias,  white,  edged  with  purple,  4  "  6 —    60 

Elizabeth,  {Brown^sJ  white,  mottled  with  purple,       4  **  6 —    75 

Red  Rover,  (Girling'sy)  dark  red,  fine  show  flower,  5        — 1  00 

Rose  Incomparable,  rose,  ^fine,)  4  to  6 — 1  00 

Rising  Sun,  large  scarlet,  (fine,)  6  "  7 —    50 

Rival  Yellow,  ('Jac/:«on'«,^(  extra  fine  J  6        — 1  00 

Scailet  Perfection,  (Bretcer'sJ  scarlet,  cupped  petals,  3  "  4 —    60 

Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  the  best  of  its  class,  4  "  5 — 1  00 

Star,  scarlet,  fine  form,  6         — 1  00 

Selwood  King,  cream,  edged  with  crimson  purple,  3        — 1  60 

Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  rosy  crimson,  exquisite  shape,  cupped  petals, 

(superb,)  6  to  6 — 1  50 

Springfield  Rival,  dark  rosy  crimson,  5  **  6 —    50 

Sulphurea  elegans,  (Jones's,)  delicate  sulphur,  best  of  the  yel- 
lows, 6  to  6 — I  50 
Triumphant,  (Jeffrie's ,)  purple,  cupped  petals,  ('extra  fine,^  6  •*  6 — 1  50 
Unicorn,  (Gaines's,)  rosy  lilac,  5  **  6 — 1  00 
Urania,  pink,  with  xphiie  centre  and  fine  form,  4  "  6 —  50 
Vandyke,  bronze,  (fine  form,)  4  **  6 — I  00 
Venus,  (Widnall's)  white,  beautifully  edged  with  crimson,  6  "  7 —  75 
Westland's  Marquis,  crimson,  with  black  stripe,  3  — 1  00 
Widnall's  Premier,  crimson,  cupped  petals,  4  —  75 
Widnail's  Glaucus,  bright  amber,  the  edges  tinged  with  dark 

red,  large  flower,  cupped  petals,  3        — 1  00 

Widnall's  Rainbow,  purple,  shaded  with  crimson  and  red,  free 

bloomer,  flowers  rising  well  above  the  foliage,  (very  fine,)  5      — 1  00 
Widnall's  Juliet,  deep  rose,  cupped  petals,  fine  globular  shape, 

remarkably  full,  an  abundant  bloomer,  3  to  4 — 3  00 

Warminster  Rival,  bright  rosy  purple,  (fine,)  6  "  7 — 1  50 

Wilmot's  Superb,  fine  purple,  4  **  5 —    50 

Young's  Black  Ajax,  large,  dark  purple,  5  **  6 —    50 

Zarah,  delicate  pink,  (fine,)  5  "  6 —    75 


I)RT  Roots  may  be  had  of  many  fine  sorts,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Ytt»  irade  supplied. 
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Extra  fine  new  Dahlias. 

We  have  just  received  from  London  the  following  superb  vari- 
eties of  dahlias,  which  we  offer,  in  addition  to  our  previous  cata- 
logue. All  of  these  have  gained  prizes  the  past  year,  and  have 
been  shown  in  almost  every  good  stand  of  dahlias.  They  have 
been  procured  at  much  expense,  as  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  stock  in  England  has  been  destroyed  by  the  unparalleled  se- 
verity of  the  past  winter.  Mr.  Widnall  writes  us  that  the  whole 
itock  of  many  growers  has  been  lost,  and,  in  consequence,  dry 
roots  are  in  great  demand.  For  a  particular  description  of  some 
of  them  see  the  Magazine  for  the  last  month. 
Plants  ready  for  delivery  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June^ 

Addison,  dark  puce,  superbly  shaded  with  crimson  purple, 

beautiful  form  and  habit,  4        — 3  00 

Alpha  (Simroonds's,)  scarlet  crimson,  fine  form,  4  to  5 — 2  00 

Aurora  (Mdyle's,)  white,  striped  and  edged  with  rose,  4  to  5—2  00 

Beauty  of  Bedford  (Mayles's,)  rosy  crimson,  shaded  with 

lilac,  beautiful  cupped  petals,  5  to  6 — 3  00 

—  of  Lullingstone,  dark  puce,  excellent  show  flower     4        — 2  00 

—  of  Teffont  (Brown's,)  blush,  edged  with  pink,  3  to  4 — 1  50 
Blandina  (Dray's,)  pure   white,  round   petal,  best  white 

flower  last  season,  3  to  4—4  00 

Champion,  (Wells's,)  white,  shaded  with  lilac,  4        — 2  00 

Fairy  Queen,  delicate  pink  and  white,  cupped  petals,  3        — 3  00 

Glory  of  the  West  (Dray's,)   fine  scarlet,  round  cupped 

petals,  beautifully  formed,  (extra,)  5        — 3  00 

Lovely  Ann  (Dickinson's)  fine  blush  4  to  5 — 2  00 

Middlesex  Rival  (Pamplin's)  fine  dark  puce,  beautiful  shape  4        — 3  00 
Nimrod  (Widnali's)  fine  scarlet  crimson,  cupped  petals, 

very  superb,  an  excellent  show  flower  4  to  5 — 2  00 

Purple  Perfection  (Squibb's)  cupped  petals,  superb  show 

flower  4        — 1  50 

Queen's  Superba  (Wilmer's)  beautiful  bright  yellow,  cupped 

petals  5        — 3  00 

Redgauntlet,  fine  crimson  3  to  4 — 1  50 

Ruby  (Girling's)  ruby  colored,  excellent  habit,  copped  pet- 
als. This  is  one  of  the  most  superb  dahlias  grown  last 
season.  Gained  prizes  at  every  show  where  it  was 
exhibited  3  to  4 — 3  00 

Shakespeare  (Squibb's)  orange  and  crimson,  shaded,  perfect 

cupped  petals,  an  extra  fine  show  flower  4        — 2  00 

St.  Leonard's  Rival,  beautiful  light  rose,  cupped  petals,  ex- 
tra fine  4  to  5—1  50 
Sufiblk  Hero  (Girling's)  dark  maroon,  beautiful  form,  habit 

of  Springfield  Rival;  a  superb  show  flower  4  to  5 — 3  00 

Topaz  (Girling's)  fine  golden  yellow,  free  bloomer,  cupped 

petals  and  excellent  habit  3        — 5  00 

Dry  Roots  may  be  had,  of  many  fine  sorts,  at  rery  reasonable 
rates.     The  trade  supplied. 
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New  and  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 


IS^TIS?  (fi  (90)0 

SEEDSMEJf   AKD    FLORISTS, 

Respectfullj  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally  that 
they  have  received  their  stock  of  Garden^  Flower  and 
Grass  KeedS^  of  the  growth  of  1837.  No  exertions  have 
been  spared  to  procure  every  thing  new  and  rare,  and  they  trust 
that  the  experience  which  they  have  had  in  all  kinds  of  seeds  and 
plants  has  enabled  them  to  select  only  such  as  they  can  warrant  to 
be  true  and  of  genuine  quality .  The  following  list  of  flower  seeds 
is  subjoined. 


Aster,  double  Germnn,  six 
flne  distinct  varieties 

Argemone  grandiflora 

Bartonia  aurea 

Balsam,  superb  spotted 

variegated 

Calandrinia  grandiflora 

Clarkia  elegans 

Coreopsis  atro-sanguinea 

Collinsia  bicolor 

Candytufl,  new  blush 
new  white 

Calampelis  scabra 

Eschscholtzia  crocea 

Eutoca  viscida 

Gaillardia  aristata 

Gilia  tricolor 

achillaefolia 

Larkspur,    superb     double 
dwarf,  in  ten  mixed  var. 


Kitaibelia  vitifolia 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus 

densiflorus 
Lobelia  gracilis 
Lasthenia  califomica 
Madia  elegans 
Malope  grandiflora 
Mimulus  cardinalis 

Smithii 
Nolana  atriplicifolia 
Nemophila  insijfnis 
Petunia,  fine  mixed  sorts 
Phlox  Drummondi 
Podolopis  gracilis 
Rudbeckia  amplexicaulis 
Verbena  aubletia 

venosa 
New  scarlet  zinnia 
New  mixed  do. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  comprising  all  the  old  and  approved 
kinds,  together  with  those  new  and  superior.  Among  them  will 
be  found  the  following: — 


Groom's  superb  dwarf  blue  Peas 
Earliest  dwarf  do. 

Warwick  do. 
Bishop's  early  dwarf  do. 
Spanish  dwarf  do. 
Early  Vanack  Cabbage 
Bailey's  red  giant  Celery 


Bailey's  white  giant  Celery 

Autnmnal  marrow  Squash 

Apple  Squash 

W'il  mot's  early  scarlet  Rhubarb 

Forty-fold  Potatoes 

Rohan  Potatoes 

Early  Hill  do. 
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0AMESLLIA8  AND  XaEtlOAS. 

HOVEY    &    CO. 

Have  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  these  beautiful 
families  of  Plants  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Of  Camel- 
lias their  stock  embraces  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  finest  kinds.  Of  Ericas  or  Heaths,  they 
have  very  fine  plants  of  several  specimens.  The  following  Cata- 
logue of  several  of  the  varieties  is  annexed. 


Aitonia 

Alnut's  superb 
Althfeseflora 
Anemoneflora 


alba 
rosea 


Amplissiraa 

Aucubeefolia 

Blanda 

Chandleri 

Carnation  warranta 

Charles  Auguste 

Cerasina 

Cliveiana 

Charlemagne 

Compacta 

Coccinea 

Conspicua 

Comptoniana 

Conchiflora 

Corallina 

Coronata 

CoUa 

Colvillii 

Dorsettii 

Derblana 


(QjySfOSILJLJL^o 
Double  white 

myrtle  leaved 

striped 

fringed  white, 

red 

Decora  ^ 

E^ertonia 

Elphinstonia 

ElejB^ans 

Eclipse  (Press's) 

Elegantissima 

Excelsa 

Fascicularis 

Florida 

Fulgens 

Gloria  mundi 

Gloriosa 

Grandiflora  nova 

Herhertii 

Humilis 

Ignescens 

Insignis 

Imbricata 

Lady  Hume's  blush 

—  Ad.  Campbell's 
Lindleyi 


Lucida 

Marmorata 

Nivea 

Ornata 

Oxoniensis 

Papaveracea 

Paradoxica 

Parviflora 

Punctata  (Press's) 

Pompone 

Paeonifiora 

Princeps 

Pulcberrima 

Rosacea 

Roseeflora 

Reticulata 

Reevesi 

Rivini 

Spathulata 

Splendens 

Sericea 

Vandesia 

Venosa 

Welbankia 

Wiltoni 

Woodsii,  &c.  &c. 


innBLSBB'S'aKSir  AXTD  FZaOAZSTS, 

Beg  to  acquaint  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have  com- 
menced business  in  the  above  line,  and  hope,  by  strict  attention, 
to  merit  a  share  of  public  patronage.  They  keep  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  Green-house,  Hot-house  and  Hardy  Plants. 
Their  collections  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  Geraniums  and  Cactuses  are 
of  the  finest  character,  embracing  all  the  rmoest  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME,  and  wiU  be  sold  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms. 

N.  B.  All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to. 
Plants  packed  and  labelled  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
6  m 
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PEREflTJVIAI.  HEKBAGEOVS  PI.A1WTS. 


SEEDSMEN    AND    FLORISTS, 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have 
for  sale  a  very  choice  collection  of  Perennial  flowering  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  comprising  a  great  number  of  fine  kinds,  particularly 
of  Phloxes  and  Campanulas.  The  following  catalogue  is  an- 
nexed of  some  of  the  most  desirable  for  the  flower  border. 


Aoonitom  album 
Alynam  saxatile 
Aquilegia  siberica 

gfauidulofla 

Aflclepias  tuberoaa 
Aster  siberica 

novB  AngloB 

Astragalus  ooobrychis 
Astrantia  major 
Campanula  aggregata 
— —  colUna 

. alliarifolia 

-'— —  carpatica 
— —  perviceefolia 
— —  persicaefolia  pi. 


•  rapunicalotdes 

-  eliptica 

-  Tracheliumpleno 

-       alba 

-  Lorreji 

-  grandiflora  


Clematis  erecta 
Coreopsis  lancoolata 

tripteris 

tenuifolia 

Coronilla  varia 
Delphinium  elatum 

-  intermedium 
. grandiflonim 


clegans  pleno  


Pictamnus  albos 
Dielytra  eximia 
Digitalis  nurea 
Dracooepbalum  altaiense 

—  vii^inicum 

repens 

Epilobium  spicatum 
GaillardJa  arisuta 


Geranium  sanguinea 
Helianlhus  multiflorus  picno 
Hemerocalliacs    seveial 

varieties 
Hibiscus  palttstris 
Irises — several  fine  kinds 
Kitaibelia  vitifolia 
Lathyrus  latifoliua 
Liatris  scariosa 

spicata 

Lnpinus  polyphytlos 
Lapinus  polyphyUus  alba 
Lychnis  chalcedoDica  alba 

'pleno 
Lychnis  chalcedooica  coc- 
ci nea  pleno 
CEnothera  maerocarpa 
Omphalodes  verna 
Paeon ia  officinalis 

albicam 
rubra 
albiflora 

tartar  ica 

—  siberica 

uni flora 

—  Humei 

fra  grans 

Whitleji 

paradoxica 
teouiflora — and 
many  others. 

Papayer  orienuie 

Phlox  paniculata 

-  undnlata  pumila 

suaveolens 

Carolina  fimbriata 

pyramidalis 

pyramidalis  alba 

pyramidalis  pumila 


Phlox  cordata 

—  tardiflora 

—  latifolia 

—  ovata 

—  Breck*s  seedling 
Phlox  divaricata 

—  setaoea 

—  reptans 

—  Wheeleriana 

—  8hepardi 

—  disticha 

—  corymbosa 

—  bimaculata 

—  pendulina 

—  americana, 

—  decussata 

—  decussata  alba 
•—  maculata 

-^  glomerata 

—  Walker's  seedling 

—  roseum 
with  many  others 

Potentilla  formosa 

Rtisselliana 
Sanguinaria  canadensis 
Sophora  australis 
Spiraea  ulmaria 

—  ulmaria  variegata 

—  fillpendula 

—  filipendula  pleno 
Spinpa  lobata 
Stenactis  spcciosa 
Tradescantia  vir^inica 
Veronica  caucasica 

—  gentianoides 

—  spurea 


—  neglecta 

—  spicata  pumila 

—  exalta 


f  C7^  April  and  May  are  good  seasons  for  transplanting  peren- 
nials with  success.  Plants  packed  so  as  to  be  safely  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  possess  a  great  number  of  species  not  enu- 
merated here^  for  want  of  room. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Notice  of  the  grafting  of  Evergreen  Trees^  as  practis' 
ed  in  Europe.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Gardeo  and 
Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  operation  of  grafting  upon  deciduous  trees,  which  lose 
their  leaves  at  the  approach  of  frost,  and  which  are  submitted  to 
this  process  before  or  upon  the  commencement  of  vegetation  in 
the  spring,  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  horticulturists.  Applied 
to  evergreen  trees^  however,  the  ordinary  methods  of  grafting 
have  failed  almost  entirely,  owing  to  the  difference  in  organiza- 
tion and  growth  between  these  two  distinct  natural  divisions  of 
vegetation. 

Failing  in  the  ordinary  methods,  recourse  has  been  had,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  to  a  kind  of  herbaceous  grafting,  which  is 
performed  when  the  young  wood  is  yet  in  a  tender  and  succulent 
state.  From  the  following  account  of  this  method,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  that  splendid  work,  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  of 
Loudon,  now  publishing,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  has  been 
practised  abroad,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  experiment  and  connois- 
sieurship,  but  upon  a  large  scale,  in  altering  the  character  of 
whole  forests.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers,  who  have  an  abun- 
dance of  the' more  common  species  of  the  pine  genus,  as  the 
white  and  yellow  pines,  may  be  induced,  by  its  perusal,  to  put  it 
in  practice,  by  engrafting  some  of  the  rarer  foreign  species  on 
these  native  sorts.  The  magnificent  species  of  pine  discovered 
by  Douglas,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  which  are  yet 
extremely  rare  here,  might  undoubtedly  be  extensively  propagat- 
ed here  in  this  way. 
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S02  On  the  grafting  of  Evi^gretn  Trtei. 

The  application  of  this  mode  of  propagation  to  the  pirie  and  6t 
tribe  was  first  made  by  the  Baron  Tschondy,  probably  about  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  and  practised  by  him  on  his  estate  at  Co- 
lombey,  near  Mets,  and  in  \he  bt><anic  garden  of  that  city.  It  is 
described  at  length  in  the  Traiti  Pratique  of  Delamerre,  the  es- 
sence of  which  is  as  follows: 

^'The  operation  of  herbaceous  grafting  is  performed  in  the  cleft 
manner:  the  slit  being  made  a  little  deeper  than  that  part  of  the 
scion  to  be  inserted  in  it.  The  time  of  performing  the  operation 
is,  when  the  leading  shoot  of  the  stock  has  attained  the  length  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and  will  break  over  (without  tearing 
the  bark)  like  a  piece  of  glass,  or  the  most  succulent  part  of  a 
shoot  of  asparagus  fit  to  gather  for  the  table.  The  time  during 
which  any  given  species  has  its  leading  shoot  in  a  fit  state  for  be- 
ing broken  over  in  this  manner,  is  not  more  than  fifteen  days ;  and 
as  the  scions  from  the  species  to  be  grafted  are  equally  tender 
with  the  stock,  they  will  not  remain  longer  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
operation  than  about  the  same  period.  The  graft  is  always  in- 
serted in  the  leading  shoot;  the  greater  number  of  the  side  shoots 
are  either  removed  altogether  or  shortened;  and  the  young  shoots 
produced  from  the  stocks,  during  the  season,  are  pinched  off  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  at  about  half  their  length.  In  performing 
the  operation,  the  first  step  is  to  break  over  the  leading  shoot 
with  the  hand  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  length  of  from  four  to  six 
inches;  the  leaves  are  next  removed  from  this  remaining  portion, 
with  the  exception  of  about  an  inch  at  the  top,  on  which  they  are 
left  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  sap.  The  scions  should 
have  been  procured  the  same  day,  or  the  evening  before,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  of  the  kinds  to  be  grafted;  and 
they  should  be  preserved  in  a  vessel  of  water^  and  covered  with 
grass  or  leaves  to  exclude  the  sun.  The  scions  need  not  be 
above  two  inches  in  length,  the  lower  half  of  which  should  be  de- 
prived of  its  leaves  and  cut  in  the  form  of  a  thin  wedge,  the 
operator  using  a  very  sharp  knife.  The  scion  should  be  rather 
narrower  than  the  stock,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  completely 
tied  into  it,  which  is  done  by  a  ligature  of  matting  or  woollen 
twist.  After  this  is  done,  the  graft  is  covered  with  a  cornet  of 
paper,  slightly  tied  to  the  stock  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun,  but  yet 
admit  the  air.  From  ten  to  fifeen  days  after  grafting,  the  comet 
may  be  taken  away;  about  fifteen  days  later,  the  ligature  may  be 
removed;  and  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  afterwards,  the  upper 
part  of  the  stock  left  with  the  leaves  on  may  be  trimmed  off  on 
both  sides  df  the  scion,  and  all  the  shoots  which  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  removed,  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  of  the  sap  into  the  scion.  A  good  workman  will,  it  is 
said,  graft  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  subjects  in  a  day^ 
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provided  he  have  an  assistant  to  cut  side  shoots  from  the  stocky 
and  prepare  the  scion;  leaving  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  break  off 
the  leading  shoot  of  the  stock,  make  the  slit  in  it,  insert  the  scion, 
tie  the  ligature  around  it,  and  fix  on  the  paper  envelope.  The 
shoot  made  bj  the  scion  is  little  or  nothing  for  the  first  year;  but 
the  second  year  it  is  considerable,  and  the  third  a  foot  or  more, 
and  most  frequently  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length.  The  future- 
shoots  (says  Delamerre)  are  truly  admirable  for  their  length, 
their  thickness  and  their  great  vigor.  The  most  suitable  stocks 
are  plants  sown  where  they  are  finally  to  stand,  and  of  four,  five, 
or  six  years'  growth,  the  object  being  to  make  the  graft  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  stooping  on 
the  part  of  the  operator.  Grafting  in  this  manner  has  been  car* 
ried  to  a  great  extent  by  M.  de  Larminat,  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainbleau.  In  the  Bon  Jardinier^  for  1826,  it  is  stated  that 
about  ten  thousand  scions  of  Pinus  L&rico  had  been  at  that  time 
grafted  on  the  common  wild  pine  (P,  sylv6stris)  in  that  forest; 
and  M.  de  Delamerre  informs  us,  m  1830,  that  the  process  had 
been  continued  up  to  that  time,  at  the  rate  of  several  thousand 
trees  every  year. 

This  mode  of  grafting  was  practised  by  the  Baron  Tschondy, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  herbaceous  grafting,  not  only  with  the 
pine  and  fir  tribe,  but  with  every  other  class  of  ligneous  plants, 
and  also  with  herbaceous  vegetables.  It  is  very  generally  prac-> 
tised  by  the  Paris  nurserymen,  and  especially  by  M.  Soulange 
Bodin,  though  it  is,  as  yet,  but  little  known  in  British  gardens.—* 
Jirb,  JBrit.  JLbittintft,  A.  J.  D. 


Art.  II.  Amtrican  Seedling  Camellias,  Translated  from  the 
Annates  d^  Horticulture  of  Paris,  by  the  Hon.  E.  Vose, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  HorticuUural  Society. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Annales  of  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty of  Paris,  I  find  a  notice  by  the  Abb6  Berlese,  (of  which  I 
send  you  a  translation,)  of  some  seedling  camellias,  produced  by 
those  worthy  and  successful  cultivators  of  that  beautiful  plant, 
Mr.  Floy,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Landreth,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  transmitted  to  Europe  by  Col.  Wilder. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  camellia,  than 
the  Abbe  Berlese.  ffis  opinion,  therefore,  is  of  high  authority; 
and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification,  that  we,  in  this  country,  are  so 
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soon  eaabled  to  transmit  to  Europe  new  varieties  of  that  fine 
plant  which  there  take  so  high  a  rank,  as  well  as  being  very  cred- 
itable to  those  immediately  concerned  in  their  production;  and 
may  it  not  be  hoped,  that  this  may  be  the  harbinger  of  future  con- 
tributions, which  we  may  be  enabled  to  make  in  return  for  the 
many  valuable  acquisitions  we  are  constantly  receiving  from 
abroad.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  from  the  increas- 
ed attention,  which,  it  is  understood,  has  recently  been  directed 
in  various  parts  of  our  country,  to  the  propagation  of  new  varie- 
ties of  plants  from  seed;  a  practice,  which  is  certainly  not  only 
highly  commendable,  but  is  also  equally  certain  to  be  successful, 
here  as  elsewhere.  It  is  however  to  be  regretted,  that  the  cus- 
tom of  changing  names  should  still  continue  in  flowers,  as  well 
as  fruits;  it  is  in  bad  taste,  producing,  as  it  does,  confusion  with 
cultivators,  and  being,  also,  often  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  origi- 
nal grower,  by  depriving  the  object  of  his  own  cognomen. 

Whoever  will  look  back  to  a  period  of  ten  years  past,  and, 
enumerate  from  his  recollection  the  number  of  the  varieties  of 
camellias,  then  known  to  exist  in  this  country,  and  compare  the 
meagre  list  with  the  fine  collections  now  in  the  possession  of 
cultivators  among  us,  may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  horticultural  pursuits,  especially 
in  the  floral  department,  within  that  period;  and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  other  interesting  objects  of  that  department,  and  es- 
pecially the  rose  and  the  dahlia. 

JUayy  2bth.  E.  Vose. 

Camellia  Floy,  or  Grand  Frederick.    By  the  Abb6  Berlese. 

This  vigorous  shrub  is  at  once  known,  by  the  size  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  six  inches  in  length  by  three  and  a  half  broad.  1'hey 
are  of  a  roundish  oval,  slightly  lanceolate^  thick,  quite  smooth  on 
the  upper  surface,  horizontal,  flat,  nerves  very  apparent,  regu- 
larly indented,  of  a  deep  green,  and  very  glossy.  These  leaves, 
although  of  much  larger  dimensions,  strongly  resemble  those  of 
the  Camellia  Derbidna. 

The  bud  is  very  large,  of  an  obtuse  oval,  firmly  attached  to  the 
axils,  with  greenish  scales.  The  flower  is  also  very  large,  be- 
ing five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  very  full,  and  of  an  admi- 
rable contour.  Its  color  is  at  first  sight  a  brilliant  clear  red,  of- 
ten blended  with  orange  red,  and  almost  always  spotted  with  white 
towards  the  centre.  The  petals  of  this  fiower  are  in  five  rows, 
numerous,  thick,  glazed.  The  first  are  more  than  two  inches 
broad  at  the  disk,  deeper  in  color  at  the  summit  than  the  base; 
the  others  diminish  as  they  approach  the  centre,  imbricated  with 
regularity,  but  largely,  somewhat  as  in  certain  dahlias.  The  co- 
rolla is  a  perfect  rosace,  a  little  tunnel-shaped,  and  presents,  by 
the  whole  exhibition  of  its  petals,  a  magnificent  effect. 
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This  plant  was  obtained  from  seed  by  Mr.  Floy,  of  New- York, 
where  it  flowered  the  first  time  in  1835.  We  have  been  advis- 
ed that  its  owner  refused  a  thousand  francs  for  a  single  plant,  of 
only  a  foot  in  height,  and  with  but  one  flower. 

The  Camellia  Floy  was  introduced  into  Europe  the  past  year, 
(1836)  by  M.  Alex.  Vershaflfelt  of  Gand.  That  gardener  sold 
k,  at  a  very  high  price,  to  M.  Makoy  of  Liege,  who  afterwards 
gave  it  the  name  of  Grand  Frederick. 

The  description  of  this  plant  was  transmitted  to  us,  a  few  days 
past  from  the  United  States,  by  a  skilful  cultivator,  Mr.  Wilder, 
of  Boston,  who  has  added  to  bis  rare  plants  the  finest  collection 
of  camellias  at  present  in  his  country.  This  .worthy  horticultu- 
ralist  had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  not  only  a  strong  plant  of  the 
Camellia  Floytt,  but  also  a  fine  one  of  the  Camellia  Landr^thtt, 
a  new  variety  in  America,  and  not  yet  introduced  into  Europe. 
Mr.  Wilder  has  also  transmitted  to  me  some  notes  on  three  oth- 
er rare  camellias,  a  description  of  which  will  appear  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  my  Monongraphicy  already  augmented  to  more  than 
one  hundred  new  varieties.  L'Abbe'  Berlese. 

We  are  highly  gratified  in  presenting  the  above  translation 
to  our  readers,  as  it  gives  us  an  early  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing one  or  two  mistakes,  which  the  L'Abbe  Berlese  has  been 
led  into,  in  regard  to  this  flower.  We  saw  the  original  plant 
in  bloom  in  Mr.  Floy's  collection  in  the  spring  of  1834,  at 
which  time  it  had  expanded  upwards  of  a  dozen  flowers.  The 
plant  was  then  at  least  six  feet  high,  very  strong,  and  well 
branched,  and  had  probably  flowered  several  years  previous, 
though  we  did  not  inquire  of  Mr.  Floy  respecting  this,  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  a  plant  as  vigorous  as  the  one  we  saw  was,  that  it 
must  have  bloomed  long  before.  The  original  plant  must  be,  at 
this  time,  as  much  as  twenty  years  old.  A  friend  of  ours  saw  it 
in  1823,  when  the  plant  was  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  it 
tlien  had  one  terminal  bud  upon  it.  Admiring  its  superb  foliage^ 
which  diflers  so  much  in  size  from  all  other  camellias  that  we 
have  ever  seen,  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Floy  what  it  was.  He  an- 
swered that  it  was  a  seedling;  and  in  reply  to  a  question  in  regard 
to  its  value,  he  stated  that  he  esteemed  it  very  highly,  as  he  ex- 
pected great  things  from  it,  and  would  not  part  with  it  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  is  natural  for  all  growers  of  seedlings,  let  them 
be  what  plants  they  may,  to  consider  them  as  above  all  price,  but 
we  know  not  in  this  instance,  what  reason  Mr.  Floy  had  to  prize 
this  so  very  highly.  At  any  rate,  his  expectations  of  procuring  a 
fine  variety  were  not  disappointed,  and  we  doubt  much  whether  he 
will  ever  produce  another  equalling  this.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Floy  does  not  recollect  the  variety  from  which  the  seed  was 
saved,  or  with  what  kinds  the  flower  was,  if  at  all,  impregnated. 
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This  variety  was  scarcely  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  be- 
fore the  spring  of  J  834.  At  that  time  we  visited  most  of  the 
nurseries  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  took  a  few  brief  notes 
of  all  we  saw.  Mr.  Wilder  had  then  just  commenced  making 
a  collection  of  plants,  and  the  whole  number  of  his  camellias,  at 
that  period,  was  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty.  At  his  desire, 
he  wishing  to  be  informed  of  all  the  beautiful  plants  around  New 
York,  we  gave  him  a  very  condensed  account  of  our  tour 
through  the  gardens  of  that  city.  We  have  no  copy  of  this,  as 
it  was  written  very  hastily,  but  among  other  plarits,  which  we 
more  particularly  mentioned,  was  the  Camellia  jap6nica,  var. 
F16yn.  We  were  enraptured  with  its  magnificence,  and  though 
our  admiration  was  expressed  in  no  exaggerated  terms,  yet  those 
who  had  not  seen  it  could  scarcely  believe  us.  In  consequence 
of  our  description  of  this  camellia,  Mr.  Wilder,  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  purchased  a  fine  plant 
of  Mr.  Floy,  at  the  high  price  of  fifty  dollars:  it  was  the  only 
plant  he  had  remaining  of  any  size.  Li  the  spring  of  18:^5,  when 
we  visited  Mr.  Floy  again,  we  were  also  desirous  of  possessing 
a  plant.  But  having  none,  only  those  of  one  year's  inarching, 
we  declined  paying  the  large  sum  demanded.  Fortunately  we 
procured  a  plant  of  Mr.  Russell,  florist,  now  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
which  he  had  purchased  of  Mr.  Floy,  with  another  just  like  it,  the 
year  previous,  to  send  to  London.  It  is  now  the  largest  plant  ia 
the  country,  excepting  the  original  plant;  Mr.  Wilder  having 
worked  several  inarchings  off  of  his,  and  reduced  its  size. 

We  merely  mention  the  latter  circumstances,  as  through  our 
Magazine  this  variety  has  become  better  known  than  it  would  have 
otherwise  been,  for  some  time.  At  a  future  time,  when  we  hope 
to  ofi^er  our  own  remarks  upon  the  history  and  cultivation  of  the 
oaraellia,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  more  complete  notice  of 
this  superb  variety. 

In  regard  to  the  introduction  of  this  variety  into  Europe,  we 
believe  the  L'Abbe  Berl^se  is  incorrect.  We  think  Mr.  Buist 
told  us  in  the  spring  of  1835,  that  he  had  sent  several  plants  to 
his  friends  and  correspondents  in  London;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Floy  or  Mr.  Russell  sent  it  out  previous  to 
this.  Messrs.  Cunnningham,  nurserymen  of  Liverpool,  wrote  us 
In  a  letter  dated  Feb.  1835,  that  they  had  seen  a  plant  of  it  which 
had  been  sent  to  a  gentlemen  by  a  friend  of  his  in  New  York. 
This  would  make  its  date  of  introduction  as  early  as  1834,  and 
perhaps  previous  to  that.  We  notice  these  errors  here,  in  order 
that  tl)e  L'Abbe  Berlese,  who  will  probably  see  this  before 
another  edition  of  his  Monographie  goes  to  press,  may  make  the 
necessary  corrections.  In  the  course  of  the  present  volume,  we 
shall  present  to  our  readers,  translations  of  such  portions  of  this 
Monographie y  as  will  be  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  the  camellia. 
^Ed. 
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Art.  III.  Sbme  observations  on  the  general  treatment  of  Yer* 
binay  TweediekuR^  chamcedrifdlia^  vendsa^  and  other  species, 
with  a  few  hints  on  their  cultivation  in  the  flower  border.  By 
the  EDIT0R4 

(Complied  Jrom  p.  173.] 

In  out  last  we  gave  the  mode  of  treating  tbe  Ferb^na  chamse-* 
drifdlia  and  Tweediedna,  and  these  two  with  one  lately  figured  ^ 
called  the  incisa^  we  stated  constituted  the  more  elegant  spe* 
cies  of  the  genus^  Within  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  our  article  appeared,  we  have  learnt  that  Mr.  Hogg,  of 
New  York,  has  raised  some  very  beautiful  species  or  varieties 
from  seeds  which  he  received  from  Mr*  Tweedie,  now  resident* 
collector  in  South  America. 

These  seedling  plants  are  not  yet  named  by  Mr.  Hogg,  but 
one  of  them  is  offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Buist,  under  the  name  of 
V,  arani^na.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  good;  the  cluster 
large,  and  the  color  dark  purple,  incUning  to  a  bluish  tint.  It 
flowers  freely )  and  we  are  informed  by  those  who  possess  it  that 
it  is  a  very  desirable  species. 

One  other  is  a  scarlet  one,  very  brilliant,  and  otherwise  in  habit 
and  character  sbmewhat  like  the  Tweediedna.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  species,  but  is  not  yet  named.  Of  its  treatment  we 
know  nothing,  but  if  we  find  it  different  from  the  other  species, 
we  shell  continue  this  notice  of  the  family,  until  our  observations 
embrace  all  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  hardy  species.  In  our  I.,  p.  132, 
t?hen  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  several  of  the  most  beautiful 
annuals,  we  have  given  some  hints  on  the  mode  of  treating  the 
V.  Aubl^tta,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  species  worthy  of  growing. 
Since  that  period,  many  others  have  become  known  to  cuhiva- 
tors,  in  this  country,  by  the  representations  of  them  in  the  various 
floricultural  and  botanical  periodicals.  One  of  the  most  desirable 
of  them  is  the  V.  ven6sa. 

Yerbina  vendsa. — The  first  knowledge  which  we  had  of  this 
plant,  was  from  observing  several  which  were  raised  from  seeds, 
brought  from  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  McCullough,  in  the  spring  of 
1836.  We  were  much  pleased  with  it,  and  in  the  succeeding 
season  (1837)  we  raised  an  abundance  of  plants.  The  seeds 
were  sown  in  a  pot  early  in  May,  or  perhaps  the  latter  part  of 
April,  in  light,  loamy,  rich  soil,  and  were  transplanted  into  the 
border  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  or  early  in  June.  They 
grew  vigorously^  throwing  out  stiff  horizontal  shoots,  and  beneadi 
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the  soil  extending  themselves,  by  means  of  stolones,  very  rap- 
idly, a  single  plant,  where  there  was  room  allowed,  covering  the 
space  of  two  feet  or  more.  In  this  manner  the  plants  flourished 
and  came  into  bloom  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  remained  in 
flower  until  after  several  frosts. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  foliage  looking  bright  and  vig- 
orous, although  the  flower  stems  had  been  withered  up  by  re- 
peated frosts,  we  took  up  nearly  all  the  plants;  there  being  an 
abundance,  we  were  not  particular  to  remove  all,  and  accidentally 
four  or  five  remained  in  the  ground.  The  plants  were  placed  in 
moderate  sized  pots,  (No.  3)  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  sand.  After  standing  in  the 
back-shed  of  the  green-house  until  January,  they  were  removed 
to  the  green-house.  Here  they  commenced  growing  rapidly, 
and  soon  attained  the  height  of  nearly  two  feet.  In  the  month 
of  February  they  began  to  bloom,  and  have  continued  to  throw 
*  up  a  succession  of  flowers,  which  they  will  undoubtedly  do  the 
whole  summer.  The  plants  should  be  very  carefully  watered 
during  the  months  of  December  and  January,  and  at  all  times  be 
placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  giving  them  an  abundance  of 
air  and  light,  or  the  flower  stems  will  run  up  so  weakly  as  to  ei- 
ther damp  off,  or  fall  over  from  want  of  strength  to  support  them. 
After  the  first  of  March  the  plants  should  be  more  liberally  sup- 
plied with  water  and  shifted  into  the  next  size  pot.  In  the  month 
of  May  they  may  be  turned  into  the  border,  where  they  will  dis- 
play their  elegance  to  the  best  perfection.  Though  flowering 
the  first  season  from  seed,  it  is  in  the  second  year  that  the  greatr 
est  profusion  of  flowers  are  produced.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
the  seeds,  which  are  freely  ripened,  or  by  taking  up  the  under- 
ground stolones  any  time  during  summer. 

With  us  this  species  has  proved  hardy.  We  have  just  re- 
marked that,  accidentally,  a  few  remained  in  the  ground  last  fall. 
In  digging  the  soil  we  were  astonished  to  find  the  roots  perfectly 
vigorous,  and  ready  to  throw  up  an  innumerable  quantity  of  shoots. 
The  past  winter  has  been  so  uncommonly  mild,  that  it  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  as  a  fair  trial;  but  if  it  will  stand  our  winters  as 
unharmed  as  it  has  the  past,  we  may  class  it  among  our  most  val- 
uable plants. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  kind  of  forked  cluster;  four  or 
five  laterals  proceeding  from  close  beneath  the  first  head  of  blos- 
soms, in  a  nearly  erect  position,  each  bearing  a  head  or  truss  of 
deep  lilac-colored  flowers,  not  large,  but  quite  compact.  The 
leaves  are  stiff  and  rigid;  roughly  serrated,  with  very  prominent 
veins;  habit  erect,  attaining  in  the  green-house  the  height  of  two 
feet;  but  in  the  open  border  its  branches  are  more  diffuse,  audit 
does  not  grow  but  about  a  foot  high. 

v.  •Stt^Utisi. — It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  detail  the  cultivation 
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of  this  species  again.  It  will  be  found  in  our  I,  p.  132.  It  is  a 
▼ery  beautiful  plant,  treated  as  an  annual.  When  ^own  in  pots 
it  may  be  managed  like  the  F.  vendsa.  Planu  m  pots  have  a 
oeat  appearance  when  in  full  bloom. 

V.  muUifida. — This  is  another  very  pretty  species.  It  re- 
quires similar  treatment  to  the  F.  Aubl^tta.  It  is  dwarfer  and 
more  spreading  in  its  habit.  In  the  color  of  its  blossoms  it  re- 
sembles the  F.  ven6sa,  but  is  much  brighter.  It  is  raised  from 
seeds  or  cuttings  with  facility.  There  is  a  variety  of  this,  called 
the  V,  multifida  var.  contracta,  which  is  noticed  in  a  previous 
volume,  (T.  p.  382.)  Mr.  Carter,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  we 
believe,  received  the  seed  of  the  multifida  from  London  three  or 
four  years  since. 

These  three  are  all  the  kinds  we  have  yet  seen  in  this  country, 
and  which  we  are  tolerably  sure  are  all  that  have  been  introduc- 
ed. A  number  of  species  have  been  figured,  notices  of  most  of 
which  we  have  already  given  under  our  floricultural  head.  But 
we  will  again  enumerate  them,  with  the  hope  that  they  may, 
another  season,  find  their  way  into  our  gardens. 

V.  Drummdndi, — This  is  stated  to  be  a  very  pretty  variety, 
with  pink  blossoms,  delightfully  fragrant,  and  to  form  a  fine  com- 
panion to  the  F.  chamsedrifdlia.     It  is  noticed  in  our  II.  p.  374. 

V.  Sabini. — A  species  under  this  name  is  highly  praised  in 
Loudon's  Magazine^  vol.  IX.,  for  its  beauty,  and  for  its  adap- 
tation to  pot  culture,  being  of  a  very  graceful  habit. 

V.  sulphurea, — This  is  a  perennial  species,  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register^  t.  1748,  probably  as  hardy  as  the  V.  ven6sa. 
It  grows  quite  prostrate  upon  the  ground.  The  heads  of  flow- 
ers are  of  a  rich  sulphur  yellow,  and  about  the  same  size  as  the 
ven6sa.  It  would  be  a  desirable  kind  for  planting  in  beds,  wher- 
ever the  chamsdrifdh'a  is  grown,  as  its  yellow  blossoms,  though 
not  so  conspicuous  as  that  species,  would  present  a  great  con- 
trast.    We  hope  to  see  it  introduced. 

v.  pulchella  is  a  very  pretty  species,  with  pale  lilac  flowers, 
forming  a  good  companion  to  the  chamaedrifdlia  or  Tweediedna. 

V.  pulchilla  Alba. — Out  of  four  plants,  raised  from  the  seed 
of  the  pulchella  in  1834,  two  proved  to  be  white  flowered.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  flower  garden;  its 
snowy  corols  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  glittering  scarlet 
ones  of  the  chamsdrifolia.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high.  It  suc- 
ceeds well,  planted  in  beds  like  the  vendsa  and  the  other  species. 

These  are,  we  believe,  all  that  have  been  introduced—or  rath- 
er all  that  have  been  made  known — into  the  British  gardens,  of 
any  great  beauty.  We  presume,  however,  that  many  more  spe- 
cies will  soon  be  added  to  the  genus,  and  that  ere  long  new  vari- 
eties will  be  procured  from  seed  by  the  more  skilful  and  zealous 
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of  the  English  gardeners,  who,  when  new  species  appear  to  be 
exhausted,  look  to  this  mode  for  procuring  novelties. 

The  verbenas  will  hereafter  occupy  a  place  in  every  good 
garden;  for  there  are  few  plants  which  more  amply  repay  the 
trouble  of  their  growth.  In  beds,  in  patches,  in  pots,  either  in 
the  green-house,  hot-house,  or  parlor,  (where  some  one  of  tbem 
will  thrive,)  they  will  be  pleasing  ornaments  for  a  greater  portion 
of  the  year,  and  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  liveliness  of 
whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed  in. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  every  new 
species  or  variety,  which  is  introduced  or  raised  from  seed. 
These,  will  be  found,  as  usual,  under  our  bead  of  floricultural 
notices.  If,  in  the  treatment  of  any  new  kind,  we  discover  any 
peculiarity  of  management,  we  shall  give  such  information  to  our 
readers. 

In  conclusion,  we  recomend  to  all,  the  cultivation  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  showy  Fi  Tweedie Jna.  It  is  a  truly  rich  plant,  and  is 
doubly  valuable  on  account  of  its  easy  treatment,  and  its  capa- 
bility of  enduring  parlor  cultivation  with  perfect  success.  It  may 
be  trained  to  any  manner  of  trellis  the  fancy  of  the  cultivator 
may  prefer,  and  will  at  all  times,  from  February  to  October, 
present  as  profuse  and  brilliant  a  mass  of  blossoms  as  can  be  de- 
sired. 


Art.  IV.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  vnth  some 
•Sccount  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  Se.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Cwiia^e  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  3$.  Bd,  colored,  3s. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  j  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  moDtkly  duiih 
bers;  2«.  6d.  each. 
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T%e  HorUcuUural  Journal^  FhriaVs  Regtstery  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  £rrol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 

FloricuUural  Intelligence. — Messrs.  Young,  nurserymen  of 
Epsom,  England,  have  received  from  Philadelphia  several  new 
plants,  probably  sent  by  Mr.  Buist,  and  part  of  those  raised  by 
him,  from  seeds  brought  from  California  by  Mr.  Nuttall.  We 
are  not  informed  what  particular  plants  they  are,  bu^  Mr.  Paxton 
states,  that  among  them  is  one  called  Anemia  californica,  and 
^^great  expectations  are  entertained  of  it."  We  should  suppose 
that  if  it  had  been  any  thing  very  remarkable,  Mr.  Buist  would 
have  informed  us  of  it.  Mr.  Buist  has,  probably,  plants  of  it  for 
sale.  We  have  not  read  any  description  of  the  flower. — (^Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants, 
RantinctiZdceee. 

ACtyNlTUM 
ctoln^nta  Paxt,  Chinese  Aronlta.    A  hardy  perennial  plant;  growing  from  foof  to  five  feet 
biffb;  with  bliid  flowera;  ap|)earing  iti  autumn;  a  native  of  Jnpen;  intioduced  about  1833; 
caltivated  in  common  garden  soil;  increased  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 

^'A  new  and  highly  ornamental  species,"  introduced  from  Ja- 
pan by  Dr.  Von  Siebold.  The  plant  grows  from  four  to  five 
feet  high.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  common 
species  in  our  gardens,  but  rather  larger,  and  of  a  very  deep  blue. 
The  terminal  blossoms  expand  first,  which,  if  our  memory  serves 
us,  in  the  common  kind  do  not,  and  soon  after  the  whole  flower 
stalk  is  clothed  with  its  beautiful  blossoms,  which  expand  on  lat- 
eral branches,  springing  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  even  to  the 
very  base  of  the  stem.  This  character  gives  it  an  additional  in- 
terest, and  a  greater  claim  upon  our  care.  It  remains  in  bloom 
about  two  months,  and  is  probably  quite  liardy,  though  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  best  when  introduced  to  our  gardens,  to  keep  it 
in  a  frame  or  in  the  green-house,  until  a  stock  was  secured,  for 
fear  of  losing  it.  It  was  received  from  the  continent,  and  flower- 
ed in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Young  of  Epsom,  who  furnished 
the  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  made.  It  ripens  seed 
freely,  and  may  thus  be  speedily  introduced  to  our  collections. — 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot.^  Feb.) 
"Symphedcece. 

VICTORIA  rifia  Lindl.  mennir,  4iec 
tfyn.  Svntpha'a  Vicidria  SckoMt^rgk  in  Ihterit  ?  Eaiy&1«  amazonica  Pctfpig  rate  In  CHUf  See, 
VoL  II.  p.  433. 

We  noticed  the  discovery  of  this  splendid  flower  (III.  p.  426,) 
and,  subsequently,  gave  Mr.  Schomburgk's  account  of  his  meet- 
ing with  it,  p.  70.     At  p.  154,  a  correspondent  has  questioned 
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the  distinctness  of  this  plant  from  the  Euryiile  amaz6Dica  of  Dr. 
Poeppig.  It  appears  however,  from  Dr.  Lindley^s  memoir  late- 
ly published,  and  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts, 
that  if  Prof.  Poeppig  was  correct  in  referring  the  plant  which  be 
describes  to  Euryale,  the  one  discovered  by  Mr.  Schom- 
burgk  is  quite  a  distinct  genus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Eurykle  amazonica  of  Poeppig  is  identical  with  the  Victoria  re- 
gia,  or  is  a  nearly  allied  species,  and  that  Prof.  Poeppig  was 
wrong  in  referring  it  to  the  genus  Euryiile. 

So  much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  stories  told  in  the 
newspapers,  of  this  extraordinary  plant,  that  Dr.  Lindley  drew 
up  a  memoir  respecting  it,  of  which  twenty-five  copies  only- 
have  been  privately  distributed.  Believing  that  considerable  in- 
terest is  felt  for  a  further  knowledge  of  this  splendid  plant,  we 
have  copied  largely  from  this  memoir: — 

^'An  undoubted  addition  to  a  tribe  of  plants,  at  once  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  circumscribed,  as  that  of  the  Nympiis  or  water-lilies, 
would  be  an  event  of  interest,  even  if  it  only  related  to  a  distinct- 
ly marked  species  of  some  well  known  genus.  But  when  the 
subject  of  the  discovery  is  not  only  a  new  genus,  but  a  plant  of 
the  most  extraordinary  beauty,  fragrant,  and  of  dimensions  .  pre- 
viously unheard  of,  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  except  in  the 
colossal  family  of  Palus,  an  interest  must  then  attach  to  it,  which 
can  rarely  be  possessed  by  a  novelty  in  natural  history. 

*'Such  a  plant  is  the  subject  of  the  following  notice;  a  water- 
Hlv,  exhibiting  a  new  type  of  structure,  of  the  most  noble  aspect, 
ot  the  richest  colors,  and  so  gigantic  that  its  leaves  measure  above 
eighteen  feet,  and  its  flower  nearly  four  feet  in  circumference. 
It  was  met  with  in  British  Guayana,  in  lat.  4**  SC  N.,  long.  58** 
W.  nearly,  by  Mr.  Robert  Schomburgk,  a  German  gentleman, 
travelling  on  account  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  assist- 
ed by  her  Majesty's  government,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  natural  productions  of  that  part  of  the  British  dominions." 

Next  follows  Mr.  Scbomburgk's  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  flower,  given  at  p.  70,  already  referred  to. 

*'Some  drawings  were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Schomburgk,  in  il- 
lustration of  the  previous  account.  He  considered  the  plant  a 
species  of  the  genus  JVympha^^a,  and  was  desirous  that  it  should 
be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Queen,  a  wish  with  which  her 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  comply.  But  it  proves, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  drawings  and  papers,  which  the  Roy* 
al  Geographical  Society  has  placed  in  my  hands  for  publication, 
that  the  plant  is  not  a  JVympha^'a,  as  Mr.  Schomburgk  supposed, 
but  a  new  and  well  marked  genus;  for  this  reason,  it  has  appear- 
ed to  me  that  the  object  of  its  discoverer  will  be  best  attained,  by 
suppressing  the  name  of  JVymphae^a  Vicldria,  by  which  he  had 
proposed  to  distinguish  the  plant,  and  by  embodying  her  Majes- 
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ty's  name  in  the  usual  way,  in  that  of  the  genus.     I  have  there- 
fore proposed  to  name  it  Victoria  r^gia. 

^^This  noble  plant  corresponds  with  the  genus  Eury^le  in  the 
spiny  character  of  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  great  development  of  the  former  organs;  but  it  is,  in  fact, 
most  nearly  related  to  JVymphae^a  itself." 

This  is  from  the  original  memoir,  as  published  some  time  ago 
by  Dr.  Lindley.  In  the  Botanical  Register  to  the  above  ex- 
tracts, he  adds  the  following:— 

^'At  the  time  when  this  was  written,  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
plant,  beyond  what  could  be  learned  from  Mr.  8chomburgk's  de- 
scription and  figures:  these,  however,  contained  abundant  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  establish  the  genus.  I  was  therefore  a  lit- 
tle surprised  to  find,  soon  after  the  account  above  quoted  had 
been  printed,  either  that  this  very  plant,  or  one  nearly  allied  to  it, 
had  been  called  Euryiile  amazonica  by  Prof.  Poeppig.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  travels  of  this  distinguished  naturalist,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  nymphaceous  plant  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, rivalling  the  East  Indian  Rafflesta  in  size,  but  far  superior 
in  richness  of  color,  inhabiting  the  Igarape  river,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Amazon.  The  leaves  are  described  as  covered 
with  prickles  on  the  under  side,  the  flowers  snow-white,  purple  in 
the  middle,  and  from  ten  to  eleven  inches  in  diameter.  It  flowers 
in  December  and  January,  and  bears  in  Ega,  the  name  of  Muru- 
ru. 

"It  IS  impossible  not  to  recognize  a  plant  extremely  like  Vic- 
toria in  this  sketch:  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Mururd  is  either 
the  very  same,  or  a  nearly  allied  species.  That  Prof.  Posppig 
was  wrong  in  referring  this  plant  to  Euryale,  must  have  been  evi- 
dent to  any  one  acquainted  with  Roxburgh's  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  that  genus,  and  has  been  rendered  still  more  certain, 
in  consequence  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  having  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Schomburgk  some  flowers  sent  over  in  salt  and 
water.  I  am  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  Society  for  these 
specimens,  which,  although  in  a  very  decayed  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  packed,  are  botanical- 
ly  examinable;  and  they  show,  that  Victdria  is  not  only  quite 
distinct  from  Euryklc,  but  highly  curious  in  structure.  They 
moreover  confirm  Mr.  Schomburgk's  account  of  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  for  one  of  the  expanded  calyxes  measured  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  an  additional  inch  for  the  overlapping  of 
the  petals,  is  little  enough  to  allow. 

<^Wiih  regard  to  the  genus — Eurykle  is  an  East  Indian  water 
plant,  with  very  large  floating  leaves,  sometimes  as  much  as  four 
feet  in  diameter,  bright  purple  underneath,  and  these,  reticulated 
with  numerous  very  large  prominent  veins.  It  is  moreover  cov- 
ered with  sharp  prickles,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  the  leaf 
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stalks,  flower  stalks,  and  calyx.     In  these  particulars,  it  agrees 
with  Victdrio — and  little  else. 

'*  Victoria  has  the  inner  petals  rigid,  and  curved  inwards  over 
the  stamens,  into  which  they  gradually  leaf;  in  Eury&le  there  is 
no  transition  of  this  kind. 

<^In  Victoria,  there  is  a  double  row  of  horn-like  stout  stamens, 
curving  over  the  stigmas,  and  adhering  firmly  to  their  back;  Eury- 
kle  has  no  such  structure. 

^^Vict6ria  has  thirty-six  cells  to  the  ovary,  and  about  twenty- 
eight  ovules  in  each  of  its  cells;  EuryaU  has  only  from  six  to 
eight  cells,  witli  six  to  ten  ovules  each. 

^^  And,  finally,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  distinctions,  which  will 
be  sufficiently  collected  from  the  following  description,  the  ripe 
firuit  of  Victoria  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  regularly  truncated  cup, 
which  stands  high  above  the  water,  while  the  blossom  of  Eury^le 
sinks  into  the  water  after  flowering,  and  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is 
inserted  with  the  irregular  decayed  remains  of  the  calyx  and  co- 
rolla." 

From  Mr.  Schomburgk^s  papers,  Dr.  Lindley  has  drawn  up  a 
description  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  the  other  characters  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  the  specimens  just  referred  to. 

The  description  of  the  genus  and  the  species  is  not  given  in 
English,  and  being  quite  detailed  we  therefore  omit  it. 

A  copy  of  Dr.  Lindley's  memoir  was  sent  by  him  to  Baron  De- 
lessert,  and  by  that  gentleman  it  was  communicated  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  of  jParis,  upon  which  occasion  an  interesting  fact 
was  added.  It  appears  that,  as  much  as  ten  years  ago,  a  plant,  ei* 
ther  identical  with,  or  very  similar  to,  the  Victoria,  bad  been  dis- 
covered by  M.  D'Orbigny,  in  a  river  in  the  province  of  Corrien- 
tes,  whence  dried  specimens  bad  been  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  of  Paris;  and  that  M.  Bonpland  had  also  remitted 
seeds  to  M.  de  Mirbel,  but  they  had  not  germinated.  M.  Adolphe 
Brongniart  stated,  that  the  plant  is  well  known  to  the  natives  of  the 
country  where  it  grows,  by  whom  the  seeds,  as  large  as  peas,  are 
used  as  food  under  the  name  of  water  maize. 

We  are  not  yet  informed  whether  living  plants  have  yet  been 
introduced  into  England.     But  we  presume  they  have;  and  we 
have  copied  this  information  in  regard  to  it,  that  a  plant  of  such 
magnificence  may  be  generally  known. 
GrossuldcecR. 

RtBES  aangulneum 

This  roost  beautiful  species  of  currant  has  been  superbly  in 
bloom,  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  The  plants 
which  stand  in  the  open  ground,  have  hitherto  been  nearly  destroy- 
ed during  the  winter  season;  and,  in  order  to  make  certain  of  an 
opportunity  to  observe  its  elegant  blossoms,  two  plants  were  laid 
down,  and  nearly  covered  with  garden  soil.     They  kept  well, 
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not  an  inch  of  the  wood  having  been  destroyed:  and  they  have 
been  one  mass  of  bloom.  All  the  remaining  plants,  several  in 
number,  were  taken  up  and  laid  in  the  cellar,  so  that  a  fair  op- 
portunity has  not  been  offered,  to  ascertain  whether  they  would 
have  stood  the  past  mild  winter,  unharmed.  We  think,  howev- 
er, they  are  rather  too  tender  to  stand  even  such  a  winter  as  the 
last,  unless  in  very  sheltered  and  warm  situations.  But  its  great 
beauty  will  claini  for  it  all  the  attention  that  is  necessary  to  make 
it  flower  in  profusion  and  perfection.  For  if  it  does  not  prove 
to  be  hardy,  a  simple  covering  of  earth,  leaves  or  straw,  will 
preserve  the  branches  from  all  danger  of  frost.  It  should  be  in 
every  choice  collection. 
Cactdcea. 

Among  the  various  plants,  which  display  their  flowers  at  this 
season,  none  are  more  gorgeous  than  several  of  the  species  and 
varieties  of  the  group  of  cactuses.  C^reus  speciosissimus  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid;  C.  Ackermant,  Jenkins6nt,  Vand^sia, 
&c.  &c.,  are  each  beautiful;  Epiphyllum  speci6sum,  though 
well  known,  is  nevertheless  very  fine,  and  there  are  others  of 
considerable  merit. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  there  is  now  a 
great  number  of  plants  in  bloom,  embracing  a  large  number  of 
distinct  kinds.  Mr.  Putnam  is  very  successful  in  his  mode  of 
treating  this  tribe,  and  we  hope  to  communicate  to  our  readers, 
ere  long,  the  details  of  his  practice.  At  Mr.  Cushing's,  C.  Ac- 
kermant, grafted  on  the  large  C.  grandifldrus  last  year,  has  pro- 
duced fine  blossoms.  Plants  of  C.  speciosissimus,  quite  small, 
have  also  blossomed  finely. 

Mr.  Sweetser  has  probably  as  great  a  number  of  species  and  va- 
rieties of  the  family,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  But 
the  plants  have  not  been  treated  with  a  view  to  produce  many  blos- 
soms, but  rather  to  grow  them  hastily  to  a  good  size,  when  they  will 
not  only  more  abundantly  bloom,  but  much  finer.  Some  new  ones 
are  about  opening,  but  as  we  have  had  the  promise  from  Mr.  Sweet- 
ser, of  a  list  of  all  his  kinds,  with  his  mode  of  management,  which 
is  also  good,  we  defer  enumerating  them  at  this  time.  In  the 
small  collection  of  Mr.  Leathe,  besides  several  kinds  in  full 
bloom,  the  lovely  Echinocictus  Eyri^sti  has  three  or  four  flow- 
er buds  developed.  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  have  also  C.  specio- 
sissimus, Ackermint  and  Jenkins6nt  superbly  in  flower. 

Echinoc&ctus  tubifldrus. — A  beautiful  species  under  this  name, 
very  much  in  the  way  of  the  E.  Eyri^stt,  with  white  flowers,  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  The  flower  is,  however, 
larger,  and  the  tube  longer  and  more  slender.  It  wiU  be  a  valua- 
ble acquisition. 

Under  this  head,  we  take  the  opportunity  to  extract,  from  Pax^ 
ton*i  Magazine  of  Botany j  some  remarks  on  grafting  many  of 
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the  tribe.  We  have  previously  noticed  several  methods,  which 
have  been  tried,  but  we  believe  the  following  to  be  quite  new. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  deserving  of  trial.  All  the  echinocactuses 
and  mammillarias,  would  be  much  more  interesting  and  imposing 
in  their  appearance,  growing  and  blooming  upon  the  tall  stalks  of 
the  Per^skia  aculekta.  We  know  not  what  could  surpass  a  spec- 
imen of  the  E.  Eyri^sii  so  managed,  with  two  or  three  of  its 
snowy  blossoms  expanded.  The  pereskia  is  easy  to  grow,  and 
may,  in  a  short  period,  be  run  up  to  a  large  size.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  extract  referred  to: — 

^^Although  great  success  has  already  resulted  from,  and  great 
progress  has  been  made  in,  the  practice  of  grafting  various  species 
of  Cdctes,  on  others  of  stronger  and  more  succulent  habits,  as  well 
as  on  stocks  of  Pereskia  aculekta,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  many  experiments  yet  remain 
to  be  tried,  in  the  interesting  subject.     Every  person,-  who  is  at 
all  conversant  with  floriculture,  or  who  is  accustomed  to  visit 
the  gardens  of  noblemen,  gentlemen  or  nurserymen,  in  the  spring 
season  of  the  year,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  peculiarly 
curious   and  beautiful  appeai'ance  of  many  species  of  C&ctes, 
which  have  been  ingrafted  into   other  sorts  of  opposite  charac- 
ters; and  by  the  judicious  management  of  the  cultivators  in  placing 
weak  and  slow  growing  sorts  in   those  of  stronger   habits  and 
more  rapid  growth,  the  great  superiority  and  extraordinary  beau- 
ty of  the  flowers  produced,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  noticed  and 
admired.     But,  we  presume,  few  persons  have  yet  practised  the 
system  we  are  about  to  detail,  or  have  yet  made  the  experiment 
of  grafting  the  different   species  of  Echinoc&ctus,  Mammill-^ria 
&c.,  on  stocks  of  Pereskia  aculekta.     This  has,  however,  been 
eflfected  by  Mr.   Knight,  of  Chelsea,  and  the  plants  so  treated 
have  grown  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner,  and  hkve  a  very  nov- 
el add  highly  interesting  appearance.     To  all  persons  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  various  species  of  Echinoc&ctus,  M ammil- 
Ikria,  and  other  cactaceous  genera,  which  do  not  produce  flat  or 
angular  leaf-Uke  stems,  but  form  themselves  into  spherical  heads, 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  they  produce  their  roots  so  scantily, 
as,  in  many  instances,  to  be  almost  entirely  destitute  of  them; 
and,  consequently,  the  plants  make  little  progress  in  their  growth, 
and  seldom  attain  to  any  considerable  size:  but,  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  system  we  have  just  alluded  to,  the  strong  and  vigo- 
rous roots  of  the  pereskia  supply  them  most  abundantly  with  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  accelerate  their  growth  in  a  most  surprising 
manner.     The   mode  of  practising  it  is  very  simple.     Having 
prepared  a  quantity  of  stocks  of  Pereskia  acule&ta,  which  have 
been  previously  divested  of  all  their  branches,  and  have  attained 
the  height  of  eighteen  inches,  or  two  feet,  cut  the  extremity  of 
the  stem  nearly  to  a  point,  and  then  take  species  of  Mammilliiria, 
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or  others  of  a  similar  nature,  and,  cutting  off  all  the  roots,  make 
a  hole  iu  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  simply  insert 
the  stem  of  the  pereskia  thus  prepared  into  it,  taking  care  to 
shade  it  from  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  keep  it  in  a  moist  heat. 
In  this  manner,  the  species  used  for  the  graft,  and  the  plant  which 
is  grafted  upon,  will  soon  become  firmly  united,  and  grow  and 
flourish  in  a  vigorous  manner."     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.) 

In  a  future  number  some  additional  information  will  be  given, 
which  we  shall  extract  if  interesting  to  our  readers. 

"MyrtdcecR. 

CALLISTE'MON  (from  iToOutoJ,  beautiful,  nnd  tteawn,  in  Bllaiion  to  tbe  rich  yi7id  colon  of 

the  Kiamens) 
inacro«tAcliynni  Zinifl.  small-jptleed  Callistc'intin.    A  greon-houie  Bhrub^  growing  four  or  fiyo 
feet  hlijh;  with  crimson  flowent;  amiearing  in  Mnrcl!;  a  native  of  New-Holland;  pro(Niga« 
ted  by  cuttings,  and  grown  in  sandy  peat.    But.  Reg.,  ir.  s.  7. 

A  new  and  very  splendid  species  of  the  Callist^mon,  a  genus 
heretofore  united  with  Metrosideros,  lately  introduced  from  New- 
Holland,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  in  March,  1837, 
in  the  garden  of  William  Harrison,  Esq.  of  Cheshunt,  at  which 
time  it  was  exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
where  it  gained  a  medal. 

The  foliage  is  quite  small  and  close,  and  the  plant  of  an  erect 
and  neat  habit.  But  it  is  most  remarkably  striking,  ^^on  account 
of  the  clear  vivid  crimson  of  its  flowers,  which  are  certainly  the 
most  brilliant  of  this  brilliant  genus,  so  that,  although  the  spikes 
are  much  smaller  than  in  some  other  species,  the  general  effect 
of  the  blossoms  is  not  equalled."     It  is  a  very  desirable  species. 

Plants  of  this  fine  and  showy  genus  are  not  often  seen  in  our 
collections  in  any  great  perfection,  which,  we  apprehend,  arises 
in  part  from  their  not  being  very  well  known,  and  from  the  difii- 
culty  of  propagation,  by  which  a  stock  of  plants  is  kept  up.  The 
following  remarks,  therefore,  appended  to  the  description  of  this 
plant,  we  hope  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  and  be  the  means 
of  rendering  them  more  frequent  inmates  of  our  green-houses:— 

'^The  cuttings  by  which  this  plant  is  propagated,  should  be  the 
points  of  young  shoots,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  taken  from 
young  plants.  This  is  of  considerable  importance,  because  it 
not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  failure  in  striking  cuttings  is 
owing  to  having  taken  them  off  old  plants.  The  best  season  for 
propagation  is  the  spring;  the  young  plants  then  become  rooted 
before  the  following  winter.  They  will  strike  root  best  in  silver 
sand." 

The  cuttings,  when  rooted,  should  be  potted  off  into  ^'good 
peat,  and  if  it  is  not  naturally  mixed  with  sand,  a  little  of  this 
must  be  added.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  water.  It  will  thrive  best,  as  will  all 
the  species,  in  a  good  airy  green-bouse."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 
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Fabdcea  or  Legumindea. 

CHORCyZEMA 
cordAtum  LimdL  Mr.  Msyles'i  Cborozema.    A  freen-bonw  vhrab;  tprowini^  three  feet  blgb; 
with  red  flowrn;  appearing  in  April;  a  native  of  Bwan  River  Coleny;  increaead  bj  cat- 
tings;  grown  in  peat  and  sand.    Bot.  Reg.,  v.  s.  iO. 

A  slender,  but  pretty  species  of  this  elegant  genus,  lately 
introduced  to  England.  It  is  very  distinct  from  all  the  species 
hitherto  known.  It  is,  also,  the  freest  grower  of  the  whole  genus. 
The  plant  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  when  only  twelve 
months  old,  ^^was  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and,  although  it  does 
not  seem  strong  enough  to  support  itself,  yet  it  clings  to  nothing 
for  aid;"  it  seems  also  to  have  the  habit  of  abundant  blooming. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  slender  terminal  racemes,  not  large, 
but  of  a  deep  rich  red.  ^^The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, which  may  be  taken  off  at  any  season  of  the  year;  but  the 
best  time  is  early  in  spring.  The  soft  newly  formed  parts  of  the 
plant  should  be  used  tor  this  purpose,  as  they  are  found  to  strike 
root  more  readily  than  older  wood;  they  should  be  inserted  in  sil- 
ver  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass;  a  little  artificial  heat 
will  be  found  useful  if  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  spring,  but  if  in  summer  it  will  be  unnecessary.  They  will 
root  in  a  few  days,  and  should  then  be  potted  in  peat  soil,  mixed 
with  a  liltle  sand."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

Chordzema  Henchmintt,  which  we  have  noticed  (II.,  p.  23,) 
has  flowered  in  the  collection  of  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
and  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  so  generally  distributed,  as  to  be 
found  in  every  good  green-house.  It  is  a  truly  charming  species. 

'Euphorbikcex. 

£UPH0'RB/^  (m  called  nfter  Eophorbiut,  the  phTiiclKn  of  Joba,  King  of  Manntiana) 
ven^ta  IVUld,  Venetian  Fupliorbia.    A  half  liardy  trailing  perenninl  plant;  srowing  over  two 
feet  bi^h;  with  ?  flowers;  appearing  all  aummer;  a  native  of  Venice;  increased  by  divi- 
aioD  of  the  roota;  growing  in  any  common  aoil.    Bot.  Rvg.|  n,  a.  6. 

^  A  very  pretty  species,  usually  considered  a  variety  of  the  E. 
char'kcias,  growing  in  any  stiff  soil  and  dry  situation,  ^^particular- 
ly well  adapted  for  rock-works,  along  with  sedums  and  similar 
plants,  never  suffering  in  the  driest  parts  of  summer,  but  very 
impatient  of  much  wet  in  winter."  It  grows  easily,  and  it  may 
be  most  readily  increased  by  a  divisioa  of  the  long  stolones 
which  the  plant  throws  out  during  the  season  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  The  greatest  difference  between  this  species  and 
the  E.  char^cias,  is  the  leafy  and  compact  mode  of  its  inflores- 
cence, which  is  very  dense.  {Bot.  Jteg.^  Feb.) 
GeranidceiE. 
In  our  last,  we  gave  the  names  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  ge- 
raniums or  pelargoniums,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  show, 
at  the  Massachusetts  Horticuhural  Society's  room,  for  premium. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  examined  some  choice  new  kinds  at 
Mr.  Cushing's,  which  Mr.  Haggerston  procured,  while  on  his 
journey  to   the  south,  and  which  are  among  the  very  finest  that 
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have  been  introduced.  Believing  a  short  description  of  a  few 
of  them  will  be  interesting,  as  serving  to  guide  amateurs  and 
others  in  the  selection  of  the  plants,  we  have  given  the  following. 
They  were  hastily  made,  but  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
flowers: — 

Amelia,  blush,  with  rose-colored  spots,  flowers  very  large. 

Van  Huysen,  rosy  purple,  good  sized  flower. 

Charles  X.,  very  fine  one,  similar  to  Macranthon,  but  the  plant 
Las  a  much  neater  habit,  and  the  flower  stems  erect. 

Lord  Denman,  crimson  purple,  with  large  blackish  spots,  fine 
habit  and  profuse  flowerer. 

Vulneratum,  blush,  mottled  or  shaded  with  rose,  large  flowejf, 
and  quite  distinct  from  any  other  we  have  seen. 

Jack  of  Newbury,  rosy  purple,  very  handsome. 

Blue  Beard,  a  beautiful  crimson  purple,  good  formed  flower, 
and  handsome  truss. 

Virginius,  fine  rose,  spotted. 

Pulcherrima,  bright  rose. 

Hericartidnum,  crimson  purple,  beautiful  habit,  well  formed 
truss,  and  large  round  flower. 

Duchess  of  Plymouth,  blush,  very  distinctly  and  boldly  lined. 

Tory,  dark  red,  very  handsome,  large  flowerer, 

Imogene,  fine  white. 

Gen.  Washington,  (BoIPs)  rosy  purple,  fine  habit,  frge  flower- 
er, large  and  handsome  truss,  a  superb  variety. 

Diademktum,  beautiful  pink  flower,  the  lower  petals  elegant 
shaded,  flower  stems  erect,  and  truss  very  full  and  large. 

Gen.  Mina,  fine  purple. 

Several  others  had  passed  their  bloom,  and  we  therefore  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  description  of  the  flow- 
ers. Another  season  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  new  and  fine  varieties. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr  Wilder  there  are  some  very  superb 
ones  in  bloom,  but  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
them.  Mr.  Donald  has  raised  one  beautiful  seedling,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

In  New  York  we  presume  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Thorburn  have 
made,  and  still  are  making,  a  splendid  display.  In  an  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  Thorburn's,  giving  notice  that  the  plants  were  in 
bloom,  and  inviting  the  public  to  view  them,  he  enumerates,  as  in 
flower,  among  others,  Gem,  Speculum  Mundi,  Lovely  Anne, 
Ne  plus  ultra,  Tam  O'Shanter,  Lautum,  Pixy  Queen,  Incarna- 
tum  superbum,  Belladonna,  Sancho  Panza,  Beauty  of  Cambridge, 
Dennis's  Perfection,  and  Queen  of  Scots.  The  most  rare  of 
these  are    Incarnatum   superbum,  and  Beauty  of   Cambridge, 
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(WidDalPs)  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to  be  better  than  Perfec- 
tion. The  plants  will  undoubtedly  remain  in  beauty,  until  the 
middle  of  June. 

In  another  page  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  first  monthly 
meeting  for  the  present  season,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  above  enumerated 
geraniums  were  among  the  number  displayed  by  the  best  growers 
in  Philadelphia,  together  with  other  new  ones.  The  exhibition 
must  have  been  exceedingly  fine,  and  we  hope  the  amateurs  and 
nurserymen  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  when  they  read  the  account 
of  it,  will  be  induced  to  make  preparations  to  have  as  fine  a  dis- 
play,  next  season,  as  can  be  made  in  the  Union. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,    MoNOPETALOUS,  PlAJJTS. 

Ailerdce<B. 

nivea  ZuufZ.  Pnow-whito  Momw.  An  iinDaal  plant;  erowint;  aboat  a  foot  and  a  half  hiffh; 
with  white  flowem;  appwirinit  from  June  to  Seiitemb^r;  a  native  of  Swan  Kiverj  iacrea*- 
•d  by  wbdai  xrown  in  loam,  peat  and  leaf  m<iuld.    BoU  Reg.,  v.  ■.  9. 

An  annual  species  of  this  pretty  genus,  somewhat  resembling 
in  habit  the  M.  nitida,  noticed  in  our.  III.,  p  223,  but  differing 
in  the  flowers,  which  are  white  instead  of  yellow,  and  also  in 
their  being  quite  entire.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  in  a 
capitate  head  and  of  a  pure  while.  It  will  form  a  good  addition 
to  our  annuals.  *'What  renders  the  beautiful  species  of  M6rna 
the  more  interesting,  is  the  unfading  brightness  of  tlieir  flowers, 
which  will  retain  their  shape  and  color  for  years,  if  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  thus  form  a  charming  addition  to  the  interesting  flow- 
ers already  known." 

The  plant  may  be  treated  as  follows: — 

'^The  first  sowing  [of  the  seeds]  should  take  place  about  the 
beginning  of  September — the  second  about  the  middle  of  Feb* 
ruary,  or  beginning  of  March;  the  first  crop  of  plants  flowering 
in  May  and  June,  the  other  in  autumn.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  green-house,  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
sandy  peat,  and  leaf  mould ;  the  young  plants  should  be  potted  off 
when  small — for  if  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  seed  pots,  they 
get  stunted — into  sixty  pots,  putting  two  plants  into  each  pot  close 
to  the  side,  shifting  them  into  large  pots  as  they  require  it,  al- 
ways keeping  them  near  the  glass,  in  a  dry  airy  part  of  the  green- 
house. The  plants  blossom  in  the  greatest  perfection,  in  the 
green-house  in  the  summer,  but  will  grow  and  flower  tolerably 
well,  if  planted  in  the  open  border,  not  however  earlier  than  the 
end  of  May,  for  a  slight  frost  is  fatal  to  them;  in  the  latter  situ- 
ation they  are  the  most  likely  to  produce  seeds.  When  grown  in 
the  green-house,  they  require  particular  attention,  as  too  much  or 
too  little  watering  will,  in  a  few  hours,  destroy  the  healthiest 
plant;  particular  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  drain  the  pots 
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carefully  at  each  shifting,  aod  not  to  give  too  great  a  shift  at  anj 
one  time."     {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

Yerbendceoi. 
Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Hog^,  has  raised  some  very  fine  ver- 
benas, from  seed  received  from  Mr.  Tweedie,  collected  by  him 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  Those  who  have  seen  them,  pronounce  them 
exceedingly  beautiful.  One  called  the  F.  arani^na,  is  of  a  deep 
purplish  color,  with  fine  heads  of  flowers,  a  neat  habit,  and  pro* 
fuse  bloomer.  We  shall  speak  of  them  more  particularly,  when 
we  are  belter  acquainted  with  them. 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Orchiddcea. 

CIRRnoPETALUM  (From  MrrAoj,  tawny,  and  peuaon,  in  allusion  to  the  prevailing  color  of 
tliA  fluwer:'.)  Lindf, 
Thouiren  Lindl.    Insular  Cirrliopeialum.  A  »tuve  ttpitilivte;  growins  about  a  foot  hipii;  with 
biitt'-colrrcd  flowen;  appearing  hi  July;  a  native  of  tlie  2^ociety  Itlands}  incieaied  by  dt> 
viniun  of  tiiecoola.    hot.  Reg.,  i«.  t.  Jl. 

A  curious,  though  not  very  ornamental,  orchidaceous  plant. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  sort  of  whorl,  on  a  slender  scape, 
and  are  pendulous.  '^Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than  the 
long  strap-shaped  sepals  growing  from  one  side  of  the  flowers, 
and  almost  bearing  them  down  with  theiir  weight;  they  offer  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  unequal  force  with  which  the  phenomena  of 
development  are  exerted  in  one  and  the  same  flower."  It  is  one 
of  the  most  extensively  diffused  of  all  epiphytal  Orchid^ces. 
The  mode  of  treatment  given  at  p.  183  will  apply  to  this  species; 
a  good  portion  of  broken  pots  may,  however,  be  mixed  in  with 
advantage.     (Bot,  Reg.^  Feb.) 

CA'TTLEY^ 
crispa  LindL  Carled-petoiZcrf  Cattl^ya.    A  itove  epiphyte;  growing  two  feet  high;  with  wliite 
aitd  purple  flowemi  appearing  In  ■ummer}  a  native  of  Rio  Jantiiro.    Fax.  iiiag.  But.,  Vol. 
V.  p.  5. 

One  of  the  most  superb  species  of  this  most  superb  genus. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  was  grown  at 
Chatsworth,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  place,  the  past  year. 
The  flower  spike  does  not  generally  produce  more  than  three 
flowers;  but  here  are  seven!  Mr.  Paxton  considers  it  a ''striking 
illustration  of  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  orchida* 
ceous  plants  may,  and  will  eventually,  be  brought,  when  their 
habits,  and  the  treatment  they  require  in  cultivation,  become  un- 
derstood, among  the  admirers  of  this,  the  most  beautiful,  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting,  family  of  plants,  known  in  the  vegetable 
world.  The  flowers  are  large,  the  sepals,  which  are  undulated, 
are  pure  white,  and  the  lip  is  elegantly  shaded  with  purple. 

The  cattleyas  are  easier  to  grow  than  some  of  the  other  gen- 
era. They  do  not  require  so  much  heat  as  many  of  the  tribe. 
As  regards  the  cattleyas,  the  majority  err  in  keeping  the  tempe- 
rature too  bot  and  humid,  and  in  giving  too  much  water  when 
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thej  should  be  dormant.     Thej  should  always  be  set  in  the  cold- 
est end  of  the  hot-house.     The  method  of  potting  will  be  found 
at  p.  183.     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.^  Feb.) 
hiUdcea. 

THTSANO^TUB  (from  TkfBmkattUj  fringed,  in  allosion  to  the  marfin  of  tbe  petaK) 
prollferuB  LUtdL    Pntliferou*  TbyKinotus.    A  green-bouse  perennial;  groining  fri-m  twelve 
to  eighteen  inebee  high;  with  purplt)  floweis;  nppeailng  In  spring.   A  natWe  oTSw&u  BW- 
er;  propagated  by  divUion  of  the  root.    Bot.  Be^.,  n .  a.  6. 

A  pretty  plant,  very  attractive  on  account  of  its  fringed  petals. 
The  stem  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  are  collect- 
ed into  two  or  three  dense  heads.  Tbe  sepals  are  linear,  acumi- 
nate, petals  oblong,  of  a  rich  purple,  beautifully  fringed.  Dr. 
Lindley  states  that  ^'it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  many  beau- 
tiful species  of  this  genus,  to  be  found  in  New  Holland,  should  be 
unknown  in  our  gardens;  for  neither  the  size,  nor  the  brightness 
of  the  petals  in  the  species  now  figured,  are  at  all  to  be  compar- 
ed with  those  of  several  others.  They  have  from  time  to  time 
been  introduced,  but  they  have  always  been  speedily  lost,  after 
their  importation.  It  is  a  green-house  perennial,  requiring  a 
strong,  rich,  loamy  soil.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots,  or  planted  in 
a  pit  kept  dry,  and  well  protected  from  frost  during  winter,  for 
the  least  frost  or  wet  destroys  the  roots.  Repot  the  plants  in 
March,  and  place  in  a  warm  part  of  the  green-house;  they  will  flow- 
er in  August;  after  which  period,  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry 
until  February.  Sow  the  seeds  in  loam  and  peat,  with  a  small 
portion  of  sand."     {Bot.  Reg,,  Feb.) 

Lilium  speciosum,  which  we  noticed  at  p.  62,  is  also  figured 
in  Paxton*8  Magazine  of  Botany,  where  it  is  stated  that  a 
plant  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  had  five  flowers  open 
at  once.  This  additional  number  of  flowers,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  its  being  planted  in  a  border,  in  the  green-house, 
will  make  it  still  more  desirable.  If  grown  in  pots,  it  will  re- 
quire an  abundance  of  pot  room.     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Feb.) 


At  Mr.  Cushing's,  Crinum  am&bile  has  thrown  up  one  of  its 
monstrous  flower  stems,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  buds,  which  will  be 
fully  expanded  by  the  time  this  is  read.  Ipoms^a  insignis  is  now 
full  of  flowers,  and  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time.  I.  Horsf&llas 
has  been  added  to  the  collection. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  lately  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  where 
be  haa  passed  the  winter,  and  has  brought  home  with  him  twenty 
or  thirty  kinds  of  cactuses,  cereuses,  and  others  of  the  family. 
We  have  not  understood  whether  any  of  them  are  entirely  new, 
but  presume  they  may  be,  especially  to  our  gardens.  If  they 
should  prove  so,  we  shall  endeavor  to  inform  our  readers. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  First  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  JUassachusetts. 
By  Henry  Colman,  Commissioner  for  the  Agricultural  Sur- 
vey of  the  Stale.     County  of  Essex,  1837.     8vo.  140  pagcs- 

We  have  for  some  time  had  before  us  this  report,  but  have 
been  unable  to  notice  its  contents  heretofore,  other  subjects  perhaps 
more  interesting  to  our  readers,  and  more  immediately  within  the 
scope  of  our  Magazine,  having  engrossed  our  attention  and  occu- 
pied all  our  space.  We  feel,  however,  too  much  interested  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  to  pass  it  by  without  offering  some  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  object  of  the  agricultural  survey,  of  which  this 
is  the  first  report  for  the  county  of  Essex. 

The  resolves  for  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  state  were  passed 
in  April,  1837.  In  the  ensuing  May,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  month,  the  Rev.  H.  Colman  was  appointed  commissioner, 
and  he  received  his  instructions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  same, 
about  the  middle  of  June.  « 

The  object  of  the  survey  is  to  ascertain  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  state — ^to  collect  accurate  information  of  its  state 
and  condition,  and  every  subject  connected  with  it — ^to  point  out 
the  means  of  improvement — and  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  the 
same  to  the  Legislature.  Witli  such  instructions,  the  commission- 
er began  his  survey  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
commenced  with  the  county  of  Essex,  the  report  of  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  in  February  last;  and 
soon  after  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  mass  of  information  collected  in  this  report  will  at  once 
show  the  great  and  lasting  effect  which  this  survey  will  have  upon 
the  agricuhure  of  the  state.  It  will  develop  the  resources  of  ev- 
ery county;  it  will  show  to  the  intelligent  farmer  how  much  may 
be  reaped  by  enterprise  and  industry ;  and  it  will  convey  to  all  who 
read  it,  the  important  results  arising  from  a  greater  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Heretofore  agriculture  has  been  practiced  altogether  experi- 
mentally, without  any  systematical  mode  of  cultivation.  The 
farmer  has  pursued  the  same  course  marked  out  by  his  predeces- 
sors, in  but  few  instances  admitting  any  innovations  whatever. 
Book  farming,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  has  been  viewed  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  those  who  have  looked  for  assistance  from  such  a 
source,  though  less  experienced  than  their  neighbors,  have,  in  most 
instances,  succeeded  far  better  than  those,  who,  disproving  sucb 
aid,  have  still  adhered  to  their  former  prejudices  and  opinions. 
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One  great  object  of  the  agricultural  survey,  if  no  other,  will 
be,  not  only  to  dispel  the  idea  that  too  many  have,  of  the  inutili- 
ty of  books;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  convince  those,  who  have 
heretofore  held  such  opinions,  of  their  error.  It  will,  in  truth,  be 
the  means  of  causing  farmers  to  think,  as  well  as  to  act;  and 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  alone  will  avail  him  little  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  art. 

Another  tendency  that  the  survey  of  the  state  will  have,  is 
that  of  making  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  more  respectable 
and  respected  than  it  ha^  generally  been  considered. 

Too  many  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  business  of  the  far- 
mer, as  one  requiring  little  judgment,  or  but  a  limited  knowledge: 
others  view  him  as  a  mere  digger  of  the  soil.  Such  an  idea  of 
the  station  of  the  farmer  has  tended  greatly  to  allure  many  from 
its  pursuit,  who  would  have  been  zealous  promoters  of  its  cause. 
This  survey,  we  repeat,  will  do  away  in  a  great  measure  with 
such  ideas,  and  substitute  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  such 
opinions,  the  important  place  which  the  real  farmer  occupies  in 
the  community.  The  agricultural  survey  of  England,  a  few  years 
since,  was  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  we 
doubt  not  the  same  will  be  the  case  in  this  country. 

The  report  commences  with  a  description  of  Essex  county, 
the  extent  of  its  cultivated,  pasturage,  and  other  lands,  and  of 
its  peculiar  soils.  This  is  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  kinds 
of  crops  most  generally  cultivated,  with  details  of  such  as  have 
proved  large  and  excellent.  Next  are  reports  of  the  dairy,  sheep 
husbandry,  beef,  swine,  neat  cattle,  manures,  fruit  trees,  forest 
trees,  fences,  farm  buildings,  implements,  weeds,  bees,  miscella- 
neous matter,  improvements,  &c.  &c.  We  have  little  room  for 
extracts,  but  the  following  description  of  Essex  county  may  prove 
interesting  to  many  of  our  readers: — 

"Essex  county  lies  at  the  northeastern  part  of  Massachusetts;  and 
IS  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  New  Hampshire,  on  the  east  and  north- 
east by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  southeast  by  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
on  the  southwest  by  the  county  of  Middlesex.  It  embraces  in  extent 
860  square  miles.  Its  population  in  18SQ  was  82,887,  its  present  popu- 
lation 93,689;  being  about  360  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  It  contains 
twenty-six  towns.  It  is  intersected  through  its  whole  width  by  the  river 
Merrimack,  which  empties  into  Massachusetts  Bay  at  Newburyport, 
and  the  rivers  Shawsheen  and  Agawam  or  Ipswich.  Parker  and  Sau- 
gus  rivers  are  likewise  found,  but  are  inconsiderable  in  length  and  mag- 
nitude. 

<*The  general  surface  of  the  county  is  uneven;  but  there  are  no  hiiU 
of  great  elevation,  and  few  which  may  not  be  cultivated  to  their  sum- 
mits. The  county,  for  its  whole  length  on  the  eastern  side,  is  washed 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  Cod,  its  eastern  extremity,  projects  into 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles;  and  the  coast  is  lined  with  a  rocky 
shore  or  extensive  beaches,  and  pierced  by  innumerable  inlets  and  creeks, 
on  which  are  extensive  tracts  of  salt  alluvial  meadow.  The  county 
abounds  likewise  in  tracts  of  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  fresh  meadow 
or  peat-bog.    A  considerable  amount  of  this  land  has  been  drained^  and 
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by  the  application  of  sand,  gravel,  or  loam  to  its  surface,  has  been  con- 
verted into  profitable  mowing.  Much  of  this  same  description  of  land 
remains  to  be  redeemed,  and  will  fully  compensate  for  the  expenditure 
which  this  improvement  may  require.  There  are  considerable  tracts  on 
the  Aguwam  river,  the  waters  of  which  are  forced  back  bv  the  mill- 
dams  thrown  across  it  near  its  mouth,  which  must  be  regarded  as  irre- 
claimable while  those  obstructions  remain. 

''The  climate  of  £ssex  county  is  affected  by  its  maritime  situation; 
The  proportion  of  snpw  which  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  consid- 
erably less  than  falls  in  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  the  state;  the 
proportion  of  moisture,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  snow,  and  rain,  is  greater. 
The  degree  of  cold  is  sometimes  as  intense,  but  not  as  long  continued. 
The  spring  is  in  advance  of  the  interior  of  the  state  generally,  from  a 
week  to  a  fortnight;  and  the  frosts,  excepting  in  soiTie  particular  locali- 
ties, are  not  so  early,  nor  severe.  For  healthiness,  as  far  as  this  may 
be  determined  by  the  tables  of  longevity,  this  county  may  be  safely  com- 
pared with  any  part  of  the  known  world. 

"The  whole  number  of  acres  in  Essex  county,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  valuation  committee  in  1831,  is  as  follows: 
Tillage,        .        .        .        .        .        .        •        Acres       .  14,1  IS 

English  and  Upland  Mowing,      ...  "  •  31,947 

Fresh  Meadow, "  .  15,471 

Salt  Marsh, <'  .  14,139 

Pasturage,  "  .        100,309 

Wood, "  .  22,058 

Unimproved, "  •         34,281 

Unimprovable, '^  .         10,417 

Owned  by  the  Towns  or  other  Proprietaries,         "  .  3,604 

In  roads, ^^  .  6,606 

Covered  with  water, <^  •         17,176 

Total,  .  270,121 
"The  soil  of  Essex  county  is  of  primitive  formation;  and  of  various 
character.  There  is  a  localitv  of  limestone  mentioned,  by  the  geologi- 
oal  surveyor,  in  Newbury  and  Bradford:  but  it  is  believed  of  small  ex- 
tent* There  is  little  purely  sandy  lana,  excepting  on  the  sea-shore. 
There  are  extensive  tracts  of  peat  bog.  The  soil  on  the  sea-shore 
among  the  projecting  cliffs  and  ledges,  on  the  peninsulas  and  islands  on 
the  coast,  with  the  exception  of  Plum  Island,  which  is  almost  unmixed 
sand,  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  highly  productive  in  grass,  corn,  oats,  and  po« 
tatoes.  On  the  main  eastern  road  from  Salem  to  the  extreme  line  of 
the  county,  there  prevails  generally  a  gravelly  loam  from  six  inches  to 
a  foot  in  depth:  not  difficult  to  be  worked,  and  productive  under  good 
eultivation.  The  lands  bordering  on  the  Merrimack  are  much  broken; 
but  the  hills  are  generally  rounded,  of  not  difficult  ascent,  and  compos^ 
ed  of  a  rich  dark  clayey  loam.  They  ordinarily  produce  good  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  com,  oats,  and  potatoes.  This  variety  of  soil  embraces 
an  extent  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  river  on  the  south  side.  On 
the  west  side  the  land  is  much  more  charged  with  sand,  and  is  not  so 
fertile.  With  the  exception  of  a  considerable  tract  in  Haverhill,  and 
an  island  of  fifly  acres  lying  below  the  bridge  in  Haverhill,  there  is  no 
fresh  alluvial  meadow  on  the  river.  The  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
county  are  of  various  character,  in  some  places  presenting  long  strips 
and  high  eminences  of  rich  clayey  and  gravelly  loam:  and  in  other 
parts  a  broken,  thin,  hungry  and  stony  soil,  the  cultivation  of  which  is 
difficult  and  unproductive.  The  primitive  forests  have  been  long  since 
removed;  but  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  wood  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  The  maritime  parts  are  principally  supplied  with  fuel  by  im- 
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portatioDS  of  wood  from  Maine,  or  coal  from  PennsylTania.  The  in- 
terior  have  a  supply  from  their  own  wood  lots,  or  their  peat  bogs,  the 
Talue  of  which  is  becoming  more  highly  appreciated. 

<<The  soil  has  in  parts  of  the  county  become  exhausted;  and  in  no 
part  of  it  can  it  be  advantageously  cultivated  without  manure.  The 
stony  and  rocky  character  of  the  soil  is  in  some  places  an  impediment 
to  cultivation;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  already 
under  partial  improvement,  or  susceptible,  at  present  prices  of  labor, 
while  present  prices  of  produce  remam,  of  profitable  culture. 

"The  county  is  well  watered,  and  contams  several  ponds  of  some 
extent,  the  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  is  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  Some  of  the  situations  on  the  Merrimack,  and  many  on  the 
sea-shore,  are  commanding  in  their  position,  and  present  views  of  large 
extent  and  great  variety  and  beauty. 

"The  farmers  in  Essex  are  particularly  favored  in  respect  to  markets. 
Boston  is  easily  accessible  to  most  parts  of  this  county,  being  from  its 
farthest  point  not  more  than  forty  miles  distant;  and  the  large  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  towns  of  Salem,  Lynn,  Newburyport,  Marble- 
head,  Danvers,  and  Lowell,  furnish  a  ready  demand  for  whatever  the 
farmer  will  produce.  Of  the  whole  }M>pulation  in  Essex,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  not  one-fifth  part  are  engaged,  properly  speaking,  in 
agriculture.  The  remaining  four  parts  are  consumers  not  producers. 
The  county  of  Essex  is  essentially  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
district.  Besides  what  may  be  called  marketing,  including  the  selling 
of  hay,  she  sends  no  agricultural  produce  away;  and  she  imports  large- 
ly of  bread-fitufid,  vegetables,  dairy-produce,  mutton,  beef,  and  pork, 
together  with  a  great  amount  of  oats  and  corn  for  horse-feed.  Rye  is 
cultivated  to  a  small  extent,  and  the  bread  of  the  population  is  almost 
entirety  composed  of  the  superfine  flour  of  western  New  York  and 
the  middle  States." 

The  report  of  the  survey  of  Berkshire  county  will  be  next 
submitted,  and  probably  after  this,  that  of  Middlesex  county. 
We  shall  notice  each  as  they  appear. 

We  should  not  conclude  this  review  without  speaking  in  terms 
of  commendation  of  the  commissioner.  Mr.  Colman  set  about 
his  operations  with  spirit,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  continued 
with  the  same  vigor.  No  person  could  have  been  selected  bet- 
ter competent,  both  from  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  to 
perform  this  task.  He  has  already  delivered  several  addresses 
upon  the  subject  of  the  survey,  before  the  members  of  the  Leg 
islature,  and  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  which  be  has  visited, 
has  invited  many  farmers  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the 
information  which  has  been  sought. 

The  survey,  it  was  supposed  by  the  committee  who  reported 
the  resolve  for  the  same,  would  occupy  about  three  years,  but 
the  Governor,  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  the  commissioner, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  two  years  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  We  hope  it  will  be  fully  and  thoroughly  accomplished, 
even  if  it  should  take  the  longest  period. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices 

Statistics  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  of  Europe. — ^It  has  been  Moer- 
tained  that  forests  occupy  a  third  part  of  the  soil  of  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Germany;  a  fourth  of  Austria  and  Prussia;  a  fifth  of  Bel- 
gium; a  sixth  of  Switzerland:  a  seventh  of  France,  ](four  hundred 
square  leagues;)  a  ninth  of  Italy.;  and  a  twelfth  of  Spain.  In  the  Brit- 
ish isles  they  only  occupy  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  soil,  which  is  fortu- 
nately the  richest  in  J^urope  in  coal  mines.  {L'Echo,  i$*e.,  trans,  in 
Gar  a.  Mag,) 

The  surface  under  cultivation  in  Britain,  Italy,  Prussia,  tlie  Nether- 
lands, Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  occupies  a  third  of  the  soil, 
in  France  more  than  one  half,  (14,572  square  leagues:)  in  Germany, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Sicily,  a  quarter;  in  Austria  and  Illy- 
ria,  less  than  a  fifth;  in  Russia  in  Europe,  and  Hungary-,  a  sixth;  in  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  a  ninth.  The  remainder  consists  of  forests  or  of 
barren  and  uncultivated  tracts.     {Id.) 

Temperature  of  t?ie  past  winter  in  Europe. — At  Paris,  in  January, 
1838,  tne  temperature  was  14°  below  zero  of  Reaumur,  which  is  only 
4P  less  than  it  was  in  1795,  the  coldest  year  in  Paris  on  record.  These 
records,  as  to  temperature,  commenced  in  the  year  1763;  and  in  no  year 
from  that  period  to  the  present,  except  1795,  does  the  temperature  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  low  as  in  January  last.     (Id.) 

In  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  in  6erma<iy,  on  January  16th,  1838, 
the  temperature  was  22°  Reaumur  below  zero,  (18°  below  zero  Fah- 
renheit,) with  two  and  a  half  feet  snow  and  very  little  dew.  At  Vienna, 
in  January,  the  cold  varied  from  8*^  to  9°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit  At 
Frankfort,  on  January  16th,  the  cold  was  16''  below  zero,  Fahrenheit. 
The  mean  temperature  of  some  parts  of  Britain  was  25->61°,  which  is 
SM°  below  the  mean  of  any  cerresponding  month  during  fourteen  years. 
{Gard.  Mag.) 

Grafting  the  Orange  on  the  Pomegranate. — Mr.  Andrews  of  Boston, 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Malta,  was  recently  in  this  city,  and  confirms  the  fact 
I  formerly  stated  to  you,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  who  had  visited 
that  island  some  years  since,  viz.  that  the  red  flesh  oranges  of  Malta 
tlerive  tlieir  hue  from  the  pomegranate  stock,  on  which  they  are  engraft- 
«d,  and  promises  to  send  you  undeniable  certificates  of  it.  Brydone,  in 
his  fifteenth  letter,  also  says,  that  ''the  Maltese  oranges  deserve  the 
character  they  have,  of  being  the  finest  in  the  world:  many  of  them  are 
t>f  the  red  kind,  and  much  superior  to  the  others,  which  are  too  luscious. 
They  are  produced,  I  am  told,  from  the  common  orange,  but  grafted  on 
the  pomegranate  stock.  The  juice  of  this  fruit  is  red  as  blood,  and  of 
a  fine  flavor."  It  is  singular,  that  the  call  you  made  on  the  cover  of 
this  magazine,  for  a  reference  to  seme  work,  in  which  the  fact  was  stat- 
ed, should  not  have  produced  one  to  Brydone.  That  author,  however, 
was  not  the  one  in  which  I  saw  it,  and  which,  with  the  oral  testi- 
mony of  my  commercial  friend,  induced  me  to  use  it  as  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  opinion,  that  the  stock  improved  the  fruit.  {M.  J.  S.  Phil" 
adelphia — Gard.  Mag.) 
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The  severe  %9eaiher  of  January ,  1838,  has  killed  or  greatly  injured 
almost  all  the  half-hardy  ligneous  plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  London. 
The  foliage  of  the  trees,  on  the  walls  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew, 
and  also  on  those  of  the  Horticultural  garden,  is  quite  black;  and  com- 
mon lauristinus,  the  common  laurel,  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  phiUyreas, 
the  alatermus,  and  other  such  shrubs,  are  blackened,  or  killed  down  to 
the  ground.  Even  the  acaba  and  erbutus  have  had  their  hardy  foliage 
injured;  and,  in  short,  so  much  damage  has  scarcely  been  done  to  ever- 
{preen  shrubs  within  the  memory  of  any  gardener  livinj^.  It  is  interest- 
ma  to  observe  the  different  degrees  of  hardiness  in  difiwrent  individuals 
or  the  same  species,  and  in  the  same  garden,  where  the  plants  have  been 
raised  from  seed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  arbutus,  the 
eversreen  oak,  the  cork-tree,  &c.  Some  individuals  of  these  species, 
standing  hi  nursery  lines,  among  others  in  all  respects  siroilarlv  circum- 
stanced, are  scarcely  injured  at  all;  while  others  are  partially  blackened, 
their  wood  being  alive,  and  some  are  killed  down  to  the  ground.  (  Cfard, 
Mar.) 

Kew  Oardens, — These  old  and  established  gardens,  which  have  been 
in  a  rather  poor  condition  for  some  time,  are  about  to  be  extensively  re- 
formed. By  an  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Paxton,  well 
known  as  the  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Mr.  Wil* 
son,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Surry,  have  been  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  state  of  these  gardens.  Hitherto  there  has  been  much  complaint  of 
the  8elfi.sh  manner  in  which  new  and  beautiful  plants  have  been  with- 
held from  gentlemen  and  nurserymen,  and  many  have  been  lost  to  Eng- 
land, by  their  not  being  in  any  other  collection,  and  have  here  been  so 
neglected  as  to  cause  their  death.  Mr.  Aiton  will  probably  retain  his 
situation,  as  he  has  been  found  altogether  blameless,  as  regards  the  con- 
ducting of  the  establishment.    {Oard.  Mag,) 

Cdriea  Papkya,  the  papaw  tree,  of  which  we  gave  an  engraving  at 
p.  96,  has  fruited  in  England,  at  Ripley  castle.  A  figure,  from  some 
of  these  specimens,  will  appear  in  the  Gardener' t  Magazine.  The  con- 
ductor recommends  it  as  an  object  of  luxury,  and  worth  cultivating  "as 
one  of  the  very  few,  which  ripen  a  handsome  edible  fruit  in  the  winter 
season."   (Ed.) 

Cultivatton  of  Mignonette. — Mignonette  is  considered  a  very  sim|>le 
plant  to  grow,  and  so  it  is  in  fashion.  We  generally  see  it  during  win- 
ter; but  a  celebrated  grower  of  forced  flowers  for  Covent  garden,  told  me, 
that  he  had  never  had  but  one  really  good  crop  of  mignonette,  and  by 
it  he  made  a  good  sum  of  money.  ''After  four  winter's  growing  with- 
out the  least  failure,  I  consider  my  system  established;  and  by  it  I  have 
had,  without  the  least  variation,  forced  mignonette  in  flower  bv  Christ- 
mas, and  as  strong  as  border  mignonette.  On  the  30th  of  August,  I 
sowed  one  hundred  pots  of  thirty-two's  [No.  3]  filled  with  the  follow- 
ing compost;  half  sandy  loam,  the  other  half  made  up  of  leaf  mould, 
and  road  sand,  not  sifted,  but  very  dry  when  used,  and  pressed  into 
the  pots  up  to  the  brim.  When  the  seeds  are  sown,  a  little  compost 
is  sined  over  them.  The  pots  are  then  put  into  a  pit  or  frame,  and  set 
very  near  the  glass.  The  lights  are  kept  off  at  all  timoF,  except  during 
rainy  weather,  when  they  are  always  put  on;  as,  above  all  things,  a  drop 
of  rain  is  never  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  pots,  for  several  reasons.  The 
first  of  them  is,  because  rain  is  often  very  heavy,  and  washes  the  seed 
out  of  the  pots;  secondly,  the  rain  is  often  too  little,  and  only  moistens 
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the  surface;  and,  thirdly,  after  the  iirBt  of  October,  rain  ii  too  cold  and 
chills  the  plants.  I  water  the  plants  with  a  ver^  fine  rose,  and  al- 
ways twice  over,  but  never  until  they  are  on  the  point  of  flagging;  and, 
after  the  first  of  October,  I  either  warm  the  water,  or  use  it  oufof  the 
stove.  I  remove  the  mignonette  to  the  front  of  the  green-house,  about 
the  first  of  November,  for  fear  of  damps.  If  a  succession  is  wanted,  I 
cut  down  as  many  as  may  be  necessary,  about  the  middle  of  December, 
and  these  will  make  a  better  blooming  and  thicker  pot  of  mignonette, 
'  than  a  second  sowing,  and  will  save  trouble.  In  thinning,  I  leave  only 
six  or  seven  plants  in  each  pot;  five  of  them  about  one  mch  from  th» 
rim,  and  one  or  two  in  the  centre.  In  order  to  show  gardeners  how 
wrong  it  is  to  let  rain  fall  upon  their  frame  plants  during  winter,  I  had 
two  pots  of  mignonette  put  on  the  vine  fine  of  an  empty  pit  in  Novem- 
ber, giving  them  no  water  and  no  covering;  and  upon  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary brought  them  into  the  green-house;  and  now  (Feb.  5)  tbey  are- 
lookmg  well.  This  speaks  volumes;  if  mignonette  will  stand  80^  of  frost, 
merely  because  it  is  kept  dry,  what  will  cauliflowers,  lettuces,  radishes^ 
&c.,  not  stand?  The  above  may  appear  a  simple  story  to  many;  but  I 
am  obliged  to  be  more  particular  with  winter  mignonette  in  pots  than 
with  the  finest  stove  plants."    {Gard,  Mag.) 

FRANCE. 

Method  of  training  the  Fine  in  the  Pyrenees, — "The  valley  of  Arri- 
dge  between  Tarascon  and  Foix,  assumes  a  more  quiet  and  gentle  char- 
acter: mountains  and  steep  rocks  giving  place  to  hills,  the  slopes  of 
which  are  productive  in  gram,  and  the  warmer  and  more  sheltered  rocks 
clothed  with  vineyards.  The  manner  in  which  the  vines  are  planted 
and  trained,  is  peculiar.  In  all  the  corn-fields,  the  stones,  which  would 
otherwise  encumber  the  soil,  are  gathered  in  heaps  of  various  forms  and 
sizes.  Among  these  heaps  of  stones,  the  vines  are  planted  and  trained 
over  them  on  poles  or  espaliers.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  beau- 
tiful; and  the  corn-fields  may  be  taken  for  a  garden;  the  knots  of  vines 
for  its  parterres.''  (From  Murray's  Summer  %n  the  ryrenees, — in  Gard. 
Mag.)  The  conductor  remarks  that  this  extract  may  "afford  useful 
hints  to  British  gardeners,  in  training  both  ornamental  and  fruit-bearing 
plants."  We  may  add  that  the  American  amateurs  and  gardeners  may 
also  derive  much  benefit  from  the  above  hints,  not  only  in  training  orna- 
mental and  other  fruit-bearing  plants,  but  particularly  in  the  culture  of 
foreign  grapes  in  the  open  air.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  generally  sup- 
posed that  when  a  vine  is  planted  out,  of  any  of  the  foreign  or  English 
f  rapes,  as  they  are  more  frequently  termed,  in  distinction  to  our  native 
inds,  it  must  have  a  rich  soil,  both  deep  and  light,  or  it  will  not  flour- 
bh.  A  situation  very  dry,  or  the  soil  thin  and  rather  poor,  is  deemed 
wholly  unfit  for  growing  the  vine.  Now  this  is  just  contrary  to  what 
should  be  done;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  vines  make  a  very  vig- 
orous growth,  with  large  stout  wood,  and  roots  which  penetrate  into  the 
deep  and  rich  soil  prepared  for  them;  their  robust  growths  rarely  get 
more  than  half  ripenea,  and  are  either  killed  by  our  severe  winters,  or,  if 
protected,  the  half  mature  wood  produces  small  crops,  with  the  fruit 
gross  and  insipid,  rarely  ripening  well.  If  they  were  planted  according 
to  the  mode  in  the  above  extract,  or  in  one  somewhat  similar,  we  should 
hear  less  complaint  of  poor  vines, small  crops,  and  unripe  and  mildewed 
fruit.  We  have  yet  to  learn,  both  the  mode  of  cultivating  foreign  grapes, 
and  our  native  kmds  also,  which,  by  most  persons,  are  treated  just  like  the 
former,  with  the  exception  that  they  need  no  protection.  We  shall  ex- 
tend our  remarks  on  this  subject  at  some  future  period,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  hope  cultivators  wdl  profit  by  the  above  extract. — E41L 
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Art.  III.    Domestie  Notiees. 


Seedling  Rotes. — Mesira.  Noe  &  Boll,  Florists,  New  York,  hare 
sent  us  their  catalogue  of  roses  for  1838.  It  contains  a  venr  fine  collec- 
tion of  Bengal,  tea-scented,  Noisette,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  hybrid,  Scotch, 
moss  and  annual  roses,  with  a  great  number  of  seedlings,  of  their  own 
production.  We  have  heretofore  noticed  this  collection,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  Mr.  Boll,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  French  florists  and  rose  growers,  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining every  thing  that  is  fine.  In  the  cultivation  of  roses,  Messrs. 
JJoe  &  Boll  display  much  knowledge.  We  have  never  seen  better  plants, 
or  any  more  profusely  laden  with  blossoms,  than  those  in  this  collec- 
tion. 

Fifty  tea-scented  roses  are  enumerated,  among  which  are  several  new 
and  very  fine  ones. 

The  seedling  roses  are  all  of  them  yet  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Noe  fit  Boll.  They  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  number.  We  hope 
that  a  ready  sale  will  be  found  for  these,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  are 
all  very  beautiful  kinds.  We  recommend  those  who  are  in  want  of  fine 
roses,  to  this  catalogue. — Eld. 

Combritum  purpitreum. — This  most  gorgeous  species  is  again  in  beau- 
tiful bloom,  at  Mr.  Cushing's.  When  we  saw  it  a  few  days  since,  we 
counted,  then  open,  at  least  twenty  of  its  graceful  racemes  of  blossoms. 
The  plant  has  extended  itself  very  rapidly,  and  now  covers  a  good 
space  of  the  back  wall.    It  will  remain  in  perfection  a  long  time. — Id. 

Early  cauHflotoers. — Some  of  the  finest  cauliflowers  we  have  ever 
teen,  we  observed  a  week  or  two  ago  at  Belmont  place.  Mr.  H aggers- 
ton  had  cut  a  great  number,  (raised  in  the  pit,  which  we  have  previous- 
ly noticed,)  and  many  of  them  were  of  larc^e  size,  and  most  excellent- 
ly grown.    The  plants  were  not  set  out  until  the  fi[rst  of  February. — Id, 

ilarly  Strawberries. — Four  weeks  since,  a  auart  of  strawberries  waa 
gathered,  at  one  time,  from  plants  growing  in  the  stove  at  Mr.  Cushing's, 
and  since  then  large  quantities  have  been  picked.  The  plants  stand  on 
•helves,  near  the  top  of  the  back  wall  of  the  stove,  and  produce  abun- 
dantl V.  The  kind  is  the  Keen's  seedling,  which  Mr.  Haggeraton  prefers 
to  all  others  for  forcing. — Id. 

Transplanting  Evergreens. — The  following  very  judicious  remarks  on 
transplanting  evergreens,  are  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  Dearborn.  If  at- 
tention were  paid  to  the  few  particulars  which  he  mentions,  we  should 
hear  less  complaint  of  the  loss  of  evergreens. 

"In  the  cultivation  of  the  coniferous  trees,  and  especiallv  the  pines, 
hemlocks,  spruces  and  firs,  great  care  must  be  observed,  in  their  remov- 
al, not  to  iniure  the  root,  Sranehes,  or  bark;  and  by  no  means  should 
any  of  the  branches  be  cut  off,  as  is  too  generally  done.  Tbev  have  the 
ffreatest  aversion  to  amputation,  and  resent  the  lopping  of  their  lower 
Umbs  so  stubbornly,  that  they  never  grow  thriftily,  or  make  fine  look- 
ing trees;  and  the  fir  is  so  sensitive  on  this  subject,  that  it  sickens,  lingers 
and  prematurely  dies,  if  its  under  branches  are  cut  off.  In  selecting 
any  of  this  class  of  trees,  for  transplantation,  be  sure  to  take  only  such 
as  grow  in  open  and  airy  situations,  where  they  find  ample  room  for  the 
extension  oftheir  far-reaching  lower  limbs,  and  such  as  on  which  these 
limbs  ^oi«  close  to  the  growul,  and  by  no  means  cut  off  any  of  them,  if 
you  wish  to  be  eminently  successful  in  their  culture,  and  to  have  thrifty 
And  beautiful  samples.  The  great  want  of  attention  to  these  particulars, 
is  the  cause  that  so  many  persons  fail  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fir  bal- 
sam, as  it  is  called  in  Mame — the  silver  fir,  [abies  balsamifera.]  They 
take  them  from  thickets,  where  they  have  run  up  tall  and  slim,  with  short 
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and  diseased  Hmbs,while  for  sereral  feet  they  hare  already  penshed;  and 
to  complete  the  natural  evils,  the  trees  are  pruned  up,  some  ^ve  or  six 
feet,  which  not  only  renders  ihem  unsi|?htly,  but  is  giving  the  blow  of 
death,  when  long  life  is  the  desirable  attainment. 

The  best  time  to  transplant  all  the  evergreen  trees  is  later  than  that 
for  the  deciduous,  and  iajust  before  they  eomtnenee  vegetation,'-tLt  the 
moment  they  make  the  first  effort  to  open  their  leaf  buds.  They  should 
not  be  over  ^ve  or  six  feet  in  height;  it  will  be  best,  in  all  cases,  to  set 
them  twice  as  near  as  they  may  be  required  ultimately.  So  doubtful  is 
their  life  the  first  season;  and  if  more  live  than  are  required  for  the 
ground,  they  can  be  transplanted  to  other  places;  for  when  they  have 
grown  two  or  three  years,  afterthe  first  tnkmffup  they  can  be  transplant- 
ed with  greater  certainty  of  life.  (Extracts  from  Oen,  Dearborn's  Let- 
ters t&^Jhe  Bangor  Ornamental  Tree  Society,  in  the  Mechanic  and 
Farmer.) 

New  native  Pears.-^kt  a  late  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul« 
tural  Society,  the  President  read  a  letter  from  John  Prince,  Esq.  respect- 
iug  several  new  native  pears,  some  account  of  which  is  given  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New-Haven,  by 
Prof.  Ives.    The  following  is  the  letter  alluded  to:— • 

"In^the  past  winter  some  unknown  person  (to  me)  sent  me  a  para- 
phlet,'containing  extracts  from  an  address  by  Professor  Eli  Ives,  of  New 
Haven,  before  their  'Horticultural  Society  in  October  last,  which  gives 
notice  of  mamr  different  sorts  of  pears,  (all  natives  there,)  particularly  in 
the  garden  or  Gov.  Eldwards;  I  had,  three  years  past,  a  report  of  them, 
but  being  confirmed  fiom  such  a  source  as  Professor  Ives,  of  their  fine 
quality,  induced  me,  although  an  entire  stranger,  to  write  him  on  the 
subject,  and  ask  hiniTto  procure  and  send  me  a  few  scions  particularly 
of  fine  winter  table  fruit;  early  this  week  I  received  some  in  fine  order; 
and  to  make  a  greater  certainty  of  succeeding  in  cultivating  them,  after 
having  engrafted  only  one  head  of  each  sort,  I  send  the  residue  to  vou, 
either  to  make  use  of  yourself  or  for  dissemination  where  you  think 
they  will  best  be  taken  care  of. 

<*  The  foUowinf^  were  the  kinds  sent:— John  pear,  Cantelope,  Henri- 
etta, Citron,  William,  Edwards,  Punderson. 

"  I  fear  they  are  mostly  autumn  fruit;  they  are  not  all  labelled  as  to  sea- 
son, and  therefore,  possibly,  some  may  be  winter  fruit. — Yours,  John 
Prince,  Jamaica  Plains,  May*ll,  1838." 

In  our  pomological  notices,  next  season,  we  shall  endeavor  to  notice 
these  varieties,  and  ascertain  something  respecting  their  real  qualities. 
It  has  been  already  stated  ^vol.  III.  p.  327,)  that  Dr.  Ives  has  raised  a 
seedling  pear  of  considerable  excellence. — Ed, 

Mr.  yyUder^s  collection  of  Plants.-^We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Wil- 
der is  about  disposing  of  his  very  fine  and  rare  collection  of  plants,  (par- 
ticularly of  camellias,)  to  the  subscribers — or  the  trustees  of  the  corpo- 
ration,when  it  shall  have  been  formed — to  the  public  garden,which  is  now 
under  contemplation,  and  of  which  we  made  mention  in  our  last.  What 
could  induce  Mr.  Wilder  to  consent  to  dispose  of  his  plants  we  are  not 
informed;  but  we  presume  the  collection  has  become  so  extensive  that 
it  requires  great  labor  and  unremitted  attention  to  keep  it  in  order,  and, 
consequently,  an  annnal  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount.  We 
hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  Mr.  Wilder's  intention  to  give  up  garden- 
ing pursuits  entirely;  he  has  been  a  very  zealous  promoter  of  its  cause 
and  devoted  to  the  collection  of  rare  things — and  we  should  regret  to 
lose  his  assistance,  which  has  been  exerted  in  no  small  degree  in  spread- 
inf(  a  taste  for  flowers  and  plants.  To  the  garden  under  contemplation 
this  collection  will,  however,  be  invaluable,  and  it  will  enable  them  at 
once,  should  they  erect  a  green-house  or  conservatory  of  large  dimen- 
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siona,  which  they  will  undoabtedly  do,  to  make  a  fine  display  the  en* 

Buinff  winter. 

We  attended  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  subscribers;  the  requi- 
site sum  had  not  been  procured,  but  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  en* 
tertained  that  it  would  be.  We  have  no  doubt  ourselves  but  the  sub- 
scription list  will  be  filled  up  entirely,  and,  when  the  garden  is  laid 
out  and  ready  for  inspection,  that  an  additional  sum  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured. We  hope  it  will,  for  the  amount  to  which  it  is  now  limited, 
$30,000,  is  altogether  too  small,  being  barely  sufficient  to  put  the  land 
in  order,  fence  the  grounds,  and  erect  other  buildings,  including  the 
green-house.  We  have  not  yet  seen  any  plan  of  the  garden,  but  we 
hope  no  one  will  be  adopted  without  it  possesses  considerable  merit  both 
for  its  picturesque  beauty  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a  public 
promenade.  It  is  intended,  if  possible,  to  make  preparations  to  set  out  a 
collection  of  dahlias,  so  as  to  have  a  fine  show  even  as  early  as  the 
coniing  month  of  August.  We  hope  the  corporation  will  be  organized 
before  our  next  number  appears. — Ed, 

Columbian  Hortictdtural  Society, — The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  will  be  holden  in  Washington,  at 
Carusi's  saloon,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  June.  This  society  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  their  annual  shows  have,  heretofore,  been  of 
the  most  gratifying  description.  We  hope  that  the  secretary  of  the  so- 
ciety, or  Mr.  Buist,  or  some  other  of  our  friends,  in  Washington,  will 
not  omit  to  send  us  a  detailed  notice  of  the  exhibition. — Ed, 


fc 


Art.  IV.    Betrospeetive  Criiici$m, 

Comparison  are  odUms. — Mr.  Editor:  If  the  above  motto  had  been 
strictly  adhered  to  you  would  never  have  been  troubled  with  any  re- 
marks from  me.  You  have  an  undoubted  rij^ht  to  extol  the  advance- 
ment of  horticulture  either  in  your  own  city  or  m  that  of  any  other;  but, 
in  ray  opinion,  you  have  no  right  to  make  comparisons,  and  even  if 
^ou  had,  the  exercise  of  it  would  only  injure  the  cause  you  pro- 
ess  to  advance.  In  reply  to  what  you  say  of  us,  putting  our  "  light 
under  a  bushel,"  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  it  is  true  our  light  has  not 
illuminated  the  pages  of  your  Magazine:  but  is  it  a  fair  inference  that 
we,  on  that  account,  hide  it?  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  persons  hav- 
ing a  defect  in  the  organs  of  vision  ? — ^yea,  there  is  a  possibility  of  per- 
sons being  altogether  destitute  of  the  said  organs.  1  make  no  allusions, 
but  only  tor  argument's  sake;  the  best  argument,  however,  in  our  favor 
is,  an  appeal  to  facts,  namely,  the  yearly  amount  of  our  sales  of  green- 
house plants,  shrubs,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  I  was  going  to  make 
a  "  comparison,"  but  I  forbear, — it  would  be  "odious."  If,  however, 
our  li^ht  is  hid  to  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  we  do 
not  think  it  so  to  others. — Thomas  Hogg,  New  York,  May,  1888. 

After  the  remarks  we  appended  to  Mr.  Hogg's  former  criticism,  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  extend  them  at  this  time. 

As  regards  the  yearly  amount  of  sales  of  plants,  as  testing  the  ad- 
vancement of  New  York,  in  Horticultural  science,  we  think  it  has  no 
weight  at  all.  With  all  the  advantages  which  it  possesses,  and  the  great 
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numberof  persons  who  visit  the  city,  from  the  East,  the  West,  and 
South,  it  would  be  indeed  singular,  if  the  annual  amount  of  sales  was 
not  yery  much  greater  than  that  of  Boston;  even  if  the  collections  in 
the  latter  place  were  much  more  extensive.  But  these  sales  are  not 
composed  of  rare  plants,  excepting  new  and  fine  geraniums,  but  rather 
of  a  great  quantit^  of  the  more  common  kinds,  ujr  which  there  is>  we 
well  know,  a  very  good  demand. 

Passing  over  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent,  wherein  he  doubts  our 
possessing  the  organs  of  vision,  "merely  for  argument's  sake,''  as 
we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  discuss  that  point,  we  leave  the  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  our  readers. — Ed. 


Art.  V.    Great  HorticuHural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson. 

By  the  kindness  of  our  correspondent,  A.  J.  D.,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
we  have  been  furnished  with  a  circular,  proposing  the  formation  of  a  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  to  embrace  the  whole  river  counties  of  the  Hudson. 
We  some  time  smce  were  informed  that  a  society  of  this  kind  was  con- 
templated, and  would,  if  possible,  be  carried  into  operation  the  present 
spring.  We  are  exceedingly  happy  to  learn  that  it  is  likely  to  succeed, 
and  that,  from  the  number  of  practical  and  scientific  gentlemen  engaged 
in  its  cause,  it  will  constitute,  by  far,  one  of  the  most  useful  societies  in 
the  country.  We  have  no  room  now  to  make  any  further  remarks,  but 
present  to  our  renders  the  circular,  which  we  are  confident  will  be  read 
with  great  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  objects  which 
generally  come  within  the  scope  of  such  an  institution,  that  of  furnish-  . 
ing  essays  and  practical  information  is  among  the  most  important.  We 
anticipate  rich  results  from  the  society's  labors,  and  trust  that  through  our 
Magazine,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  assist  in  disseminating  the  great  mass 
of  useful  and  important  information  which  will  be  brought  together. 

'4t  is  proposed,  during  the  present  season,  to  organize  and  establish  an 
association  for  the  promotion  of  horticulture,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  has  yet  been  attempted  in  this  country;  the  whole  of  the  river 
counties  of  the  Hudson  being,  the  boundaries  intended  to  be  embraced 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  its  active  members  to  be  compos- 
ed of  gentlemen  residing  in  all  these  different  counties. 

*'  The  advantages  of  such  an  association,  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
to  the  individual  members,  are  highly  obvious.  The  culture  of  the  soil, 
and  the  enjoyments  flowing  from  rural  pursuits,  are  in  themselves  so 
important  and  so  delightful,  as  almost  to  appear  to  be,  the  natural  taste 
or  inclination  of  the  rnass  of  mankind.  Tne  pleasures  of  a  country  life 
are  so  innocent,  so  alluring,  and  so  natural,  that  sooner  or  later,  they  en- 
ter into  every  man's  scheme  of  happiness.  And  horticulture,  in  particu- 
lar, ministering  as  it  does  both  to  the  necessities  and  the  refined  luxuries 
of  life,  pouring  out  before  its  votaries  its  rich  and  abundant  stores,  num- 
berless vegetables,  wholesome  and  nutritious,  a  vast  profusion  of  fruits 
highly  flavored  and  delicious,  and  an  endless  varie^  of  singular  and  cu- 
rious plants  and  flowers,  of  surpassing  beauty  and  fragrance,  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  rational  and  agreeable  of  all  ptursuits  or  recreations. 
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Its  promottoD,  either  as  an  art,  a  Bcience,  or  an  elegant  taste,  conduces 
greatly  to  the  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  country  life.  And  while  it 
adds  largely  to  our  comforts,  it  contributes  also  to  the  improyement  and 
embellishment  of  the  country  generally;  tending  at  the  same  time,  to 
attach  us  more  closely  to  our  homes,  and  to  elevate  and  refine  the  char<- 
acter  of  our  population. 

"The  great  and  incalculable  advantages  of  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  such  pursuits  are  now  too  well  known,  to  require  djstailed  enumera- 
tion here.  By  presenting  stimulants  to  improvement,  by  comparative 
exhibitions,  by  eliciting  and  diffusing  information,  and  by  the  dissemina- 
tion and  interchange  of  rare  and  valuable  fruits,  plants,  or  vegetables, 
they  further  more  powerfully  and  more  constantly  the  objects  aimed  at, 
than  is  possible  by  individual  exertion. 

"Most  of  the  horticultural  societies  hitherto  formed  in  the  U.  States, 
and  especially  in  this  State,  have  probably  been  too  localy  in  their  char- 
acter and  inmience.  Embracing  but  a  small  extent  of  soil  and  surface, 
the  objects  and  improvements  coming  properly  within  their  scope  were 
too  scanty,  and  too  easily  exhausted,  to  keep  up  a  constant  interest  in 
their  proceedings,  and  they  have  consequently  perished,  or  yet  linger  in 
imbecility,  for  want  of  support. 

"It  is  confidently  believed,  by  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  re- 
siding on  the  banlu  of  the  Hudson,  that  the  region  of  fine  and  diversi- 
fied country,  composing  the  fertile  valley  of  this  river,  presents  a  grand- 
er and  more  favorable  field  for  the  active  and  prosperous  exertions  of  a 
horticultural  association,  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  or  even  in  Europe. 

"The  numerous  fine  country  residences;  the  variety  of  climate,  soils 
and  productions;  the  large  number  of  persons  here  situated  who  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  arts  of  etUture,  united  with  the  unparalleled  facili- 
ty With  which  the  various  articles  can  be  rapidly  transported,  to  any 
given  point  throughout  the  whole  river; — all  tnese  together  distinctly 
point  out  this  section  as  one  admirably  adapted  to  furnish  both  the  ma- 
teriel and  the  members,  for  a  great,  important  and  flourishing  horticul- 
tural association. 

**lt  is  proposed,  that  when  the  society  shall  be  fully  established,  there 
shall  be  three  great  annual  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition,  &c. 
The  vernal  meeting  for  early  vegetation,  the  smaller  fruits,  &c.;  the 
mmmer  meeting  for  those  of  a  more  advanced  period;  and  the  autumnal 
meeting,  at  which  the  richest  treasures  of  Pomona  and  Flora  shall  be 
brought  together.  These  meetings  should  take  place  at  three  principal 
points  on  the  river,  in  succession,  viz :  Albany,  New-York,  and  some 
mtermediate  town,  as  Newburgh  or  Poughkeepsie .  At  these  thrice- 
yearly  meetings,  not  only  wouldlarge  and  splendid  exhibitions  take  place, 
but  addresses  would  be  delivered,  essays  read,  and  practical  information 
brought  forward,  on  various  subjects  in  horticulture.  Seeds,  plants  and 
grafts  of  valuable  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetable  productions, 
could  also  be  distributed  among  the  members,  thus  disseminating  over  a 
large  territory,  valuable  articles  now  only  locally  known.  Attempts  at 
the  acclimation  of  various  exotic  species  of  vegetation,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  desirable  new  species,  that  might  become  valuable  to  the 
country  at  large,  could  also  be  brought  about  by  means  of  such  an  as- 
sociation, in  an  energetic  and  vigorous  manner. 

"Pomology  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  leadinesubjects,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  association  would  be  devoted.  The  valley  of  the 
Hudson  abounds  in  the  finest  fruits,  native  and  naturalized  here.  Many 
fine  varieties  have  had  their  origin  here,  which  are  now  celebrated  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  And  many  others  are  to  be  found  in  several  of 
the  counties,  but  little  or  scarcely  at  all  known,  which  are  highly  desenr- 
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Ing  of  more  extensive  circulation.  These  the  association  will  endeavor 
to  brin^  into  notice  and  distribute,  as  well  as  encouraj^e  the  further  in- 
troduction of  all  celebrated  and  valuable  foreign  varieties,  suitable  for 
our  soils. 

^*  By  the  comparative  exhibitions  of  the  various  fruits  and  plants,  pro- 
duced upon  so  extended  a  range  of  country,  new  facts  will  be  elicited 
•respecting  their  growth  and  culture,  which  will  undoubtedly  contribute 
much  to  the  promotion  of  scientific  and  practical  horticulture." 


Art.  VI.    Permsyhania  HorticuUwal  Society. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  report  of  the  first  monthly 
exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  with  a  promise 
that  the  future  ones  shall  be  forwarded  to  us.  We  are  happy  in  thus  beini? 
able  to  lay  before  our  readers,  the  proceedings  of  our  horticultural 
neighbors  of  Philadelphia,  at  an  early  moment.  The  report  is  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Watson,  tbe  Secretary,  with  great  care,  and  he  details  every 
article  of  importance.  When  the  great  Horticultural  Society  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Hudson  is  established,  some  notice  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  present  number,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  regular  reports 
of  the  exhibitionfl  of  that  Society  also.  In  doin^  so,  tbe  progress  of 
horticulture  both  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  will  be  kept 
constantlv  before  our  readers.  We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  both 
to  Mr.  Watson  for  the  report,  and  to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &l  Buchanan, 
for  their  promptness  in  forwarding  it. — Ed. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May,  the  President  in  tbe  chair.  The 
Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  to  Robert  Kil- 
vington,  gardener  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  for  the  six  best  auriculas  exhibited  at 
the  Society's  intermediate  meeting  of  the  2d  of  May.  There  were  two 
competitors. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetable*"  awarded  the  premium  to  Mr.  Chal- 
raer:3,  senior  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  for  the  three  best 
bunches  of  asparagus;  they  also  awarded  him  an  honorary  premium  for 
some  very  superior  sea  kale;  likewise  an  honorary  premium  to  Henry 
Rasche,  gardener  to  Mr.  Borie,  for  some  very  fine  beans,  called  early 
six  weeks,  exhibiied  at  the  Society's  intermediate  meeting  of  the  !2d  of 
Mav. 

'the  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  this 
evening  for  the  best  display  of  plants  in  pots  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  senior 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  who  exhibited  Cdreus  speci6:4us, 
[Epiphyllum  specidsum]  Ixdra  coccinna,  Beg6nta  insignis,  B.  parvifl6- 
ra,  B.  argyrostigma,  Torina  sckbra,  Hoya  carn5sa,  Ferb4na  Tweedie- 
dna,  Ardisia  crenulkta.  Petunia  nyctaginifl6ra,  Fdchsto  gr&cilis,  F.  mi- 
crophylla,  F.  tubifl6ra,  Gloxinfa  rAtila,  Jtfimulus  Wheel^rn,  Jtf.  vari- 
egkta,  Calceolkria  corapr^ssa,  C.  tricolor,  C.  sanguinea,  jErica  andro- 
medifldra,  Schiz&nthus  pinn^Ltus,  <Sen^cio  ^legans  &lba,  Swains6nta  ga- 
le<raf6lia,  Camellia  tiiyrtifdlia,  Cistus  purpilrea,  Dian^lla  caenilea,  Val- 
lota  purpilrea,  Metrosiddros  lanceolkta;  Pelarg6nium  Queen  of  Scots, 
ne  plus  ultra,  De  Vere,  capit^tum;  yellow  noisette  rose,  monthly  cab- 
bage, and  a  fine  double  stock.    He  likewise  exhibited  vegetables,  viz. 
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winter  spinnage,  spriog  ditto,  two  bunches  of  very  superior  blnncbed 
rhubarb,  asparagus,  sea  kale,  early  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  onions,  let- 
tuce, and  mushrooms. 

The  premium  for  the  best  tea  China  roses  was  awarded  to  Andrew 
Dry  burgh,  who  exhibited  Rosa  Amie  Vibert,  yellow  Noisette,  Thea 
Madam  Desprez,  yellow  tea,  blush  tea,  R.  Thia  Triumph  de  Luxem- 
bourg, R.  Palavacina,  R.  Admiral  de  Perrie,  R.  Thia  Charles  Def- 
prez,  and  R.  Faustine.  There  being  two  competitors,  he  exhibited,  be- 
sides, R6nsi  Glorie  de  France,  R,  Glorie  de  Jardin,  R.  Bizarre  de  la  Chi- 
na, R,  Vaestana,  R.  Madam  d'Arbley,  R.  La  Bisch^,  J?.  Moss  de 
Meaux,  R,  Louis  Philippe,  J?,  white  Bath  moss,  R.  white  tea,!?,  scar- 
let tea,  R,  Isle  de  Bourbon,  R,  Maria  Leonida,  R.  de  la  Fleche,  d' An- 
gers' Perpetual,  Grand  Perpetual,  R,  Josephine  Antoinette,  G^snera 
bulbdsa,  JPolygala  speci6sa,  £uph6rbta  spl^ndens,  C^reus  speci6^a, 
[Epiphyllum  speciftsum,]  C.  Jenkensdnt,  llif  uriltia  HeistSrta,  Swain- 
Bbniq  galegaf^lia,  and  a  fine  green-edged  auricula. 

The  premium  for  the  best  twenty-five  tulips  was  awarded  to  Robert 
Buist,  and  for  the  best  six  to  Alexander  Parker.  There  were  three 
competitors. 

Trie  premium  for  the  best  American  seedling  rose  was  awarded  to 
McKenzie  &  Buchanan;  a  seedling  from  the  sweet  scented  tea,  being 
in  flower  three  months  after  the  seed.was  sown. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bouquet  was  awarded  to  Robert  Kilving- 
ton. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  to  Daniel  Reil- 
ly,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  for  the  best  forced  cauliflowers,  not 
less  than  three. 

The  premium  for  the  best  forced  potatoes,  not  less  than  half  a  peck, 
was  awarded  to  James  M'Kee,  gardener  to  Charles  Chnuncey,  Esq. 

The  premium  for  the  best  blanched  rhubarb,  not  less  than  two  bunch- 
es, two  pounds  each,  was  awarded  to  Waiter  Wilson,  Burlington,  New 
Jersey. 

The  premium  for  the  best  lettuce  grown  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  open 
fH'ound,  not  less  than  eicht  heads,  was  awarded  to  James  M'Kee,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Chauncey,  Esq. 

The  premium  for  the  best  display  of  vegetables  that  evening,  was 
awarded  to  James  M'Kee,  who  exhibited  three  different  kind:^  of  pota- 
toes, lettuce,  blanched  rhubarb,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  Slc.  The  Com- 
mittee likewise  make  honorable  mention  of  the  vegetables  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Chalmers,  senior  gardener,  as  bein^  superior,  especially  the  blanch- 
ed rhubarb;  also,  to  James  Beadle,  gardener,  Turner's  Lane,  especial- 
ly his  leeks,  being  the  best  ever  exhibited  before  the  Society;  likewise, 
Robert  Meston,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Roland,  for  his  fine  display,  es])ecial- 
ly  the  large  quantity  of  very  superior  mushrooms. 

Robert  Buist  exhibited  i?6.sa  Thia  Marguarette,  Thha  Hortensia, 
yellow  tea,  pink  tea,  Ftichsta  ^legans,  TronasNiluni  tricolor  var.,  T. 
adtincum,  Rhodochiton  volOibile,  Ferb^na  1  weediec^na,  F.  arrani&na, 
Lantf^na  fusclita,  CSreus  [Epiphyllum]  spUndens,  Gloxinia  speciftsa, 
G.  c&ndida,  Cycisus  racemosa,  AmarvlUf  Johns6nt»,  fxia  crocata, 
LechenadUta  form6sa,  Dillwynia  floribunda,  Gnidia  ailrea,  Epid^ndrum 
Parraent^rtt,  Oncidium  flavescens.  Poly  gala  cord&ta;  and  pelarifoni- 
ums,  viz.  Admiral  Napier,  siiperbUsima,  purpi^rea  ceerOllea,  Adelina, 
'Buist's  Fair  Maria,  Conoueror,  Beauty  of  Philadelphia,  and  purple 
Perfection,  Diomede,  diversum,  Wheel^rtt,  Queen  of  Scots,  ne  plus 
ultra,  Lucifer,  Celestia,  americ^num,  tricolor,  Man  of  Ross,  Countess 
of  Munster,  Bull's  General  Washington,  and  six  auriculas.  Rbsa, 
TfUa  lilacina,  R.  T,  Madam  Desprez,  R.  T,  Triumph  De  Luxem- 
bourg, R.  Bengal    Triumphant^  yellow  tea,    R.   T.  fragrantissima. 
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J?.  T.  mir&bilb,  J?.  T.  St.  Claude,  jR.  T.  Jaune  Panach^,  and  yellow 
Noisette — these  roses  competed  for  the  premium. 

McKenzie  &.  Buchanan  exhibited  Amaryllis  Johns6ntV,  Erythrina 
Cr(!tta-j^411i,  AlstrcBmdria  tricolor  and  pelegrina,  Lechenatiltia  form^sa, 
/ndigdtera  coccinea.  Calceolaria  intei(rif6iia,  Tropie^olum  tricolor  var. 
Verbena  Tweediec^na,  F.  ehameedrif^lia,  Dodec^theon  integrifolia, 
Fdchsita  microi)hylU,  Moh^mia  odor^ta,  Lobelia  cr^nis,  Orniih6ga- 
lum  niveum,  i'elHrgdnium  Lord  Denmnn,  Adelina,  Hericarti(intim,  di*- 
y^r8um,Wheeldn»,  Lucifer,  Belvidere,  Nimrod,  Navarino,  P.  involucrk*- 
tuin  8U|>^rbum,  P:  Napoleon,  P.  Admiral  Nelson,  P.  Admiral  Napier, 
&c.  &c« 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  the  Society  has  ever  had, 
from  the  numerous  well  kept  exotics  exhibited,  as  w^l  as  the  fine  ap- 
pearance of  the  vegetables,  being  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
shown  before.  The  cauliflower  ana  blanched  rhubarb  were  very  supe- 
rior iudeed,  and  does  the  greatest  credit  to  our  gardeners  for  their  great 
zeal  and  perseverance  in  bringing  the  culinary  vegetables  to  such  per- 
fectioa.  The  general  appearance  of  the  room  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  from  the  neat  manner  in  which  the  plants  and  vegetables  were 
Arranged.  Greai  merit  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  committee  on  the  room, 
for  the  tasteful  and  appropriate  arrangement  they  have  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  numerous  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  now  attend  the  meet- 
ings.— G.    fVaUoa^    Reeordtng    Secretary ,    Philadelphia^    May  19^ 
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Saturday,  May,  ISlth,  l^S9.^Exhibiied.  Fruit :— -From  John  B.  Bar- 
stow,  Hanover,  Plymouth  Co.,  fine  specimens  of  Scek-uo-further  apples. 
Veicetables: — From  J*  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  early  white  spine  cucumbers. 

Read, — A  letter  from  John  Prince,  Esq.,  iu  regard  to  some  new  va- 
rieties of  pears;  (it  will  be  found  in  another  pageT) 

Presented. — The  report  of  the  committee  on  "agriculture,  on  the  me- 
morial of  Dr.  Perrine,  before  Congrens,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Callura,  treasurer 
of  the  Columbian  Horticultural  Society,  Washington. 

ViitrUnUed. — Scions  of  several  new  kinds  of  pears. 

Hon.  Russell  Freeman,  of  Sandwich,  was  admitted  a  corresponding 
member;  and  Joseph  H«  Gardener,  Roxbury,  and  John  Fenno,  Chel- 
sea, subscription  members. 

•May,  19th.^Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  beautiful 
specimens  of  upwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  named  hyacinths,  of  which 
toe  following  kinds  composed  part: — 

White:  La  Candeur  (single,)  Gloria  florum  suprema,  Pyrene,  La 
Gratieuse. 

Bkte:  Lord  Wellington,  Habit  Brilliant,  Buonaparte,  Jupiter,  Grand 
Vedette,  L'Emperor  (single,)  Comte  de  St.  Priest. 

Red  and  Roty:  La  Ballaine  (single,)  L'Eclatante  Parfait  rsingle,> 
Comte  de  la  Coste,  Bouquet  tendre,  General  de  Tomb^,  Mars,  (single.) 

Yellow:  La  Heroine,  Jaune  Pyramide  (single.) 

May  ^6th.^Exhilnied.  Frsm  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  epeeimena  of 
Manched  rhubarb. 
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Fantuil  Hall  Market. 


Art.  y III.     Faneuil  HaU  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  ^c. 
Potatoes,  new  : 

Tur&ipfl, 


urnips, 

*>— .f?:iK::: 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,. . . 
Onions: 


per  bushel, 

red,  per  bunch, 

white,  per  binich, . . . . 

new,  per  bunch 

Beets,  new,  per  btifshel,. . 
Carrots,  per  bushel, ...  . 
Parsnips,  per  bushel,. .  . . 
Horseradish,  per  pound,. 
Radishes,  per  bunch,  . . . 

Simllots,  per  pound 

Gai'lic,  per  pound 


From.   To 
9  cts.  9  cts. 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^. 


Cabbages.,  per  dozen  : 

JSavoys, . , 

Drumheads,^ 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowei*s,eaeh,. . . . 

Brocoli, 

Lettuce,  per  head, . . . . 

Spinach,  per  peck,. . . . 

Rhubarb,  per  lb 

Dandelions,  per  peck,. . 

Turnip  tops,  per  peck,. 

Gabbage  sprouts, 

Asparagus,  per  bunch,. 


1  00 
40 

1  26 

2  00 
1  00 
1  60 

50 

50 
17 
60 
50 

none 
10 

6 

60 

60 

1  00 

8 

4 

20 

I2i 


23 
25 

8 
17 

3 

12i 
20 
17 

8 


1  25 
60 

1  60 
60 

2  60 


76 

76 
20 
75 
76 


8 
76 
75 

12 
6 


87.1 


Squashes  and  Pun^kms, 

Squashes,  per  pound : 

Lima, 

West  India, 

Winter  crookneck, 


Pa  a$ui  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjonim,  per  bunch,. 

Savory,  per  bunch 

Spearmint,  per  bvnch,. 

Fruits. 


Apples,  dessert : 

Common.Jl^'J^T'l" 
C  per  bushel,. 

Pears: 


From'    To 


$Cto. 

(^cta. 

4 

2 

8 

6 

25 

m 

17 

20 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

2  (H) 


BakiDg.{j»')»'Trfr 


_  per  bushel, 
Watermelons,  each,. .  . . 

Ctirumbers,  each, 

Pin<^-applcs,  each, 

Grapes,  per  pound: 
Malaga, 


^^""-"".{pS^i:;''- 


n,..„»^    S  common,  per  doz. 
Oranges,  ^  Havana,  per  dos. 


Lemons,  per  dozen,. 


87 1>  ICocoanuts,  each 
6    Shaddocks,  each,. 


25 
12i 


Almond8,(3weet,)perpound,. 

Filberts,  per  pound, , 

Castana, , 

English  walnuts,  per  lb 


17 

25 

none 

3  00 

1  00 

25 

20 

6 

25 

6  00 

S  00 

12 

4 

4 

6i 


8  00 

2  OO 


25 
CO 


4  00 

£0 

75 

23 

6 

6  CO 

14 


RcMABK9.-*A  eontinuiitioii  of  mild  weather,  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable rain,  and  without  any  frost,  has  contributed  greatly  towards 
forwardiDiB^  vegetation.  And  though  the  latter  part  of  April  and  begin- 
ning of  this  month  betokened  a  late  and  very  backward  spring,  and  con- 
sequently an  unpropitious  season,  the  prospect  is  now  that  a  more 
abundant  crop  of  Vegetables  and  fruits  will  he  produced  this  year,  than 
has  been  for  some  time.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  peach, 
hare  blossomed  exceeding  full,  and  the  apple  was  never  more  pro- 
fusely covered  with  flowers.  The  weather  has  been  excellent  for  pota- 
toes. Grass  has  set  well,  and  we  have  no  doubt  an  ample  crop  of  hay 
Will  be  reaped.  Com,  though  progressing  slowly,  looks  well. 

The  stock  of  potatoes  has  become  somewhat  reduced^  and  there  has 
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been  but  few  brought  in  lately;  prices  are  therefore  well  sustained;  and 
in  some  instances  a  slight  advance  is  obtained,  though  we  have  not  al- 
tered our  quotations.  Unless  there  are  more  brought  in  soon,  prices 
will  continue  to  rise.  Turnips  are  going  out  of  market;  some  Ru* 
ta  Bagas  remain  yet,  but  there  are  few  others.  Onions  are  quite  scarce; 
none  are  to  be  had  by  the  quantity,  and  but  few  of  the  last  year's  crop 
in  bunches  except  the  reds;  new  ones  come  to  hand,  large  and  fine. 
Radishes  abundant  and  cheap.  Cabbages  of  all  kinds  are  gone.  A  few 
fine  cauliflowers  were  brought  in  this  week,  which  sold  well.  Some  bro- 
colis  have  come  to  hand  in  fine  condition.  Spinach,  dandelions,  and  oth- 
er kinds  of  greens  plentiful  and  well  grown.  Lettuce  has  been  receiv- 
ed of  handsome  quality.  Rhubarb  has  come  to  hand  since  our  last,  and 
in  abundant  quantities,  and  prices  have  fallen  from  seventeen  cents  to 
our  present  quotations.  Asparagus  has  been  tolerably  plentiful,  though 
not  gro^n  quite  so  prolific,  as  if  the  weather  had  been  slightly  warmer. 
No  squashes  in  the  market  now,  except  the  West  India;  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  the  limited  demand,  prices  for  these  have 
sensiblv  declined. 

Apples  are  about  all  gone,  except  russets,  and  of  these,  the  supply 
is  c^uite  small:  for  those  of  fair  quality,  the  auoted  prices  are  obtainea, 
which  are  a  considerable  advance  upon  our  last.  Fears  are  nearly  or 
quite  gone.  Of  watermelons  there  has  been  no  late  arrivals.  Cucum- 
bers have  not  been  over  abundant,  and  prices  are  well  sustained.  A 
few  pine  apples  arrived  a  few  days  since,  but  they  are  now  nearly  all 
gone.  No  grapes  to  be  found.  Cfranberries  are  very  scarce,  and  prices 
have  advanced  to  a  high  rate.  Oranges  and  lemons  abundant,  and 
prices  moderate.  The  stock  of  oranges  is  quite  large. — Fotiri,  M,  T. 
BosioUf  May  flSthy  1838. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vinei  in  the  green-house  or  grapery  will  need  attention.  Do 
not  let  the  new  wood  get  tangled  up,  or  run  together  in  confusion,  but 
keep  every  shoot  which  it  is  mtended  to  save,  laid  in  at  its  full  length, 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  more  from  each  other.  Nip  off  some 
of  the  lowermost  laterals,  and  cut  away  all  superfluous  sboou.  Pre- 
•  pare  to  thin  out  the  branches  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Give 
frequent  syringings,  and  keep  the  vines  clear  rrom  all  insects.  Vines 
in  the  open  air  will  flower  this  month.  Be  careful  to  nip  out  all  buds 
which  will  make  wood,  where  it  is  not  wanted,  as  it  is  better  to  do  so 
than  to  use  the  knife  at  a  later  period.  Cuttings  in  pots  should  now  be 
shifted. 

Peach  treei  in  pots  will  need  careful  watering.  Occasional  supplies 
of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  much  utility. 

Raspberry  plants  should  be  staked,  and  the  shoots  tied  up  neatly,  if 
not  done  before. 
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Strawberry  beds,  where  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  the  fruit  clean, 
should  hare  a  little  clean  straw,  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  between 
the  roots. 

jFVttt7  trees  of  all  kinds  should  be  frequently  looked  over,  so  as  to  see 
if  insects  of  any  kind  are  committing  depredations  upon  them. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMEirT. 

DahUoi,  We  have  before  recommended  the  month  of  June,  as  the 
best  period  for  setting  out  the  plants.  For  a  beautiful  bloom  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  favorable.  Those  who 
fear  that  a  dahlia  planted  as  late  as  the  35th  of  June  will  not  bloom, 
are  unacauainted  with  the  plants.  In  our  article  upon  the  dahlia,  (p. 
136,)  we  nave  given  some  data  by  which  the  planter  may  be  governed 
ill  setting  out  his  roots.  From  the  10th  to  the  25th  is  sufficiently  early. 
Young  plants  in  pots  should  be  turned  out  carefully  into  the  soil,  which 
should  be  well  pulverized,  and  dug  deep. 

Annual  flower  seeds  sown  in  pots  in  hot-beds  should  now  be  trans- 

Slanted  into  the  border.  Many  kinds  may  yet  be  sown,  and  they  will 
ower  well. 

Gladioluses  may  yet  be  planted. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  potted. 

Hyacinths  should  be  taken  up  the  latter  part  of  the  mq^th. 

Banuneuluses  in  bloom  should  be  watered,  if  the  weather  proves  dry. 

T%dips  should  be  taken  up  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Geraniums  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  this  month.  Head  down 
the  old  plants. 

Camellias  and  erie€is  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  sit- 
uation, with  a  northerly  aspect. 

Verbenas^  petunias,  &c.  in  pots  may  now  be  safely  turned  into  the 
borders. 

Roses  in  pots  will  do  well  plunged  in  the  border,  or  in  clumps  to- 
gether. 

Perennial  flower  seeds  may  be  sown  with  success  any  time  this  month* 
Tie  np  and  prune  old  plants  of  all  irregular  or  unsightly  shoots. 

CAtn^^e^rtmroie  seeds  should  be  now  sown  to  obtain  good  plants 
for  next  wmter. 

Trevirana  coeeinea:  plants  potted  off  into  thumb  pots  in  March, 
should  now  be  shifted  into  the  next  size. 

Carnations,  in  pots,  should  be  top  dressed  with  rich  soil. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Peas,  Sow  for  a  succession  crop.  The  blue  imperial  or  dwarf  mar- 
row are,  both,  fine  kinds.  * 

Cucumbers  in  frames  should  have  good  attention,  and  the  vines  prop- 
erly trained. 

Lettuce  should  be  transplanted  into  rich  soil  to  make  large  heads. 

Celery  plants  raised  in  pots,  and  nricked  out  into  beds,  should  be 
transplanted  where  they  are  to  stana  to  make  their  growth.  Let  the 
situation  be  moist  and  the  soil  rich. 


Vo  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

Art.  I,  on  the  grafting  of  evergreen  treesr,  is  worthy  the  notice  of 
^1  who  are  lovers  of  this  natural  family.  Our  ornamental  planta- 
tions, by  adopting  this  mode,  may  be  at  once  rendered  very  interesting 
hy  the  addition  of  many  fine  species,  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  procure  trees  of  any  size.  II,  translated  from  the  French,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  lovers  of  the  camellia.  We  have  completed  our 
article  on  the  verbenas  which,  we  hope,  will  be  found  of  some  use. 
Oar  Floricultural  Notices  deserve  attention.  The  Miscellaneous  Intel- 
ligence contains  a  variety  of  information. 

ifty^  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  correspondents  and  readers 
to  the  Prospectus  of  the  fourth  volume,  which  appears  on  the  next  page 
of  the  cover  of  this  number.  We  would  also  request  the  secretaries  of 
the  various  horticultural  societies  in  the  country  (all  of  which  take  our 
Magazine,)  to  notice  the  Prospectus.  We  should  be  pleased  if  they 
Tvould  use  their  exertions  to  extend  its  circulation  among  the  members 
of  their  respective  societies. 

lE^' Editors,  with  whom  we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing 
the  Prospectus.  , 

Received,  Manuscript  communications  from  A.  J.  D.,  E.  Vose,  J. 
W.  Russell,  T.  Hogg,  jC.,  G.  Watson,  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  A.  J. 
Downing. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers, — Tlie  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's 
Manual,  No.  2,  for  May,  1838.  The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  9,  10, 
11  and  12,  1838.  Fanner  and  Gardener,  Nos.  48,  49,  50  and  51,  1838. 
Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor  Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  17,  18,  19  and 
50,  1838. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds,  or 
dried  specimens  of  Plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grateful  for.  They 
jnay  be  directed  to  the  publisliers.  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  ^re  requested  to  be  particular  and 
direct  to  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  as  papers  and  letters  are  oth- 
erwise liable  to  be  miscarried. 


MAGAZINE  OF   HORTICULTURE, 

ANP    ALL   USEFUL  DISCOVERIES    AND    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 
RURAIi  AFFAIRS. 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  Bookstores  of  Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co. 
and  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  at  Colman's  Literary  Rooms,  and  at  the  Seed 
Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston;  at  the  office  of  the  Publish 
er,  in  J^ew  York. 
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The- Fourth  Volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture' commenced 
the  first  of  January,  1838.  It  has  now  been  before  the  pubh'c  for  three 
years,  ami  the  favorable  notices  of  it  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  are  good  eviaence  of  its  merits. 
During  this  period  its  pages  have  been  enriched  with  communications 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  distinguished  horticulturists  in  the  counlry, 
treating  upon  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  both  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Reviews  of  various  works  have  appeared,  and  plans  of 
green-houses  and  other  garden  structures  been  introduced.  A  variety 
of  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  has  been  gathered  together,  including  For- 
eign Notices;  Reports  of  Horticultural  Exhibitions  have  been  given,  and 
the  Price  Current  of  the  Boston,  and  (latterly)  New  York  fruit  and  vege- 
,  table  markets,  has  regularly  appeared.  A  vast  mass  of  original  infor- 
mation, important  to  both  the  novice  and  the  adept  in  the  science  of 
Horticulture,  has  been  accumulated,  whi<^  in  no  other  form,  would 
have  probablv  been  given  to  the  pubJnMrll  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  the  beneficial  results  which  hanJbllowed  the  establishment  of 
our  Magazine,  so  apparent  are  they  totiTijAtf  have  looked  with  any 
interest  to  the  spread  of  this  pleasing  andusaRl  art.  The  love  for  rich 
fruits  and  fine  fiowers,  and  the  taste  for  beautifu^ardens,  has  increased 
to  a  great  extent,  and  collections  of  plants  hMjj^eQ  made,  equalling^ 
those  of  celebrated  establishments  in  £uMpe>  x^  . 

The  Fourth  Volume  l^ill  be  the  oanie  inits  dnaKicter  as  the  previous 
ones:  improvements,  however,  will  be  introduced*  an  A  every  exertion 
made  to  render  it  more  interesting.  The  *ffomologicS  Juices,  and  No- 
tices of  Neio  Culinary^  Vegetables  will  be  continued, '^nd  ^ith  the  same 
aid  as  those  in  jthjiThifd  Volume.  Flans  of  green-housesand  oAivar- 
den  structures,  \^1  also  appear.  As  our  practica^^&fticj^KlMf|Me- 
come  better  acc[uainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  va^o\j^  ol^^mBSvr 
their  care,  the  improved  modes  of  operation  will  b^giv^  wdMfcMir 
pages.  tKotices  of  eVery  thing  new  or  interesting,  relatflis  J&  gan^nKv 
will  be  sought  out,  go  as  to  render  the  Magazine  a  co&fmie  compendi- 
um pfall  that  transpires  on  the  interesting  subjeidisr  of  HlofticaltUFeJ^r 
Floriculture.  ^  /.,  ff't      .     -f    /  f 

But  to  efiect  all  these  important  objeMfe  WQ^^st  urge  ;upon  our 
friends  the  necessity  of  «in  increase  in  the  n^mbMllrouir  patrons.  We 
have  twice  (at  the  close  of  the  second  and  thira¥olume%)  f^^j^i  upon 
them  to  aid  us  in  our  enterprise,  and,  we.  are  •happy  to  s^^Bjb  some 
purpose.  Yet,  did  we  not  look  forward  to'a  far  more  exten^Fcircula- 
tion,  and  had  we  not-good  reason  to  suppose  that  all  interested  in  the 
science  would  come  to  our  assistance,  sooner  or  later,  we  ni'ould  be  in- 
duced to  stop  where  we  are,  and  wait  until  that  time  shquld  arrive, 
when  there  would  be  a  greater  certainty  of  our  being  more'liberally  aid- 
ed in  our  efforts.  But  we  cannot  believe  that,  in  a  country  so  extended 
as  ours — with  such  a  variety  of  climate  and  soil — add  suchV^  n^iaos  of  in- 
telligent citizens,  thousands  of  whom  are  devoted  to  ffai^ebing,— *we 
shall  not  have  adequate  support.  May  we  receive  tna(  best  of  all 
evidences  that  our  labors  are  duly  appreciated,  the  addition  of  double 
the  number  of  readers  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  possessing. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 
Art.  I.     The  Picturesque  in  Floriculture.     By  X. 

To  an  observant  admirer  of  nature,  incidents,  seemingly  trivial 
to  others,  present  to  his  eye  objects  of  beauty  or  valuable  hints 
for  improvement.  We  were  led  to  the  above  remarks  by  the 
casual  discovery  of  a  subject,  imitatively  introduced  into  floricul- 
ture, to  give  effect  to  the  garden,  or  facilitate  the  cultivation  of 
delicate  plants.  A  pleasant  ramble  up  a  mountain  ravine  in 
the  bed  of  a  foaming  and  noisy  brook,  suggested  many  reflec- 
tions, agreeable  enough  to  our  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature's 
peculiar  economy,  but  detracting  not  a  little  from  a  favorite 
pursuit — the  rearing  of  flowers.  What  florist  could  group 
with  such  exquisite  loveliness  and  picturesque  effect  those  scar- 
let columbines,  and  intermingle  that  spreading,  snowy-flowered 
«dcts^a,  or  bend  over  the  mirrored  basin  the  cylindric  racemes  of 
wild  cherry,  or  clothe  with  tinted  variety  the  wet  rocks  with 
lighter  and  darker,  and  brown  and  purple  mosses,  or  cause  to 
sparkle  with  the  beaded  spray  of  the  torrent  such  green  and  lobed 
March4nt€(B,  hiding  themselves  under  the  dripping  rocks,  and 
seeking  in  an  always  humid  atmosphere  a  proper  sustenance? 
Show  us  the  arboriculturist  who  could  hang  in  midair,  high  above 
our  heads,  in  the  rifts  and  crevices  of  precipice,  the  dark  juni- 
per, the  stiff  cedar,  the  sylvan  beech,  the  light  green  and  needle-* 
leaved  pine,  now  suiting  to  the  circumstances  of  the  situation 
some  crooked  and  gnarled  stem  and  root,  now  inclining  towards 
the  horizon  an  entire  trunk,  and  now  shooting  into  upper  air  af 
feathery  crest?  Who  would  not  envy  us  our  skill,  could  we 
combine,  by  the  aid  of  analytic  process  and  nice  manipulation^ 
such  varieties  of  soils  observable  in  that  narrow  area,  suited  and 
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exactly  adapted  to  its  peculiar  plant?  What  lover  of  ferns  would 
not  strive  to  imitate  the  method  of  growing  such  delicate  maiden 
hair,  such  slender  and  flexile  showy  stemmed  .dspl^nium,  or  its 
co-species,  with  purplish  stripe  and  smaller  leaflets,  seen  just  at 
the  bottom  of  thai  cleft,  or  the  fragile  and  light  Nephrodium,  or 
the  rooting-fronded  walking  fern,  whose  lanceolate  leaf  will  meas- 
ure the  goodly  length  of  twelve  honest  and  lawful  inches?  Such 
Chel6ne,  and  Lobi^Iia,  Eupatdrit^m,  and  a  host  of  inhabitants  of 
running  streams  or  plashy  water-courses!  Such  tufts  of  slender, 
nodding,  cerulean  tinted  hare-bells,  whose  linear  and  lance-shaped 
foliage  investing  their  flower-stems,  sorely  puzzles  the  young 
botanist  in  quest  of  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  round-leafed^  so 
cunningly  has  our  little  flower  concealed  from  passing  remark  its 
tiny  and  almost  orbicular,  radical  appendages!  Verily,  the  ef- 
•  forts  of  the  garden  sink  into  almost  insignificance,  compared  with 
the  unrestrained,  untutored  luxuriance  of  nature!  Our  clumps 
of  trees,  by  "fives  and  sevens,"  to  denote  by  irregularity  an  ap- 
proach to  nature,  are  sorry  imitations  of  yonder  masses  of  rich 
forest  growth.  Produce  by  art  such  a  family  group  as  these 
thirteen  straight  and  perfectly  united  lindens,  so  curiously  though 
slightly  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  each  a  sister  stem  of 
nearly  equal  growth  and  years!  Or  show  me,  from  your  nursery 
bed,  an  azalea  of  such  vivid  rose,  and  with  such  innumerable 
flowers;  or,  by  application  of  knife  and  ligature,  by  incision  and 
distortion  of  branches,  exhibit  an  equal  and  a  rival  to  that  crook- 
ed and  fantastic  broad-leaved  laurel,  whose  foliage,  amid  sun  and 
shower,  winter  and  summer,  is  so  glossy  green,  and  whose  peri- 
odical inflorescence  is  so  magnificent!  Or  where  the  rhododen- 
dron of  Nepaul,  with  its  glorious  varieties  of  hybrid  parentage, 
so  pre-eminent  in  stature,  so  rich  in  foliage,  and  so  delicate  in 
flower  as  yonder  tall  and  ancient  individual,  whose  summit  and 
base  exhibit  its  pyramidal  heads  of  light  rosy  blossoms,  the  pride 
of  the  American  northern  swamps? 

After  passing  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  in  our  ramble 
just  now  mentioned,  our  attention  was  agreeably  directed  to  a 
curious  natural  rock-work,  for  such  we  may  call  an  irregular  and 
large  stone  of  ten  or  more  feet  high,  covered  with  profuse  vege- 
tation. The  corroding  tooth  of  time  and  the  presence  of  oxide 
,  of  iron  had  decomposed  portions,  presenting  several  and  singular 
shades  and  forms.  Where  there  was  an  absence  of  soil,  minute 
lichens  and  pretty  mosses  had  taken  possession.  Such  were  the 
elegant  J3ryum  rdseum,  and  the  more  common  Anictdngium, 
Parm^lia  tartkrea  and  Endoc&rpon(?)  sp.  Then  of  the  more 
familiar  plants  was  a  succession  of  vernal  and  autumnal.  We 
noticed  the  fimbriated  Mitella,  Aquilegia  canadensis,  .iT^rum  tri- 
phyllum,  Convall^ria  racem6sa;  Corydklis  cucullkta,  Fiola  pu- 
bescens;  Convallaria  biflora,  Ar&lia  nudicaulis,  Cer&stium  vul- 
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giitum, .  Thalictrum  dmcum;  a  sparselj  flowering  grass;  two  or 
more  species  of  iSk)Ii(l^go;  Heli&nthus  and  Harp4]yce;  Amphi- 
carpa,  several  ferns,  and  a  vigorous  young  ash,  all  comprised  in 
so  small  a  space,  and  each  in  fine  condition!  Such  a  rock-work, 
of  such  unique  character,  would  grace  any  collection,  and  give  a 
most  charming  ejSTect  to  the  parterre  and  border.  A  rude  pile 
of  stones  of  every  mineral  and  geological  character,  and  often 
of  factitious  origin,  with  shreds  of  pottens,  or  corols  and  shells  of 
ocean  birth,  may  be  seen  as  specimens  of  a  bad  taste  in  our  oth- 
erwise pretty  gardens  ;  while,  should  not  an  overgrowth  of 
crowded  pets  prevent,  every  vile  weed  may  be  found  in  native 
luxuriance,  taking  quiet  possession,  to  the  injury  of  more  valuable 
and  tenderer  plants.  A  stone  covered  with  some  moss  is  an  ob- 
ject of  importance  in  itself  to  merit  care,  and  by  some  trifling 
pains  many  fine  varieties  might  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
beautifying  and  adorning  of  a  proper  and  pleasing  addition  to  the 
flower  garden,  the  rock-work.  We  think  that  error  is  commit- 
ted in  giving  too  great  depth  of  soil  to  such  fabrics,  and  that  a 
thinner  and  richer  pabulum,  spread  with  care  on  their  surface 
and  insinuated  into  their  crevices,  would  suit  the  nature  of  such 
plants  as  thrive  best  under  this  treatment.  This  seems  to  be 
clearly  denoted  in  the  natural  structure  of  precipice  and  beetling 
crag;  and  from  what  more  correct  sources  could  we  derive  in- 
struction? The  picturesque  in  gardening  is  not  to  be  studied  in 
books  and  treatises,  but  the  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  guide  and 
prototype  of  a  native  flora  and  its  own  peculiar  habits.  A  gi- 
gantic growth  and  a  precise  configuration  may  be  highly  desira- 
ble in  the  production  of  floral  art;  but  give  us,  we  say,  the  lux- 
uriance of  nature  and  its  own  free  unconstrained  beauty,  even 
should  its  flowers  have  a  few  petals  the  less,  or  their  size  be 
more  diminutive. 

X. 


Art.  II.  w9  Catalogue  of  Ericas  (or  heaths)  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Totone,  Snotohill  Street^  Boston.  Communicated  by 
Sir.  TowNE. 

Agreeable  to  promise  I  herewith  hand  you  a  list  of  such  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  the  Erica,  as  I  suppose  that  I  have  in  my 
small  collection;  with  the  remark,  however,  that  the  intolerable 
practice  with  venders  of  plants  to  multiply  names,  is  of  late  so 
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common,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  know  what  he  possess- 
es. I  have  one  variety  which  I  have  received  under  five,  and 
another  under  no  less  than  seven,  different  names;  and  many  oth- 
ers have,  after  a  careful  nursing  for  three  or  four  years,  proved 
mere  synonyms.  These  errors  are  truly  vexatious,  and  cal- 
culated to  do  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  floriculture,  as  they 
operate  greatly  to  the  discouragement  of  those  who  wish,  and 
would  willingly  go  to  any  reasonable  expense  and  trouble  to  pos- 
sess, a  fine  collection  of  this  lovely  plant.  The  evil  of  multiply- 
ing names  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country,  but  is,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  practised  in  Europe  to  a  sinful  extent. 

In  this  list  I  have  omitted  all  which  I  know  to  be  synonyms, 
and  have  noted  those  which  have  flowered  with  me,  ^e  names 
of  which,  I  presume,  are  correct. 

£rica  *arb6rea 
—  *arb6rea  var.  nov. 


—  ^berbkcea 

—  *aiJ8tr^lis 

—  ^VLudromedcBflbra 

—  HrdeDs 

—  arbutifl6ra 

—  abietiaa 

—  Bonplaadt^na 

—  *b&ccans 

—  Bowieiina 

—  *canaliculiLta 

—  *conclDaa 

—  confdrta 

—  *cilikris 

—  cru^Qta  sup^rba 

—  coccinea 

—  coccinea  grandifldra 

—  *ciDdrea  pallida 

—  ♦cin^rea  rdbra 

—  ^calldna 

—  •ciffra  [?] 

—  tcapitkta 

—  cdncolor 

•—  cerinthoides 

—  curvifl6ra  rdbra 

—  carni01a[  ?] 

—  calycina 

—  excorticAta 

—  epistdmia 

—  tsrandifldra 

—  gilva 

—  Vricilis 

—  *bispidula 

—  i^n6acens 

—  ^'imbriciita 

—  *longifl6ra 

—  *leuc4nthera 

—  *inetul8efl6ra 

—  *mediterrkDea 

—  *mamm6sa  pallida 

—  *mamin68a  nlbra 


Erica  mammdsa  purptlrea 

—  *mu]tifl6ra 

—  margaritkcea 

—  MoDsoQfdfia 

—  nigrita 

—  Diarita  [?] 

—  •purp\irea 

—  *pub6scena  minor 

—  *pub^scen8  m^jor 

—  pinea 

—  JPluken^tu 

—  Plukenetia     [probably   syn. 

with  Pluken^tu] 

—  *Pers6]uta 

—  •Persdluta  ri^ibra 

—        &lba 

—  pu1ch61]a 

—  paldcida 

—  rarmentertc^ 

—  tr^bida 

—  reticulata 

—  rilbens 

—  *ramentkcea 

—  Sebknardbra 

—  tSebkna  lOtea 

—  Savilet^na  mkjor 

—  spilria 

—  *tubifl6ra 

—  tubuliita 

—  T^tralixilba 
~  •T^tralixnlbra 

—  urceoliiris 

—  fventricdsa 

—  fventricdsa  sup^rba 

—  ventricdsa  er^cta 

—  vegans 

—  vestita  coccinea 

—  vestita  migor 

—  versicolor 

—  •versicolor  g1utin6sa 

—  viridifl6ra 

—  visc^ria 
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With  many  other  seedling  varieties  which  have  not  flowered 
with  me,  and  that  I  do  not  know  the  name  of. 

Those  marked  thus  *  have  flowered  in  my  collection. 
Those  marked  thus  f  are  now  in  flower. 

Yours, 

J.  TOWNE. 

Boston,  Junty  1838. 

The  above  list  of  ericas  in  Mr.  Towne's  choice  collection, 
will  convey  to  all  lovers  of  this  elegant  tribe  of  plants,  some  idea 
of  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  already  introduced  into 
the  country.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  there  existed,  in 
our  collections,  but  a  limited  number  of  different  kinds.  Being 
one  of  the  most  difiicult  of  all  plants  to  introduce,  from  their  in- 
ability to  stand  a  long  voyage,  the  accession  of  new  ones  has 
been  very  slow.  And  it  has,  we  believe,  been  mostly  by  the 
means  of  seeds,  that  the  greater  number  enumerated  in  Mr.  Towne's 
collection  have  been  procured.  We  know  that  several  of  them 
exist  in  our  gardens  only  by  this  mode.  With  the  increasing 
taste  for  this  fine  group,  we  shall  look  for  a  still  greater  addition 
to  the  number  already  cultivated,  and  we  hope  nurserymen, 
though  heretofore  unsuccessful,  will  not  yet  wholly  give  up  their 
attempts  to  introduce  plants,  many  of  the  most  charming  kinds  of 
which  rarely  or  never  produce  seeds  in  England. 

Mr.  Towne's  collection  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  as- 
certain, rather,  whether  the  erica  could  not  be  grown  without  the 
great  pains,  which,  it  has  been  frequently  stated,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  than  with  the  idea 
of  making  a  large  collection.  Having  fully  satisfied  himself  that 
tliey  are  as  freely  cultivated  as  many  other  green-house  plants, 
he  continued  to  increase  the  number  of  varieties  and  species,  un- 
til the  present  number  has  been  accumulated.  That  the  erica 
can  be  successfully  cultivated,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that,  too, 
with  but  little  more  than  ordinary  management,  which  care  in 
the  choice  of  the  soil,  and  potting  the  plants,  and  a  temperature 
not  too  warm  during  winter,  are  all  that  need  be  observed  in  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  Probably  no  cultivator  in  this  country, 
either  amateur  or  nurseryman,  has  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
success  in  the  growth  of  this  tribe,  than  Mr.  Towne.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  make  mention  of  the  health  and  vigor  of  bis 
plants  several  times,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat  the 
same  here.  An  uninterrupted  series  of  flowers  is  now  obtained 
throughout  the  whole  year. 

Were  we  to  select  but  one  group  of  plants  for  cultivation,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  should  take  the  erica.  Small  in 
stature,  beautiful  in  form,  perpetually  clothed  with  verdure  and 
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with  flowers  of  every  shape  and  hue,  we  know  not  what  other 
can  afford  the  same  attraction,  at  all  and  every  season  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  delicacy  in  the  blossoms  of  some  of  the  species,  to 
be  found  in  but  few  plants;  in  others,  the  camellia  itself  will 
scarcely  vie  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  tints.  Every  species  is 
interesting,  even  the  old  mediterr^nea,  one  of  the  most  common 
of  all. 

We  have  already  given  Mr.  Russell's  first  paper  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  EriceaB,  and  the  others  will  soon  follow.  Mr.  Towne's 
treatment  corresponds  very  nearly  to  Mr.  Russell's  mode.  His 
house  is  light  and  airy,  being  a  span  roof,  and  well  adapted  to 
their  good  preservation  during  the  winter  season.  Indeed  this  is 
one  important  thing  in  the  growth  of  heaths;  the  plants  should 
stand  near  the  glass,  and  the  house  should  be  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  of  free  ventilation,  at  all  times.  They  require  but  very 
little  heat,  and  it  is  better  that  the  temperature  should  fall  as  low 
as  33''  or  35''  than  to  be  kept  up  to  50''  or  55**  with  fire  heat, 
and  the  plants  often  standing  near  the  flues.  A  cold  and  dry  tem- 
perature will  grow  heaths  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

As  a  guide  to  amateurs  and  others  forming  collections  of  heaths, 
we  give  the  following  list  of  kinds,  which  will  flower  in  succes- 
sion all  the  year.  A  plant  or  two  of  each  in  a  collection,  will 
afibrd  blossoms  every  day  in  the  year.  They  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  period  of  their  flowering: — 


JSrica  resin6sa        .      firom 

—  Persoluta 

—  arborea 

—  c6ncolor 

—  Bowiedna 

—  c4ffra(?) 

—  pub^scens 

—  b&ccans 

—  tubifl6ra 

—  ardens 

—  grandiflora 

—  cruenta 

—  versicolor 

—  ampuUkcea 

—  ventricosa 

—      superba 

-*—  Saviledna 

—  rameniicea 

—  ciliJlris 

—  pinea 

—  cernua 

—  cerinthoides 


Jan.  to  June 
Feb.  to  May 
Feb.  to  May 
Feb.  to  May 
March  to  June 
March  to  June 
March  to  Nov. 
April  to  June 
April  to  July 
April  to  June 
May  to  Sept. 
May  to  Sept. 
May  to  Nov. 
June  to  Aug. 
June  to  Sept« 
June  to  Sept. 
July  to  Aug. 
July  to  Dec. 
July  to  Nov. 
Aug.  to  Dec. 
Aug.  to  Dec. 
Sept.  to  June 
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£ric£  mamro6sa      .  .  .  Sept.  to  March 

—  verticillkta    .  .  .  Sept.  to  March 

—  coloraos         .  .  .  Oct.  to  June 

—  concinna        .  .  .  Oct.  to  Nov. 

—  MoDsoouina  .  .  Oct.  to  May. 

We  hope  the  cuhivation  of  this  fine  tribe  will  rapidly  increase, 
and  that  Mr.  Towne's  list  of  species  and  varieties,  as  showing 
what  kinds  are  already  known  in  our  gardens,  together  with  Mr. 
Russell's  articles  upon  the  treatnnent  of  the  plants,  will  afford  all 
the  aid  that  is  necessary  to  enable  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  heaths,  to  commence  their  cultivation. — Ed, 


Art.  III.     Experiments  on  the  Vegetation  of  Rose  Seeds.     By 
R.  BuisT,  Florist,  &c.,  Philadelphia. 

Sir, — Some  time  last  year  I  observed  in  your  Magazine,  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  two  of  your  correspondents,  in  re- 
gard to  the  vegetating  of  rose  seeds.  I  then  determined  on 
sowing  some  of  the  many  varieties,  and  send  you  the  result  of 
my  experiments. 

No.  1.  Seeds  of  Aosa  indica  odor&ta,  or  tea  rose,  were  sown 
OD  the  first  of  December,  1837,  and  vegetated  in  a  temperature 
of  between  68**  and  66**  Fahr.,  in  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months,  coming  up  occasionally  during  that  period;  the  most  of 
them  have  now  bloomed,  but  not  sufiiciently  strong  to  determine 
their  character. 

No.  2,  of  the  same  seed,  and  picked  at  the  same  time,  was 
kept  four  weeks  in  sand,  and  sown  on  the  ninth  of  January,  J  838, 
and  vegetated  generally  in  seven  weeks.  The  plants  grew  strong- 
er and  flowered  better  than  No.  1,  although  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

No.  3,  seeds  of  the  same,  kept  in  sand  till  the  first  of  February, 
and  sown  in  pots  and  placed  in  dung  or  manure  hot-bed,  vegetat- 
ed beautifully  in  six  weeks,  temperature  from  66**  to  76**  Fahr., 
and  are  now  promising,  in  growth,  bloom  and  character,  to  sur- 
pass Nos.  1  and  2.       "^ 

No.  4,  seeds  of  Lamarque  Noisette  rose,  collected  from  the 
plant  in  the  open  air  in  January,  1838,  and  sown  along  with  those 
of  No.  3,  vegetated  at  the  same  time  and  have  grown  much 
stronger  than  any  of  the  preceding,  but  only  as  yet  three  out  of 
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four  plants  have  bloomed,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  (you 
know  the  parent  to  be  a  large  white,)  oue  of  those  which  flow- 
ered is  a  deep  rose  color  and  perfectly  double.  It  perhaps 
may  be  desirable  to  say  that  the  soil  used  was  sand,  loam,  and 
leaf  mould,  in  equal  proportions,  and  watered  with  pure  river 
water. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  BuisT. 
Philadelphia,  June,  1838. 

The  above  experiments,  by  so  successful  a  practitioner  as  Mr. 
Buist,  will  at  once  set  at  rest  all  doubts  respecting  the  time  usu- 
ally required  to  vegetate  seeds  of  roses,  of  the  Chinese  varieties. 
We  hope  Mr.  Boll,  or  other  of  our  friends,  will  give  us  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  upon  the  vegetating  of  hardy  rose  seeds, 
which,  Mr.  Buist  thinks,  (see  vol.  Ill,  p.  315,)  require  a  much 
longer  time  to  vegetate,  than  the  Chinese  varieties.  The  exper- 
iments now  detailed  confirm  Mr.  Boll's  statement,  (III,  p.  216.) 
But  Mr.  Russell,  who  doubted  the  blooming  of  roses,  at  the  ear- 
ly age  of  four  months  from  the  seed,  intended  his  remarks  to  ap- 
ply to  hardy  varieties. 

The  sport  of  the  progeny  of  the  Lamarque  rose,  noticed  by 
Mr.  Buist,  is  very  remarkable.  Such  things  are  frequent  in  the 
dahlia,  carnation,  &c.,  but  are  probably  rare  in  the  rose.  A  de- 
scription of  the  above  named  seedlings,  would  undoubtedly  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers,  should  they  prove  to  be  valuable 
kinds.— Ed. 


Art.  IV.     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  TrevirdnsL  eoecinea. 
By  the  Editor. 

One  of  the  prettiest  plants  of  which  our  gardens  or  green- 
houses can  boast,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  is  the  Trevirkna  coc- 
cinea,  or  Cyrilla  pulch^Ua  of  Herit.  It  flowers  from  the  month  of 
August  to  October,  and  when  well  managed  presents  a  gay  and 
brilliant  appearance,  by  the  profusion  of  its  scarlet  corols,  through- 
out that  season  of  the  year.  It  is  an  old  plant  in  English  collections, 
though  it  is  not  very  generally  disseminated  in  our  gardens— cer- 
tainly not  half  so  widely  as  it  should  be — ^but  we  attribute  this 
to  be,  as  with  many  other  fine  things,  from  a  want  of  a  knowledge 
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both  of  the  plant  itself  and  of  its  mode  of  treatment.  No  col- 
lection should  be  without  it,  and  in  order  that  all  may  flower  it 
easily,  who  once  possess  it,  we  have  thought  a  few  remarks  upon 
its  cultivation  not  inapplicable  at  this  time. 

The  plant  has  small  imbricated  roots,  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  small  bulbs;  these  are  thrown  up  around  the 
main  stem  of  the  plants,  both  at  the  time  and  after  its  period  of 
flowering.  After  the  plant  has  dropped  its  blossoms,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  assume  a  decaying  tinge,  these  imbricated  roots 
continue  to  enlarge,  and,  when  they  have  acquired  a  little  size,  re- 
main so  durbg  the  dormant  season,  which  is  from  December  to 
March.  During  this  period  the  plant  should  be  kept  from  the 
frost,  and  without  any  water,  in  a  dry  situation;  if  in  a  green-house^ 
on  a  dry  shelf;  or  if  in  a  cellar,  where  there  is  no  dampness. 
Here  they  may  remain  till  wanted. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March,  the  plants  should  be  taken  from 
the  pots,  and  all  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots;  then  select  out 
the  strongest  of  the  imbricated  roots,  and  put  one  of  each  in  a  thumb 
pot,  in  a  compost  composed  of  half  loam,  one  fourth  leaf  mould, 
and  one  fourth  heath  soil,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand,  or  in  some- 
thing near  these  proportions.  After  the  roots  are  potted,  give 
them  a  light  watering,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  hot-bed,  if  one  is 
at  hand,  or,  if  one  is  not  convenient,  a  warm  part  of  the  green- 
house or  the  parlor.  They  will  soon  start  to  grow,  though  slow- 
ly at  first;  but  by  the  first  of  May,  they  will  have  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  be  shifted  into  No.  1  pots,  using  the  same  soil  as  for 
the  first  potting;  the  middle  of  June,  or  thereabouts,  again  shift 
them  into  No.  2  pots,  using  the  same  compost  as  before.  They 
will  now  grow  more  rapidly,  and  if  placed  in  the  green-house,  in 
an  airy  situation,  will  soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots.  In  want  of 
a  green-house,  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  at  this 
season,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  grow  them  to  greater  perfection,  a 
botched  in  which  the  heat  is  partially  exhausted  will  be  an  excel- 
lent situation. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  or  from  that  period  to  the  first  of  Aug- 
ust, the  plants  should  be  shifted  for  the  last  time  into  their  flow- 
ering pots.  For  this  purpose  No-  3  pots  should  be  selected. 
Make  use  of  the  same  soil  as  at  first  and  all  finished,  until  the 
plants  have  passed  their  bloom  and  begin  to  throw  ofl*  their  foli- 
age. It  is  necessary  to  observe  the  following  directions,  in  the 
potting,  watering,  and  general  management  of  the  plants. 

Potting. — The  compost  for  the  plants  should  be  well  mixed 
together,  and  well  broken  up,  but  not  sifted.  At  the  first  potting 
of  the  roots  allow  a  good  quantity  of  potsherds  for  drainage; 
and  at  each  succeeding  shift  of  the  plants,  be  careful  to  allow  a 
good  drainage.  Press  the  soil  down  firm  around  the  roots,  each 
time  of  repotting. 
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Water. — When  the  plants  are  first  potted  they  will  require  but 
a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  ju3t  enough  to  keep  them  m  a  veg- 
etating state;  to  give  an  abundance  as  early  in  the  season  as 
March,  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  young  roots.  When 
the  plants  have  made  shoots  an  inch  high  or  so,  with  five  or  six 
or  more  leaves,  the  quantity  should  be  increased;  but  the  best 
way  to  administer  it  at  this  period,  is  by  means  of  the  syringe. 
If  standing  in  the  hot-house,  or  hot-bed,  let  the  plants  be  well 
syringed  every  day  in  fine  weather;  but  if  in  the  green-house  or 
parlor,  it  may  be  well  to  be  somewhat  cautious,  and  not  to  apply 
too  much  until  May  or  June.  When  the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
they  delight  in  a  good  supply  of  this  element  at  the  roots.  As 
the  plants  begin  to  drop  their  flowers,  water  should  be  gradually 
withheld,  and,  by  the  latter  part  of  November,  may  be  dispensed 
with  altogether. 

By  observing  these  rules  the  plants  will  grow  vigorously,  and 
if  the  management  has  been  judicious  they  will  be  about  eighteen 
inches  high  when  in  bloom,  well  branched  from  the  bottom,  and 
covered  with  flowers  from  the  surface  of  the  pot  to  the  tip  of 
every  branch.  Tie  the  main  stem  of  each  plant  to  a  neatly  made 
stick,  painted  green. 

Wben  they  have  done  blooming,  set  the  pots  in  a  dry  place, 
underneath  the  stage,  or  in  some  other  situation  where  they  wiU 
receive  the  light,  as  before  advised.  Look  at  them  occasionally 
during  the  winter,  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  order. 

Trusting  that  these  few  remarks  will  caU  the  attention  of  ama- 
teurs and  others  to  this  showy  plant,  and  that  we  shall  oftener  see 
it  in  collections  of  plants,  we  submit  them  to  our  readers. 


Art.  V.  MHces  of  new  and  beauHful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  wUk  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Boianiedl  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  48.  colored,  3«.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis*s  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  platest    In  monthly  numbers;  St.  6d.  colored,  S«. 
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plain.    Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 

and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 

Glasgow. 
Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 

Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.     In  monthly  num« 

bers;  S«.  6d.  each. 
The  Horticuliural  Journal,  Florisl^e  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 

Magazine.     Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 

the  Earl  of  Errol,   President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.     In  monthly 

8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is,  each. 

FloricuUural  Intelligence. — ^We  stated,  in  our  last  number,  that 
Mr.  Lowell  brought  home  with  him,  on  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  several  kinds  of  cactuses.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  since  we  gave  that  notice,  and  they  all  look  in  good 
condition,  and  will  make  strong  plants.  Among  the  number  are 
opuntias,  echinocactuses,  &c.  &c.  Some  are  quite  curious. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  one  which  he  procured  under  the  name  of  trian- 
gularis, and  which  appears  quite  different  from  the  species  culti- 
vated, by  the  same  name,  in  the  collections  of  this  country. 
The  furrows  on  the  stem  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  plant  in 
Mr.  Lowell's  possession.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Lowell 
brought  home  seven  species  of  palms,  and  several  orchidaceous 
plants,  including  some  oncidiums,  &c.  &c.;  also  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Musa  rosacs^a,  which  has  a  most  superb  inflorescence. 
These,  with  several  dozen  pine-apple  plants,  and  other  things, 
are  doing  well,  and,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lowell's  gardener, 
will  no  doubt  soon  become  strong  and  vigorous  plants. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 

Malvcicece.  ^ 
A  beautiful  new  seedling  hibiscus  is  figured  in  the  Hortienl- 
tural  Journal  for  May.  The  flower  is  of  a  pale  pink,  handsome- 
ly shaped,  and  measures  upwards  of  five  inches  in  diameter. 
No  description  is  appended  to  the  plate.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Fuller.  It  will  be  a  very  good  addition  to 
collections. 

TernstromikceBR. 

Some  very  fine  new  varieties  have  lately  been  produced  in  Eng- 
land, and  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Cen- 
tral School  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture.  Three  of  them  are 
stated  to  be  of  the  most  beautiful  form,  and  very  double.  Only 
one  of  the  kinds  has  been  named,  and  this  is  called  the  itosa  Vic- 
toria; the  color  is  a  bright  rose.     One  of  the  others  is  a  dark- 
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red  flower,  and  the  third  partakes  of  a  character  between  the  two 
first;  being  darker  than  Rdsa.  Victoria,  and  lighter  than  the  oth- 
er. AH  three  are  statecl  to  be  worthy  a  place  m  the  most  select 
collections;  but  it  will  be  a  long  period  before  thej  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  reasonable  rate. 

C.  jap6nica  var.  Lawrenceidna,  is  the  name  of  a  very  fine  new 
variety  which  has  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Lowe  & 
Co.,  Clapton.     It  is  said  to  be  beautiful. 

The  Louis  Philippe  and  Cardinal  camellias,  both  of  which  we 
noticed  some  time  since,  are  oflered  for  sale,  one  at  three  and 
the  other  at  two  guineas.  Louis  Philippe  is  said  to  possess  the 
rare  property  of  being  fragrant,  and  is  distinctly  violet-scented. 
In  this  variety  and  Parks's  striped,  are  laid  the  germs  of  what  may, 
at  some  future  time,  be  the  means  of  producing  new  kinds  which 
will  possess  odorous  properties,  as  agreeable  and  as  strong  as  the 
rose. 

Mr.  Allnutt  and  Messrs.  Chandler  each  exhibited,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  a  seedling  camel- 
lia. 

Loaskce(E. 

LOJtSJi  (meaning  unknown) 
Uterida  Hooker  Red  Loan.    A  fraen-boaae  climber;  with  brick-rad  edored  flofwen;  ap- 
pearing nearly  all  Uio  year;  a  native  of  Sontb  America;  inopagated  by  aeeds  or  eattinga, 
Bot.  Reg.,  N.  a.  S3. 

This  is  much  the  finest  of  all  the  loasas.  The  other  species, 
as  regards  their  beauty,  are  but  little  better  than  weeds,  and  they 
scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  the  garden,  on  account  of  the  nettle- 
like hairs  with  which  the  plants  are  covered  stinging  the  hands, 
if  touched,  so  as  to  cause  much  pain.  As  respects  this  latter 
property,  the  present  subject  is  equally  objectionable.  But  the 
brilliancy  of  its  large,  pendulous,  orange,  or  brick-red  colored 
blossoms,  and  its  fine  climbing  habit,  combined,  render  it  an  at- 
tractive and  altogether  elegant  object.  The  other  species  are 
dwarf,  diffuse  growing  plants,  and  make  no  show  whatever. 
The  leaves  are  usually  palmated,  pinnatified  or  three-lobed,  on 
slender  petioles,  the  flowers  springing  from  the  axils  of  each. 
It  flowers  nearly  all  the  year,  in  the  summer  season  in  the  open 
air,  and  under  glass  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
plants  were  originally  raised  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow, 
from  seeds  transmitted  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  and  obtained  by  him  in 
Tucamana.  Its  easy  mode  of  increase,  both  by  seeds  and  cut- 
tings, has  already  rendered  it  comparatively  common.  {BoU 
Reg..,  April.) 

Fabdcea  or  LegumindscB. 

MUCUJ^A  Adan».  -(the  Brazilian  name  of  one  of  the  species,  according  to  Maregraaf.) 
prdriens  D.  C.  West  Indian  Cow-itch  Plant.  A  stove  twiner;  growinK  eightorten  feet  high; 

with  purple  flowers;  appearing  in  September.    A  native  of  the  West  Indies.    Propagat- 

ed  by  seeds.    Bot.  Reg.,  if.  s.  18. 
8yn:  Cliches  pniriens  /.inn.  sp.  pi.  14520. 

This  is  the  plant  from  which  the  stinging  substance,  the  cow- 
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itch  of  the  draggists',  is  probably  obtained.  It  grows  very  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  in  waste  land,  twining  and 
fixing  its  low  and  rapid  growing  stems  to  fences  or  other  objects. 
In  its  cultivated  character  it  is  a  handsome  plant;  producing  aji 
abundance  of  long  dense  racemes  of  deep  purple  blossoms.  The 
specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  was  produced  in 
the  hot-house  of  Frederick  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Chopstead  Place, 
in  September,  1836.  Its  cultivation  is  quite  simple,  being  easi- 
ly raised  from  seeds. 

The  substance  called  cow-itch  is  the  long,  sharp,  brittle  hairs 
that  clothe  the  pods,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  plant.  When 
applied  to  the  skin,  they  produce  a  painful  and  intolerable  itching.' 
This  property,  however,  is  not  owing  to  any  substance  deleterious 
in  the  plants  themselves,  but  in  their  mechanical  action,  as  they 
break  and  pierce  the  skin.  Notwithstanding  their  offensive  coat- 
ing, the  pods  of  some  of  the  species  are  eaten  like  kidney  beans,  in 
India.  With  all  this  to  detract  from  the  plant,  it  is  yet  desi- 
rable for  a  collection,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  flour- 
ishing in  the  gardens  of  this  country.     {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

AOTU8 
•ricoldffl  Paxt.    Erica  or  beath-Iike  Aotot.    A  green-houie  shmh;  growing  two  feet  high; 
with  orance  ind  yellow  bloseoma;  ippeartng  in  May  (?);  cultivated  by  cuttinge,  in  eand,  la 
a  •light  heat.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  51. 

A  pretty  plant,  which  has  been  known  in  English  collections 
for  a  long  period,  though  now  rarely  seen,  in  even  good  collec- 
tions. The  plant  has  a  heath-like  habit,  and,  when  in  bloom,  the 
slender  branches  are  terminated  with  a  cluster  or  an  umbel,  com- 
posed of  from  five  to  eight  flowers.  It  is  altogether  a  very  interest- 
ing plant,  and  should  be  found  in  our  gardens.  Like  too  many  of 
the  beautiful  old  plants,  it  has  been  discarded  to  make  room  for 
those  new  and  rare,  though  frequently  less  elegant  or  interesting. 
The  plants  are  successfully  cultivated,  with  but  little  other  care 
than  that  which  is  bestowed  upon  green-house  plants  in  general. 
The  only  exception  is  as  respects  the  administering  of  water,  and 
in  giving  a  good  drainage  to  the  pots.  Water  should  never  be 
applied  to  the  soil  if  it  already  has  the  least  appearance  of  being 
sufficiently  moist — nor  should  the  plants  be  allowed  to  become 
so  dry  as  to  droop,  for  any  length  of  time — either  extreme  will 
be  fatal.  In  potting,  a  very  large  quantity  of  fine  potsherds 
should  be  placed  over  the  coarser  ones  at  the  bottom,  to  the 
height  of  nearly  one  third  of  the  pot.  Heath  soil  and  sandy  loam, 
with  a  small  portion  of  fine  sand,  is  a  suitable  compost.  The 
plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  sand,  with  a  slight  bottom 
heat,  and  the  seeds  may  frequently  be  procured,  which  vegetate 
in  a  short  period.  {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.j  April.) 
TropcRoldcece. 

TROPiKOLUM 
tuber6«im  Part.    Tiiberons-rMt«tf  Tropeolum;  a  green-house  hair  hardy  plant;  growing  foar 
or  hve  feet  blgbj  with  deep  orange  floweii;  appearing  in  the  atttumn;  a  native  of  Texaii 
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iatfodoead  «bo«t  1834.    C«ltivstodUeaniBMioU;iBenMi4^tk««iTMMertk«t«b«fS 
and  bj  enttiaga.    Paz.  Mag.  Hot.,  Vol.  ▼,  ^  48. 

Of  the  many  elegant  and  interesting  species  of  this  genus,  al- 
ready known  in  England,  "some  of  which,  especiaDy  T.  trico- 
Idrum  have  become  such  uniFcrsal  faForites,  the  one  now  for  the 
first  time  figured,  surpasses  all  others  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed." It  is  a  long  time  since  it  was  introduced,  but  hitherto,  from 
a  want  of  a  knowledge  of  its  proper  cultivation,  it  has  only  pro- 
duced very  weak  and  imperfect  blossoms,  possessing  few  attrac- 
tions. It  was  supposed  to  be  a  green-house  species,  and  treated 
accordingly,  but  all  attempts  to  grow  it  successfully  have  proved 
unavailing.  Aware  of  these  facts,  Messrs.  Young,  the  enter- 
prising nurserymen  of  Epsom,  were  induced  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  placing  the  plants  in  the  open  ground,  and,  havbg  a  good 
stock,  they  did  so  last  year,  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  Li  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1837,  Mr.  Toung,  of  Ep- 
som, from  a  laudable  desire  of  ascertaining  the  true  habits  and 
disposition  of  this  plant,  caused  a  number  of  plants  of  it  to  be 
placed  out  in  a  bed  in  the  open  ground;  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
grow,  a  few  bushes  were  placed  in  the  ground  round  each  plant, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  they  grew  so  vigorously  and 
luxuriandy,  as  completely  to  cover  the  bushes  which  had  been 
placed  for  their  support,  and  each  plant  formed  a  dense  mass  of 
verdure,  four  feet  high,  and  full  six  in  diameter.  This,  compar- 
ed with  the  weak  and  stinted  manner  in  which  they  had  grown 
while  kept  in  pots,  was  considered  perfectly  astonishing;  still  not 
ihe  slightest  disposition  to  produce  flowers  was  discovered. 
However,  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  the  flowers  began 
to  exhibit  themsdves  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  and  in  the  month 
of  October,  each  plant  was  most  profusely  studded  with  its  elegant 
blossoms.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nature  seems  to  have 
furnished  this  plant  with  long  flower-stalks,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing the  flowers;  for,  although  the  plants  might  truly  be  said 
to  be  literally  covered  with  blossoms,  every  flower  protruded  it- 
self beyond  the  leaves  and  branches,  and  stood  out  boldly  and 
advantageously  to  view;  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  efiect  pro- 
duced was  beautiful  beyond  description." 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  a  slight  frost  was  experienced, 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  plants;  but  a  severe  one  in  No- 
vember cut  them  off  to  the  soil,  at  the  time  the  plants  had  at- 
tained their  highest  state  of  flowering.  After  this  the  tubers  were 
taken  up,  and  preserved,  through  the  winter,  in  a  dormant  state. 
If  the  plants  bad  been  put  out  earlier  they  would  probably  have 
attained  perfection  in  flowering  much  sooner,  and  have  been  de- 
lightful all  summer. 

The  plants  are  easily  propagated  by  the  tubers  or  curings,  and 
will  from  this  cause  soon  be  found  in  every  collection.  The 
species  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Drummond,  from  Texaki  in  1834. 
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We  haFe  thus  been  copious  in  our  extracts,  as  we  believe 
there  are  now  five  or  six  species  in  the  country,  and  ready  for 
sale.  All  of  the  species  are  very  interesting,  and  deserve  a  place 
in  every  good  collection  of  plants.  We  hope  the  notice  ol  this 
species  will  make  the  whole  of  them  better  known.  The  tubers 
are  eatable,  and,  when  boiled,  surpass  the  potato  in  flavor,  though 
they  are  rather  watery.  The  drawing  was  made  in  August,  1837. 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot.j  April.) 

Po^n/Iordcece. 

PA88IFL0*]IA 
ra/ehfiMt  LmA  Liaiit.  BnniTtn*!  PusloB-flower.    A  itnye  climber;  growing  ten  or  flfteea 
feet  high;  with  blue  flowen;  appearing  in  October  and  November:  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro; 
Introduced  In  1887;  growa  in  a  rich  aandj  loam;  incfoased  by  cuttings.   Bot.  Reg.  ■.  a.  91. 

A  new  and  extremely  beautiful  species,  with  tri-lobed  foliage 
and  small  deep  blue  flowers.  It  is  distinguished,  prmcipally,  from 
the  other  species,  by  its  long,  round  and  slender  branches,  thin 
leaves  and  peculiar  odor.  It  is  however  of  luxuriant  growth, 
and  flowers  in  succession  for  a  period  of  two  months  or  more. 
The  drawing  was  made  from  a  specimen  cut  from  a  plant  stand- 
ing in  the  border  of  the  stove,  where  it  had  been  growing  for 
twelve  months  without  showmg  bloom.  But  in  the  following 
spring,  the  gardener  pruned  it  severely,  when  it  shot  forth  with 
redoubled  vigor.  The  specimen  was  communicated  by  Mis» 
Trail,  of  Bromley,  Kent,  last  fall,  but  it  was  designated,  in  the 
miscellaneous  notices  of  the  Botanical  Register^  as  a  new  spe- 
cies under  the  name  above  cited,  Dr.  Lindley  supposing  it  then 
to  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time ;  upon  looking  over 
his  papers,  he  found  a  description  and  a  drawing  of  the  same 
species,  furnished  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth,  under  the  name  of  P.  Sul- 
liv^ni,  some  years  ago.  But  the  specific  name  of  onychina,  m 
allusion  to  the  beautiful  blue  color  of  the  flowers,  having  already 
been  recorded,  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  error.  The  seeds' 
were  presented  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  by  Mr.  Sullivan^ 
who  procured  them  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
1^27.  The  plant  seems  to  delight  in  rambling  about,  and  it^ 
shoots,  in  such  a  state,  have  been  profusely  covered  with  blos- 
soms; while  pruned  and  trained  carefully,  not  a  bud  showed  it- 
self upon  the  branches.  It  grows  well  in  sandy  loam.  {Bot. 
Reg. J  April.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

Gemeritces. 

GEBNElLf 
mp^stria  Paxt,  Rock  Geanenu    A  atove  plant;  growing  foor  inebea  high;  with  acarlet  flow- 
en;  appearing  in  August;  cultivated  in  rich  aoil;  inereaaed  hy  cnttinga.    Paz.  Mag.  BoC 
Vol.  V,  p.  53. 

A  very  small  but  exceedingly  brilliant  species.  Simple  and 
neat  in  its  habit,  displaybg  its  scarlet  blossoms  in  great  profusion^ 
and  remaining  in  perfection  for  a  great  length  of  time,  it  is  thus 
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rendered  a  valuable  plant;  and  the  ' 'striking  contrast  that  is  pre- 
sented between  its  large  and  handsome  foliage  and  its  elegant 
blossoms,  entitle  it  to  more  than  ordinary  attention  and  regard." 
This  species  diiSTers  from  the  others,  in  throwing  up  its  flowers 
and  foliage  directly  from  the  root:  it  therefore  takes  up  but  lit- 
tle room,  and  is  a  fine  plant  for  a  front  stage  of  a  stove,  where  it 
makes  a  conspicuous  appearance. 

Each  flower  is  solitary,  and  produced  on  a  peduncle  about  three 
or  four  inches  long  and  slightly  nodding.  The  corolla  is  cam- 
panulate  or  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet.  So  far  as  its 
management  is  understood,  it  prefers  a  rather  rich  soil,  and  re- 
quires to  be  kept  in  a  humid  part  of  the  stove,  where  it  should 
have  good  supplies  of  water  during  the  summer  season.  It  was 
introduced  to  England  from  the  Berlin'  Botanic  Garden,  by 
Messrs.  Rollison  of  Tooting,  from  whose  collection  the  draw- 
ing was  made.  It  seems  a  very  desirable  plant.  {Pax,  Mag. 
Bot.y  April.) 

ScrophularidcecB,  " 

.CNTIRRHrNUH 
mAJuBvar.  caryophylloidM.  Carnation-like  Snap-dnigon.    A  half  hardy  perennial (?){8T<>^- 
inK  from  one  to  two  feet  high;  with  striped  flowers;  appearing  in  AUguat  and  Sefiember; 
Cttltivated  in  common  aoil;  increased  by  cuttings  and  seeds.  Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  V,  p.  55. 

A  very  beautiful  Variety  of  the  common  snap-dragon,  so  well 
known  and  generally  cultivated.  The  shape  of  the  flowers  and 
habit  of  the  plant  are  nearly  the  same,  but  in  color  the  blossoms 
resemble  the  "choicest  carnation,"  being  very  distinctly  striped 
with  deep  red  on  a  white  ground.  Occasionally  some  flowers  open 
pure  white,  and  others  spotted  with  red,  but  generally  they  are 
true  to  their  character,  and  are  as  finely  marked  as  a  carnation. 
The  plant  grows  rather  more  bushy  than  its  parent. 

This  variety  is  of  simple  growth,  and  may  be  planted  out  in 
the  border,  where  it  will  display  its  flowers  until  very  late  in  the 
autumn,  requiring  no  other  care  than  that  ordinarily  given  to  pe- 
rennial plants.  It  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  by  judicious 
management  may  be  made  to  produce  blossoms  nearly  the  whole 
season.  It  is  also  a  very  fine  plant  for  the  green-house,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  for  parlor  cultivation.  The  following  directions  may 
serve  as  some  guide  to  the  treatment  of  the  plants: — 

"In  the  month  of  September  cuttings  should  be  put  in,  mak- 
ing use  of  light  soil.  After  they  have  become  rooted  they  should 
be  potted  oflTinto  the  same  soil,  and  removed  to  the  green-house, 
or,  in  place  of  this,  a  frame  or  pit.  Here  they  should  remain, 
if  in  the  former  situation,  until  cool  weather,  and  then  be  remov- 
ed into  a  pot.  Early  in  the  spring  they  will  require  shifting  into 
larger  pots,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled,  they  may  be 
planted  out  into  the  open  border,  where  they  will  soon  grow  up 
and  flower  vigorously  and  profusely.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  at 
almost  any  time,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  obtained  the  whole 
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year.  In  pots  in  the  green-house,  this  variety  is  stated  to  be 
extremely  beautiful  ivhen  in  perfection.  In  the  winter  the  plants 
should  either  be  protected  in  a  cold  frame  or  green-house.  Seeds 
should  not  be  allowed  to  ripen  unless  the  desire  is  to  procure 
new  varieties,  as  the  plants  are, considerably  weakened.  If  the 
flowers  are  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fade,  an  abundance 
of  new  ones  will  be  produced.  The  origin  of  this  fine  variety 
is  not  stated.     (Pax.  Mag,  Bot.^  April.) 

This  handsome  variety  is  already  in  our  collections,  and  may 
be  obtained  at  moderate  expense. 

Bignonikce2R. 

AMPHI'COME  (flnomompikiroand.and  komBhaW;  inallaslon  tc  thefttmctriTeofthewtAg.^RofU 
BtfditM  Royle    Finely-cut  A mphlcnme.    A  half  hardy  ptirennini;  growing  afoot  blsb;  wHb 
pale  rose  colored  flowers;  ap|)e«ring  from  June  to  Sepiemb.r;  a  native  of  the  Hlma'.aya 
mounuini;  cnlilvBted  In  Innniy  loil;  increaaed  by  feeds  or  cutilngf.    Bot.  Reg.  x.  1. 19. 
Syii.  fncnvillea  argdita  Rotls  Illus. 

"Seeds  of  this  rare  and  curious  plant  were  given  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  by  Professor  Royle,  marked  as  having  been 
collected  on  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  the  elevation  of  from 
6000  to  8000  feet.  A  single  individual  was  raised,  and  produc- 
ed its  beautiful  and  graceful  flowers  in  August,  1837."  It  is  a 
charming  plant,  of  a  slender  delicate  habit;  with  pinnated  foliage, 
and  terminal  racemes  of  slightly  drooping,  pale  rose,  campanu* 
late  blossoms.  The  plane  is  half  hardy,  probably  requiring  the 
protection  of  the  frame  or  green-house.  It  is  impatient  of  wet 
during  summer,  and  in  winter  it  requires  to  be  kept  particularly 
dry.  The  soil  which  seems  to  suit  it  should  be  composed  of 
loam,  with  a  small  portion  of  sandy  peat.  Cuttings  may  be  put 
in  any  time  during  summer,  and  seeds  may  be  planted  in  Febru- 
ary. The  second  year  they  will  bloom  in  June  and  continue  in 
elee;ance  until  September,  each  flower  remaining  several  days  in 
perfection.     We  hope  it  will  soon  be  introduced. 

There  is  another  species  called  the  A.  emddi,  very  much  finer, 
with  larger  and  more  numerous  flowers,  more  robust  foliage,  and 
of  stronger  and  taller  growth.  It  is  not  introduced  into  British 
collections.     {Bat.  Reg.,  April.) 

MONOCOTTLEDONOCS    PlANTS. 

OrchiddcecB. 

BTETNl  A  ( (torn  Httnot,  narrow,  in  allnsion  to  the  form  of  the  pollen-maspes.;    TJndl. 
pA'lida  IJndi.    Pale  Stenia.    A  ftove  epiphyte;  growing  six  incites  hf ffh;  straw  colored  flow- 
ers; appearing  in  August;  a  native  of  Demerara.    fiot.  Reg.  iv.  s.  SO. 

Of  no  great  beauty  compared  with  many  of  the  beautiful  plants 
of  this  tribe  which  we  have  noticed.  The  flowers  are  not  large, 
of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  color,  and  thrown  out  in  a  drooping  po- 
sition on  very  short  peduncles.  In  general  appearance  it  some- 
what resembles  Maxillaria  RoUissdni.     {Bot,  Reg.j  April.) 
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Mr.  JValker'^8  Tulip  Show. — June  6th.  The  second  annual  to- 
lip  show  at  Mr.  Walker's  garden ,  took  place  on  the  29th  of  May, 
and  was  continued  for  upwards  of  ten  days.  The  season  has 
been  remarkably  fine,  and  the  display  was,  we  think,  considerably 
finer  than  last  season.  Since  that  time,  Mr  Walker  has  added  up- 
wards of  forty  new  named  varieties  to  the  collection,  several  of 
which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  flowers. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bed  is  the  same  as  last  year;  but  a 
situation  has  been  selected  at  the  upper  part  of  the  garden.  The 
addition  of  several  rows  for  the  new  varieties,  lengthened  out 
the  bed  considerably,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  house.  All  the  arrangements  were  effected  in  the 
same  neat  style  which  characterized  the  exhibition  last  season, 
and  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  volume,  (III,  p.  261.) 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  we  noticed,  were  the 
following,  which  we  have  arranged  in  their  respective  classes: — 

Bybloemens: — Ambassador  d'Holland,  rose  Blanca,  Madame 
Vestris,  rose  Domingo,  Incomparable  d'HoUand,  Bugby's 
Queen,  rose  Ephergene,  rose  Triumph  Royal,  Louis  XVI. 

Bizarres: — Lord  Denman,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Cicero,  Wild- 
boar's  Golden  Fleece,  Sir  J.  Moore,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir 
G.  Duckett,  Neal's  Capt.  Marry att,   Polyphemus. 

Most  of  these  are  among  the  new  ones  added  to  the  bed  this 
season.  It  would  be  useless  to  particularize,  in  a  bed  so  exten- 
sive and  varied  as  Mr.  Walker's,  but  among  the  Bizarres,  Neal's 
Capt.  Marryatt  may  be  noticed,  as  one  of  the  very  finest.  It 
was  broke  in  New  York,  a  short  time  since,  and  is  valued  by  Mr. 
Walker  at  ten  dollars.  It  is  a  light  yellow  ground,  very  beauti- 
fully lined,  and  feathered  at  the  edge  with  dark  red.  It  is  a  flow- 
er we  should  consider  as  equal  to  Polyphemus.  Louis  XVI  flow- 
ered very  well  this  season,  but  the  situation  does  not  seem  to 
suit  it  altogether,  and  Mr.  Walker  thinks  now  he  shall  4iot  place 
it  in  his  large  bed  again.  It  does  not  appear  to  bear  long  shad- 
ing so  well  as  the  stronger  and  less  delicate  varieties.  The  whole 
exhibition  was  one  of  great  splendor.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely favorable  for  a  long  continued  bloom,  though  the  flowers 
in  opening  were  later  than  is  usual  by  a  week  or  two. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  the  exhibition  was  exceed- 
ingly well  attended,  and  has  nearly  or  quite  equalled  Mr.  Walk- 
er's expectations,  and  that  all  who  have  paid  Mr.  Walker  a  risit, 
have  not  been  disappointed.  For  ourselves,  we  concede  to  him 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  encourage  and  difltise  a  taste  for 
the  finer  varieties  of  this  gorgeous  flower  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton.    We  hope  the  display  will  be  annually  repeated,  and  that  a 
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greater  desire  to  cultivate  the  tulip  may  be  the  result  of  such  an 
exhibition. 

But  the  tulips  have  not  been  the  only  attraction  of  Mr.  Walk- 
er's garden.  Four  of  five  large  beds  of  beautiful  seedling  pan- 
sies  contributed  to  interest  and  gratify  the  visitor.  Among  the 
many  fine  ones  which  Mr.  Walker  has  raised,  is  a  new  white, 
very  much  better  than  the  old  kind,  both  in  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
and  color  and  shape  of  the  flower.  It  will  be  a  great  addition 
to  a  collection  where  the  object  is  the  production  of  fine  varieties. 

Several  of  Mr.  Walker's  seedlings  of  last  year  were  display- 
ing as  large  and  fine  specimens  of  flowers  as  we  have  ever  seeu : 
Hecate,  Queen  Victoria,  Miss  Gushing,  and  Giant,  were  each 
very  beautiful. 

These  few  individual  plants,  together  with  the  large  beds  just 
mentioned,  were  suflicient  of  themselves  to  attract  hundreds  of 
visitors.  No  such  exhibition  of  this  delicate  and  pretty  flower 
was  ever  made  in  this  country.  Mr.  Walker  deserves  great 
praise  for  his  exertions  in  the  cultivation  of  this  flower.  He  has 
raised  more  fine  named  kinds  than  any  person,  and  in  cultivation 
undoubtedly  stands  unrivalled  in  this  country.  Cultivators  who 
Jiave  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  pansy,  would  be  astonished  to 
see  the  immense  number  and  variety  of  kinds;  and  we  advise  all 
who  have  hitherto  been  unwilling  to  admit  this  flower  to  possess 
charms  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  notice  of  the  florist,  to  in- 
spect Mr  Walker's  whole  collection.  We  intend  to  procure  of 
Mr  Walker  a  catalogue  of  all  the  fine  ones  he  has  raised,  with  a 
short  description  of  their  colors,  so  that  those  who  may  desire 
plants  can  make  a  good  selection. 

Mr.  Walker's  herbaceous  plants  were  many  of  them  display- 
ing their  charms,  and  the  whole  garden  was  in  excellent  order. 

G.  C.  Tharburn^Bj  JV*.  F. — June  mtL  Last  season,  when  we 
visited  Mr.  Thorburn's  establishment,  he  was  then  erecting  a  ge- 
ranium house,  the  foundation  of  which  had  just  been  laid.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  completed,  and  the  bouse  filled  with  a  fine 
collection  of  geraniums,  which  have  flowered  beautifully  the  pres- 
ent season.  The  house  is  built  with  a  span  roof,  and  is  quite 
low;  a  walk  runs  round  the  whole  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
feet  firom  the  wall,  between  which  and  the  walk,  is  a  wide  shelf 
on  which  the  plants  stand.  Between  the  two  walks  is  a  walled 
,pit,  without  any  stage,  on  which  the  plants  are  placed.  It,  is  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  geraniums,  and  there  has  been,  we  be- 
lieve, a  most  superb  show;  when  we  saw  it,  the  greater  part  of 
the  best  varieties  had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  remainder  were 
past  their  prime.  Some  kinds,  however,  still  showed  a  sufficient 
bloom  to  distinguish  their  excellence,  and  of  these  we  took  down 
some  memorandums  which  we  thought  would  be  of  interest,  par- 
ticularly Co  lovers  of  this  much  admired  family.     It  will  be  re- 
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collected  that  though  we  saw  these  in  flower,  the  specimens  were 
hy  no  means  so  good  as  they  were  a  fortnight  before.  The  fol- 
lowing a^e  the  names: — 

Agrippina,  crimson  scarlet,  large  and  fine. 

Belladonna,  pale  pink,  with  red  spots,  very  pretty. 

Cupid,  fine  white,  with  purple  blotch. 

Diomede,  rose,  pretty  flower,  and  fine  shaped  truss. 

Incarnatum  superbum,  pink,  very  large  flower,  fine  truss,  and 
a  most  superb  variety. 

Lord  Hill,  tose,  large  flower,  and  very  beautiful. 

Lovely  Ann,  pink,  elegantly  feathered  with  dark  red;  fine  large 
flower. 

Lautum,  pale  pink,  a  fine  variety. 

Pixy  Queen,  shaded  rose, handsome  truss, delicate  and  beautiful. 

Polybianum,  dark  rose,  fine  large  flower,  and  a  splendid  truss 
of  blossoms. 

Pulcherrimum,  bright  rose,  good  shape,  and  pretty  flower. 

Sancho  Fanza,  dark  rose,  large  flower,  and  very  fine,  large, 
compact  truss. 

Sir  John  Broughton,  daik  rose,  large  flower  and  elegant  truss. 

Speculum  mundi,  fine  red  ground,  lined  on  both  upper  and  low- 
er petals,  with  dark  purple,  handsome  truss,  and  very  showy. 
This  is  the  Tam  O'Shanter  of  some  collections. 

Gem,  Hector,  Brightoniensis,  Charles  X,  and  some  others,  are 
fine  kinds,  but  the  above  embraces  the  most  showy  and  beautiful 
of  ell  we  saw.  The  plants  had  been  culled  out  to  supply  orders, 
and  we  could  form  no  opinion  of  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
Mr.  Mackintosh  grows  his  geraniums.  The  demand  has  been 
very  good,  and  of  some  sorts  only  a  single  plant  was  left.  The 
taste  for  geraniums  around  New  York  is  very  great,  and  those 
who  are  lovers  of  this  flower,  can  have  no  reason  for  not  being 
able  to  supply  themselves,  with  such  collections  as  Mr.  Hogg's 
and  Mr.  Thorburn's  at  hand. 

We  found  every  thing  removed  from  the  green-houses,  and 
«et  out  or  plunged  in  the  border,  and  of  course  there  was  but 
little  to  notice.  In  the  border  in  front  of  the  houses,  the  ground 
ifi  cut  up  into  small  beds  of  various  shapes,  and  in  them  is  planted 
a  superb  collection  of  Chinese  and  noisette  roses,  which  were 
nearly  out  of  flower,  (at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  Boston  and  vi- 
cinity.) Two  large  clumps  of  Ferb^na  Tweediedna  graced  the 
border  with  its  brilliant  flowers.  We  also  saw  here  the  V.  inci- 
sa,  and,  though  a  pretty  addition  to  the  garden,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  valuable  a  plant  as  the  Tweediedna. 

The  dahlia  season  was  not  yet  over,  and  we  found  Mr.  Mecintosb 
just  making  preparation  for  planting  out  the  roots.  Mr.  Thorburn's 
/collection  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  a  superb  dis- 
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play  of  blooms  will  be  made  next  fall.  The  demand  for  plants' 
has  been  much  greater  than  it  was  last  season,  and  of  some  of  the 
finer  kinds  it  has  been  difficult  to  supply  what  was  wanted. 

Mr.  T.  Hogg^s. — As  usual  we  here  found  a  fine  display  of 
geraniums,  although  the  number  was  much  smaller  than  at  Mr. 
Thorburu's,  from  the  very  reduced  state  of  the  collection  after 
the  selling  season.  Mr.  Hogg  showed  us  some  extremely  beau- 
tiful seedlings,  which  he  has  not  yet  named,  and  some  of  which 
will  rank  among  our  best  kinds.  The  specimens  were  not  in  a 
good  state  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  them,  and  unless  we 
could  do  so,  we  prefer  to  say  nothing  about  them  until  we  have 
seen  them  again.  That  beautiful  geranium,  Dennis's  Perfection, 
we  never  saw  blooming  in  so  fine  a  state.  It  is  truly  a  superb 
variety,  and  will  long  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  admired  of 
all  that  are  now  cultivated  in  our  collections.  Many  of  the  same 
kinds  in  bloom  we  have  already  described  as  flowering  at  Mr. 
Thorburn's.  We  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  demand  for  gera- 
niums is  on  the  increase,  and  that  Mr.  Hogg's  very  extensive 
stock  had  been  picked  over,  until  scarcely  enough  was  left  for 
propagation. 

The  plants  were  mostly  removed  from  the  ereen-houses,  with  the 
exception  of  the  camellias,  of  which  Mr.  ttoge  has  a  good  col- 
lection, and  very  well  grown.  C.  jap6nica  var.  Doncklaeri  flow- 
ered with  Mr.  Hogg  last  winter.  We  noticed  some  pots  of 
seedling  cactuses,  which  were  just  breaking  the  soil. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Hogg's  new  seedling  verbenas. 
We  did  not  see  any  very  extra  specimens,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
pronounce  them  fine  kinds.  V.  I)rumm6ndi  was  just  coming  up 
from  seeds.  Another  variety,  still  different  from  the  V.  Arran- 
idna^  so  caHed,  appears  to  promise  better  than  the  latter.  The 
whole  number  now  grown  by  Mr.  Hogg  is  eight,  viz: 

V,  Aubleiia 

—  sp.  new  scarlet, 

—  sp.  not  named;  of  a  deep 
purplish  tint,  in  habit 
like  r.  Tweediedna. 


V,  cbamsdrifolia 

—  Tweediedna 

—  multifida 

—  Arrantdna 

—  Drummondi 


These,  with  the  F*.  incisa  in  Mr.  Thorburn's  collection, 
make  mne  very  desirable  species,  already  in  our  gardens.  All 
but  the  V.  incisa  we  found  growing  here  in  one  bed;  but  the 
plants  had  been  turned  out  only  a  short  time,  and  had  but  just  be- 
gun to  show  a  few  clusters  of  flowers.  They  are  all  beautiful 
and  valuable  additions. 

In  the  garden  the  herbaceous  and  other  plants  were  looking  well, 
and  flowering  abundantly.  The  roses  were  past  their  prime,  and  of- 
fered but  few  good  specimens.  But  the  display  must  have  been  tru- 
ly elegant  here,  a  few  days  previous.    Mr.  Hogg  has  quite  a  num- 
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ber  of  tree  roses,  though  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  an  exten- 
sive lot  which  he  imported,  and  most  of  which  he  sold  last  sea- 
son.    We  had  no  time  to  go  over  them  and  procure  the  names. 

We  also  noticed  a  bed  of  petunias  of  different  varieties,  rais- 
ed from  seeds  received  from  Mr.  Tweedie  ;  some  of  them  were 
very  large  and  brilliant.  The  Grevilie  rose,  which  we  noticed 
last  season,  was  blooming  in  great  beauty. 

Broomley  Vale^  Mr.  LowdVsj  June  i6th.  This  fine  place, 
which  we  have  not  visited  for  some  time,  we  found  in  its  usually 
excellent  condition.  In  the  green-house,  which  was  tolerably 
well  filled  with  various  plants,  we  noticed  many  very  pretty  things. 
Plants  of  Calceolaria  integrif61ia  were  extremely  showy.  Al- 
strcem^ria  PeUgrina  and  Flos  Martini,  both  bad  thrown  up  strong 
stems,  which  were  terminated  with  fine  clusters  of  flowers.  Fer- 
b^na  Tweediedna  and  Arrantdna  (both  lately  added)  had  just 
commenced  flowering.  Many  other  pretty  things  were  blooming, 
but  the  most  beautiful  display  was  two  pots  of  the  C^reus  spe- 
ciosissimus,  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  one 
standing  in  the  stove,  but  both  together  showing  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  buds  and  blossoms.  On  one  small  shoot,  four  fully 
expanded  and  large  flowers  were  out  last  week.  This  species 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  cactus  tribe,  and 
as  it  is  very  easily  grown,  and  well  adapted  for  the  parlor,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  oftener  in  bloom.  C.  grandifldra,  two 
fine  old  plants  of  which,  with  upwards  of  a  dozen  buds  each, 
will  be  nearly  or  quite  in  flower  early  in  July,  and  present  a 
splendid  sight;  probably  two  or  three  of  the  blossoms  will  open 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  present  a  grand  display.  All  these 
plants  are  in  good  soil,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  pot  Mr.  Low- 
ell has  applied  ground  bones.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
new  plants  brought  home  by  Mr.  Lowell,  there  was  little  to  no- 
tice in  the  stove.  The  old  fig  tree  standing  in  the  border  bad 
upon  it  a  good  crop  of  figs.  It  has  borne  four  in  one  year. 
The  fine  cofiee  tree  had  been  cut  completely  in,  and  had  but  just 
begun  to  throw  out  its  new  shoots. 

The  garden  looks  well.  Here  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  buckthorn  hedge  we  have  ever  seen;  it  has  not  been  plant- 
ed but  five  years,  and  is  now  one  mass  of  thick,  beautiful  foliage, 
forming  a  dense  mass,  through  which  no  animal  would  make  an  at- 
tempt to  pass.  Those  who  doubt  the  eflicacy  of  the  buckthorn 
in  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier  against  cattle,  will,  after  see- 
ing this,  throw  aside  all  such  doubts.  For  ourselves  we  believe 
it  to  be  perfectly  secure.  This  strip  of  hedging  to  which  we 
now  allude,  is  that  which  encloses  the  kitchen  garden  from  the 
rest  of  the  grounds;  it  does  so  efiectually,  and  in  the  regularity 
of  its  growth,  and  the  deep  green  of  its  foliage,  forms  a  pleasing 
object,  where  it  is  desirable  to  hide  objectionable  parts  of  the 
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garden  from  view.  We  were  astonished  when  Mr.  Lowell  in- 
formed us  that  this  hedge  was  planted  in  the  middle  of  June^  and 
with  perfect  success.  The  ground  was  well  prepared,  and  the 
plants  were  taken  up  and  immediately  set  out,  without  scarcely 
a  delay  in  their  growth  of  a  day.  The  buckthorn  is  very  tena- 
cious of  Ufe,  and  from  the  great  abundance  of  its  fine  fibrous 
roots,  may  be  transplanted  safely  at  almost  any  time  in  the  spring 
from  April  to  June.  To  those  who  are  about  planting  hedges, 
we  would  recommend  the  buckthorn  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  been  trying  an  experiment,  this  season,  of  ma- 
nuring the  ground  allotted  to  the  growth  of  dahlias,  with  crushed 
or  ground  bones,  fermented  and  mixed  with  other  manure,  and 
dug  into  the  soil.  The  effect  has  been  good  to  all  appearance: 
the  plants  were  at  this  time  two  feet  highland  exhibited  a  thrifti- 
ness  of  growth  and  an  exuberance  of  foliage  quite  different  from 
dahlias  under  ordinary  management.  The  great  benefit  arising 
from  the  use  of  ground  bones  to  most  crops  has  been  fully  tested 
in  England,  and  is  just  about  being  appreciated  here;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  the  dahlia  is  a  plant  which  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  its  use.  We  hope,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  Mr.  Lowell  will 
do  us  the  kindness  to  send  us  the  results  of  his  interesting  exper- 
iments. We  have  spoken  in  another  place,  of  the  plains  which 
Mr.  Lowell  brought  home  with  him  from  the  West  Indies;  among 
those,  however,  which  we  mentioned,. we  forgot  to  name  several 
kinds  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  the  lime,  of  which  he  has  sev- 
eral pretty  plants,  all  doing  very  well.  A  considerable  number 
of  pine-apples,  standing  in  a  two  light  frame,  looked  very  well. 
The  bringing  out  of  the  various  plants  which  we  have  enumerat- 
ed, is  another  of  the  many  beneficial  services  which  Mr.  Low- 
ell has  performed,  and  for  which  both  the  floriculturist  and  hor- 
ticulturalist  is  deeply  indebted  to  him.  If  other  individuals  who 
visit  foreign  countries,  were  to  feel  a  tenth  part  of  the  interest 
which  actuated  Mr.  Lowell,  our  gardens  would  soon  contain 
many  of  the  treasures  which  undoubtedly  might  be  added,  and 
for  which,  we  have  to  look  to  England  for  a  supply. 

Seat  of  Col.  Perkins y  Brookline, — Since  we  were  here,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1836,  the  new  house  which  we 
then  noticed  as  about  to  be  built  has  been  completed  and  put 
into  operation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  structures  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.  Every  part  is  thoroughly  built,  and 
both  the  wood  work  and  masonry  have  been  put  up  in  a  strong 
and  workmanlike  manner.  At  some  future  time,  if  it  answers 
the  expectations  for  which  it  was  erected,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
procure  a  drawing  of  it  for  our  Magazine.  We  found  grapes 
planted  in  the  pit  to  be  trained  up  to  a  trellis,  and  others  grow- 
ing in  the  space  between  the  two  walls,  to  run  up  the  rafters,  for 
successive  crops.    Those  in  the  pits  will  be  brought  forward  so 
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as  to  prodace  their  fruit  in  March  or  April;  and  by  introdacing 
those  into  the  house,  from  time  to  time,  which  are  laid  into  the 
space  between  the  two  front  walls,  a  succession  of  fruit  will  be 
obtained  the  whole  year.  On  the  bark  wall  are  shelves  for  pots 
of  strawberry  plants,  of  which  Mr.  Cowan  informed  us  he  had 
several  hundred  the  past  winter,  and  from  which  he  had  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit.  In  the  pits  were  growing  melon  vines,  which 
were  producing  an  abundance  of  fine  melons. 

The  crop  of  grapes  and  peaches  in  the  graperies,  green-house 
and  peacheries,  is  immense,  and  we  never  saw  the  vines  in  better 
condition*  None  of  the  compartments  were  brought  forward 
very  early  this  year,  and,  consequently,  no  ripe  fruit  has  yet  been 
obtained.  A  few  Frontignac  grapes,  in  the  green-house,  were 
beginning  to  ripen  off. 

In  the  forcing  ground  the  hot-beds  and  frames  were  filled  with 
cucumbers,  melons,  &c.,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  young 
plants  to  the  mature  vines.  We  had  scarcely  time,  from  our 
hasty  call,  to  walk  round  the  garden. 
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ExhibiHonB  of  the  Rotfal  Society  and  Central  Sehaol  of  HortieuUwne 
and  Agriculture. — The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place 
OD  Saturday,  March  17th,  at  the  Ej^yptiaa  Hall,  and  presented  an  as- 
semblage of  horticultural  productions  hardly  ever  before  equalled. 
Among  the  curiosities,  were  our  old  acquaintance  the  Cycas  revoiC^ta, 
which  now  shows  its  fruit  very  distinctly;  a  magnificent  plant  of  B&nk- 
sfaserrata,  fourteen  feet  high,  in  bloom;  and  a  most  gigantic  ^^cimen 
of  J^ckcia  dectirrens,  whose  golden  blossoms  reached  to  the  glass  dome 
of  the  building,  twenty-two  ( !)  feet  high.  These  three  botanical  curi- 
osities remained  the  whole  week  in  view.  Camellias  in  abundance  and 
variety;  a  very  beautiful  show  of  orchidaceous  plants,  collections  of 
stove  and  green-house  specimens,  cucumbers,  French  beans,  asfiaragus, 
monstrous  cabbages,  mushrooms,  fruit,  &c.  &,c.  But  the  grand  attrac- 
tions were  the  baskets  of  flowers  for  Her  Majesty. 

The  competitors  for  the  gold  medal,  were  Mr.  Dunsford,  gardener  to 
Baron  Dimsdale,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Battersea,  Mr.  Graves  of  Stratford, 
and  Mr.  Upright  of  Mordan.  The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Dunsford,  and  silver  medals  to  the  others.  A  large  silver  medial  was 
also  awarded  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  for  a  bouquet  for  the  Queen,  and  it 
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was  a  very  beautiful  production,  containing — ^thon^h  very  ^mall — ^nnore 
tban  forty  varieties  of  flowers.  The  cut  camellins  for  the  Queen  were 
very  fine,  comprising  C.  j.  Donkela^rt,  Kew  Blush,  Cnrdinal,  fimbrikta, 
Chandlert,  ^legans,  punctkta,  ColvilUt,  coron^ta,  myrtifdlia,  Lady 
Hume's  blush  and  Welb&uki.  Numerous  prizes  were  awarded  for  ca- 
mellias, green-bouse,  bot-bouse,  orchidHceous  and  other  plants. 

The  seventh  uionibly  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  31,  when 
another  splendid  display  was  made,  and  numerous  prizes  awarded. 

Early  Purple  Guigne  Cherry. — Grafts  of  this  variety  were  distribut- 
ed at  the  March  meeting  of  tlie  London  Horticultural  Society.  This 
variety  is  figured  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Transaeiions  of  the  Society. 
It  is  stated  to  be  "one  of  the  very  earliest  of  all  known  early  cherries, 
coming  into  perfection  as  soon  as  the  early  May.    It  is  of  very  ifood 

3uality,  and  equal  to  the  best  known  cherries,  for  all  purposes."    {Hort. 
our,) 

We  hope  ere  long  to  present  our  readers  with  an  article  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cherry.  It  is  a  fruit  not  duly  appreciated  by  our  horti- 
culturists, and  hut  little  eflbrt  is  made  to  introduce  into  our  gardens  the 
best  kinds.  We  shall  then  offer  such  observations  as  we  hope  will  in- 
duce cultivators  to  givQ  them  more  attention.*— ii^ci. 

Propagalina:  trees  by  cuttings. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  a  communicaiion  was  read  from  Mr.  Knight,  the 
venerable  president,  ufion  the  propagation  of  trees  from  cuttings  in  the 
summer.  It  was  usually  done  with  deciduous  trees  in  the  autumn,  win- 
ter, or  spring;  whilst  in  the  summer,  when  the  cuttings  were  in  foliage, 
they  would  rarely  mature,  and  soon  die.  At  tbi.-^  time  two  different  op- 
erations were  going  on,  the  mature  leaves  absorbing  carbon,  and  the 
young  throwing  it  off;  this  was  ascertained  by  the  earlier  laborers  in 
pneumatic  chemistry,  who  ascertained  that  in  spring  the  germinating 
leaves  vitiate  the  atmosphere.  The  experiments  which  he  had  per- 
formed with  the  elm,  were  with  the  slender  shoots  of  the  stem  in  July, 
reduced  to  one  inch  and  put  in  pots,  in  [on]  the  flue  of  a  hot-house,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  80^.  Water  was  given,  but  so  that  the  lower 
leaves  were  not  wetted;  and  the  experiment  had  also  succeeded  with 
the  mulberrv,  and  appeared  suitable  for  almost  every  tree,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fir.  1  he  cuttings  presented  a  seedling-like  appearance, 
the  bud  appearing  like  a  plumale  and  the  leaf  as  the  cotyledon.  He  al- 
so considered  that  this  plan  would  do  for  the  camellia. — Id. 

London  Horticultural  Society. — This  society  held  one  of  its  regular 
exhibitions  on  the  6th  of  March,  when  a  variety  of  beautiful  produc- 
tions were  exhibited.    The  following  are  some  of  the  more  interesting. 

The  most  remarkable  plants  were  the  epacriscs,  which,  though  once 
very  difficult  of  cultivatiop,  are  now  brought  to  high  perfection.  Of 
these,  Mr.  Pratt  exhibited  two  specimens  of  E'pacris  impr^ssa,  E.  ptin- 
ffens,  and  £.  nivalis.  From  Mr.  Chandler,  a  new  variety,  a  seedliug  of 
£.  impr^ssa,  the  color  of  which,  some  of  the  petals  being  of  a  bright 
pink,  others  paler,  and  some  almost  white,  produced  a  very  beautiful 
effect  in  flower.  Mrs.  Lawrence  exhibited  E'pacris  campanulkta  var. 
rillbra  and  &lba;  two  specimens  of  E.  variabilis,  nivalis  and  impr^ssa. 
Prom  the  garden  of  Ladv  Antrobus,  were  E'pacris  pdngens,  E.  pungens 
var.  r6sea,  impr^ssa  an(l  nivalis.  [This  must  have  been  a  most  beautiful 
display  of  this  most  lovely  plant. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Chandler  exhibited  a  collection  of  camellias,  of  which  were  the 
following: — Cam^lWa  jap6nica  var.  Colvillu  [probably  the  Colvillu  ril- 
braofsome  catalogues,  Ed.]  pteoniflbra  6\egnns,  Colvillu  striata,  oapa- 
ver^ea,  anemonefl6ra  &lba,  epsom^nsis,  and  that  remarkable  Chinese 
variety,  Donkeladri. 

Many  other  fine  plants  were  exhibited  from  amateurs,  and  from  the 
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Society's  garden.    A  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chandler,  for  his 
seedling  epacris. 

March  Wth. — This  exhibition  was  not  so  interesting  as  the  last,  the 
only  very  showy  display  being  that  of  Mrs  Lawrence. 

Jivril  $d. — At  this  meeting  the  exhibition  was  very  fine.  Mr.  Pratt, 
garaener  to  Wm.  Harrison,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  the  wSck- 
cia  vestita,in  good  bloom,  the  graceful  plumes  of  yellow  blossoms  ren- 
dering it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  species.  There  was  also  a 
hybrid  rhododendron,  with  Erica  pellC^cida  and  ign^scens. 

Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  £d.  Antrobus,  exhibited  a  dish  of  Keen's 
seedling  strawberries,  and  a  brace  of  cucumbers.  Mr.  Smith  of  Nor- 
wich exhibited  the  following  camellias: — C.  ja])6nica  var.  Swe^tit,  co- 
r&llina,  Campb^IU'a,  Le^na  sup^rba,  and  Victoria  antwerpi^nsis;  also  a 
cut  specimen  of  i^hodod^adron  arb6reum.  Mrs.  Marryatt  exhibited 
some  fine  plants,  among  others  the  Epim^dium  graudifl6rum  from  Ja- 
pan, a  haniy  species  in  England.  From  the  gardens  were  contributed  a 
basket  of  camellias,  including  C.  jap6nica  var.  imbrickta,  Colvillit,  and 
Press's  Eclipse;  also  the  Lov^a  lateritia,  [noticed  in  another  page.] 

Jlpril  Xlin, — At  this  meeting  Mr.  Flannagen,  of  Stove  Hill,  exhibited 
a  brace  of  cucumbers  grown  in  a  three-light  frame,  and  heated  by  dung; 
and  Mr.  Alnutt  one  of  equal  size,  not  grown  by  heated  manure,  but  in 
a  green-house  [?]  or  pit,  the  plant  suspended  from  the  trellis  of  the  ceil- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  exhibited  an  extensive  collection,  comprising  several 
New  Holland  and  Cape  plants.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  lat- 
ter was  a  specimen  of  £rica  aristata  mkjor,  with  £.  transp&rens,  sca- 
briiiscula  and  carinita;  also,  among  other  platits,  JSuphdrbia  Jacquince- 
ftbra^  Sinnfngta  viol^cea  and  Camellia  jap6nica  imbrickta,  althsBaefldra 
and  C.  reticul&ta.  From  the  Society's  garaen,  Blbes  sanguineum,  and  a 
dark  variety  and  B.  tenuifldrum;  also  the  following  camellias,  C.  retio- 
nlkta,  and  C.  jap6nica  var.  Colvillu,  imbrickta,  ami  fimbri^ta.  Nume- 
rous other  plants  were  also  exhibited. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Slough  exhibited  a  specimen  of  G^snera  Pultense^a,  a 
very  fine  stove  plant,  easily  raised  from  seeds.  A  prize  was  awarded 
for  this. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Society  was  to  be  held  on  the  first  of  May. 
— (/rf.) 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs  exhibition  of  auricu- 
las, took  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  on  May  5td,  when  the 
following  medals  were  to  be  awarded : — 

Best  green  edged  auricula: — First  prize,  £S;  second,  S0«;  third,  15«; 
fourth,  10s. 

Best  grey  edged: — First  prize,  £3;  second,  80«;  third,  15«;  fourth,  lOs. 

Best  white  edge: — First  prize,  SOs;  second,  155;  third,  10<. 

Self: — First  prize,  30»;  second,  15*;  third,  IO5. 

Collections:— First  prize,  £3;  second,  30«;  third,  I&5;  fourth,  10s, 

A  splendid  display  of  this  beautiful  flower  was  probably  made. — {Id.) 

Hearts-ease  or  Pansies. — The  Royal  Society  offered  prizes  at  a  late 
exhibition,  for  this  beautiful  flower,  on  condition  that  if  a  single  flower 
in  the  whole  collection  had  been  pressed  or  artificially  flattened,  it 
should  disqualify  the  collection  for  a  prize,  even  if  it  was  the  best.  Tho 
trickery  of  exhibitors  has  become  so  common,  that  gentlemen  and  ama- 
teurs stand  no  chance  to  compete  with  experienced  growers,  unless  the 
flowers  are  entered  under  sucn  a  provision.  It  is  folly  to  pretend  by 
artificial  means  to  press  and  flatten  blooms,  so  as  to  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  naturally  growing  so  exactly,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  re- 
form begin  so  soon.  All  the  art  necessary  is  in  the  cultivation,  and  not 
in  the  dressing  or  the  manufacture  of  the  flower;  and  such  practices  should 
be  checked  as  speedily  as  possible. — Id, 
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Self-reguhiing  Ventilator ^  for  horiicultwalhuild%ng$. — Messrs.  Daft 
of  Birmingham  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  of 
Florists  and  Amateurs,  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  self-regulat- 
ing ventilator,  for  horticultural  buildings  and  other  places,  where  an 
uniformity  of  temperature  is  required.  The  construction  and  principle 
of  the  model,  is  that  of  the  simplest  form  of  the  merometer  for  indicat- 
ing the  degree  of  expansion  of  metals,  and  which,  as  is  well  known,  can 
be  extended  to  an  extremely  minute  division.  It  consists  merely  of  a 
cylindrical  metallic  bar,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  a  double  lev- 
er; the  expansion  of  the  metal,  even  in  the  most  trifling  degree,  causes 
this  to  act  upon  a  pin  which  raises  a  trap  door.  This  arrangement  is 
placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  the  bar  may  be  agented  to 
act  at  the  impression  of  any  required  degree  of  heat:  so  that  when  the 
room  has  arrived  at  the  desired  maximum,  the  opening  of  the  door  will 
retain  it  at  that  temperature.  The  action  of  the  model  which  was  reg- 
ulated, so  that  the  door  opened  from  the  heat  of  the  hand  by  merely 
placing  it  upon  the  cylindrical  bar,  ^ave  much  satisfaction;  and  the  on- 
ly practical  difficulty  attendant  on  its  use,  was  considered  to  be  in  the 
probable  derangement  by  oxidate  air,  or  from  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  was  remarked,  that  its  introduction  into  the  stove  or  hot-house 
must  be  very  desirable,  by  keeping  the  place  always  at  a  required  tem- 
perature, obviating  the  chance  of  anv  injury  to  plants,  either  from  care- 
lessness or  accident  on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  whilst  its  application 
to  a  variety  of  other  purposes  are  singular  and  important.  The  Ade- 
laide medal  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Daft,  for  their  inge- 
nious invention.    {Hort.  Jour,) 

The  Slimy  Cfruby  Blennoc&rpa  Seldndria. — Having  suffered  ex- 
tremely from  this  insect,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  receipt  for  compos- 
ing a  mixture,  which  I  found  effectual  to  destroy  it,  on  upwards  of  two 
hundred  trees  under  my  care,  which  were  more  or  less  affected,  some 
of  the  trees  being  literally  covered  with  insects.  Before  giving  the  re- 
ceipt, it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  I  find  a  decoction  of  artichoke 
leaves,  so  useful  for  mixing  with  other  ingredients,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  insects,  that  I  always  keep  some  of  it  in  readiness  for  thai  pur- 
pose. 

The  receipt  is  as  follows: — To  thirty  gallons  of  water  add  a  peck  of 
quick-lime;  afler  standing  a  few  hours,  pour  it  gently  off,  to  prevent 
any  of  the  sediment  mixing  with  the  liquid,  (as  that  would  give  the 
trees  an  unsightly  appearance:)  add  two  pounds  soap,  one  pound  sul- 
phur, (to  be  well  mixed  with  the  soap  before  dissolving  it,)  two  gallons 
of  the  decoction  of  artichoke  leaves,  and  one  of  tobacco  liquor.  After 
mixing  the  ingredients  properly,  apply  it  to  the  trees  with  Read's  hy- 
draulic syringe,  or  any  other  garden  engine,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
third  of  the  mixture  to  two  thirds  pure  water.  The  best  time  to  apply 
it  is  from  three  to  seven  o'clock,  P.  M.,  after  a  fine  dry  day,  or  between 
five  and  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  no  dew  having  fallen  the  previous  evening. 

From  two  to  six  washings  will  be  found  sufficient  to  clear  the  trees; 
and  if  the  mixture  be  used  on  those  not  infected,  it  will  be  found  a  great 
means  of  preventing  them  from  becoming  so. 

To  make  a  decoction  of  artichoke  leaves,  I  take  one  quarter  of  a 
hundred  weight,  (twenty-eight  pounds,)  of  leaves,  and  boil  tbero  in 
twelve  gallons  of  water  for  hair  an  hour,  then  strain  it  off,  let  it  stand 
till  cold,  and  barrel  it  to  be  used  aa  wanted*     (J.  M.  IL  S,  in  Oard, 


V. 


[We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  precise  character 
of  this  insect,  but  presume  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  slugs, 
which  infest  the  cherry  trees  and  rose  bushes  in  our  wardens.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  coltivators  and  otfaere,  who  are  trouMed  with  the  slag, 
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to  try  the  above  method  of  def^troying,  those  at  least,  which  infest  the 
rose  bushes?  In  some  places  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  completely  «le- 
slroy  every  leaf.  AVe  shall  be  gfad  to  learn  the  result  of  any  experi- 
ments made  with  this  composition,  and  we  would  recommend  a  thorough 
trial  of  it.— £rf.] 

Ribes  specibsum.  This  beautiful  species,  together  with  nearly  all  the 
others,  suffered  very  much  from  the  inclemency  of  the  last  winter.  In 
many  gardens  the  plants  standing  out  were  totally  destroyed.  Previ- 
ously ft  had  been  considered  as  very  hardy.  The  R,  sanguineurn  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  one  which  stood  uninjured.     {Hort.  Jour.) 


Art.  II.    Domesiie  Notices. 

Public  Garden. — Since  our  last  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  subscrib- 
ers to  the  public  garden,  another  meeting  has  been  held,  at  which,  the 
committee  chosen  to  solicit  subscriptions  reported  progress.  The 
amount  subscrilied  was  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  corpora- 
tion was  immediately  organized  by  the  choice  of  officers,  viz:  five  trus- 
tees to  represent  them  until  the  first  Monday  in  October  next.  Horace 
Gray,  Samuel  A.  Elliot,  Cha.<i.  P.  Curtis,  Geo.  Durracott,  and  J.  £.  Tes- 
cheinacher,  were  chosen.  The  subscription  pa])ers  are  still  open,  and 
we  hope  there  will  yet  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  inter- 
ested enough  in  this  excellent  project,  to  come  forward  and  fill  up  the 
sum  wanted  to  commence  the  work  in  a  proper  manner.  We  presume 
operations  will  not  be  commenced  until  the  ensuing  fall.  The  idea  sug- 
gested by  one  gentleman  of  running  a  plough  through  the  soil,  to  mark 
out  the  outline  of  the  walks,  and  then  plant  dahlias  in  the  borders,  which 
we  thought,  at  the  time,  visionary,  has  been  abandoned.  It  will  require 
more  labor  and  expense  than  many  are  aware  of  to  put  the  grounds  La 
a  fit  condition  for  planting. — Ed. 

Kirr'iA  japdniea,  (Q6r chorus japbnica)  stood  out  the  last  winter  with- 
out the  least  protection  whatever,  and  not  a  single  shoot  was  destroyed. 
It  is  now,  (June  1st,)  displaying  its  golden  blossoms,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  border  at  this  early  season.  It  is  the  first  time 
for  several  winters,  that  the  shoots  have  not  l>epn  killed  to  the  ground. 
Its  exemption  from  such  injurjr  is  good  evidence  of  the  mildness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  little  destruction  it  has  caused  among  plants  general- 
ly rons^idered  only  half  hardy. — Ed, 

Seedling  Pinks. — Mr.  £.  S.  Payne  of  Lowell  has  sent  us  two  or  three 
specimens  of  seedling  pinks,  one  of  which,  called  Payne's  Beauty,  ap- 
pears to  possess  the  properties  of  a  fine  fiower.  '* Unfortunately,"  says 
Mr.  Payne,  in  his  letter  to  us,  <'my  garden  has  been  broken  into,  and  my 
best  pinks  stolen,  and  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  sending  you  such  as 
the  thieves  were  pleased  to  leave."  The  specimen  was,  however,  a  very 
ffood  one.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  cultivation  of  the  pink  has 
been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Payne,  and  we  hope  he  will,  another  year,  send 
us  some  of  his  best  varieties  when  in  their  best  state.  A  taste  for  gar- 
dening is  rapidly  spreading  in  Lowell,  and  those  of  our  friends  there 
who  are  lovers  of  the  pink,  should  call  and  see  Mr.  Payne's  plants.  The 
seeds,  Mr.  Payne  states^  were  procured  in  England. — Ed. 
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Art.  III.     Essex  County  Natural  History  Society, 

Floral  Exhibitions.—Salem,  June  20/A,  1888.  The  Essex  Counter 
Natural  History  Society,  as  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  has 
for  a  few  years  past  l)een  in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  its  more  pre* 
cise  and  scientific  pursuits,  an  occasional  floricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibition,  at  those  seasons  when  the  beauties  of  the  garden,  the  flower 
border,  and  the  orchard,  seem  to  invite  a  more  particular  attention  to 
their  respective  merits.  This  institution,  whose  cabinets  and  scene  of 
operation  are  in  the  neighboring  city,  has  been  unobtrusively  and  silent- 
ly working  its  way,  under  various  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  and 
by  the  efforts  of  a  iew,  deeply  interested  in  the  branches  of  science,  has 
created  or  excited  a  taste  for  the  studies  of  nature.  To  aid  its  cause, 
and  to  effect  its  aim,  viz.  the  promotion  of  a  stricter  attention  to  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  country,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  go  out  of  the 
usual  routine  of  other  and  older  institutions,  and  to  gather  here  and 
there,  amid  the  varieties  of  botany,  a  few  gems  of  its  sister  science,  hor- 
ticulture. Occasional  an()  periodical  exhibitions  of  the  varieties  of  the 
native  flora  of  the  vicinity,  mingled  with  the  choice  and  exc^uisite  em- 
bellishments of  the  parterre,  the  green-house,  and  the  little  private  flow- 
er border  attached  to  individual  dwellings,  have  elicited  universal  ap- 
probation, and  called  toother  the  grave  and  gay,  the  sober  and  reflec- 
tive, the  beauty  and  fashion,  the  citizen,  and  the  visitant  stranger  of  the 
city.  It  has  excited  a  laudable  enterprise  among  amateur  florists,  and 
drawn  out  many  a  new  admirer  of  nature  and  its  works.  Where,  twen- 
ty years  ago,  in  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  abundant  means,  one,  or  at 
the  most,  two  green-houses,  could  be  found,  and  the  expansion  of  that 
queenly  flower  of  night,  the  C6reus  grandifl6rus,  could  cause  a  sensation 
not  forgotten  at  the  present  day,  now  may  be  seen  structures  of  all  sizes 
for  the  successful  treatment  of  foreign  species,  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  the  other  uses  to  which  glazed  roofs  and  anthracite  flues  and  hot 
water  pipes  are  severally  applied.  The  fine  prototype  of  the  C&ctesB 
above  mentioned,  now  finds  many  a  rivHl  in  superb  plants  of  more  daz- 
zling and  less  evanescent  charms,  grown  with  a  skill  which  can  foretell 
the  certainty  of  floral  splendor  and  the  result  of  proper  cultivation. 
One  would  scarcely  think  of  inspecting  a  thermometer  in  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  winter,  when  his  eyes  are  now  dazzled  by  countless  ge- 
raniums and  delicate  roses,  and  ivory  petalled  camellias,  and  nodding  cy- 
clamens, in  almost  every  vvindow  before  which  his  accustomed  walk 
leads  him;  while  again  he  is  agreeably  surprised  oftentimes  at  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  ere  he  dreams  of  vernal  breezes,  when  he  perchance 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  golden  narcissa  and  pure  white  snowdrops,  peep- 
ing from  the  decayed  foliage  before  many  a  private  mansion.  Persons 
of  observation  have  frequently  remarked  the  increasing  taste  which  has 
spread  among  its  citizens  within  a  few  years;  a  taste,  who  shall  say 
otherwise  than  laudable  and  refined?  To  what  extent  this  ma^  be  at- 
tributed to  the  formation  and  encouragement  of  the  County  Society,  we 
do  not  feel  prepared  to  say,  becaase  other  and  kindred  causes  have  been 
coincident  and  eflectual.  Still,  the  very  fact  that  each  season  evinces  a 
new  and  laudable  zeal  in  the  general  interest,  (as  the  occasional  reports 
of  the  society  will  show,)  leads  us  to  consider  such  eflbrts  as  promotive 
of  good. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  as  an  introduction  to  the  annexed  re- 
turns made  to  this  Magazine,  of  the  two  first  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  of 
the  present  year.  The  citizens  of  Salem  desire  no  competition  with 
others,  in  their  floricultural  pursuits;  sufficient  to  them  are  the  pure  grat- 
ifications of  floriculture.    Should  their  gardens  contain  not  so  choice  an 
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exhibition  of  particular  flowers,  e.  g.  the  tulip  and  its  varieties,  we  are 
fully  sensible  that  it  cannot  be  owing  to  any  want  of  numbers,  or  excel- 
lence of  sorts,  or  amount  of  expense,  but  to  other,  perhaps  unavoida- 
ble circumstances,  which  rendered  their  culture  or  arrangement  inferior. 

We  have  thus  casually  alluded  to  the  late  (newspaper)  competition 
and  rivalry,  between  the  tulip  beds  of  two  gentlemen  well  known  as 
amateurs  in  fine  flowers.  Personally  acquainted  as  we  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  both,  we  fear  no  offence  in  these  remarks.  To  the  ur- 
banity and  liberality  of  one,  we  feel  indebted  for  many  an  introduction 
and  acquaintance  to  and  with  choice  and  charming  plants.  With  the 
private  feelings  of  the  other,  nothing  like  rivalry  could  be  sympathetic. 
We  only  trust  and  believe  that  good  will  always  result  from  such  com- 
petition, and  by  such  personal  efforts  the  cause  of  floriculture  will  be 
signally  advanced. 

Wednesday^  June  SiOih, — The  first  exhibition  of  the  season  was  held 
in  the  Halls  of  the  Society,  at  11,  A.  M.  The  following  were  some  of 
the  plants  shown,  and  their  contributors. 

Bounuets  of  Martagon  lilies,  roses,  loniceras,  tradescantias,  &c.  &c., 
from  Mrs.  R.  Brookhouse. 

Bouquets  of  Lysimi^chia,  Digitklis,  Lonicera,  lilies,  &c.,  from  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Treadwell. 

Bouquets  of  Scotch  and  moss  roses,  phaesant-eyed  pinks,  Potentflla 
form6sa  and  w^ristoldchia  Sipho,  from  John  C.  Lee. 

Ps^bnia  Hilmett,  roses,  the  moss,  provins,  Rulandia  and  double  Scotch, 
Phl6x  suav^olens,  Slc.  &,c.,  from  J.  M.  Ives.  Roses;  Burgundy,  Scotch, 
damask  and  white.  Petunia  nyctaginifl6ra,  Gerknium  stri&tum,  «^ntirrhi- 
num  mkjus,  and  varieties,  Philad^Iphuscoronkria,  i>elphinium  elktum, 
Martagon  lilies,  &,c.,  from  Wm.  J.  Richardson. 

A  basket  of  choice  flowers  beautifully  arranged,  among  which'were 
fine  pelargoniums, — Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Macranthon,  Triumph,  &c., 
(well  grown,)  seedlinc:  calceolarias,  Tropee^olum  atrosangdineum.  Pe- 
tunia phcenfcia,  i  Vis,  Ranunculi,  &c.,  from  W.  W.  Palfrey.  A  bouquet 
of  several  flowers,  from  George  D.  Phippen. 

Several  varieties  of  pelargoniums,  (geraniums,)  Martagon  lilies  of 
great  beauty,  delphinium  ajacis,  fl.  pi.,  Calceolkria  corymhdsa  and  C. 
var.  Grand  Sultan,  Cdreus  speciosissimus,  and  C.  var.  new  scarlet,  Psb- 
bnia  Whitl^Jt,  Hdmeit,  frkgrans,  Reevesu  and  Richardson's  albifld- 
ra,  (Reev^su  we  esteem  one  of  the  best  new  double  varieties,  of  ex- 

Suisite  tints;)  roses — Mary  Stuart,  Lee's  crimson  Perfection,  Rivers's 
reorge  IV,  new  beautiful  provins,  glori6sa  sup^rba,  noire,  Proserpiue, 
Ventori's  superb,  Edenberger,  delicatesse,  belle  Aurore,  delicieuse, 
Roxelane,  pink  Boursalt,  Grand  Pompadour,  from  F.  Putnam. 

The  following  fine  herbaceous  plants,  viz:  Podalyria  austrklis,  Ams6- 
m'a  «alicif6lia,  A.  Iatif6lia,  visckria  and  4lba,  O'robus  purpilreus,  O.  ni- 
ger,  Phl6x  suav^olens  Corydklis  form6sa,  jDict&mnus  nlbra  and  61ba, 
Tormentilla  r^ptans,  fl.  pi.,  Fumkria  speci6sa,  Tradesc&ntia  vir^inica 
var.  r6sea,  ceerdlea  and  alba,  iSpirae^a  fihp^ndula,  fl.  pi.,  iSpirie^a  trifolik- 
ta,  Delphinium  sin^nse,  Lupinus  Marshal l»<inu«,  /i^speris  matron^lis, 
&lba,  fl.  pi.,  Dracoc^phalumaltai^nse,  Paednia  Whitl^jt,  P6ttsn,  Reev- 
dsu.  Pansies: — Radiata,  splendens.  Lord  Byron,  floribunda,  Mrs. 
Spang,  Yellow  Jacket,  Sir  W  alter  Scott,  Miss  Lawrence,  Monk's  splen- 
dens and  others.  Roses: — Bicolor,  Watt's  Celestial,  Cupid,  La  Beaute, 
Eblouissant,  belle  Liloise,  beaute  Ethereal,  Talma  nouveau,  Pourprele 
plus  magnifique,  HoUandoise,  Duchess  de  Berri,  Well's  China  cabbage, 
Adonis,  Harris's  Oniana,  gloria  mundi,  from  Jos.  S.  Cabot. 

A  few  native  plants  were  presented  bv  E.  S.  L,  Richardson,  viz: 
ILkXmia  angustifdlia,  J?ilbus  odorktus,  Thesium  umbellktum,  Potentllla 
arg^ntea,  Osmtinda  regklis,  Siambilcus  canadensis,  Arethilsa  ophiogloa- 
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floides,  K^rgM  virgfnica,  ^AacUpiM  quadiif51ia,  (var.,)  Achillea  millcff)- 
lia,  LysirnliAhia  quadrifdlia. 

By  Geo.  D.  rhippen;  Diervllla  canadensis,  Convall^ria  bif6Iiay 
Mitch^lla  ripens,  -with  flowers  of  the  present  year,  and  fruit  of  last, 
and  two  very  fine  plants  of  Sarrac^nia  purpiirea  under  cultivation  in 
pots. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  occurring  this  day,  the 
choice  of  officers  &c.,  the  reports  of  the  year,  the  progress  of  the  col- 
lections &c.,  filled  the  hour  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  At  half  past 
four  the  first  lecture  of  a  course  on  botany  was  delivered  to  a  private 
class,  by  John  Lewis  Russell,  at  which  were  present  many  strangers 
and  others  who  were  casually  introduced.  This  course  was  undertaken 
at  the  repeated  request  of  a  few  friends,  who  were  desirous  of  promot- 
ing among  themselves  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  lectures  are  to  be  eight  in  number, 
and  delivered  on  two  afternoons  of  each  week,  in  the  Society's  Rooms. 

June  37 <A. — In  consequence  of  the  approaching  National  Festival, 
when  the  season*  would  be  too  advanced,  and  as  the  exhibition  of  last 
week  was  considered  inadequate  to  the  perfect  and  full  show  of  roses, 
another  floricultural  display  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
this  day.  The  pyramidal  and  elegant  flower-stand  (designed  and  built 
by  a  florist,)  was  laden  with  the  exuberant  productions  of  Flora's  do- 
mains.   We  subjoin  in  detail,  a  catalogue  of  plants  and  contributors. 

Bouquets  of  Digitalis  purpurea  and  &lba,  Antirrhinum  mdjus,  lilies 
and  varieties,  Camp&nula  medium  of  great  perfection,  roses,  among 
which  was  a  semi-double  variety,  somewhat  of  the  damask  order,  flow- 
ering on  very  short  peduncles,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling,  from  Mrs. 
Wm.  Dean.  Bouquets  of  Lysimkchia  vulgaris,  Lonicera,  Digitalis 
purpiirea  and  41ba,  several  varieties  of  roses.  Campanula,  phloxes, 
sweet  Williams,  &c.  &c.,  from  Mrs.  J.  D.  Treadwell.  Similar  collec- 
tions of  garden  and  border  flowers  in  fine  condition,  from  Mrs.  R.  Brook- 
house. 

A  pretty  arranged  basket  of  many  interesting  native  and  garden  flow- 
ers, amon^  which  we  noticed  the  delicate  Gilia  tricolor,  and  the  curi- 
ous Cl&rkta  pulch^lla,  intermingled  with  roses,  &c.,  from  Miss  E.  Gard- 
ner. Mesembry&nthemum,  varieties  of  roses.  Calceolaria  corymbdsa,. 
Petiatia  phoenicea,  very  fine  clove  pinks,  and  ver>;  good  picotees,  from 
Wm.  F.  Gardner.  Moss  and  other  roses,  Ptebnia  Whitl^^'t,  &c.  &c., 
and  the  first  dahlia  of  the  season,  a  tolerable  specimen  of  Picta  formos- 
issima  (?),  from  Chas.  H.  Dodge.  Cldmatis,  tradescantia,  pinks,  gle- 
ditchias,  moss  roses  and  other  varieties,  from  John  C.  Lee. 

Bouquet  of  ffarden  flowers  with  the  following  native  plants,  viz:  K&l- 
mia  latif51ia  (trom  Manchester,)  and  K.  angustifdlia,  its  pretty  co-spe- 
cies, CucQbalas  Behevf,  Arethdsa  ophioglossoides,  Cymbidium  pulch^lla, 
Lysimkchin  verticillkta,  Sipirae^a  &lba,  &c.  &c.,  from  £.  S.  L.  Richard- 
son. Siambdcus  lacinikta  (a  fine  hardy  shrub,)  i?6sa  micrintha  and  car- 
olini^na  (under  cultivation,)  the  latter  having  almost  obliterated  its  spe- 
cific characters,  purple  Noisette,  Boursalt,  damnsk,  single  and  double 
white,  8lc.,  Amaryllis  Johns6ni,  Caprif61ium  Fraz^rt,  sempervirens, 
Periclymenum,  Phl6x  Listonti^na,  &c.,  from  J.  L.  Russell. 

Phlox  maculkta,  c&rnea,  suav^olens,  (Enoth^ra  Fraz^rt,  Pelphlnium 
sin^nse,  iSpirce^a  filip^ndula,  fl.  pi.,  Camp&nulaj9ersic8ef61ia  fl.  pi.,  do.  do. 
&Iba  fl.  pi.,  Lysimachia  vulgkns.  Clematis  alpina,  integrif61ia,  Pentst^ 
mon  disitklis,  Dracoc^phalum  Ruyschii^num,  argun^nse,  Ly thrum  sali- 
ckr'iB.,  Astr&ntia  minor,  Gladiolus  communis,  &c.  Paeonies — Whitl^Jt, 
Hiimen,  Reevdsu.  Pinks — Robertson's  Narcissa  (?),  Paisley  Reformer, 
Bow's  Claudius,  Wells's  seedling,  Davies's  Britannia,  Woofer's  George 
ly.  Smith's  Favorite,  Robertson's  Britannia,  Hunter's  Major  Shaw. 
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Boses — PoDsa  parfait .Watt's  Celestia,  Roi  de  Prusse,  Lee's  WellingtoD, 
Brennuscrick's  rose,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  Village  maid,  La  belle  Parisien, 
Snowball,  L'Ob^urit^,  Talma  oouveau,  Mobach,  (a  rival  of  the  next,) 
Rivera's  George  IV,  La  beaute  ehlouissant,  Leo|M>ldine  de  Napoleon, 
pourpre  le  plus  magnifique,  HullandoLse,  Attalaine  du  Bourbon,  margin- 
ed Hip,  Mount  Vesuvius,  belle  Liloise,  Due  d'Angouleme,  La  Tourtu- 
relle.  Duchess  de  Berri,  Waterloo  real,  KuitesoiT,  delicatesse,  maiden's 
blush,  Tuscany,  bicolor,  belle  Aurore,  raounculus,  Cupid;  thirty-four 
varieties,  from  Jos.  S.  Cabot. 

Fine  specimens  of  calceolaria,  pelargoniums,  A^reum  spl^ndens,  C^ 
reus  speciosissimus,  with  the  following  roses,  viz:  moss,  Rivers's  George 
IV,  Lee's  crimson  perpetual,  rouge  superbe,  Gen.  Kuitesoflf,  new  prov- 
ins,  cabbage  provins.  Flora's  riches,  Edenberger,  two  colored  mignonne, 
black  Merice,  Nigritienne,  Welch  provins,  L'Obecurite,  premier  noble, 
Grand  Pompadour,  bicolor,  l>elle  Aurore,  pourpre  mammoth  (?),  gloria 
mundi,  carmine,  Brussels,  black  Mogul,  L'Ombre  superbe,  mourning, 
negro  panachd,  Victoire,  nes^ro,  Pluto,  Marshal  Blucher,  Swisse,  Em- 
press of  France,  Imperial,  Ventori's  6U))erb,  gloria  superba,  European, 
maiden's  blush,  Asmodeus,  Eriophylla,  Singleton's  hundred  leafed,  deli- 
eatesse,  Roxelane,  petite  hundred  leaved;  forty-two  varieties,  from 
Messrs.  Putnam. 

The  following  variety  of  roses  from  J.  M.  Ives,  viz:  Swiss,  Proser- 
pine niger,  Tuscany,  Roxlandia,  Fanny  Parrard,  Vestre,  Bishop's,  moss 
provins,  Nonpareil,  Edenberger,  white  Ayrshire,  fl.  pi.,  garden  velvet, 
Garnier's  striped,  double  blush.  From  S.  Driver,  Jr.,  roses;  moss, 
European  maiden's  blush,  cabbage  and  royal  cabbage.  Bishop,  border, 
Goliah,  Lpdovicus,  Kuitesoff,  sable,  mottled,  Tuscany,  royal  purple. 
King  of  reds,  and  a  seedling. 

A  well  grown  cucumber  from  the  garden  of  J.  C.  Lee  was  on  the 
table,  some  cherries  ^unripe)  of  a  good  quality,  from  J.  M.  Ives,  called 
by  him.  Manning's  white  Bigarrau,  and  a  small  cluster  of  ripened  black 
Hamburg  grapes,  from  the  green-house  of  J.  F.  Allen.  A  full  attend- 
ance of  the  citizens  seemed  to  evince  much  interest  in  this  second  dis- 
play, and  many  encomiums  were  passed  on  the  collection  of  roses.  A 
splendid  day  and  all  other  circumstances  uniting  to  render  it  agreeable 
and  instructive. — X 


Art.  IV.    Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  Hall  under  the  Atheneiim,  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  of  three  dollars 
to  Wm.  Chalmers,  senior  gardener  to  Mrs  Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  for  the 
best  six  heads  of  early  cabbage,  grown  in  the  open  ground,  at  the  Soci- 
ety's intermediate  meeting  of  the  30th  May,  no  competition. 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  for  the 
best  display  of  plants  in  pots  that  evening  to  Wra.  Chalmers,  senior  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Stot,  who  exhibited  Cr4ssula  coccinea,  Ix6ra  cocciuea. 
Gloxinia  snecidsa,  G.  Candida,  Ornithdgalum  niveum,  Trach^lium  c»- 
rCdea,  Begonia  insignis,  Fuchsia  globdsa,  Finca  rdsea,   V.  &lba,  pelar- 
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ffoniums  of  various  sorts,  Ardisia  crenulkta,  Myrtus  plenoflura  (?), 
Lychnis  coron^ia,  A'juga  orientklis,  Taberneemonttina  coronkria,  car- 
nations, Lantkua  specidsa,  Pler6ma  hetrom&lla,  and  Gnaphklium  Iilcida. 

The  prenaium  for  the  best  six  pinks  was  awarded  to  Win.  Hobson, 
Kingsessing,  no  competition. 

The  premium  for  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  garden  roses  was  award- 
ed to  Robert  Buist,  who  exhibited  Reine  Caroline,  shell  rose,  Fairy  Par- 
asole,  royal  Portugal,  Broomly  rose,  Unique  white.  Queen  of  violets, 
white  moss,  cabbage  provins.  La  Negress,  Brown's  superb,  no  compe- 
tition. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bouquet  was  awarded  to  Wm.  Chalmers, 
senior  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  three  competitors;  like- 
wise an  honorary  premium  of  two  dollars  to  John  Sherwood,  Laurel 
Hill.     Mr.  S.  exhibited  a  fine  <Sddum,  name  unknown. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  following  premiums,  viz: 
for  the  best  early  lettuce,  not  less  than  ei^ht  heads,  grown  in  Pennsylva- 
Dia,to  Robert  Weston,  gardener  to  Mrs  Roland.  For  the  best  early  beets 
ffrown  in  Pennsylvania,  not  less  than  one  dozen  of  roots,  to  James  Bea- 
dle, gardener  to  Mr.  Norris,  Turner's  Lane.  For  the  best  early  beets 
grown  in  New  Jersey,  not  less  than  one  dozen  of  roots,  to  George  Rcid, 
ffardener  to  Henry  C.  Carev,  Burlington.  For  the  best  articholces,  not 
less  than  six  in  number,  to  Wm.  Chalmers,  senior  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot, 
Turner's  Lane.  For  the  best  early  potatoes  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  open  ground,  not  less  than  half  a  peck,  to  George  Esher,  Kidgeroad. 
And  for  the  best  bush  beans  grown  in  New  Jersey,  not  less  than  half  a 
peck,  to  Adam  Rice,  Burlington. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits  awarded  an  honorary  premium  of  three  dol- 
lars to  Wm.  Chalmers,  senior  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  Turner's  Lane, 
for  three  ouarts  Keen's  seedlint^  strawberry;  likewise  an  honorary  pre- 
mium of  three  dollars  to  J«  Smith,  gardener  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq., 
for  a  very  superior  and  uncommon  fine  display  of  grapes,  of  various 
kinds. 

McKenzie  &  Buchanan  exhibited  Gloxinia  grandifidra,  G.  speci6sa, 
G.  c&ndida,  Fdchsia  glob6sa  mkjor^  Calceolaria  integrif61ia,  pelargoni- 
ums. Lord  Denman,  Wheeldrti,  Diomede,  Adelina,  Hericartikntim,  pur- 
purea cserillea,  and  superbissima;  the  above  pelargoniums  were  cut 
flowers. 

James  Beadle,  Turner's  Lane,  exhibited  lettuce,  early  cabbage,  red 
turnip,  beets,  asparagus,  and  cucumbers. 

Wm.  Chalnaers  exnibited  «arly  cabbase,  artichokes,  lettuce,  red  tur- 
nip, beets,  tomatoes,  and  three  quarts  of  Keen's  seedling  strawberry. 

Thomas  Allen,  Burlington  Co.,  New  Jersev,  exhibited  some  very  fine 
seedling  cranberries  of  last  year's  growth,  in  fine  condition.  {We  should 
be  glad  to  receive  from  Mr.  Allen,  some  account  of  his  mode  of  culture. 
Ed,] 

John  Smith,  gardener  to  N.  Biddle,  Esq.,  exhibited  the  black  Ham- 
burgh grape,  the  white  sweet  water,  and  the  black  Frontignac,  in  a  pot. 
Many  of  the  bunches  of  the  black  Hamburgh  weighed  upwards  of  one 
pound  and  a  half,  the  grapes  uncommonly  large,  and  altogether  had  a 
most  enticing  appearance. 

R.  Buist  exhibited  some  very  fine  rhubarb. 

It  is  a  laudable  ambition  in  our  practical  gardeners  and  amateurs  to 
strive  for  the  prizes  at  the  monthly  meetings,  not  for  the  pecuniary  item 
that  is  awarded,  but  the  honor  in  producing  the  best  article  in  competi- 
tion. The  meeting,  although  not  so  interesting  as  the  last,  in  the  num- 
ber of  fine  exotics,  yet  those  exhibited  were  fine  specimens,  and  in  good 
order.  The  hardy  garden  roses  of  Mr.  Buist  were  very  fine,  and  many 
of  them  new  to  us;  the  flowers  were  large  and  well  formed,  notwith- 
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standing  the  great  beat,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  in  an  acces- 
sion of  8ome  of  the  most  superior  roses  in  the  country,  and  well  worth 
the  attention  of  every  lover  of  that  most  exquisite  of  all  flowers.  The 
Gloxinia  grandifl6ra,  as  the  name  implies,  has  a  large  pnle  blue  flower, 
very  showy,  and  a  very  fre^  flowerer,  and  is  a  new  plant  to  us.  The 
flne  appearance  of  Mr.  Biddle's  grapes,  especially  the  black  Hamburgh, 
e^Cceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  for  the  size  of  the 
grape«i,  as  well  as  the  bunches.  They  were  merely  a  specimen  of 
what  his  flne  gra|)ery  can  produce.  It  is  certainly  a  great  desideratum 
for  the  inflrm  in  hedlth  and  convalescent,  to  have  in  command  at  all 
times  such  delicate  and  sanitive  morceaus.  The  vegetables  were  good 
considering  the  backward  spring.  Mr.  Chalmers's  strawberries  were  un- 
commonly Gne;  after  seeing  them,  we  are  surprised  that  the  more  com- 
mon kinds  should  continue  to  lie  cultivated. — G.  JVaison,  Recording 
Secretary,  Philadelphia,  June  !25<A,  1838. 


Art.  V.    Retroipeetive  Criticism. 

Errata, — In  our  last,  p.  205,  in  our  remarks  to  the  article  of  Mr. 
Vose's,  for  the  "  L^Mbi  Berleae,^'  which  occurs  once  or  twice,  read 
the  **Mbe  Berlese,"  an  error  which  escaped  our  notice  in  the  hurry  of 
getting  to  press. 

Page  236,  in  the  list  of  China  roses  for  the  prize,  read  ^'Gloria  de 
Jardin,^^  for  "yelloxo  noisette.'^ 

Camillm  japonica  var.  Floyu, — Mr.  Editor:  In  your  last  Mn^azine 
of  Horticulture,  pages  203  to  206  inclusive,  there  is  a  notice  of  Camel- 
lia japdnica  var.  Fldyu,  by  the  Ablw^  Berlese,  translated  from  the  *9n- 
na  es  d^Hortieulture  of  Paris,  by  the  Hon.  £.  Vose,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Abb<^  Berlese,  for  the  honorable  notice  he 
has  taken  of  me,  and  also  to  the  Hon.  £.  Vose,  for  placing  the  article 
before  the  public,  in  your  Magazine. 

In  your  remarks  upon  this  article,  which  seem  to  have  been  sown 
rather  *<hroad  cast"  and  without  nmch  reflection,  you  observe  "that  you 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  correcting  one  or  two  mistakes  the  Abb^ 
Berlese  has  been  led  into,"  and  that  "you  notice  these  errors,  in  order 
that  before  the  next  edition  of  his  Monographic  goes  to  pi-ess,  he  may 
make  the  necessary  corrections."  '»* 

As  I  had  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  the  Abb^  Berlese,  a  plant  of  the 
Camellia  jap6nica  var.  FI6yn,  together  with  the  account  of  its  oritrin 
and  parentaGre,  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  "one  or  two  mistakes"  that 
you  have  fallen  into,  or  we  shall  soon  have  in  this  business,  a  "budget 
of  blunders." 

First — ^you  observe,  "It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Floy  does  not  re- 
collect the  variety  from  which  the  seed  was  saved  or  with  what  kinds 
the  flower  was,  if  at  all,  impregnated."  Were  this  the  fact,  it  would 
be  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  genealogy  of  such  a  remarkable  ca- 
niellia  as  F16yu,is  not  only  matter  of  curiosity,  but  of  great  importance, 
to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  hybridization  of  plants. 

But  on  this  point,  I  have  never  heard  before  that  Mr.  Floy  had  any 
doubt,  and  by  recurrence  to  my  file  of  horticultural  correspondence  of 
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1834,  I  find  his  letter,  dated  in  December  of  the  same  year,  in  which  is 
the  following  extract: 

''My  seedling  camellias,  Nos.  1,  5,6,  were  raised  from  seed  produced 
from  warratah  impregnated  with  the  striped,  sown  in  1809,  and  what 
is  very  strange.  No.  5,  which  is  a  very  narrow  leaf,  with  a  very  double 
ball  like  anemone  fiower,  and  No.  6,  (F16yn,)  as  you  know;,  is  a  large 
leaf  and  flower,  came  out  of  the  same  pod.  The  leaf  of  No.  5  is  near- 
ly as  much  smaller,  as  No.  6  is  larger,  than  common  camellias." 

You  observe  further,  "that  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  in  the  spring 
of  1834,  you  gave  me  a  condensed  account  of  your  tour  through  the 
gardens  of  that  city,  and,  among  other  plants,  are  more  particularly 
mentioned  Cam^llta  jap6nica  var.  F16yn,"  and  that,  "in  consequence 
of  our  description  of  this  camellia,  Mr.  Wilder,  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  purchased  a  fine  plant  of  Mr.  Floy,  at  the  high  price  of  fifty  dol- 
lars." 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  placing  on  record,  or  on  file,  most  of  my  corres- 
pondence, consequently,  I  have  before  me  your  letter,  bearing  date  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1834,  containing  an  account  of  the  fine  plants  you  had  seen 
about  New  York,  and  for  which,  and  all  favors  I  have  received  at  your 
hands,  you  have  my  sincere  thanks. 

By  your  remarks,  Mr.  Editor,  it  would  appear  that  I  derived  my  first 
information  of  this  camellia  from  your  letter,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  your  description,  I  purchased  it  of  Mr  Floy.  The  facts,  however, 
are  not  exactly  so — I  purchased  my  plant  of  Mr.  Floy  in  the  month  of 
September,  A.  D.  1833,  one  year  anterior  to  the  time  you  mention,  and 
if  my  recollection  serves  me,  I  showed  it  to  you  when  you  first  called  at 
my  place,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  list  of  camellias  that  you  in- 
tended to  import,  it  being  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1833,  and  before 
you  visited  New  York,  or  saw  the  original  plant  of  Camellia  jap6nica 
F16yM. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  I  think  I  may  claim  the  honor  (if  honor 
there  be,)  of  asserting,  that  in  consequence  of  my  "description"  you 
purchased  your  plant  of  Camellia  japdnica  Floyn. 

The  last  error  I  notice  is,  that  your  plant  "is  now  the  largest  plant  in 
the  country,  excepting  the  original  plant,  Mr.  Wilder  having  worked  ofiT 
several  iuarchings  of  his,  andreduced  its  size." 

In  reply  to  this,  1  was  about  to  say,  that  I  would  compare  plants  with 
you — ^but  as  your  New  York  correspondent  and  yourself  agree  so  har- 
moniously that  "comparisons  are  odious,"  I  will  drop  the  figure,  and  on- 
ly observe,  that,  until  I  have  occular  demonstration,  I  am  not  willing 
to  concede  that  such  is  the  fact. 

The  introduction  of  C.  j.  F16yn  into  Europe,  I  think  must  have  been 
previous  to  the  year  1836,  but  of  this  I  have  no  proof;  and  although  M. 
Vershafielt  of  Gand,  may  have  introduced  it  into  his  country,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  received  it  so  early  as  it  went  to  England. 

This  camellia  has  sold  at  very  hi^h  prices  in  Germany,  under  the 
name  of  Grand  Frederick,  and  I  am  mformed  by  M.  Rison,  of  Frank- 
fort, that  he  paid  1000  francs  for  it  at  the  great  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion at  Ghent  in  1836. 

The  Cam^lUa  japdnica  F16yn  is  in  every  respect  a  most  remarkable 
production,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Floy 
will  ever  produce  another  equalling  this. — Fot«r*,  ^c,  Jtf.  P.  Wilder, 
Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester,  June  19,  1838. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Wilder  should  take  our  remarks  so  much  to 
heart — especially  as  regards  the  introduction  of  this  variety  into  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston.  Without  afifordindj  an^  information  upon  the  real  point 
at  issue — the  period  of  its  first  commg  into  bloom,  and  its  introduction 
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into  £urope — be  has  gone  out  of  the  way  to  discuss  the  question  of  its 
introduction  into  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  which  seems  to  hun  of  the  roost 
importance.  We  did  not  intend  by  oiir  remarks  to  infer  that  the  Abb^ 
received  bis  information  respecting  this  camellia  from  Mr.  Wilder, 
knowing  that  such  an  erroneous  account  would  not  have  been  furnished 
by  him.  If,  however,  as  he  says,  he  had  the  honor  to  transmit  an  ac- 
count of  its  origin  and  parentage,  how  should  the  Abb^  Berlese  have 
passed  over  such  authority,  and  have  given  an  account  altogether  incor- 
rect? We  had  only  one  view — that  of  correcting  the  gross  errors  as  we 
found  them. 

Since  our  last  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Floy,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  give  the  entire  history  of  the  plant,  which  is  as  follows: — 

It  was  raised  from  the  seed  as  long  since  as  1809,  (it  seems  as  if  Mr. 
Flo^r  must  be  mistaken  in  this  date,  for  according  to  Mr.  Wilder's  ac- 
thority,  (see  vol.  I,  p.  15,)  the  warratah  and  double  striped,  from  which 
it  is  said  to  have  been  produced,  were  not  introduced  into  Europe  till 
about  or  aAer  that  period,)  but  did  not  open  a  good  flower  until  the 
spring  of  1827  or  1828,  when  Mr.  Floy  had  a  drawing  taken  of  it.  Since 
that  time  its  history  is  well  known,  from  what  we  have  already  stated. 

As  regards  its  introduction  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  we  may  have 
been  in  error.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  a  memorandum  of  the 
month,  or  the  week,  or  the  day  that  we  visit  the  various  gardens  about 
the  city,  and  therefore  must  admit  the  truth  of  Mr.  Wilder's  statement. 
We  recollect  so  far  as  to  add  that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  December,  1833, 
we  first  visited  his  collection  of  plants;  but  our  memory  is  for  once  so 
treacherous,  as  to  forget  whether  we  saw  this  variety  then  or  not. 

We  did  not  claim  the  honor  of  introducing  this  camellia  into  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston.  But  we  did,  and  do  now,  claim  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  make  it  known,  through  our  Magazine.  Like  many  other  plants 
which  get  into  the  possession  of  amateurs  at  an  early  day,  who  are  eager 
to  possess  what  others  do  not,  and  keep  the  knowledge  of  such  posses- 
sion to  themselves,  it  would  have  been  less  known  but  for  the  frequent 
notice  of  it  in  our  pages. 

The  challenge  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Wilder  we  have  no  desire  to  accept, 
but  he  may  have  '^occular  demonstration"  of  the  size  of  our  plant  at 
any  time. 

We  believe  that  what  we  before  stated  was  correct  in  every  particu- 
lar, excepting  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilder  first  possessing  this  variety. — Ed. 


Art.  VI.    Masaaehusettg  Hortieultwral  Society. 

Saturday,  June  9M,  IBSS.^ExhiMed,  Flowers :  from  Messrs.  Win- 
ship,  Lonicera  Alburn,  Syringa  p^rsica,  iSniree^a  trilobita,  Clematis  sp., 
Cytisus  Labtirnuro,  Azidea  nudifldra,  ana  pdntica,  Ver6niea  ^entuinoi- 
des,  eight  kinds  of  hardy  psBonies,  four  of  irisis,  four  of  geraniums,  and 
specimens  of  Harrison's  double  yellow  rose.  Bouquets  from  S.  Walker, 
containing  a  variety  of  fine  flowers.  From  T.  Lee,  dahlias  and  speci- 
mens of  annuals,  native  plants,  roses,  &c.  From  W.  Kenrick,  Pmduia 
albifl6ra  var.  frkgrans,  albicans  pUno,  and  P.  Grevillu;  also  the  tree 
paeony,  P.  Jtfoirfan  oapaverkcea  var.  B4nk8ice,  Wistirta  Consequltfia 
from  the  open  air.  Iris  sib^rica,  florentina,  and  Swe^tn,  scarlet  naw- 
thorn  and  laburnum. 

Vegetables:  From  Messrs.  Winship,  fine  specimens  of  rhubarb. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  fine  specimens  of  rhubarb,  and  the  follow- 
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ing  kinds  of  cucumbers;  English  white  spine  (?),  short  prickly,  Sinot's 
smooth  skin  (?),  and  early  mme. 

June  I6th. — Exhibited,  Flowers:  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Charlestown, 
Chinese  roses  and  pinks.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  several  varieties  of  pae- 
on ies,  roses,  and  double  rockets.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  Tris  pseild- 
icoras,  Lonicera  var.  Thalictrum  &lba,  and  a  variety  of  other  herbaceous 
plants;  also,  roses,  including  a  great  variety  of  the  Scotch,  the  purple 
boursalt,  ilorida,  single  yellow,  &c.  &c.,  and  pinks. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  several  fine  bouquets.'  From  Wm.  Kenrick, 
bouquets.  From  S.  Walker,  bouquets.  From  W.  E.  Carter,  several 
fine  specimens  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Vegetables:  Peas  from  Rufus  Rowe,  Dorchester. 

June  ^Sd,— Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  T.  Lee,  KkXmia  latifdlia, 
Magn6lui  gladca,  O'rchis  fimbrikta.  Lobelia  cardinklis,  Clkrkta  pulch^I- 
la  &lba,  mimuluses,  roses,  &c.  &c.  From  E.  Breed,  a  plant  of  C^reus 
speciosissimus  with  several  flowers  expanded.  From  Wm.  Miller,  fine 
seedling  laced  pinks,  roses,  pansies,  &c.  &c.  From  T.  Magown,  Jr., 
Esq.,  Medford,  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Magn6h'a  glauca,  Kklmia 
latifi^lia,  and  Wistaria  frutescens. 

From  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  collection  of  Chinese  roses  of  various  kinds, 
together  with  several  hardy  varieties.  From  S.  Walker,  bouquets  of 
flowers,  and  fine  specimens  of  laced  pinks.  (We  intended  to  obtain  the 
names  of  these.)  Also,  elegant  pansiest  ranunculuses,  pseonies,  roses, 
&LC.  &c.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Chinese  and  hardy  roses,  geraniums,  pinks, 
Ferbdna  Tweedie^na,  &c.  &c.  From  R.  Howe,  bouquets  of  roses,  &c. 
From  J.  Hovey,  Roxbury,  bouquets  of  roses  and  other  flowers.  From 
Hovey  &-  Co.  several  bouquets. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  large  collection  of  roses,  embracing  a  variety 
of  kinds;  among  others  we  noticed  Mobach,  Ball  de  neige,  white  bou- 
quet, Celestris,  Noisette  Bobelina,  Gen.  Lamarque  and  Thiers,  Duchess 
of  Parma,  pourpre  striata,  hybrid  de  Bengal,  atropurpurea  Siro,  &c.  &c. 
and  several  kinds  of  moss  roses.  From  A.  Aspinwall,  Esq.,  Brookline, 
a  fine  collection  of  roses,  containing  some  choice  and  beautiful  kinds, 
but  the  names  of  which  we  could  not  very  well  procure.  The  flowers 
were  remarkably  large  and  brilliant. 

From  W.  E.  Carter,  bouquets  of  flowers.  From  Messrs.  Winship, 
a  very  large  bouquet,  containing  a  great  number  of  diflerent  kinds  of 
flowers,  and  a  cut  bloom  of  Echmoc&ctus  Eyri^su. 

Fruits:  From  J.L.  L.  F.  Warren,  fine  Methven  scarlet  strawberries. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  box  of  seedling  strawberries,  very  large. 
From  Mr.  Vose,  fine  Keen's  seedling.  From  R.  Howe,  Bath  scarlet. 
From  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Nantucket,  a  ripe  and  handsome  peach. 

Vegetables:  From  S.  Pond,  specimens  of  rhubarb. 

At  this  exhibition  prizes  were  adjudged  to  the  following  contributors: 

M.  P.  Wilder,  the  prize  of  five  dollars,  for  the  best  display  of  roses; 
the  prize  of  three  dollars  for  the  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  roses. 

A.  Aspinwall,  the  prize  of  two  dollars  for  the  best  twelve  blooms  of 
roses. 

S.  R.  Johnson,  the  prize  of  three  dollars  for  the  best  twelve  blooms 
of  Chinese  and  other  tender  varieties  of  roses. 

S.  Walker,  the  prize  of  ^ve  dollars  for  the  best  display  of  pinks. 

W.  Miller  the  prize  of  three  dollars  for  the  best  seedling  pmk. 

The  second  prize  for  six  blooms  of  pinks  was  not  contenaed  for. 

The  exhibition  was  very  interesting,  and  attracted  a  crowd  of  visiters, 
so  numerous  that  we  were  prevented  from  making  our  reports  as  com- 
plete as  usual.  The  exhibitions  are  much  more  attended,  and  appear  to 
attract  more  attention,  than  heretofore.  We  augur  the  best  results  from 
seeing  such  an  interest  manifested  in  the  society's  displays. 
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Art.  YII.    Faneuil  HaU  Market 


RooU,  Tubers,  4^. 
Potatoes,  new  : 

Tarnipfl, 

new,  per  banch, 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel,. . . 
Onions : 

per  bushel, 

new  red,  per  bunch 

new  white,  per  bonch, . . . 
Beets,  per  bushel 

new,  per  bunch, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

new,  per  bunch, 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. . . . 

Radishes,  per  bunch 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Early  York, 

Early  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Beet  tons,  per  peck, 

Rhubarb,  per  lb 

Turnip  tops,  per  peck,.. . . 

Cabbage  sprouts, 

Asparagus,  per  bunch,. . . . 
String  beans,  per  peck,. . . 
Peas,  per  peck: 

Common,  early, 

Marrowfat,  or  sugar,. . . 


From.   To 

$cts.  9cts. 


00 
40 
00 


45 
1  25 


37.^1  50 
00  2  50 
00       — 


10 


6 
4 

50 

6 
50 

6 

8 

4 
20 
12i 


60 
50 
25 
25 

8 
12i 

8 


50 

87i 
37^ 


8 
6 

75 
8 

75 

12 
6 


75 
75 


4 

17 

4 


50 
50 


Squashes  and  Pumpkms^ 

Squashes: 
Early  Bush,  per  doien,.. . . 
West  India,  per  pound,. . . 
Winter  crooLneck, 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck, . 

jSage,  per  pound, 

JMarjorum,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch,. 


Fruits. 
Apples,  dessert : 

"^^'^'Jperbudiel,. 
Strawberries,  per  box,  (1  qt.) 

Keen's  seedling, 

Methven, 

Common, 

Wood, 

Cherries,  per  quart, 

Gooseberries,  (green,)  per  qt. 

Currants,  per  quart, 

Blueberries,  per  quart, 

Pine-apples,  each, 


r> .  lu  S  Hot-house, . . 

Grapes,  per  lb.  ^jl^j^' 

Cucumbers: 

Forced,  each, 

Common,  per  doz 

Cranberries,  per  peck, 

Oranges,  common,  i)er  doz... . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Cocoanuts,  each, 

Shaddocks,  each, 

^'"''-.f^vS;:!:::::::: 

Almonds, (sweet,)per  pound,. . 

Filberts,  per  pound, 

Castana, 

English  wahiuts,  per  lb 


From  I  To 
$  cts.  $  cts. 


3 


25 

17 

6 

6 

6 


50 


87i 
20 
12 
12 


2  50   300 
1 


50 

50 
50 

m 

25 

17 

^1* 

20 

I2.i 

00 


12i 

50 

00 

87i 

20 

5 
25 
00 
00 
12 

4 

4 

5i 


2  00 

75 

75 

50 

874 

20 

17 

25 

874 


20 

73 

75 


600 


14 


Remakes.  The  memory  of  the  oldest  farmer  "  runneth  not "  back 
to  the  season,  so  propitious  to  the  cultivator,  so  pregnant  of  every  good 
fruit  and  vegetable,  as  the  present.  Bountiful  and  rich  will  be  every 
harvest.  Af^er  several  seasons  of  scarcity,  it  is  gratifying  to  anticipate 
on  overstocked  market,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  prices  in  manv  articles 
which  have  been  too  dear  for  only  the  more  wealthy  to  purchase.  A 
season  of  plenty  will  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 

The  whole  of  the  month  up  to  this  date  has  been  oppressively  warm, 
thoujfh  the  earth  has  been  well  watered  by  refreshing  showers,  so  that 
nothing  has  suffered  in  the  least.  Com  never  looked  better,  potatoes 
promise  a  fine  crop,  and  of  fruits  there  seems  to  be  no  kinds,  but  what 
there  will  be  a  sufficiency  3  even  the  peach,  which  has  been  nearly  root- 
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ed  from  our  gardens  on  account  of  its  unfruitfulness,  is  producing  an 
abundant  crop  this  season.  Of  the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  raspberries, 
&c.,  there  is  a  good  crop. 

Old  potatoes  have  become  a  drug  in  the  market.  Some  yery 
small  new  ones  have  made  their  appearance,  but  too  poor  to  be  put 
into  our  quotations  this  month.  The  good  prices  which  potatoes  ob- 
tained in  April,  brought  in  a  great  qaantity  from  the  Eastward,  and 
prices  have  fallen  off  considerably.  New  turnips  are  plentiful,  and  fine, 
Wew  onions  come  to  hand  in  considerable  abundance,  and  of  good  qual- 
ity; Several  hundred  bunches  of  reds,  so  called,  came  in  this  week 
from  the  Cape;  they  are  said  to  be  this  year's  growth,  although  they  are 
perfectly  dry  aud  handsomely  bunched.  New  beets  and  carrots  now 
come  in  tolerably  freely.  Parsnips  gone.  New  cabbages  of  very  fine 
appearance  have  been  received  this  week.  Cauliflowers  and  brocolis 
the  same  as  our  last.  Lettuce  abundant  and  good,  though  from  the  ex- 
cessive warm  sun,  it  has  run  to  seed  rather  quicker  than  usual.  Rhu- 
barb abundant.  Dandelions  &c.  gone.  Peas  have  been  tolerably  plen- 
tiful, but  this  week  the  supply  has  fallen  off  very  considerably;  in  dry  sit- 
uations where  they  have  been  planted  for  early  crops,  the  hot  sun  has 
almost  dried  up  the  vines;  prices  have  in  consequence  been  very  vari- 
able. String  beans  are  now  coming  in  freely.  Bush  squashes  have 
made  their  appearance  this  week,  and  a  good  supply  is  expected  soon. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  obtainable  at  this  season,  tolerably  abundant.  A 
few  russet  apples  yet  remain.  Watermelons  scarce.  Strawberries 
plentiful,  and  a  good  demand,  which  has  tended  to  keep  up  prices;  just 
at  this  date  the  supply  is  growing  short,  from  the  effect  of  the  weather, 
which  has  ripened  them  all  off  at  once.  Cherries  abundant,  but  poor. 
Currants,  goovse berries,  &c.,  plentiful.  Pine  apples  very  abundant;  sev- 
eral arrivals  this  week  have  stocked  the  market.  Some  new  forced 
grapes  have  come  to  hand,  and  command  quotations.  Cucumbers  from 
the  o|)en  if  round  begin  to  make  their  appearance;  the  weather  has  been 
excellent  for  the  vines.  Oranjjes  very  scarce  and  prices  hiah.  Lemons 
plentiful.  Cranberries  are  only  to  be  had  by  the  peck  or  so,  at  our  pri- 
ces. Sales  brisk,  and  the  market  generally,  this  month,  has  attained  its 
wonted  activity. — Yours,  M,  T.,  June  38^A,  1838. 


Art.  VIIL     Obituary  Notice, 

Thomas  Andrew  Kkioht,  Es^. — It  is  with  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  late  venerable  president  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  We  have  scarcely  time  at  this  late  hour  to 
copy  an  obituary  notice  of  his  death  from  the'  London  JlthencBum,  un- 
der the  signature  of  J.  L.,  (probably  Dr.  Lindley,)  written  with  just 
and  excellent  feeling,  but  shall  recur  to  it  in  our  next.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Walpole,  one  of  his  daughters,  after  a  short 
illness,  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  (  Gard, 
Mag,) 
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HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR  JULY. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  will,  in  the  green-bouse,  &c.,  soon  be  swelling  their  fruit 
rapidly;  thin  out  the  branches  if  not  done  before,  and  give  frequent  syr- 
ingings.  Keep  the  shoots  laid  in  at  regular  distances,  and  trim  off  all 
Kuperfluous  branches,  laterals,  Slc.  Cuttings  in  pots  should  be  well  wa- 
tered. Vines  in  the  open  air  will  now  have  set  their  fruit.  Tie  up  all 
the  shoots  which  are  required  for  another  year,  and  prune  off  the  rest. 

Strawberry  beds  should  be  looked  at.  Cut  off  all  the  runners,  nn- 
less  some  are  wanted  to  make  new  beds,  and  these  should  be  carefully 
pegged  down  to  the  soil.  Hoe  up  all  weeds  and  keep  the  bed  in  good 
order.  The  latter  part  of  the  month  will  be  the  season  to  prepare  for 
new  beds. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMEITT. 

Dahlias.  The  dahlias  will  probably  have  been  all  planted  by  this 
time.  If  not  staked,  it  should  be  done  now.  Tie  up  the  plants  careful'- 
ly,  and  give  them  water  if  the  ground  is  dry. 

Geraniums  should  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Rose  bushes  should  be  budded  this  month. 

Chrysanthemums  potted  in  May,  should  now  be  topped,  and  shifted 
about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Carnations  should  be  layed  this  month. 

Pinks  should  be  propagated  from  pipings. 

Perennial  flower  seeds  may  yet  be  sown. 

Mignonette,  for  blooming  in  November,  should  be  sown  the  latter 
part  of  this  month. 

Chinese  primrose ;  continue  to  sow  seeds,  if  plants  are  wanted. 

Cactuses  will  do  better  to  be  removed  into  the  open  air. 

Camellias  may  be  inarched  now,  from  the  young  wood  just  hardened. 

Ericas  should  be  repotted  now  as  they  are  placed  in  the  open  air. 
Cuttings  may  yet  be  put  in. 

Pansies  may  be  increased  by  pipings. 

Verbenas  in  pots  should  now  be  shifted  into  the  next  size. 

Green-house  and  stove  plants ^  of  most  kinds,  may  yet  be  propagated 
with  success. 

VEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  plants  should  be  transplanted  into  beds  for  earthing  up. 
Cucumbers  may  be  sown  for  pickles. 

Rhubarb;  new  beds  may  now  be  prepared  to  plant  out  in  August. 
Turnip  seed  should  now  be  planted. 


To  Readers  and  Oorrespondents. 

The  first  article,  which  will  be  found  interesting,  affords  some  excel- 
lent hints  to  the  gardener,  in  the  imitation  of  natural  scenery.  II,  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Towne,  contains  a  very  complete  list  of  heathy,  al- 
ready in  the  country.  Mr.  Buist's,  detailing  his  experiment  with  rose 
seeds,  will  be  found  valuable.  The  floricultural  notices  contain  consid- 
erable agreeable  intelligence.  In  the  Miscellaneous  Intelligence,  the 
reports  of  the  exhiliilions  of  the  Essex  Natural  History  Society,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  from  their  detaDed  character,  will 
undoubtedly  be  read  with  great  interest. 

Received  Manuscript  communications  from  X,  John  Towne,  R. 
Buist,  G.  Watson,  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  J.  W.  Russell,  £.  Payne. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers, — The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's 
Manual,  No.  2,  for  May,  1838.  The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  9,  10, 
11  and  12,  1838.  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  48,  49,  50  and  51,  1838. 
Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor  Yankee  Farmer,  Nos,  17,  18,  19  and 
20,  1838. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds,  or 
dried  specimens  of  Plants,  the  conductors  will  be  grateful  for.  They 
may  be  directed  to  the  publishers,  Merchants  Row,  Boston. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 
papers  with  whom  we  exchange,  are  requested  to  be  particular  and 
direct  to  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  as  papers  and  letters  are  oth- 
erwise liable  to  be  miscarried. 


THE 

MAGAZINE  OF   HORTICULTURE, 

AKP    ALL    USEFUL    DISCOVERIES    AND    IMPROVEMENTS    IW 
AURAI.  AFFAIRS. 


Subscriptions  received  at  the  Bookstores  of  Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co. 
and  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  at  Colman's  Literary  Rooms,  and  at  the  Seed 
Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston:  at  the  office  of  the  Publish- 
er, in  New  York. 
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HOVEY    &    CO. 

Have  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  these  beauliiil 
families  of  Plants  everoftered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Of  Cmi- 
LiAs  their  stock  embraces  upwards*  of  two  hundred  varieties,  in- 
eluding  nearly  all  the  finest  kinds.  Of  KRiCAsor  Heaths,  iter 
have  very  fine  plants  of  several  specimens.  The  following  CfiU- 
logue  of  several  of  the  varieties  is   annexed. 

Ajtonia  Double  white 

-^1  nut's  superb  myrtle  leaved 

Altha?ar?flora  , striped 

Anemoueflora  fringed  white, 


alba 
rosea 


red 


Amplissinia 

Aucubtefolia 

Bland a 

Chaiuilori 

Carnati«)n  warrant  a 

Charles  Auguste 

Cerasina 

Cliveiana 

Charlemagne 

Compacta 

Coccinea 

Conspicua 

Comptoniana 

Conchi  flora 

Corallina 

Coronata 

Colla 

Colvillii 

Dorsettii 

Derbiana 


Decora 

E«rertonia   ,  , 

Elphinstonia 

Klo?nns 

Eclipse  (Press's) 

Elcffantissima 

Excelsa 

Fascicularis 

Florida 

Fulgens 

Gloria  mundi 

Gloriosa 

Grandiflora  nova 

Herbertii 

Huinilis 

Igncscens 

lusii^nLs  '  ' 

Imbricata 

Lady  Hume's  blush 

• '  Ad.  Campbell's 

Lindleyi 


Lucida 
M  armor  ata 
Nivea 
Ornata     , 
Oxoniensis 
Papaveracea 
Paradoxica 
Parviflora 
Pimctata  (Prea's) 
Pom  pone 
P^oniflora 
Princeps 
l*ulcl)€rrinja 
Rosacea 
Ros«eflora 
Reticulata 
■  Reevesi 
Rivini 
Spathulata 
Splenden/ 
Scricea 
Vaiide^ia 
Venosa 
Welbankia 
Wiltoni 
Woodsiij  &c.  kc. 


iruRSxsBirMzsir  A2f i>  rr.oBiSTS; 

SPRUCE  srnEET...rMrir,^BELPmi, 

Beg  to  acquaint  their  friends  and  the  public  that  diey  have  com- 
menced business  in  the  above  line,  and  hope,  by  strict  nllentioD. 
to  merit  a  share  of  public  patronage.  They  keep  on  liand  aijen* 
eral  assortment  of  Green-house,  Hot-house  and  Hardy  Plarife 
Their  collections  of  Roses,  DahUas,  Geraniums  and  CactiBf»<  at 
of  the  finest  character,  embracing  all  the  neicest  varietiejj  in  cuin- 
vation,  warranted  true  to  name,  and  will  be  sold  on  the  mfet 
reasonable  terms. 

N.  B.  All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  tn 
Plants  packed  and  labelled  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  Union. 
6  m 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.      Mdilional  Remarks  on  the  Dahlia;   the  properties 
of  flowers  and  the  exhibition  of  blc^ms.     By  the  Editor. 

When  we  penned  our  former  remarks  upon  the  cuhivalion  of 
the  dahlia — which  were  extended  to  some  length — we  thought 
we  had  said  nearly  all  that  was  necessary  upon  the  subject.  In 
so  far  as  the  mere  growth  of  the  plants  is  to  be  considered,  we 
gave  ample  directions,  and  at  this  time  shall  say  nothing  on  that 
point.  But  as  the  dahlia  seems  to  be  much  more  extensively 
grown  this  season  than  in  any  year  heretofore,  and  as  there  ap- 
pears among  the  largest  growers  some  spirit  of  competition,  and 
by  gentlemen  and  amateurs  generally  a  desire  to  know  every 
thing  in  relation  to  this  beautiful  flower,  we  have  ventured  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints,  confined  mostly  to  the  properties  of  flow- 
ers, some  rules  winch  should  be  observed  in  judging  blooms, 
and  the  method  of  arranging  them  in  stands  for  exhibition. 

The  dahlia  has  done  more,  in  England,  tlian  all  other  plants 
together,  towards  the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  gardening. 
Societies  have  in  many  instances  been  organized  for  the  sole 
j)urpose  of  liiaking  dahlia  exhibitions.  These  exhibitions  have 
been  so  attractive,  from  the  splendor  of  the  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful varieties  displayed,  that  they  have  created  a  desire,  among 
all  persons  possessing  a  spot  of  soil,  to  cultivate  the  plants,  and  a 
spirit  of  emulation  in  exhibiting  the  most  superb  flowers.  Even- 
tually these  societies  have  embraced  other  objects  in  their  exhi- 
bitions, and  thfe  result  has  been  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  floral 
productions  of  all  kinds — a  nicer  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
the  garden — a  zeal  to  possess  every  thing  rare — and  attempts  to 
excel '  ih  the  production  of  superior  specimens  for  exhibition. 
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The  liberal  award  of  prizes  by  these  societies  has  produced  most 
beneficial  influences.  Such  will  be — or,  at  least,  so  we  hope — 
the  result  of  similar  exhibitions  of  the  dahlia  in  this  country. 
Every  city  in  the  Union  should  establish  a  horticultural  society, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  individuals 
who  feel  interested  will  combine  and  form  themselves  into  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  spread  of  a  taste  for 
floriculture,  first  beginning  with  the  exhibition  of  the  dahlia. 

The  dahlia  has  but  just  begun  to  be  known  and  appreciated  in 
the  interior.  In  and  around  our  principal  cities  they  are  exten- 
sively grown,  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rare  varieties 
are  found  in  our  gardens,  the  same  season  that  they  are  sold  out 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  But  the  common  and  old  soris^ 
which  can  be  procured  at  reasonable  rates,  are  yet  only  known  in 
the  country  towns, — what  is  now  called  a  first-rate  show  flower 
being  rarely  found  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  principal  cities. 
The  annual  introduction,  however,  of  all  the  new  ones,  will 
speedily  drive  from  cultivation  those  of  Inferior  beauty. 

With  such  an  interest  excited  for  the  dahlia,  we  have  thought 
that  some  additional  observations  would  not  be  inappropriate  at 
this  time.  It  is  better  that  a  good  taste  should  be  diffused  at 
the  outset,  rather  than  a  bad  one,  which  will  require  much  cor- 
rection; and  the  only  method  of  doing  this  is  to  make  known 
what  the  real  properties  of  a  dahlia  are,  by  what  standard  they 
are  judged,  that  a  mere  double  flower  shall  not  be  set  up  as  a 
specimen  of  a  fine  bloom. 

Our  own  ideas  of  perfection  may  vary  from  those  of  other 
growers;  but  as  our  views  coincide  with  those  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish cultivators,  we  will  venture  to  advance  them  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  may  feel  desirous  to  profit  by  our  remarks.  We 
shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  shall  in  course  notice  the  opin- 
ions and  practices  of  the  most  celebrated  English  growers. 

Those  old  dahlias,  the  Countess  of  Liverpool,  the  King  of 
the  Whites,  Barrett's  Susannah,  Dennissii,  &c.  have  long  been 
cultivated  in  England,  (and  in  this  country,)  the  former  at  least 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  yet  finds  a  place  in  the  most  se- 
lect catalogues.  Thousands  of  seedlings,  which  have  been  raised 
since  either  of  the  above  have  been  known,  have  had  their  day, 
and  been  thrown  out  as  entirely  worthless.  These  were  con- 
sidered the  standard  of  beauty  for  a  time,  until  the  Springfield 
Rival  made  its  appearance.  This  was  the  greatest  advancement 
towards  perfection  that  had  yet  been  made;  and  even  at  this  pe- 
riod, the  best  new  seedlings  out  are  described  as  Springfield  Ri- 
val form.  Of  the  immense  number  which  has  been  produced 
since,  few  flowers  hold  a  place  in  the  catalogues.  There  are 
faults  in  this  flower,  as  will  be  noticed,  and,  until  the  present  sea- 
son, there  have  been  but  slight  improvements  upon  its  character. 
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In  giving  the  properties  of  a  fine  dahlia  we  shall  first  extract 
the  following  from  Mantell's  work,  entitled  Floriculture. 

Criterion  of  a  fine  double  Dahlia, — The  flower  should  be 
erect,  and  stand  completely  above  the  foliage;  for  if  the  pedun- 
cle be  short,  so  that  the  flower  be  hid  among  the  leaves,  it  will 
not  be  displayed  to  advantage. 

^^Form,  color,  and  size,  are  considered  the  essential  properties 
of  a  fine  dahlia. 

"1.  Form, — All  good  judges  allow  that  perfection  in  form 
consists  in  the  near  approach  to  a  hemisphere.  The  Springfield 
Rival  may  be  given  as  an  instance  of  the  nearest  approximation 
to  a  perfect  flower:  it  is,  however,  too  flat  in  the  centre,  and  the 
outer  petals  are  reflected.  It  is  essential  that  the  outline  should 
form  a  true  circle,  and,  consequently,  the  petals  should  be  regu- 
larly disposed,  rounded,  smooth  at  the  edges,  or  rose-leaved, 
and  slightly  concave,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  the  back  of  the 
petals  should  be  seen  in  front.  Those  flowers  whose  petals  are 
narrow-pointed,  notched,  or  fringed,  as  well  as  those  that  are  flat, 
or  convex — however  desirable  for  the  flower-border — are  objec- 
tionable as  show-flowers;  as  are  also  those  which,  when  fully 
blown,  exhibit  the  eye  or  disk.  In  some  dahlias  the  petals,  near 
the  centre,  converge  and  conceal  the  disk,  which,  when  the  flow- 
ers are  fully  expanded,  becomes  exposed:  these  are,  therefore, 
pronounced  by  florists  imperfect  flowers. 

"2.  Color, — As  regards  color,  much  depends  upon  taste; 
but  «e//i,  (i.  e.  flowers  of  one  color,)  of  whatever  color  they 
may  be,  should  be  bright  and  distinct.  In  striped,  spotted,  tip- 
ped, or  variegated  varieties,  the  colors  should  be  well  defined, 
and  every  petal  uniformly  and  distinctly  marked.  Those  that  are 
pounced,  blotched,  variously  or  irregularly  marked,  are  inadmis- 
sible as  show-flowers. 

''3.  Size, — When  other  properties  are  equal,  size  will  deter- 
mine the  preference;  but  in  judging  of  a  good  dahlia,  form  must 
have  the  pre-eminence,  then  color,  and  lastly,  size;  but  in  no 
instance  should  either  form  or  color  be  sacrificed  to  size.  The 
relative  proportions  of  excellence  in  these  criteria  have  thus  been 
estimated:  form  three,  color  two,  size  one." 

Thus  a  dahlia,  possessing  the  properties  of  form  and  color, 
would  be  judged  superior  to  one  having  color  and  size,  the  rela- 
tive proportions  being  as  five  to  three.  By  this  standard,  the 
comparative  merits  of  this  class  of  show  flowers  have  been  esti- 
mated by  the  censors  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Metropolitan  Flo- 
rists' Society. 

If  we  were  to  judge  all  the  flowers  in  cultivation  by  this  rule, 
we  should  find  that  many  which  are  now  admired  would  be  inad- 
missible as  fine  blooms.  All  the  varieties  with  reflexed  petals 
would  be  excluded,  though  they  embrace  some  of  our  most  es- 
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teemed  kinds.  If,  however,  in  all  other  respects  they  are  not 
wanting,  viz.  in  roundness  of  form,  fullness  of  petals,  high 
centre,  and  brilliant  color  if  selfs,  or  distinct  if  tipped  flow- 
ers, they  will  not  be  objectionable.  But  if  one  of  the  same  color 
could  be  produced  with  the  concave  petal,  the  convex  one  would 
be  displaced.  The  latter  are  beautiful  and  not  objectionable, 
because  of  the  same  colors  we  have  none  with  concave  petals 
and  in  other  respects  equally  as  fine. 

If  we  notice  the  above  properties  of  a  fine  dahlia,  we  shall 
see  that /orm  is  the  most  essential,  next  color ^  and  thirdly  size. 
But  the  question  is,  what  is  perfection  of  form?  Springfield 
Rival  has  been  the  standard.  But  it  is  imperfect;  and  let  us  see 
wherein.  On  this  point  we  quote  the  observations  of  an  Eng- 
lish grower,  whose  ideas  upon  the  subject  correspond  with  ours. 

"The  only  flower  which  is  perfect  on  the  outer  edge,  and 
thus  forms  a  perfect  circle,  without  notch,  is  the  Springfield  Ri- 
val; this  fails  on  the  side  of  the  view,  because  the  eye  does  not 
rise  to  the  top,  and  the  back  petals  reflect;  the  most  beautiful 
bloom  we  have  seen  of  it  out  of  some  hundreds  being  somewhat 
sunk  in  the  centre. 

"It  is,  however,  a  question  if  we  ever  get  a  flower  perfect  in 
all  respects,  for  almost  every  grower  says  the  Springfield  Rival 
is  the  best.  Our  notions,  then,  of  perfection,  may  be  estimated 
thus:  Would  the  Springfield  Rival  be  handsomer,  if  the  eye  or 
crown  rose  up  to  a  complete  half  circle,  with  all  its  present  beau- 
ties? Secondly,  Would  it  be  better  if,  instead  of  the  present 
reflection  of  petals  on  the  under  side,  they  were  perfectly  square 
and  flat?  If  these  points  be  conceded,  our  notions  of  perfec- 
ion  are  established;  for  certainly,  in  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of 
hese  petals,  no  art  could  efiect  an  improvement,  nor  could  the 
ompass  of  a  mathematician  improve  the  circular  outline  of  the 
'pringfield  Rival,  as  you  view  it  in  front." 

These  observations  are  very  correct.  All  who  have  grown 
or  seen  the  Springfield  Rival  in  its  best  state  have  probably  re- 
marked its  deficiency,  viz.  its  hollow  centre,  otherwise  so  very 
perfect  and  beautiful:  and  while  there  have  been  others  "well  up 
in  the  centre,"  as  they  are  now  described,  in  other  properties 
they  have  come  short,  or  at  least  have  not  excelled,  until  the 
present  season,  this  old  variety. 

Perfection,  therefore,  in  form,  should  be  half  a  ghbe.  But 
blooms,  perfect  in  other  respects,  may  be  either  more  or  less  so, 
and  still  not  be  objectionable.  Those,  however,  which  are  more 
than  half  a  ball,  would  be  the  most  perfect:  for  if  they  fall  much 
short,  they  have  altogether  too  flat  an  appearance.  Criterion  is 
an  instance  of  a  form  less  than  half  a  globe,  and  Juliet,  (Wid- 
nall's,)  one  in  which  it  is  more;  both  flowers  are  well  known, 
and  will  convey  our  ideas  in  judging  upon  this  point. 
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In  connection  with  form  may  be  noticed  the  shape  of  the  petal. 
To  be  perfect,  they  should  be  quite  round,  free  from  all  notches, 
broad  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  not  quilled  or  cupped  so 
much  as  to  show  the  back  of  the  petals.  A  flower  may  be  beau- 
tiful though  the  petals  may  be  flat,  cupped  or  reflexed;  but  those 
which  are  slightly  cupped  must  be  those  which  approach  nearest 
to  perfection.  Those  flowers  with  petals  so  concave  as  to  ap- 
pear quilled,  though  sometimes  admitted,  are  highly  objectiona- 
ble^ and  in  our  opinion  should  be  disqualified  as  shme  flowers, 
however  so  beautiful  they  may  be  as  garden  varieties.  One  of 
this  class,  (and  by  which  we  shall  be  better  understood,)  is 
Mackenzie's  Contender,  in  other  properties  a  pretty  kind. 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  Dodds^s  Mary,  &c«,  are  specimens  of 
new  varieties  with  good  shaped  petals. 

We  have,  then,  what  we  shall  consider  as  perfection  in  form. 
Next  comes  color.  Whatever  the  color  of  a  bloom  may  be,  if 
a  self,  (so  called,)  it  should  be  clear,  bright  and  fresh,  without 
any  spots  or  blemishes,  or  dusty  appearance.  If  the  colors  are 
striped,  edged  or  mottled,  they  should  be  bold,  striking  and  dis- 
tinct. Two  thirds  of  the  dahlias  described  as  edged  are  nothing 
but  dingy  while  flowers,  with  irregular  blotches  of  color,  ex- 
tending, in  some  kinds,  from  the  edge  of  the  )>etals  nearly  to  the 
centre;  in  others,  stripes  and  tints  of  color  are  disposed  over 
the  surface  of  the  petals,  without  any  distinctness.  Such  should 
not  be  esteemed  of  any  value.  As  specimens  of  the  different 
classes  of  bicolored,  we  may  note,  of  the  kinds  we  have  yet 
seen,  the  Picia  formosissima  as  the  best  stripe — Widnall's  Rain- 
bow, (when  good,)  the  best  shaded — Levick's  Incomparable, 
the  best  tipped — Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  (Dodds's,)  the  best 
tinted — and  the  King  of  dahlias  the  best  edged,  (though  a  poor 
flower  in  other  respects.)  It  is  diflicult  to  say  what  is  the  best 
white;  but  of  the  kinds  well  known.  Exemplar  appears  to  com- 
bine the  most  good  properties,  though  the  white  is  not  as  pure 
as  the  old  King  of  the  whites. 

Lastly  comes  size — a  property  which  some  individuals  seem 
to  look  upon  Hs  more  important  than  form  or  color — or  both  to- 
gether. Large  and  small  flowers  are  both  objectionable.  The 
former  are  generally  flat  and  ill  formed — the  latter  have  a  tame- 
ness  which  detracts  altogether  from  their  magnificence.  A  me- 
dium size  is  that  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  perfection. 
Size  is  however  of  little  importance — but  a  flower,  tinder^  rather 
than  above  the  medium,  if  good  in  other  {^operties,  is  in  our 
opinion  preferable.  Large  flowers  appear  beautiful  to  those  who 
only  appreciate  a  dahlia  from  its  quantity  and  not  quality:  there 
is  a  coarseness  about  the  very  best  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
which  would  disqualify  them  as  show  flowers.  Negro  Boy  and 
Wilmot's  superb  are  two  specimens,  the  latter  of  which  is  oc- 
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\^/i  m  this  country  but  a  few  exhibitions 
^      .r'''Ttie  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
.'Vi^/^ft/cliawards,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
i-V^«flflua'  exhibition  last  fall.     The  Massachu- 
.-  ^'^%ciety,  the  present  season,  has,  among  other 
r'^i<^'^i9^  liberal  prizes  (p.  196,)  for  the  dahlia,  and 
t^^^\i^^'^  be  several  exhibiters  for  the  various  classes. 
ilf^y^u0  to  see  some  competition  among  the  many 
if^w^  ficinity,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  a  more  ex- 
^\^^^oi  the  plants  another  season. 
y^f^  of  exhibiting  dahlias,  or  rather  the  style — for 
W  ^^  ^  method — has  been  to  display,  without  any  par- 
^^f0ce  to  number,  variety,  freshness,  form,  color  or 
fjff^^oi  blooms, — to  arrange  them  in  glasses,  sometimes 
^,/^  and  sometimes  two  or  more — one  flower  with  a  long 
^'^  J  aflother  with  a  short  one.     J^umber  has — we  regret  to 
sf^Jt^  been  taken  as  a  warranty  of  the  best  and  rarest  col- 
^'M  ^*"^^y  ^^  '^^^^  '^"^  ^*^^^®  thought  of,  freshness  of  the 
ii^iess  attended  to,  and  those  particular  properties  of  form, 
^^$SiA  size  almost  wholly  forgotten.     Instead  of  exhibiting, 
^^  most  experienced  English  growers  do,  six,  twelve,  twenty- 
^    fifty 7  or  a  hundred  faultless  blooms,  in  stands  by  themselves, 
'J^;  cultivators  have  shown  an  indefinite  number  of  all  sorts,  dis- 
^ei  so  as  to  have  the  most  effect,  one  flower  of  which  coUec- 
^,  from  either  its  overblown  appearance,  coarseness  of  petal, 
t^e  disk,  or  eye,  or  irregular  form,  would  have,  in  our  opinion, 
^odemned  the  whole.     If  number  is  to  be  the  qualification  for 
jjie  prize,  let  it  be  known,  and  all  who  intend  to  exhibit  will  pre- 
pare themselves  accordingly.     Or  if  size  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  principal  property,  it  should  be  so  understood.     But  if  exhi- 
bitions are  instituted  to  show  the  perfection  of  the  dahlia,  then 
only  perfect  blooms  should  be  admissible,  and  these  should  be 
estimated  by  their  relative  approach  to  properties  which  are  con- 
sidered as  the  standard. 
Here  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  our  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
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of  judging  a  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  supposing  them  hereafter 
to  be  exhibited  by  this  mode.  First,  every  stand,  allowing  a 
dozen  to  be  brought  forward,  should  be  looked  over,  and  each 
one  containing  a  single  imperfect  bloom — such  as  showing  an 
eye,  bruised  or  mutilated  petals,  or  other  blemishes — should  be 
set  aside  as  totally  disqualified  for  the  prize.  Second,  those  re- 
maining should  be  examined  carefully,  and  each  flower  judged  by 
its  real  merit.  Thirdly,  the  whole  stand  should  be  estimated  by 
its  tasteful  arrangement,  freshness  of  flowers,  variety  of  color, 
brilliancy  or  delicacy  of  tints,  equality  of  size,  &c.  AH  these 
properties  should  be  kept  in  view:  nothing,  to  us,  is  a  blemish 
so  fatal  in  a  bloom  as  bruised  or  decayed  petals.  These  rules 
have  been  the  guide,  in  awarding  prizes,  of  the  Metropolitan  So- 
ciety of  Florists,  and  have  been  the  means  of  discarding  from 
the  exhibitions  imperfect  blooms  of  every  description.  What- 
ever method  our  cultivators  may  adopt,  we  hope  it  will  be  one 
which  will  disqualify  bad  blooms  from  competition.  For  our 
own  part,  we  had  rather  see  twelve  perfect  blooms,  than  a  hun- 
dred perfect  and  imperfect  ones  together. 

As  a  guide  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  blooms  in  stands,  which 
we  wish  to  see  adopted  here,  we  extract  from  the  Horticuttural 
Journal  the  following  plan,  communicated  by  a  '^successful 
shower."  We  have  varied  the  varieties  of  flowers  in  one  of  the 
stands,  as  those  enumerated  have  been  superseded  by  finer  ones, 
and  some  of  them  are  out  of  cultivation  entirely,  by  the  best 
growers. 

"  Form  is  of  the  most  importance.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
flower  should  not  show  an  eye  or  disk,  but  the  centre  of  it  should 
be  high  up,  the  petals  regular,  and  the  flower  fresh  and  round. 
In  looking,  therefore,  at  your  plant  for  a  flower,  choose  rather 
a  small  bloom  with  all  these  properties,  than  a  larger  one  with 
the  slightest  deficiency  or  irregularity. 

"  Contrast  and  variety  of  color  is  of  the  next  consequence. 
In  choosing  your  blooms,  or  rather  your  sorts,  take  care  that 
there  are  two  light,  or  bright,  and  two  darker  in  each  row:  if 
practicable,  let  the  two  light  and  two  darker  be  so  different  in 
color  from  each  other  that  they  will  bear  standing  side  by  side, 
without  appearing  at  all  alike. 

''In  the  back  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  corners,  and 
the  two  darker  ones  in  the  centre;  in  the  middle  row  place  the 
dark  ones  outside,  and  the  light  ones  in  the  centre;  and  in  the 
front  TOW  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  corners,  and  the  two 
darker  in  the  centre.  The  stand  then  harmonizes;  the  four 
bright  flowers  at  the  four  corners  strike  the  eye,  and  the  dark 
ones  between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  outside  and  the  light  ones 
between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  inside,  form  so  pleasing  a  con- 
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casionally  very  handsome.  King  Otbo  is  also  a  large  flower, 
inferior  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  beautiful  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  blooms  are  slightly  above  the  medium  size. 

If  all  the  kinds  were  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  such  restrictions, 
most  of  them  would  be  found  wanting.  It  is  not  expected  that 
all  will  be  perfect.  But  the  standard  should  be  set  up,  and  by 
it  all  should  be  judged  when  offered  for  sale.  We  should  then 
hear  of  less  complaints  of  disappointed  purchasers  who  have  paid 
an  enormous  price  for  plants,  which,  though  novtUieSy  possess 
few  of  the  beauties  and  perfections  their  fancy  had  conjured  up. 
We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  our  ideas  of  what  we 
consider  the  properties  of  a  first-rate  dahlia. 

There  have  as  yet  been  in  this  country  but  a  few  exhibitions 
of  dahlias  for  prizes.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
the  past  season,  made  such  awards,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  our  report  of  the  annual  exhibition  last  fall.  The  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  the  present  season,  has,  among  other 
objects,  offered  some  liberal  prizes  (p.  196,)  for  the  dahlia,  and 
probably  there  will  be  several  exhibiters  for  the  various  classes. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  see  some  competition  among  the  many 
growers  in  the  vicinity,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  a  more  ex- 
tended growth  of  the  plants  another  season. 

The  method  of  exhibiting  dahlias,  or  rather  the  style — for 
there  has  been  no  method — ^has  been  to  display,  without  any  par- 
cular  reference  to  number,  variety,  freshness,  form,  color  or 
size,  a  mass  of  blooms, — to  arrange  them  in  glasses,  sometimes 
one  in  each,  and  sometimes  two  or  more — one  flower  with  a  long 
stem,  and  another  with  a  short  one.  Mimher  has — we  regret  to 
say — often  been  taken  as  a  warranty  of  the  best  and  rarest  col- 
lection, variety  has  been  but  little  thought  of,  freshness  of  the 
blooms  less  attended  to,  and  those  particular  properties  of  form, 
color  and  size  almost  wholly  forgotten.  Instead  of  exhibiting, 
as  the  most  experienced  English  growers  do,  six,  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  faultless  blooms,  in  stands  by  themselves, 
our  cultivators  have  shown  an  indefinite  number  of  all  sorts,  disr 
posed  so  as  to  have  the  most  effect,  one  flower  of  which  collec- 
tion, from  either  its  overblown  appearance,  coarseness  of  petal, 
large  disk,  or  eye,  or  irregular  form,  would  have,  in  our  opinion, 
condemned  the  whole.  If  number  is  to  be  the  qualification  for 
the  prize,  let  it  be  known,  and  all  who  intend  to  exhibit  will  pre- 
pare themselves  accordingly.  Or  if  size  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  principal  properly,  it  should  be  so  understood.  But  if  exhi- 
bitions are  instituted  to  show  the  perfection  of  the  dahlia,  then 
only  perfect  blooms  should  be  admissible,  and  these  should  be 
estimated  by  their  relative  approach  to  properties  which  are  con- 
sidered as  the  standard. 

Here  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  our  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
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of  judging  a  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  supposing  them  hereafter 
to  be  exhibited  by  this  mode.  First,  every  stand,  allowing  a 
dozen  to  be  brought  forward,  should  be  looked  over,  and  each 
one  containing  a  single  imperfect  bloom — such  as  showing  an 
eye,  bruised  or  mutilated  petals,  or  other  blemishes — should  be 
set  aside  as  totally  disqualified  for  the  prize.  Second,  those  re- 
maining should'  be  examined  carefully,  and  each  flower  judged  by 
Its  real  merit.  Thirdly,  the  whole  stand  should  be  estimated  by 
its  tasteful  arrangement,  freshness  of  flowers,  variety  of  color, 
brilliancy  or  delicacy  of  tints,  equality  of  size,  &c.  All  these 
properties  should  be  kept  in  view:  nothing,  to  us,  is  a  blemish 
so  fatal  in  a  bloom  as  bruised  or  decayed  petals.  These  rules 
have  been  the  guide,  in  awarding  prizes,  of  the  Metropolitan  So- 
ciety of  Florists,  and  have  been  the  means  of  discarding  from 
the  exhibitions  imperfect  blooms  of  every  description.  What- 
ever method  our  cultivators  may  adopt,  we  hope  it  will  be  one 
which  will  disqualify  bad  blooms  from  competition.  For  our 
own  part,  we  had  rather  see  twelve  perfect  blooms,  than  a  hun- 
dred perfect  and  imperfect  ones  together. 

As  a  guide  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  blooms  in  stands,  which 
we  wish  to  see  adopted  here,  we  extract  from  the  Horticultural 
Journal  the  following  plan,  communicated  by  a  ^^  successful 
shower."  We  have  varied  the  varieties  of  flowers  in  one  of  the 
stands,  as  those  enumerated  have  been  superseded  by  finer  ones, 
and  some  of  them  are  out  of  cultivation  entirely,  by  the  best 
growers. 

^^  Form  is  of  the  most  importance.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
flower  should  not  show  an  eye  or  disk,  but  the  centre  of  it  should 
be  high  up,  the  petals  regular,  and  the  flower  fresh  and  round. 
In  looking,  therefore,  at  your  plant  for  a  flower,  choose  rather 
a  small  bloom  with  all  these  properties,  than  a  larger  one  with 
the  slightest  deficiency  or  irregularity. 

"  Contrast  and  variety  of  color  is  of  the  next  consequence. 
In  choosing  your  blooms,  or  rather  your  sorts,  take  care  that 
there  are  two  light,  or  bright,  and  two  darker  in  each  row:  if 
practicable,  let  the  two  light  and  two  darker  be  so  different  in 
color  from  each  other  that  they  will  bear  standing  side  by  side, 
without  appearing  at  all  alike. 

"  In  the  back  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  comers,  and 
the  two  darker  ones  in  the  centre;  in  the  middle  row  place  the 
dark  ones  outside,  and  the  light  ones  in  the  centre;  and  in  the 
front  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  corners,  and  the  two 
darker  in  the  centre.  The  stand  then  harmonizes;  the  four 
bright  flowers  at  the  four  corners  strike  the  eye,  and  the  dark 
ones  between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  outside  and  the  light  ones 
between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  inside,  form  so  pleasing  a  con- 
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casionally  very  handsome.  King  Otho  is  also  a  large  flower, 
inferior  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  beautiful  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  blooms  are  slightly  above  the  medium  size. 

If  all  the  kinds  were  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  such  restrictions, 
most  of  them  would  be  found  wanting.  It  is  not  expected  that 
all  will  be  perfect.  But  the  standard  should  be  set  up,  and  by 
it  all  should  be  judged  when  offered  for  sale.  We  should  then 
hear  of  less  complaints  of  disappointed  purchasers  who  have  paid 
an  enormous  price  for  plants,  which,  though  novtUies^  possess 
few  of  the  beauties  and  perfections  their  fancy  had  conjured  up. 
We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  our  ideas  of  what  we 
consider  the  properties  of  a  first-rate  dahlia. 

There  have  as  yet  been  in  this  country  but  a  few  exhibitions 
of  dahlias  for  prizes.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
the  past  season,  made  such  awards,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  our  report  of  the  annual  exhibition  last  fall.  The  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  the  present  season,  has,  among  other 
objects,  offered  some  liberal  prizes  (p.  196,)  for  the  dahlia,  and 
probably  there  will  be  several  exhibiters  for  the  various  classes. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  see  some  competition  among  the  many 
growers  in  the  vicinity,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  a  more  ex- 
tended growth  of  the  plants  another  season. 

The  method  of  exhibiting  dahlias,  or  rather  the  style — for 
there  has  been  no  method — has  been  to  display,  without  any  par- 
cular  reference  to  number,  variety,  freshness,  form,  color  or 
size,  a  mass  of  blooms, — to  arrange  them  in  glasses,  sometimes 
one  in  each,  and  sometimes  two  or  more — one  flower  with  a  long 
stem,  and  another  with  a  short  one.  Member  has — we  regret  to 
say — often  been  taken  as  a  warranty  of  the  best  and  rarest  col- 
lection, variety  has  been  but  little  thought  of,  freshness  of  the 
blooms  less  attended  to,  and  those  particular  properties  of  form, 
color  and  size  almost  wholly  forgotten.  Instead  of  exhibiting, 
as  the  most  experienced  English  growers  do,  six,  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  faultless  blooms,  in  stands  by  themselves, 
our  cultivators  have  shown  an  indefinite  number  of  all  sorts,  dis- 
posed so  as  to  have  the  most  effect,  one  flower  of  which  collec- 
tion, from  either  its  overblown  appearance,  coarseness  of  petal, 
large  disk,  or  eye,  or  irregular  form,  would  have,  in  our  opinion, 
condemned  the  whole.  If  number  is  to  be  the  qualification  for 
the  prize,  let  it  be  known,  and  all  who  intend  to  exhibit  will  pre- 
pare themselves  accordingly.  Or  if  size  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  principal  property,  it  should  be  so  understood.  But  if  exhi- 
bitions are  instituted  to  show  the  perfection  of  the  dahlia,  then 
only  perfect  blooms  should  be  admissible,  and  these  should  be 
estimated  by  their  relative  approach  to  properties  which  are  con- 
sidered as  the  standard. 

Here  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  our  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
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of  judging  a  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  supposing  them  hereafter 
to  be  exhibited  by  this  mode.  First,  every  stand,  allowing  a 
dozen  to  be  brought  forward,  should  be  looked  over,  and  each 
one  containing  a  single  imperfect  bloom — such  as  showing  an 
eye,  bruised  or  mutilated  petals,  or  other  blemishes — should  be 
set  aside  as  totally  disqualified  for  the  prize.  Second,  those  re- 
maining should'  be  examined  carefully,  and  each  flower  judged  by 
its  real  merit.  Thirdly,  the  whole  stand  should  be  estimated  by 
its  tasteful  arrangement,  freshness  of  flowers,  variety  of  color, 
brilliancy  or  delicacy  of  tints,  equality  of  size,  &c.  All  these 
properties  should  be  kept  in  view:  nothing,  to  us,  is  a  blemish 
so  fatal  in  a  bloom  as  bruised  or  decayed  petals.  These  rules 
have  been  the  guide,  in  awarding  prizes,  of  the  Metropolitan  So- 
ciety of  Florists,  and  have  been  the  means  of  discarding  from 
the  exhibitions  imperfect  blooms  of  every  description.  What- 
ever method  our  cultivators  may  adopt,  we  hope  it  will  be  one 
which  will  disqualify  bad  blooms  from  competition.  For  our 
own  part,  we  had  rather  see  twelve  perfect  blooms,  than  a  hun- 
dred perfect  and  imperfect  ones  together. 

As  a  guide  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  blooms  in  stands,  which 
we  wish  to  see  adopted  here,  we  extract  from  the  Horticultural 
Journal  the  following  plan,  communicated  by  a  '^successful 
shower."  We  have  varied  the  varieties  of  flowers  in  one  of  the 
stands,  as  those  enumerated  have  been  superseded  by  finer  ones, 
and  some  of  them  are  out  of  cultivation  entirely,  by  the  best 
growers. 

'^  Form  is  of  the  most  importance.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
flower  should  not  show  an  eye  or  disk,  but  the  centre  of  it  should 
be  high  up,  the  petals  regular,  and  the  flower  fresh  and  round. 
In  looking,  therefore,  at  your  plant  for  a  flower,  choose  rather 
a  small  bloom  with  all  these  properties,  than  a  larger  one  with 
the  slightest  deficiency  or  irregularity. 

''  Contrast  and  variety  of  color  is  of  the  next  consequence. 
In  choosing  your  blooms,  or  rather  your  sorts,  take  care  that 
there  are  two  light,  or  bright,  and  two  darker  in  each  row:  if 
practicable,  let  the  two  light  and  two  darker  be  so  difierent  in 
color  from  each  other  that  they  will  bear  standing  side  by  side, 
without  appearing  at  all  alike. 

'^  In  the  back  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  corners,  and 
the  two  darker  ones  in  the  centre;  in  the  middle  row  place  the 
dark  ones  outside,  and  the  light  ones  in  the  centre;  and  in  the 
front  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  corners,  and  the  two 
darker  in  the  centre.  The  stand  then  harmonizes;  the  four 
bright  flowers  at  the  four  corners  strike  the  eye,  and  the  dark 
ones  between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  outside  and  the  light  ones 
between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  inside,  form  so  pleasing  a  con- 
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casionally  very  handsoine.  King  Otbo  is  also  a  large  flower, 
inferior  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  beautiful  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  blooms  are  slightly  above  the  medium  size. 

If  all  the  kinds  were  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  such  restrictions, 
most  of  them  would  be  found  wanting.  It  is  not  expected  that 
all  will  be  perfect.  But  the  standard  should  be  set  up,  and  by 
it  all  should  be  judged  when  offered  for  sale.  We  should  then 
hear  of  less  complaints  of  disappointed  purchasers  who  have  paid 
an  enormous  price  for  plants,  which,  though  novtUieSy  possess 
few  of  the  beauties  and  perfections  their  fancy  had  conjured  up. 
We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  our  ideas  of  what  we 
consider  the  properties  of  a  6rst-rate  dahlia. 

There  have  as  yet  been  in  this  country  but  a  few  exhibitions 
of  dahlias  for  prizes.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
the  past  season,  made  such  awards,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  our  report  of  the  annual  exhibition  last  fall.  The  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  the  present  season,  has,  among  other 
objects,  offered  some  liberal  prizes  (p.  196,)  for  the  dahlia,  and 
probably  there  will  be  several  exhibiters  for  the  various  classes. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  see  some  competition  among  the  many 
growers  in  the  vicinity,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  a  more  ex- 
tended growth  of  the  plants  another  season. 

The  method  of  exhibiting  dahlias,  or  rather  the  style — for 
there  has  been  no  method — ^has  been  to  display,  without  any  par- 
cular  reference  to  number,  variety,  freshness,  form,  color  or 
size,  a  mass  of  blooms, — to  arrange  them  in  glasses,  sometimes 
one  in  each,  and  sometimes  two  or  more — one  flower  with  a  long 
stem,  and  another  with  a  short  one.  Member  has — we  regret  to 
say — often  been  taken  as  a  warranty  of  the  best  and  rarest  col- 
lection, variety  has  been  but  little  thought  of,  freshness  of  the 
blooms  less  attended  to,  and  those  particular  properties  of  form, 
color  and  size  almost  wholly  forgotten.  Instead  of  exhibiting, 
as  the  most  experienced  English  growers  do,  six,  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  faultless  blooms,  in  stands  by  themselves, 
our  cultivators  have  shown  an  indefinite  number  of  all  sorts,  dis- 
posed so  as  to  have  the  most  effect,  one  flower  of  which  collec- 
tion, from  either  its  overblown  appearance,  coarseness  of  petal, 
large  disk,  or  eye,  or  irregular  form,  would  have,  in  our  opinion, 
condemned  the  whole.  If  number  is  to  be  the  qualification  for 
the  prize,  let  it  be  known,  and  all  who  intend  to  exhibit  will  pre- 
pare themselves  accordingly.  Or  if  size  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  principal  property,  it  should  be  so  understood.  But  if  exhi- 
bitions are  instituted  to  show  the  perfection  of  the  dahlia,  then 
only  perfect  blooms  should  be  admissible,  and  these  should  be 
estimated  by  their  relative  approach  to  properties  which  are  con- 
sidered as  the  standard. 

Here  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  our  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
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of  judging  a  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  supposing  them  hereafter 
to  be  exhibited  by  this  mode.  First,  every  stand,  allowing  a 
dozen  to  be  brought  forward,  should  be  looked  over,  and  each 
one  containing  a  single  imperfect  bloom — such  as  showing  an 
eye,  bruised  or  mutilated  petals,  or  other  blemishes — should  be 
set  aside  as  totally  disqualified  for  the  prize.  Second,  those  re- 
maining should'  be  examined  carefully,  and  each  flower  judged  by 
its  real  merit.  Thirdly,  the  whole  stand  should  be  estimated  by 
its  tasteful  arrangement,  freshness  of  flowers,  variety  of  color, 
brilliancy  or  delicacy  of  tints,  equality  of  size,  &c.  All  these 
properties  should  be  kept  in  view:  nothing,  to  us,  is  a  blemish 
so  fatal  in  a  bloom  as  bruised  or  decayed  petals.  These  rules 
have  been  the  guide,  in  awarding  prizes,  of  the  Metropolitan  So- 
ciety of  Florists,  and  have  been  the  means  of  discarding  from 
the  exhibitions  imperfect  blooms  of  every  description.  What- 
ever method  our  cultivators  may  adopt,  we  hope  it  will  be  one 
which  will  disqualify  bad  blooms  from  competition.  For  our 
own  part,  we  had  rather  see  twelve  perfect  blooms,  than  a  hun- 
dred perfect  and  imperfect  ones  together. 

As  a  guide  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  blooms  in  stands,  which 
we  wish  to  see  adopted  here,  we  extract  from  the  Horticultural 
Journal  the  following  plan,  communicated  by  a  "successful 
shower."  We  have  varied  the  varieties  of  flowers  in  one  of  the 
stands,  as  those  enumerated  have  been  superseded  by  finer  ones, 
and  some  of  them  are  out  of  cultivation  entirely,  by  the  best 
growers. 

"  Form  is  of  the  most  importance.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
flower  should  not  show  an  eye  or  disk,  but  the  centre  of  it  should 
be  high  up,  the  petals  regular,  and  the  flower  fresh  and  round. 
In  looking,  therefore,  at  your  plant  for  a  flower,  choose  rather 
a  small  bloom  with  all  these  properties,  than  a  larger  one  with 
the  slightest  deficiency  or  irregularity. 

"  Contrast  and  variety  of  color  is  of  the  next  consequence. 
In  choosing  your  blooms,  or  rather  your  sorts,  take  care  that 
there  are  two  light,  or  bright,  and  two  darker  in  each  row:  if 
practicable,  let  the  two  light  and  two  darker  be  so  different  in 
color  from  each  other  that  they  will  bear  standing  side  by  side, 
without  appearing  at  all  alike. 

"  In  the  back  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  corners,  and 
the  two  darker  ones  in  the  centre;  in  the  middle  row  place  the 
dark  ones  outside,  and  the  light  ones  in  the  centre;  and  in  the 
front  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  corners,  and  the  two 
darker  in  the  centre.  The  stand  then  harmonizes;  the  four 
bright  flowers  at  the  four  corners  strike  the  eye,  and  the  dark 
ones  between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  outside  and  the  light  ones 
between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  inside,  form  so  pleasing  a  con- 
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casionally  very  handsome.  King  Otho  is  also  a  large  flower, 
inferior  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  beautiful  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  blooms  are  slightly  above  the  medium  size. 

If  all  the  kinds  were  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  such  restrictions, 
roost  of  them  would  be  found  wanting.  It  is  not  expected  that 
all  will  be  perfect.  But  the  standard  should  be  set  up,  and  by 
it  all  should  be  judged  when  offered  for  sale.  We  should  then 
hear  of  less  complaints  of  disappointed  purchasers  who  have  paid 
an  enormous  price  for  plants,  which,  though  navtUies,  possess 
few  of  the  beauties  and  perfections  their  fancy  had  conjured  up. 
We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  our  ideas  of  what  we 
consider  the  properties  of  a  6rst-rate  dahlia. 

There  have  as  yet  been  in  this  country  but  a  few  exhibitions 
of  dahlias  for  prizes.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
the  past  season,  made  such  awards,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  our  report  of  the  annual  exhibition  last  fall.  The  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  the  present  season,  has,  among  other 
objects,  offered  some  liberal  prizes  (p.  196,)  for  the  dahlia,  and 
probably  there  will  be  several  exhibiters  for  the  various  classes. 
We  shsdl  be  happy  to  see  some  competition  among  the  many 
growers  in  the  vicinity,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  a  more  ex- 
tended growth  of  the  plants  another  season. 

The  method  of  exhibiting  dahlias,  or  rather  the  style — for 
there  has  been  no  method — has  been  to  display,  without  any  par- 
cular  reference  to  number,  variety,  freshness,  form,  color  or 
size,  a  mass  of  blooms, — to  arrange  them  in  glasses,  sometimes 
one  in  each,  and  sometimes  two  or  more — one  flower  with  a  long 
stem,  and  another  with  a  short  one.  Mimher  has — we  regret  to 
say — often  been  taken  as  a  warranty  of  the  best  and  rarest  col- 
lection, variety  has  been  but  little  thought  of,  freshness  of  the 
blooms  less  attended  to,  and  those  particular  properties  of  form, 
color  and  size  almost  wholly  forgotten.  Instead  of  exhibiting, 
as  the  most  experienced  English  growers  do,  six,  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  faultless  blooms,  in  stands  by  themselves, 
our  cultivators  have  shown  an  indefinite  number  of  all  sorts,  disr 
posed  so  as  to  have  the  most  effect,  one  flower  of  which  collec- 
tion, from  either  its  overblown  appearance,  coarseness  of  petal, 
large  disk,  or  eye,  or  irregular  form,  would  have,  in  our  opinion, 
condemned  the  whole.  If  number  is  to  be  the  qualification  for 
the  prize,  let  it  be  known,  and  all  who  intend  to  exhibit  will  pre- 
pare themselves  accordingly.  Or  if  size  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  principal  property,  it  should  be  so  understood.  But  if  exhi- 
bitions are  instituted  to  show  the  perfection  of  the  dahlia,  then 
only  perfect  blooms  should  be  admissible,  and  these  should  be 
estimated  by  their  relative  approach  to  properties  which  are  con- 
sidered as  the  standard. 

Here  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  our  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
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of  judging  a  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  supposing  them  hereafter 
to  be  exhibited  by  this  mode.  First,  every  stand,  allowing  a 
dozen  to  be  brought  forward,  should  be  looked  over,  and  each 
one  containing  a  single  imperfect  bloom — such  as  showing  an 
eye,  bruised  or  mutilated  petals,  or  other  blemishes — should  be 
set  aside  as  totally  disqualified  for  the  prize.  Second,  those  re- 
maining should  be  examined  carefully,  and  each  flower  judged  by 
its  real  merit.  Thirdly,  the  whole  stand  should  be  estimated  by 
its  tasteful  arrangement,  freshness  of  flowers,  variety  of  color, 
brilliancy  or  delicacy  of  tints,  equality  of  size,  &c.  All  these 
properties  should  be  kept  in  view:  nothing,  to  us,  is  a  blemish 
80  fatal  in  a  bloom  as  bruised  or  decayed  petals.  These  rules 
have  been  the  guide,  in  awarding  prizes,  of  the  Metropolitan  So- 
ciety of  Florists,  and  have  been  the  means  of  discarding  from 
the  exhibitions  imperfect  blooms  of  every  description.  What- 
ever method  our  cultivators  may  adopt,  we  hope  it  will  be  one 
which  will  disqualify  bad  blooms  from  competition.  For  our 
own  part,  we  had  rather  see  twelve  perfect  blooms,  than  a  hun- 
dred perfect  and  imperfect  ones  together. 

As  a  guide  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  blooms  in  stands,  which 
we  wish  to  see  adopted  here,  we  extract  from  the  Horticultural 
Journal  the  following  plan,  communicated  by  a  ^^  successful 
shower."  We  have  varied  the  varieties  of  flowers  in  one  of  the 
stands,  as  those  enumerated  have  been  superseded  by  finer  ones, 
and  some  of  them  are  out  of  cultivation  entirely,  by  the  best 
growers. 

^^  Form  is  of  the  most  importance.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
flower  should  not  show  an  eye  or  disk,  but  the  centre  of  it  should 
be  high  up,  the  petals  regular,  and  the  flower  fresh  and  round. 
In  looking,  therefore,  at  your  plant  for  a  flower,  choose  rather 
a  small  bloom  with  all  these  properties,  than  a  larger  one  with 
the  slightest  deficiency  or  irregularity. 

"  Contrast  and  variety  of  color  is  of  the  next  consequence. 
In  choosing  your  blooms,  or  rather  your  sorts,  take  care  that 
there  are  two  light,  or  bright,  and  two  darker  in  each  row:  if 
practicable,  let  the  two  light  and  two  darker  be  so  diflerent  in 
color  from  each  other  that  they  will  bear  standing  side  by  side, 
without  appearing  at  all  alike. 

^^  In  tlie  back  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  comers,  and 
the  two  darker  ones  in  the  centre;  in  the  middle  row  place  the 
dark  ones  outside,  and  the  light  ones  in  the  centre;  and  in  the 
front  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  corners,  and  the  two 
darker  in  the  centre.  The  stand  then  harmonizes;  the  four 
bright  flowers  at  the  four  corners  strike  the  eye,  and  the  dark 
ones  between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  outside  and  the  light  ones 
between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  inside,  form  so  pleasing  a  con- 
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casionally  very  handsome.  King  Otbo  is  also  a  large  flower, 
inferior  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  beautiful  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  blooms  are  slightly  above  the  medium  size. 

If  all  the  kinds  were  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  such  restrictions, 
most  of  them  would  be  found  wanting.  It  is  not  expected  that 
all  will  be  perfect.  But  the  standard  should  be  set  up,  and  by 
it  all  should  be  judged  when  offered  for  sale.  We  should  then 
hear  of  less  complaints  of  disappointed  purchasers  who  have  paid 
an  enormous  price  for  plants,  which,  though  novtUies^  possess 
few  of  the  beauties  and  perfections  their  fancy  had  conjured  up. 
We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  our  ideas  of  what  we 
consider  the  properties  of  a  first-rate  dahlia. 

There  have  as  yet  been  in  this  country  but  a  few  exhibitions 
of  dahlias  for  prizes.  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
the  past  season,  made  such  awards,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  our  report  of  the  annual  exhibition  last  fall.  The  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  the  present  season,  has,  among  other 
objects,  offered  some  liberal  prizes  (p.  196,)  for  the  dahlia,  and 
probably  there  will  be  several  exhibiters  for  the  various  classes. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  see  some  competition  among  the  many 
growers  in  the  vicinity,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  a  more  ex- 
tended growth  of  the  plants  another  season. 

The  method  of  exhibiting  dahlias,  or  rather  the  style — for 
there  has  been  no  method — ^lias  been  to  display,  without  any  par- 
cular  reference  to  number,  variety,  freshness,  form,  color  or 
size,  a  mass  of  blooms, — to  arrange  them  in  glasses,  sometimes 
one  in  each,  and  sometimes  two  or  more — one  flower  with  a  long 
stem,  and  another  with  a  short  one.  MNumher  has — we  regret  to 
say — often  been  taken  as  a  warranty  of  the  best  and  rarest  col- 
lection, variety  has  been  but  little  thought  of,  freshness  of  the 
blooms  less  attended  to,  and  those  particular  properties  of  form, 
color  and  size  almost  wholly  forgotten.  Instead  of  exhibiting, 
as  the  most  experienced  English  growers  do,  six,  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  faultless  blooms,  in  stands  by  themselves, 
our  cultivators  have  shown  an  indefinite  number  of  all  sorts,  disr 
posed  so  as  to  have  the  most  effect,  one  flower  of  which  collec- 
tion, from  either  its  overblown  appearance,  coarseness  of  petal, 
large  disk,  or  eye,  or  irregular  form,  would  have,  in  our  opinion, 
condemned  the  whole.  If  number  is  to  be  the  qualification  for 
the  prize,  let  it  be  known,  and  all  who  intend  to  exhibit  will  pre- 
pare themselves  accordingly.  Or  if  size  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  principal  property,  it  should  be  so  understood.  But  if  exhi- 
bitions are  instituted  to  show  the  perfection  of  the  dahlia,  then 
only  perfect  blooms  should  be  admissible,  and  these  should  be 
estimated  by  their  relative  approach  to  properties  which  are  con- 
sidered as  the  standard. 

Here  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  our  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
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of  judging  a  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  supposing  them  hereafter 
to  be  exhibited  by  this  mode.  First,  every  stand,  allowing  a 
dozen  to  be  brought  forward,  should  be  looked  over,  and  each 
one  containing  a  single  imperfect  bloom — such  as  showing  an 
eye,  bruised  or  mutilated  petals,  or  other  blemishes — should  be 
set  aside  as  totally  disqualified  for  the  prize.  Second,  those  re- 
maining should  be  examined  carefully,  and  each  flower  judged  by 
its  real  merit.  Thirdly,  the  whole  stand  should  be  estimated  by 
its  tasteful  arrangement,  freshness  of  flowers,  variety  of  color, 
brilliancy  or  delicacy  of  tints,  equality  of  size,  &c.  All  these 
properties  should  be  kept  in  view:  nothing,  to  us,  is  a  blemish 
so  fatal  in  a  bloom  as  bruised  or  decayed  petals.  These  rules 
have  been  the  guide,  in  awarding  prizes,  of  the  Metropolitan  So- 
ciety of  Florists,  and  have  been  the  means  of  discarding  from 
the  exhibitions  imperfect  blooms  of  every  description.  What- 
ever method  our  cultivators  may  adopt,  we  hope  it  will  be  one 
which  will  disqualify  bad  blooms  from  competition.  For  our 
own  part,  we  had  rather  see  twelve  perfect  blooms,  than  a  hun- 
dred perfect  and  imperfect  ones  together. 

As  a  guide  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  blooms  in  stands,  which 
we  wish  to  see  adopted  here,  we  extract  from  the  Horticultural 
Journal  the  following  plan,  communicated  by  a  ^'  successful 
shower."  We  have  varied  the  varieties  of  flowers  in  one  of  the 
stands,  as  those  enumerated  have  been  superseded  by  finer  ones, 
and  some  of  them  are  out  of  cultivation  entirely,  by  the  best 
growers. 

^'  Form  is  of  the  most  importance.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
flower  should  not  show  an  eye  or  disk,  but  the  centre  of  it  should 
be  high  up,  the  petals  regular,  and  the  flower  fresh  and  round. 
In  looking,  therefore,  at  your  plant  for  a  flower,  choose  rather 
a  small  bloom  with  all  these  properties,  than  a  larger  one  with 
the  slightest  deficiency  or  irregularity. 

"  Contrast  and  variety  of  color  is  of  the  next  consequence. 
In  choosing  your  blooms,  or  rather  your  sorts,  take  care  that 
there  are  two  light,  or  bright,  and  two  darker  in  each  row:  if 
practicable,  let  the  two  light  and  two  darker  be  so  diflerent  in 
color  from  each  other  that  they  will  bear  standing  side  by  side, 
without  appearing  at  all  alike. 

^'  In  the  back  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  comers,  and 
the  two  darker  ones  in  the  centre;  in  the  middle  row  place  the 
dark  ones  outside,  and  the  light  ones  in  the  centre;  and  in  the 
front  row  place  the  two  light  ones  at  the  corners,  and  the  two 
darker  in  the  centre.  The  stand  then  harmonizes;  the  four 
bright  flowers  at  the  four  corners  strike  the  eye,  and  the  dark 
ones  between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  outside  and  the  light  ones 
between  the  top  and  bottom  rows  inside,  form  so  pleasing  a  con- 
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trast,  that  even  worse  flowers  will  beat,  in  appearance,  their  bet- 
ters worse  arranged. 

*'  Let  the  reader  fancy  the  following  flowers  arranged  for  show, 
the  blooms  in  the  top  row  being  all  of  a  size  and  the  largest;  the 
second  row  rather  smaller  but  all  of  a  size;  and  the  front  row 
still  less,  but  equally  regular. 


ROTA^ 
LILAC. 

LORD 
LIVERPOOL. 

DUKE   OF 
BEDFORD. 

PRINCE   OF 
ORANGE. 

Lilac. 

Purple. 

Dwk. 

Orange. 

COUNTESS   OF 
LIVERPOOL. 

LADY 
GRENVILLE. 

KINO   OF 
YELLOWS. 

AUGUSTA. 

Scarlet. 

Bright  rosy. 

Yelbw. 

Sha.  crimson. 

KING   OP 
WHITES. 

SPRINGFIELD 
RIVAL. 

widnall's 
perfection. 

PICTA 
FORMOSISSIMA. 

wTite. 

Crimson. 

Dark  rosy. 

Yellow  and  red. 

"  They  will  imagine  how  much  the  flowers  are  assisted  by 
the  contrast  of  color,  and  how  far  superior  that  mode  of  arrange- 
ment is  to  any  other;  but  as  stripes  begin  to  be  fashionable  and 
numerous,  the  following  would  be  an  equally  effective  stand,  and 
there  are  flowers  in  the  first  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 


MARCHIONESS 
OF  TAVISTOCK. 

JULIET. 

WARMINSTER 
*  RIVAL. 

YELLOW 
PERFECTION. 

PURPLE 
PERFECTION. 

LADY 
DARTMOUTH. 

EXEMPLAR. 

LILAC 
PERFECTION. 

CONQUEROR 
OF  EUROPE. 

GLORY  OF  THE 
WEST. 

SIR    H. 
FLETCHER. 

DODDS'S  MARY. 

^'  In  this  arrangement  the  contrast  is  great,  and  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  striped  flowers  gives  novelty  to  the  stand ;  but  it 
should  always  be  recollected  that  scarcity  and  novelty  must  not 
betray  us  into  adoption  of  a  worse  formed  flower,  for  nothing 
compensates  for  it;  if  either  the  dark  or  light  flower,  from  a 
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scarcity  of  sorts,  be  too  near  of  a  color,  the  arrangement  had 
better  be  altered  so  as  to  put  them  thus: — 


LIGHT 

DARK 

LIGHT 

DARK 

DARK 

LIGHT 

DARK 

LIGHT 

LIGHT 

DARK 

LIGHT 

DARK 

'*  In  this  arrangement  the  contrast  is  quite  as  complete,  but 
the  uniformity  is  not,  there  being  two  light  flowers  at  one  end, 
and  two  dark  at  the  other:  however,  they  will  look  better  this 
way  than  the  other,  if  there  is  too  much  similarity  in  either  the 
light  or  dark  flower.  The  names  suggested  are  not  to  guidethe 
shower  altogether,  because  there  are  fifty  varieties  equally  as  ap- 
plicable as  a  majority  of  those  mentioned,  and  some  even  better 
adapted  than  those  set  down:  but  if  there  be  any  bloom  left  on 
dahlia  plants,  when  this  appears,  let  the  experiment  be  tried,  and 
there  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter;  it  will  be  a  few  minutes 
well  spent,  and  prepare  the  party  for  next  season.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  at  Salt  Hill  there  were  but  two  stands  arranged 
upon  the  plan  now  recommended,  though  more  than  fifty  were 
shown." 

This  is  a  simple  arrangement,  but  beautiful  and  striking;  and, 
we  doubt  not,  would  please  much  better  than  the  promiscuous 
scattering  of  the  flowers  heretofore  adopted.  This  system,  let 
the  stand  be  one  of  six,  twelve,  twenty-four  or  fifty  blooms,  will 
enable  the  gentleman  or  amateur  to  compete  with  the  nurseryman; 
and  the  individual  who  grows  fifty  first-rate  varieties  will  stand  as 
good  a  chance  of  having  the  best  stand,  as  the  amateur  or  nur- 
seryman who  grows  his  three  or  four  hundred  plants.  The  ab- 
surd idea  that  too  many  have  imbibed,  that  the  largest  number  of 
blossoms  is  necessarily  the  best,  without  any  examination  of  the 
•individual  blooms,  we  wish  to  see  abandoned.  It  has  originated 
with  those  who  scarcely  know  what  a  good  formed  dahlia  is,  or, 
at  least,  the  properties  of  a  bloom;  and  who,  to  make  up  for 
such  ignorance,  at  once  judge  by  the  quantity  rather  than  the 
quality. 

Such  are  the  observations  we  have  thrown  together  at  this 
time,  for  those  of  our  readers  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject 
to  reflect  upon.  So  far  as  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  dahlia,  they  are  our  frank  opinions,  and  we  believe  there 
are  many  cultivators  who  will  agree  with  us.  Should  they  difler 
from  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  their  opinions  and  criticisms^ 
that  all  may  avail  themselves  of  the  information. 
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Art.  II.  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  Ericas  or  Heaths j 
their  propagation  and  general  management.  By  J.  W.  Rus- 
sell. 

[Continued  from  p,  166.] 

Treatment  of  the  plants  through  the  summer  months^  in  the 
open  air, — If  I  mistake  not,  the  practice  of  taking  the  plants 
from  the  green-house  to  the  open  air,  in  the  summer  months,  is 
allowed  by  all  practical  men  to  be  highly  conducive  to  their 
health  and  strength.  The  locality  selected  for  them,  and  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  placed, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  first  consideration.  Therefore  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  state  the  aspect  to  which  I  should  give  the 
preference;  a  North-west  aspect  I  should  choose  in  this  climate 
before  any  other;  but  if  this  was  not  easily  to  be  obtained,  one 
as  near  JSTorth  as  possible  would  be  the  next  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

After  deciding  upon  the  ground,  the  first  necessary  process  is 
to  cover  the  surface  with  coal  ashes  to  the  depth  of  four  or  six 
inches;  then  level  the  whole,  and  rake  it  over  perfectly  smooth, 
for  the  pots  to  stand  on;  this  done,  a  quantity  of  pit  or  fresh 
water  sand  should  be  procured,  to  plunge  the  pots  in.  This  may 
appear,  to  those  persons  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  this 
family  of  plants,  to  be  altogether  superfluous,  and  of  no  kind  of 
use  whatsoever,  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  such 
a  preparation,  when  the  plants  can  only  remain  there  three  or 
four  months;  nevertheless,  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that  what- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  well  doing.  The  ashes  will 
be  the  means  of  keeping  the  worms  from  the  pots,  and  by  plung- 
ing them  in  sand  down  to  the  rims,  it  will  be  a  great  saving  of 
time  that  would  necessarily  have  to  be  spent  in  watering.  It 
would  also  undoubtedly  save  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able kinds  which  are  of  a  weak  and  slender  habit y  and,  conse- 
quently, confined  in  small  pots.* 

If  the  pots  are  exposed  in  hot  dry  weather,  they  dry  up  very 
quick,  but  more  particularly  the  small  ones;  and  if  even  the 
small  pots  were  regularly  watered  morning  and  evening,  it  would 
not  be  sufficient.  The  finely  netted  roots  that  are  closely  woven 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  soon  perish  if  the  earth  is  not  kept 
regularly  moist;  in  fact,  moisture,  (as  well  as  drought,)  has  the 

*  These  directions  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Mr.  Russell,  in 
his  practice,  adopts  nearly  the  same  method  as  that  so  Iodji?  and  suc- 
cessfully tried  by  that  experienced  cultivator  of  heaths,  Mr.  McNab  of 
Edinburgh,  who  published  a  treatise  upon  the  management  of  heaths  a 
few  years  since.  More  plants  are  lost  by  bad  treatment  in  the  summer 
than  at  all  other  times. — Ed, 
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same  baneful  effect,  if  given  to  excess.  The  intermediate  path 
is  the  best,  and  must  be  strictly  attended  to,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  cultivation  of  heaths. 

Repotting  the  plants. — Plants  already  rooted  in  pots  may  be 
successfully  shifted  at  any  time,  from  March  till  August;  but 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  opportunity  is  when  the  plants  are 
taken  from  the  green-house  to  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  as  just 
directed.  Heaths  may  indeed,  if  they  require  it,  be  shifted  at 
any  season  of  the  year  with  safety.  But  it  is  best  to  adopt  some 
time  when  the  whole  of  the  plants  may  be  done,  in  order  to  save 
labor,  especially  when  the  collection  is  large. 

The  same  soil  should  be  made  use  of  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned for  potting  the  cuttings  into.  The  third  or  fourth  time  of 
shifting  it  may  be  less  sandy  than  at  first.  An  abundance  of 
potsherds,  broken  tolerably  fine,  should  be  given  for  drainage, 
for  on  this  depends,  in  a  degree,  the  welfare  of  the  plants.  The 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  should  be  looked  at  when  the 
plants  are  removed  both  from  and  to  their  winter  habitation,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  remains  open,  so  that  the  water  may 
pass  off  freely. 

Some  ericas  grow  more  freely  and  rapidly  than  others,  and 
should  have  more  frequent  shiftings  and  plenty  of  pot  room,  if  it 
is  desirable  to  have  good  specimens.  Some  of  this  class  are 
the  following: — E.  conchiflora,  concinna,  verticillkta,  tubiflora, 
longifl6ra,  mammosa,  andromedce/fdra,  arb6rea, c&ffira,  (so called,) 
&c.  &c.  The  soil  for  these  and  similar  robust  growing  kinds 
should  not  be  so  light  and  open  as  for  more  slender  and  delicate 
species  and  varieties. 

The  after  management  of  the  plants  during  summer — the  ne- 
cessary precautions  about  administering  water,  &c. — have  al- 
ready been  stated  at  length,  and  I  now  come  to  the 

Winter  treatment^  and  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  house. — 
I  shall  not  suppose  that  there  are  at  present,  or  will  be  for 
some  time,  collections  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  kept  in  houses 
or  heatheries  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  cultivation  of 
heaths.  The  green-house  will  therefore  undoubtedly  be  selected 
as  the  place  to  keep  them  through  the  winter  season. 

The  best  aspect  for  a  green-house  in  this  country,  adapted  to 
their  growth,  is  a  South-south-easterly  one.  In  this  situation 
they  will  be  found  to  thrive  best  during  the  winter.  In  the 
spring,  however,  the  sun's  rays  will  be  found  too  powerful  for 
the  health  of  the  plants;  an  awning  should  therefore  be  procured, 
and  the  best  article  for  this  purpose  is  millinet,  as  it  breaks  the 
force  of  the  rays,  and  yet  admits  sun  enough  to  keep  the  plants 
in  fine  condition.  The  method  of  putting  up  such  an  awning  is 
very  simple*  It  should  be  fastened  nt  the  back  of  the  house  on 
light  rollers,  so  as  to  be  drawn  down  over  the  plants  when  the 
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sun's  rays  are  likely  to  prove  injurious,  from  their  intensity.  The 
awning  may  rest  on  two  small  bars  of  iron  or  wood,  made  fast  to 
the  rafters,  and,  when  down,  made  tight  at  the  bottom  with  a 
cord,  to  keep  it  from  blowing  about  and  breaking  the  tops  of  the 
plants. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  green-house  is  all  a  mat- 
ter of  taste;  but  there  are  some  things  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Always  set  the  pots  in  the  most  airy  and  cool  part  of 
the  house.  Set  the  stronger  growing  kinds  together;  for  if  plac- 
ed indiscriminately,  the  delicate  sorts  will  be  injured  and  crowd- 
ed by  the  others;  do  not  by  any  means  place  the  plants  too  close 
together,  but  give  them  sufficient  room:  set  the  tallest  at  the 
back  part  of  the  stage  and  the  smaller  ones  in  front:  if  any  of 
the  plants  require  potting  very  much,  let  it  be  done.  The  front 
part  of  the  green-house  is  the  best  situation,  as  they  can  then 
have  all  the  benefit  of  the  air  admitted  from  the  front  lights. 

During  the  early  part  of  winter  they  should  be  very  carefully 
looked  after  and  watered:  excess  of  moisture,  or  dryness,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  is  to  be  guarded  against  at  all  times.  The 
pots  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible  through  the  season. 
Every  plant  of  a  straggling  habit  should  be  tied  up  to  a  stick, 
neatly  made  and  painted  green. 

Finally,  a  person  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  genus,  should  have  the  whole  charge  of  the  collec- 
tion, if  it  is  large;  for  an  inexperienced  hand  will  not  be  careful 
enough  in  the  watering  of  the  plants,  but  will  pour  it  into  the 
pots  indiscriminately;  the  result  will  be  that  those  of  a  weak 
habit  are  irrecoverably  lost,  whilst  the  strong  growing  kinds  are 
in  a  thriving  stale.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  they 
may  not  be  grown  by  any  person  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
plants;  but  that  the  watering  should  be  performed  at  all  times  by 
the  same  hand,  and  the  plants  not  allowed  to  be  tended  by  vari- 
ous persons,  as  they  often  are  in  nurseries  and  other  large  collec- 
tions. V 

Yours, 

J.  W.  Russell. 
Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge^  Jnly,  1838. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  in  commenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Russell's  practice.  He  has  had  the  management  of 
a  collection  of  plants,  in  which  there  were  several  heaths,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  the  healthy  and  thriving  state  of  these 
plants  has  been  often  witnessed  by  many  of  our  readers. 
Those  who  follow  his  directions  carefully  cannot  fail  to  be  suc- 
cessful, so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  for  individuals  not  abready 
acquainted  with  the  plants. — Ed. 
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Art.  III.  Observations  on  three  species  of  hiliwn  and  a  vari- 
ety, with  a  comparison  of  two  of  the  species.  By  John  Lewis 
Russell,  Prof.  Bot.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  &c.  &c. 

Ziliura,  a  genus  of  plants  of  great  beauty,  is  the  type  of  a 
small  but  interesting  group  or  order,  the  Liliaceae,  remarkable 
for  embracing  individuals  of  humbler  and  of  more  commanding 
merits;  from  the  pretty  golden  £rythr6nium  to  the  lowering  and 
palm-like  Yucca,  Conspicuous  in  our  meadows  and  sunny  pas- 
tures at  this  season,  especially  in  the  month  of  July,  are  three 
species  and  one  variety  worthy  the  attention  of  the  florist.  Who 
has  not  noticed  the  elegant  vermillion  and  claw-pointed  perianth 
of  the  common  red  lily,  scarcely  elevated  above  the  clustered 
fruit  of  the  whortleberry  and  other  kinds  of  Faccineum,  or  blend- 
ing, sometimes,  its  richness  of  contour  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
sweet  fern,  (Comptonta.)?  How  many  a  child  with  juvenile 
superstition  has  avoided  to  gather  it,  in  regard  to  its  reputed  ef- 
fects of  transferring  its  freckled  surface  to  the  shining  and  merry 
face  of  any  little  bold  and  daring  collector.  How  many  have 
admired  its  open,  basket-like  cup,  produced  by  the  narrowness 
of  its  unguis  and  the  sudden  dilatation  of  its  lamina!  Under  cul- 
tivation, nor  is  its  culture  difficult,  it  produces  one  or  more  flow- 
ers as  treated  with  a  richer  or  more  scanty  soil. 

Just  peeping  above  the  purple  and  green  heads  and  panicles 
of  grasses  in  yonder  meadow,  you  will  notice  the  pendant  golden 
blossoms  of  the  Canada  lily.  In  a  short  ramble  you  may  gather 
specimens  with  one,  three,  six,  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  nodding 
and  expanded  bells,  according  as  you  find  them  uninfluenced  by  the 
effects  of  the  periodical  visit  of  the  scythe  and  other  imfortunate  in- 
cidents. Occasionally,  in  some  rich  nook  of  an  old  wall,  luxuriating 
on  the  accumulated  treasures  of  decayed  foliage,  you  may  discov- 
er a  more  elevated  plant,  with  dark-red  flowers,  which,  are  you, 
reader!  a  neophyte  in  botany,  I  advise  you  not  to  mistake,  as 
has  often  been  done  by  others,  older,  perchance,  and  wiser  in 
such  matters,  for  the  third  and  most  elegant  indigenous  species 
of  which  New  England  can  boast.  But  should  your  taste  for 
flowers  ever  have  led  you  to  their  cultivation,  be  sure  to  care- 
fully mark  the  spot,  for  the  safe  transplantation  of  this  curious 
variety  to  your  flower-border  at  some  more  advanced  season  of 
the  year.  The  red  variety  of  Lilium  canad6nse  has  been  often 
supposed  identical  with  the  third  species,  viz.  L.  sup6rbum. 
Under  cultivation  for  a  series  of  years,  the  original  and  the  va- 
riety becoming  more  beautiful  in  appearance  and  more  command- 
ing in  aspect.  Having  in  a  very  good  condition  of  flower  a  few 
fine  plants  of  the  genuine  species  of  Lilium  superbum,  grown 
from  bulbs  collected  in  Rhode  Island,  I  have  been  led  to  observe 
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the  characteristic  distinctions  between  this  and  its  co-species,  L. 
canad^nse,  which  also  is  growing  in  my  garden,  close  by. 

Lilium  canad^nse  has  passed  its  inflorescence  before  the  first 
flower  of  L,  superbum  expanded ;  the  difference  of  a  fortnight 
in  precocity  in  favor  of  the  former.  Leaves  of  L.  canadense 
are  in  whorls  of  twelve,  evidently  and  beautifully  ciliated  on  tlie 
midrib  and  on  each  nerve.  The  base  of  each  leaf  is  broader  in 
L.  canadense.  The  color  of  the  foliage  is  of  a  lighter  green. 
The  flower  is  smaller,  and  the  spots  in  the  throat  of  the  perianth 
confused  and  more  numerous. 

Lilium  superbum  has  whorls  of  leaves  in  number  from  six  to 
sixteen,  as  observable  in  younger  or  older  plants.  Sometimes, 
by  the  rapid  elongation  of  its  axis,  these  whorls  assume  a  spiral 
form,  one  whorl  meeting  the  next  superior.  No  ciliation  was 
observable  on  the  nerves,  as  in  L.  canadense.  The  base  of  the 
leaves  of  L.  superbum  are  strikingly  narrow  in  comparison  with 
L.  canadense.  The  flowers  of  L.  sup6rbum  are  conspicuously 
large,  of  a  fine  orange-red  on  the  laminae,  and  pale  yellow  on  the 
fauces  of  the  perianth,  with  distinct  spots  of  black  surrounded 
by  an  areola,  when  occurring  on  the  orange  color,  each  petal 
very  much  recurved  and  involute  on  its  edge,  stamens  exserted, 
connectivum  very  delicate,  stigma  three-cleft,  whorl  of  flowers 
irregular. 

To  the  admirers  of  the  Liliaceae,  this  latter  species  must  pre- 
sent many  and  attractive  charms.  Easy  of  culture,  its  exceed- 
ing beauty  and  grace  recommend  it  a  place  in  every  flower-bor- 
der. I  never  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  it  in  its 
native  habitat;  but  though  thus  rare  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
state,  it  is  not  uncommon  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
our  floral  friends  engaged  in  the  vending  of  plants  might  intro- 
duce it  into  culture,  that,  by  offering  for  sale  so  choice  a  pro- 
duction of  our  native  flora,  it  could  be  wider  known  and  more 
highly  appreciated.  Several  of  our  botanists  sjeem  inclined  to 
reduce  to  one  species  the  L.  canadense  and  L,  superbum;  but 
from  examination  under  culture,  Linnaeus  seems  to  be  correct  in 
considering  them  distinct. 

My  plants  of  L.  sup6rbum,  (and  I  suspect  them  by  no  means 
full  grown,)  are  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  sixteen  flowers  on 
each  whorl.  J.  L.  R. 

We  hope  Mr.  Russell's  hint  to  our  nurserymen  and  florists, 
to  possess  themselves  of  these  beautiful  species  of  Lilium,  will 
not  pass  unheeded.  We  have  often  wondered  that  both  the 
L.  superbum  and  canadense  were  not  oftener  seen  in  our  gar- 
dens. But  it  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  not 
"far-fetched  and  dear  bought. "  If  they  were  exotics,  they  would 
be  seen  in  the  flower  border  as  frequently  as  the  common  and 
showy  L.  tigrynum. — Ed. 
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Art.  IV.     On  the  Management  of  (yxalis  Bowieu 
By  the  Editor. 

We  have  several  times  been  upon  the  point  of  giving  an  arti- 
cle upon  the  treatment  of  oxalises,  with  a  short  notice  of  all  the 
species  of  any  interest.  But  we  have  been  unable,  even  to  this 
time,  to  find  an  opportunity  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  we 
could  wish.  The  treatment  of  some  of  the  species  has  already 
been  detailed  by  our  correspondents,  and  Mr,  Russell's  excel- 
lent article  (vol.  II,  p.  441,)  has  probably  afforded  much  assist- 
ance to  those  who  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  plants;  and 
we  shall  refer  all  who  wish  for  information  in  regard  to  the  other 
species  than  that  which  we  shall  now  notice,  the  0.  Bowi^i,  to 
that  article,  until  we  shall  complete  our  own,  unless  some  of  our 
correspondents  should  anticipate  us  with  a  paper  upon  their  cul- 
tivation. 

All  the' species  are  beautiful  little  plants,  and  valuable  from 
their  abundant  flowering,  nearly  the  whole  winter  season.  Some 
bloom  as  .early  as  September,  and  from  this  period  a  succession 
of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  by  the  various  species  until  May. 
The  O.  Bowi^i  is  one  of  the  autumn  flowering  species — though 
its  bloom  may  be  prolonged  through  the  whole  winter,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  notice — and  is*,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  most 
showy  and  beautiful  of  the  tribe. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  a  majority 
of  the  numerous  species  have  been  found,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  about  the  year  1823,  and  from  thence  into  our  gar- 
dens sometime  in  1832  or  3,  since  which  period  we  have  culti- 
vated it.  The  leaves  are  large  and  trifoliate;  the  flowers  appear 
in  threes  or  fives,  on  peduncles  from  six  to  ten  inches  long;  each 
flower,  in  a  well  grown  specimen,  measuring  nearly  an  inch  in 
expansion,  the  whole  umbel  or  cluster  presenting  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. It  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  we  have  seen  at  least 
a  dozen  flower-stems  arise  from  a  pot  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  having  open  at  one  time  as  many  as  fifty  flow- 
ers. The  season  of  its  blooming  is  from  September  to  Decem- 
ber.    The  plants  may  be  treated  in  the  following  manner: — 

About  the  middle  of  August  the  bulbs,  if  standing  in  the  old 
pots  in  which  they  flowered  last  season,  should  be  taken  out  and 
the  soil  shaken  entirely  off.  If  they  have  been  placed  away  in 
papers,  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  at  any  time.  Select  out  the 
large  bulbs,  such  as  have  the  appearance  of  being  strong,  from 
the  small  ones;  these  should  be  planted  in  pots  by  themselves, 
and  the  smaller  ones  also,  as  by  setting  them  out  promiscuously 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  the  flowers  more  scattering 
and  less  abundant.     The  best  compost  which  we  have  tried  was 
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composed  of  about  two  thirds  turfy  loam  and  ooe  third  leaf  mould, 
with  a  quantity  of  sand  equal  to  about  one  third  of  the  whole. 
If  leaf  soil  is  not  at  hand,  make  use  of  light  sandy  loam,  with  a 
small  portion  of  decomposed  manure  of  any  kind,  or  heath  soil. 
They  will  flourish  in  each,  but  the  finest  flowers  are  produced 
on  those  plants  potted  in  the  first  named  compost.  We  have 
generally  made  use  of  No.  4  pots,  placing  six  or  eight  flowering 
bulbs  in  each,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  ofl[setts,  according  to  their 
size:  eight  is  a  sufliciency  if  the  bulbs  are  large  and  strong. 
Place  them  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of. 
the  soil,  in  a  careful  manner;  and,  after  they  are  covered  with 
the  compost,  finish  with  a  light  watering.  Give  a  good  drainage 
with  broken  potsherds;  for  although  they  delight  in  a  good  quan- 
tity of  moisture  when  in  full  growth  and  in  bloom,  they  do  not 
like  it  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  growth,  and,  in  particular, 
around  the  bottom  of  the  roots. 

The  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  until  October,  but  if 
there  is  a  green-house  or  frame  near  by,  they  would  do  better 
to  be  placed  in  one  or  the  other.  Give  them  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  and  but  slight  quantities  of  water  at  first,  until  they  show 
signs  of  considerable  vigor;  they  may  then  be  watered  more 
freely.  They  will  soon  show  buds;  and,  if  the  plants  do  well, 
will  begin  to  bloom  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. If  in  the  green-house,  let  tRem  stand  on  the  front  shelves, 
or  in  some  situation  where  they  can  get  an  abundance  of  air  and 
light,  or  the  flower-stems  will  be  weak  and  the  blooms  faint.  Here 
they  may  remain  until  their  period  of  blooming  is  over,  which  is 
usually  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks:  after  that  time  the 
plants  should  receive  less  water,  and  it  should  be  so  gradually 
withheld  that  in  the  month  of  March  it  may  be  dispensed  with 
altogether.  The  pots  may  then  be  removed  under  the  stage,  in 
the  back  shed,  or  to  a  shelf  in  a  dry  cellar  until  June,  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  shady  situation  in  the  open  air,  turning  the 
pots  upon  their  sides,  so  that  the  bulbs  shall  not  receive  too  much 
moisture  from  heavy  rains.  Here  they  may  remain  till  the  plant- 
ing season  again  returns.  The  ofTsetts  should  be  managed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  flowering  roots,  with  the  exception  that  they 
need  not  receive  so  airy  a  situation  in  the  green-house  unless 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  as  the  plants  alone  will  not  be  of  much 
beauty  without  any  flowers.  Ofl^setts  will  generally  make  good 
roots  for  another  year,  without  any  particular  pains,  otherwise 
than  the  use  of  a  good  compost. 

The  bulbs  may  be  easily  made  to  produce  a  succession  of 
flowers,  by  delaying  the  planting  of  the  roots.  Last  October 
we  had  plants  in  bloom,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  week,  from 
that  time  until  May,  but  what  we  had  several  pots  of  plants  in 
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full   flower.     In  our  diary  we  find  the  following  memoran- 
dums:— 

«i  September  2.0th.  Potted  bulbs  of  (yxalis  Bowi^i. 
October  6th.  Potted  more  bulbs  of  0.  Bowi^t. 
November  4th.  Potted  more  bulbs  of  0.  Bowi^t. 
December  25th.  Potted  last  bulbs  of  0.  Bowiei." 

The  following  are  the  periods  of  the  blooming  of  the  plants 
potted  at  the  above  dates: — 

"Oct.  22d.    Bulbs  of   O.'Bowi^i,  potted  Sept.  20th,  in 

flower. 
Nov.  5ih.  Bulbs  of  0.  Bowi^i,  potted  Oct.  5th,  in  bloom. 
Dec.  8th.  Bulbs  of  0.  Bowiei,  potted  Nov.  4,  in  flower. 
Feb.  4th.  Bulbs  of  the  last  potting  of  O.  Bowiei  in  bloom. 

(These  continued  so  for  several  weeks.)" 

The  bulbs  get  somewhat  weakened  by  their  remaining  out  of 
the  ground  so  long,  but  the  plants,  though  not  so  vigorous  as  the 
early  potted  ones,  nevertheless  produce  beautiful  clusters  of  blos- 
soms, which  are  doubly  welcome  at  mid-winter,  when  our  green- 
houses and  pdrlors  are  so'  scantily  supplied  with  flowers.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  O'xalis  Bowiei  may  be  easily  cultiva- 
ted in  parlors. 

The  remarks  in  relation  to  dispensing  with  the  water  as  early 
as  March,  will  only  apply  to  those  potted  in  September.  But 
the  same  allowance  in  time  should  be  made  respecting  with- 
holding water  from  the  plants  as  was  observed  in  potting  the  bulbs; 
that  is,  those  potted  in  October  should  have  their  usual  supply 
till  April,  when  the  quantity  should  be  decreased,  those  in  No- 
vember till  May,  &c.  &c. 

By  this  method  of  culture,  the  plants  may  be  grown  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  a  profuse  display  of  blossoms  may  be  obtained 
from  autumn  until  spring.  The  bulbs  may  be  procured  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  and  all  who  are  lovers  of  the  tribe  should  possess 
this  species.  Those  who  know  0.  rosacse^a,  an  old  but  pretty 
inhabitant  of  our  green-houses,  can  form  some  idea  of  the  habit 
of  the  Bowiei,  when  to  a  more  robust  and  deep  green  foliage  is 
added  a  peduncle  eight  inches  long,  terminated  with  a  cluster  of 
from  three  to  five  flowers,  each  one  larger,  much  better  shaped, 
the  petals  less  curlqd,  and  of  a  deeper  and  richer  crimson  than 
that  species.  It  is  a  good  companion  to  the  0.  c6rnua  when 
planted  late,  so  as  to  bloom  with  that  species. 

VOL.  IT. — VQ.  VIII.  38 
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Art.  V.  M>tice8  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens, 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Oraamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  Ss.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanieal  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  Ss,  6d.  colored,  Ss, 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plajits. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d.  each. 

3%e  Horticultural  Journal,  FlorxsVs  Renter,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is,  each. 

In  the  miscellaneous  notices  accompanying  the  Botanical 
Register^  since  the  commencement  of  the  new  series,  are  short 
notices  of  various  plants  which  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
lish collections,  or  of  which  figures  have  appeared  in  other  works. 
Such  as  are  worthy  of  the  distinction  will  be  figured  hereafter, 
while  those  of  little  interest  will  probably  receive  no  further  no- 
tice. As  the  information  contained  in  some  of  these  descrip- 
tions may  prove  interesting;,  and  such  notices  anticipating  some- 
what the  appearance  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  nurserymen  for  sale,  we  have  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
judicious  method  to  enumerate  them,  adding  an  asterisk  to  each, 
that  they  may  be  known  from  those  which  are  accompanied  with 
a  figure.     They  will  be  arranged  under  their  respective  orders. 

A  white  bracted  variety  of  Poins6ttia  pulch6rrima  has  been 
figured  in  the  Botanist,  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico,  to- 
gether with  the  parent  species,  before  the  latter  was  introduced 
to  our  gardens.  It  must  form  a  very  pretty  counterpart  to  the  P. 
pulcherrima. 

Diplkcus  puniceus,  a  very  pretty  species  raised  by  Mr.  Buist, 
from  seeds  brought  from  California  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  and  among 
those  which  we  noticed  vol.  Ill,  p.  205,  and  sent  by  biro  to  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  nurserymen,  is  figured  in  the  May  num- 
ber or  the  Botanical  Magazine,     It  is  a  pretty  plant,  belonging 
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to  Scrophularikces:  it  has  flowered  in  the  choice  collection 
of  Mr.  Towoe  the  past  spring.  We  shall  notice  it  further  here- 
after. 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalousj  Plants. 
^anunculactiz. 

CLE'MATIS 

fl6rida  var.  bicolor  Lindl.  We  noticed  this  beautiful  variety 
in  our  III,  p.  413,  under  the  name  of  C.  Sieboldt,  a  name 
which  was  given  to  it  in  the  gardens.  Dr.  Lindley  states,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  the  fl6rida.  For  a  particular 
notice  of  it  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  last  volume,  p.  413. 

It  is  stated  that  it  grows  freely  in  good  loamy  soil,  flowers 
nearly  all  the  summer,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  though 
rather  slowly.  It  is  not  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  our  climate,  as 
the  plants  were  killed  down  to  the  ground,  the  last  winter,  in 
English  collections.     (Bot,  Reg.,  May.) 

PhiladelphidcecR. 

PHILADE'LPHUS 

*trifldrus  fVallich.  ^'A  plant  of  this  rare  species,  raised  from 
seeds  obtained  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  by  Dr.  Royle,  has 
lately  flowered  imperfectly  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  It  has  the  habit  of  P,  l&xus,  and  is  slightly  but  agree- 
ably fragrant.     It  will  prove  quite  hardy.     (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

Grossuldcea. 

RPBES 

^Menzi^sti  Smith.  Another  pretty  species,  raised  from  the 
seeds  last  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  allied  to  the 
beautiful  speci6sum.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  axillary,  and  nod- 
ding in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Dried  specimens  indicate  a  color 
nearly  the  same  as  the  speci6sum.  The  plants  have  not  yet 
flowered,  but  will  probably  do  so  next  year.    (Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

Thymeldcece. 

PIMELKA 
incAna  R,  Brown    Boary  Pimelea.    A  pretty  ^en-hooM  thnib ;  ffrowlng  four  ftet  blgk ; 
witb  pink  and  wtute  flowara ;  appmring  in  April ;  a  native  nf  Van  Di«roan*B  Land  j  In- 
troduced  in  1834 ;  grown  in  aandy  peat  and  loam ;  increased  by  cutting!  and  »eedi.    Bot. 
Reg.  IV.  a.  94. 
8yp:  Pimelte  nivea  Floral  Cahiiut  not  Labillardiere. 

A  pretty  green-house  shrub,  ''with  long  slender  side  branches 
covered  with  its  neat  pink  and  white  flowers,  from  the  foot  to 
the  top  of  the  plant."  The  lower  leaves  are  opposite,  ovatCi 
acute,  the  intermediate  ones  oval  obtuse,  the  upper  ones  alter- 
nate orbicular.  The  flowers  appear  in  terminal  clusters,  as  in 
the  other  species.  It  will  be  a  very  fine  addition  to  our  green- 
house plants,  and  especially  to  this  genus,  of  which  two  species 
only  are  to  be  found  in  our  more  choice  collections.  It  is  treat- 
ed like  the  other  species,  b  the  following  manner: — 
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"  This  species,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  genus,  succeeds  very- 
well  on  the  front  shelf  of  a  green-house,  if  not  too  much  crowd- 
ed with  other  plants.  The  soil  in  which  it  grows  best  is  a  sandy 
peat,  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  sandy  loam  and  decayed  dung.  It 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  at  any  season,  particularly  in 
spring  or  early  in,  summer. 

The  young  plants  should  be  shifted  frequently,  and  must  have 
always  plenty  of  pot  room;  otherwise  they  will  become  stunted  and 
unhealthy.  The  finest  specimens  of  pimeleas  are  generally  seen  in 
conservatories,  where  they  are  planted  out  in  the  border  of  the 
house;  there  they  become  bushy  plants  and  bloom  perfectly.'* 
{Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

Both  the  P.  r6sea,  decuss^ta  and  this  species  are  plants  that 
we  would  recommend  lo  the  notice  of  every  lover  of  green-house 
plants. 

Fabdcece  or  Leguminosce. 

PULTENiE'^ 

*obcordkta.  A  pretty  species  under  this  name,  raised  from 
Van  Dieman's  Land  seeds,  lately  flowered  in  the  garden  of  Rob- 
ert Mangles,  Esq.  "  It  is  a  hardy  green-house  shrub,  of  the 
easiest  cultivation."     {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

i^flCA'CIA 

*cultrif6rmis  .5.  Cunningham.  "  This  species  has  flowered 
in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Rollissons,  and  proves  a  most  charm- 
ing conservatory  plant,  with  quantities  of  clusters  of  yellow  flow- 
ers, terminating  branches  covered  with  glaucous  half  rhomboidal 
leaves."     {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

DiCOTrLEDONOUS,    MoNOPETALOUS,  PlANTS. 

AsterdceiB. 

BCHrNA^CEA  (A  very  objectionable  nnme  fonned  ftt>m  the  adjective  eekatceeus,  bristly,  in 

allusion  to  the  iliarp  point  of  the  scalea  of  the  receptacle,  which  briBtle  over  the  centre 

of  the  flower- budt  of  some  tpeciet.)  Manek. 

Dicks6nt  Liiidl.    Ur.  nickson'i  Echinacea.   A  fnme  perennial ;  growing  abont  a  foot  high ; 

with  roM-colored  flnwen;  appearing  from  August  to  Bepteroberi  a  native  of  Mexico; 

cultivated  in  common  garden  soil ;  increaied  by  leeda.    Bot.  Reg.  :r.  s.  97. 

*'A  very  showy  perennial,  growing  about  a  foot  high,"  with 
rose-colored  flowers,  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  in  expan- 
sion, having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  rudbeckia.  It  has 
dark  spindle-shaped  roots,  which  may  be  taken  up  after  flower* 
ing  in  the  autumn,  and  potted  or  placed  in  a  box  of  dry  sand  or 
mould  during  winter,  secured  from  frost  and  damp.  It  is  of 
simple  growth,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  on  its 
treatment: — "  The  plant  flowers  from  August  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, in  any  good  soil,  particularly  if  a  little  peat  and  sand  be 
added.  Like  many  Mexican  Composites,  it  flowers  so  late  that 
it  seldom  ripens  in  the  open  border,  but  a  few  plants  kept  in  the 
green-house  will  do  so:  it  is  only  by  seeds  that  the  species  can 
be  increased  with  any  certainty." 
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^'  The  seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  March,  in  a 
rich  soil,  on  a  nearly  exhausted  hot^bed,  and  treated  like  half 
hardy  perennials;  keeping  them  in  pots  the  first  season,  as  they 
will  not  flower  before  the  second  year.  The  seedlings  roust  not 
be  planted  out  in  the  open  border  before  the  middle  of  May." 

It  will  probably  be  speedily  introduced  by  the  seeds.  {BoU 
Reg. J  May.) 

Yerbendeem. 

This  order  is  about  to  acquire  considerable  notoriety,  from 
the  many  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus,  of  which  it 
is  the  type,  that  have  been  raised  and  still  continue  to  be  produced. 
No  plant  of  the  season  has  had  a  more  ready  sale,  or  been  so 
universally  admired  as  the  Ferb^na  Tweediedna,  of  which  we 
have  already  said  so  much.  Since  our  article  was  concluded  we 
have  flowered  both  of  Mr.  Hogg's  new  seedlings,  and  they  are 
each  beautiful  plants,  more  particularly  the  new  scarlet  variety. 
We  have  not  grown  it  sufiiciently  to  ascertain  its  full  charac- 
ter, but  it  can  be  classed  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  that 
are  known.  The  color  is  full  as  brilliant  as  the  old  chamaedrifd- 
lia,  and  the  uitibel  nearly  as  large  and  well  formed  as  the  Tweed- 
iedna. One  excellent  property  is  the  long  period  to  which  its 
blossoms  remain  attached  to  the  plant  without  fading:  the  Tweed- 
iedna fades  much  quicker  than  this.  It  is  not  very  upright  in 
its  habit,  though  it  has  less  of  the  trailing  character  than  the  cha- 
msdrif61ia.     It  is  about  intermediate  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Buist  of  Philadelphia  has  raised  several  new  seedlings, 
among  which  is  a  white  one,  exceedingly  elegant.  The  V,  incisa 
and  the  old  but  pretty  F,  erinoides  are  supposed  to  be  included. 
Mr.  Brackenridge,  Mr.  Buist's  foreman  in  the  establishment,  has 
promised  us  a  description  of  all  of  them,  and  we  shall  therefore 
defer  saying  anything  respecting  them  at  this  time. 

We  have  raised  a  very  handsome  lilac  one,  from  seeds  from 
South  America,  quite  distinct  from  anything  which  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  erect  and  graceful,  and  in  beau- 
ty will  rank  second  to  none  of  the  purple  ones  but  Mr.  Hogg's 
V.  Arrantdna,  and  in  delicacy  and  clearness  of  color  it  surpass- 
es the  latter.  We  shall  notice  it  again  when  it  has  flowered 
more  freely,  as  at  present  it  has  opened  but  one  cluster. 

All  the  species  now  growing  in  the  border  are  profusely  laden 
with  scarlet,  crimson  and  purple  flowers. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

OrchiddcecR. 

CRYPTOCHFLUS  )Tb«  nam*  refers  to  the  "roncealed  Up  or  Ubdlim.^n 
iangutaea  WaUiek    Blood-coUred  Cryptochilus.  A  stove  epiphyte ,  trowlog  lU  fnches  high ; 
with  leariet  flowers ;  appearing  in  June ;  a  native  of  India.    Bot.  Beg.,  !v.  t.  93. 

^<  A  very  pretty  species,  with  roundish  pseudo-bulbs  forming 
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tufts,  and  producing  each  a  single  broad  coriaceous  recurred 
leaf."  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  terminal  spike,  and  are  of 
a  brilliant  scarlet.  It  is  a  native  of  rocks  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  India.  Dr.  Wallich  found  it  only  once,  and  then  in  a 
single  spot  on  stones  on  the  sunnnit  of  Chandagherry,  a  mountain 
in  Nepal.  It  is  cultivated  like  other  epiphytes,  and  is  a  very 
'  splendid  plant.*     {Bot.  Reg.^  May.) 

EPIDE'NDRUM 
ochr&c«uiii  Liiid!.    Y^Wow-ochTt-colored  Epidendrum.    A  stove  epi|  byte ;  p-iwin;  9fz  incb- 
ei  high ;  with  yellowish -orange  flowen ;  appearing  in  August ;  a  native  of  Mexico  j  iutru- 
duced  in  1836.    Bot.  Keg.,  n.  i.  26. 

A  pretty  little  plant,  with  slender  racemes  of  ochre-colored  flow- 
ers, small  pseudo-bulbs  and  linear  acute  recurved  leaves.  It 
does  best  tied  to  the  braches  of  an  old  apple  or  pear  tree,  some- 
what shaded  from  the  sun  and  covered  with  moss  in  a  moist 
stove.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  several  parts  of  tropical  America. 
(Bot.  Reg.^  May.) 

*cucallAtain    An  epiphyte,  with  amall  white  flowers:  growing  n  fooC  high ;  a  native  of  Pa- 
ra.   Bot.  Beg.  Mis.  Not.  47. 

^'One  of  the  most  unattractive  of  the  genus,"  with  small  white 
flowers.     (Bot.  Reg,^  May.) 

*longic6!le    An  epiphyte ;  a  native  of  Dcmarart. 

*'Allied  to  E.  nocturnum,  but  much  less  handsome.*'  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow.     (Bot.  Reg.<,  May*) 

♦altissimum  Bateman    Bot.  Reg.  Mis.,  Not.  61. 

A  beautiful  species,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  scent  the  air,  in 
their  native  situations,  '^  to  an  extraordinary  and  almost  unsup- 
portable  degree."     (Bot.  Reg.j  May.) 

CLETSaSTOMA 
nridentita    An  epiphyte ;  a  native  of  New  Holland.    Bot.  Reg.  Mis.  Not.  46. 

*'A  small  flowered  epiphyte,  of  no  beauty."  Flowers  of  a 
dull,  dirty,  reddish  white."     (Bot.  Reg.^  May.) 

PLEUROTHA'LLIS 
*ophioc^phala  Lautt.    An  epiphyte ;  growing  six  inches  high ;  a  native  of  Mexico,    bot. 
Reg.  Mis.  Not.  48. 

Of  no  beauty,  '^  but  remarkable  for  having  one  solitary  flower 
protruding  from  the  base  of  each  leaf,  and  so  similar  to  the  head 
of  a  snake  with  the  jaws  open,  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to 
believe  it  really  a  flower  that  one  looks  upon.  To  add  to  the 
deception,  the  small  labellum  is  shaped  like  a  tongue,  and  moves 
up  and  down  when  you  peep  into  the  mouth  of  the  flower." 
{Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

DENDRO'BIUM 
(cindidum  Ifi 
dia.    Bot.  Reg.  Mis. 

Flowers  pure  white,  and  "  most  exquisitely  scented."  (Bot. 
Reg.,  May.) 

FAJffLZJl 
nkolor  Sekombmrgk    Aa  epiphyte ;  a  native;of  Guayana.    Bot.  Reg.  Mis.  Not.  58. 

^^A  deliciously  fragrant  climbing  epiphyte,"  with  flowers  full 


Vindidum  ITolL    An  epiphyte ;  growing  a  foot  high }  with  white  flowers ;  a  native  of  In- 
"'       "  '  ""       "'     Not.  54. 
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three  inches  long,  and  dull  red  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  cream- 
colored  lip.     {Bot.  Reg.^  May.) 

ONPFDrUM 
*stnimin'eiiin  Bateman    A  itove  epiphyte;  with  straw-colored  flowers;  a  natire  of  Vera 
Cruz.     Bot.  Reff.  Mis.  Not.  63. 

**A  beautiful  stove  epiphyte,  with  pale  straw-colored  flowers 
about  as  large  as  those  of  O.  flexuosum.     {Bot.  Reg,y  May.) 
hiliaceoe, 

ORNITMO'GALUM 
oi.intAnum  Guits'mt    Mountain  Omithogalnm.     A  (reen-houae  or  fnme  bulb;  iiowing 
abmit  V  foot  hliili;   with  wh  ti  flowpr^;  iippearini;ln  April  niid  May  :  a  native  of  Sicily; 
cultivated  in  rich  sandy  loam  ;  increased  by  ofTsetis.    BoC.  Eeg.  n .  s.  38. 

A  pretty  species  of  the  Ornith6galum,  with  spreading  panicles 
of  greenish-white  flowers.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  the  moun- 
tainous pastures  of  Sicily,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  In 
England  it  is  a  hardy  bulb,  and  may  prove  so  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  easily  increased  by  seeds  or  ofisetts.     {Bot.  i^ej.,  May.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Emasculation  of  the  Vine,  or  a  method  to  produce  Grapes  vfithout 
pips, — Some  of  your  readers  will  possibly  feel  startled  at  the  abovo 
designation,  and  many  will  disapprove  of  a  term  used  in  surgery  to  an 
operation  on  the  vine,  at  variance  with  received  opinions  on  the  physi- 
olo^  of  plants.  But,  to  your  more  ingenious  readers,  the  experiment 
will  offer  a  new  source  of  amusement,  and  perhaps  mav  lead  to  useful 
investigation.  In  Portugal  and  other  places  I  frequently  met  with  or- 
ange and  lemon  trees  which  produced  fruit  divested  of  pips.  Upon  in- 
quiring for  the  cause,  no  one  was  able  to  enlighten  nie,  further  than 
that  the  effect  was  accidental.  And  1  make  no  doubt  that  mere  acci- 
dent, (such  as  the  perforation  of  the  plant,  when  young,  by  a  worm,  or 
a.  blow  from  a  spade  or  hoe,  when  first  planted,)  did  produce  the  same 
effect  on  those  trees  which  it  would  have  produced  upon  the  vine,  if 
done  purposely,  and  with  a  view  to  the  same  result. 

For  this  ingenious  operation  on  the  vine  I  was  indebted,  some  years 
ago,  to  a  horticulturist  of  great  eminence  in  Paris.     It  is  as  follows: — 

When  the  sap  is  rising  in  March,  make  a  deep  incision  in  the  heart 
of  the  bearing  branch,  from  whence  extract,  with  a  grafting  knife,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  (1  centime,  5  lignes,)  of  the  pith,  (moelle,^  close 
under  the  first  bud  (noeud,)  at  the  stem,  (souche.^  The  wound  is  then 
to  be  bound  up  with  worsted,  like  a  grafl.  This  may  be  removed  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks. 

If  the  operation  be  performed  with  care,  after  some  experience,  the 
result  will  be  the  production  of  grapes  without  i>ips.    {Hort,  Jour.) 

New  method  of  (flying  Sulphur  to  plants,  in  a  liquid  form. — ^Tbe 
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"flowers,"  or  the  finely  levigated  stone  brimstone,  are  with  great  diffi- 
culty mixed  with  water;  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  highly  desirable  to 
throw  a  shower  of  sulphurated  water  over  the  entire  foliage  of  a  vine 
or  peach  tree.  This  object  can  be  readily  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  littla 
gum  tragacanth,  (gum  dragon,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called.)  Half  an  ounce 
of  the  povfdered  gum,  which  can  be  procured  very  cheaply  of  any  drug- 
gist, may  perhaps  suffice  for  two  or  three  years.  To  a  table  spoonful 
or  two  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  in  a  wedgewood  mortar,  add  three  or  four 
grains  (or  a  quantity  that  would  scarcely  cover  one  half  of  a  four-penny 
piece,)  of  the  tragacanth;  rub  them  together,  dropping  in  a  very  little 
water:  work  these  materials  with  the  pestle  till  an  even  pasty  mass  be 
produced;  then  add  water,  to  bring  tne  sulphuf  to  the  consistency  of 
cream;  and  in  this  state  it  will  unite  with  anv  quantity  of  water;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  particles  of  the  sulphur  will  become  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  bulk,  and  can  then  be  taken  up  by  the  syringe.  The 
sulphur,  it  is  true,  will  be  deposited  in  time,  but  vegetation  will  bring  it 
again  to  that  state  of  diffusion  in  which  the  particles  may  be  thrown  on 
the  plant;  to  which,  also,  they  remain  fixed,  in  situations  wherein  they 
may  exert  their  utmost  energy,  whether  that  be  a  preventive  or  reme- 
dial.   (Id.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 


Value  of  Tulips, — A  beautiful  new  bizarre  tulip,  called  the  Everard, 
has  been  lately  figured  in  the  Horticultural  Journal,  The  whole  stock, 
consisting  of  seven  roots,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Glenny  for  140 
guineas,  (nearly  $700,)  who  proposes  to  divide  the  roots  with  any  per- 
son wishing  to  possess  it.  The  whole  stock  was  purchased,  as  the  indi- 
vidual who  raised  and  broke  it  refused  to  sell  a  smgle  bulb.  It  is  stated 
as  a  singular  fact  that  this  variety  was  perfectly  broken  the  first  time 
the  seedling  bulb  bloomed,  and  among  seedlings,  which,  frofn  the  period 
of  original  growth,  were  kept  separate.  There  is  therefore  not  a  breed- 
er of  it  in  the  couiAry.    {Gard.  Gaz,) 

The  white  Carrot, — A  new  variety  under  this  name  is  said  to  have 
been  lately  produced.  In  color  it  is  something  whiter  than  the  parsnip; 
in  flavor  much  more  delicate  than  the  orange  carrot.  Seeds  have  been 
advertised  b^  the  London  seedsmen. — Id,  FWe  hope  this  variety  will 
be  speedily  mtroduced  by  our  seedsmen. — Ea.] 

London  Horticultural  Society, — The  anniversary  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  1st,  1838.  Mr.  Knight,  the  President, 
had  arrived  in  town,  but  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending (see  an  obituary  notice  in  another  page,)  the  meeting. 

The  auditors  of  the  treasurer's  accounts  made  a  report  of  the  finan- 
cial state  of  the  Society,  which  gives  a  surplus  over  the  expenditures  of 
£1557,  15«.  ^d.  The  receipts  for  exhibitions,  &c.  amounted  to  £5705, 
Ss,  ftd. 

The  outstanding  debt  of  the  Society  is  now  reduced  to  £1S.898,  OOt. 
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9d.j  of  which  £10.350  is  on  bond:  to  meet  this,  there  remains  due  to 
the  Society  on  open  account,  (including  tlie  cash  balance,)  £6204,  169. 
lOd.y  besides  the  other  assets  of  the  Society,  consisting  of  the  house  in 
Regent  Street,  with  the  furniture,  the  library,  the  garden,  and  various 
property  therein,  of  which  the  auditors  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
call  for  any  special  estimates,  as  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  such  assets,  without  reference  to  their  use  and  neces- 
sity in  forwarding  the  objects  of  the  institution,  very  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  liabilities  of  the  Society. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  present  year: — T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.,  President;  Thomas  Edgar,  Esa.,  Treasurer;  and  Geo. 
Ben'tham,  Esq.,  Secretary.  Sir  Oswald  Mosiey,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart.,  and  Hennr  Bevan,  Esq.,  were  also  elected  in  the  coun- 
cil, in  the  place  of  Sir  Henry  Willock,  R.  H.  SoUey  and  J.  R.  Gow- 
an,  Esqrs. — Id, 

JhUumn  Orafting. — Some  notice  was  made  in  Sept.  1837,  of  a  mode 
of  autumnal  grafting,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  theory  to  the  test.  Many 
trials  have  been  made  of  the  system,  and,  among  others,  that  of  two 
scions  of  the  beurr^  d'Areo^burtf  pear  inserted  in  the  rind  of  small 
quince  stocks,  not  so  large  as  a  lead  pencil  of  the  ordinary  size.  One 
of  them  adapted  itself  well,  and  appeared  to  succeed;  the  stocks,  how- 
ever, perished  during  the  rigor  of  the  late  winter:  they  had  been  trans- 
planted the  year  before,  and  had  little  hold  of  the  soil;— the  experiment, 
therefore,  was  frustrated.  A  edlaha»»e  scion  was,  as  stated,  let  into  the 
stock  of  a  dwarf  standard  pear,  by  mid-^rafling,  on  the  same  day,  Au- 

ffust  17th.  This  tree  had  been  removed  m  1835,  and  therefore  was  not 
uxuriant,  though  young  and  healthy.  The  scion  iucceeded  perfeetlyy 
and  now  has  on  it  two  as  vigorous  growing  buds,  an  inch  long,  as  any 
of  those  developed  by  the  stock.  This  fact  is  interesting,  and  it  may 
lead  to  the  gain  of  time,  if  it  do  no  more.  The  gentleman  who  recom- 
mended the  practice  mentions  September  as  the  season  of  autumnal 
graftin((.  It  is  highly  probable  that  aiw  month  of  the  growing  season, 
from  February  to  October,  may  be  favorable,  if  the  condition  of  the 
scion  and  stock  lie  suitable,  the  weather  propitious,  and  the  operation 
adroit. — Id.  [We  do  not  exactly  understand  what  is  meant  b^  the  eal- 
abasse  method,  as  we  did  not  see  the  notice  alluded  to.  We  thmk»  bow- 
ever,  that  autumnal  grafting  will  not  do  in  our  country,  (especially  per- 
formed late,)  as  our  long  and  severe  winters  would  undoubtedly  destroy 
the  shoots;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  experiment  tried.— £^.] 
Cultivation  of  the  Ttdip,— The  taste  for  the  growth  of  this  gorgeous 
flower  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is 
the  first  nobleman  to  patronize  it,  by  possessing  himself  of  a  bed,  and 
that  it  is  probable  he  will  not  be  content  to  remain  second  in  quality  to 
any  one  in  England.  (Uort.  Jour,^  [We  should  be  happy  to  see  the 
cultivation  of  the  tulip  taken  up  with  more  spirit  by  our  amateurs  and 
ffentlemen  interested  m  gardening.  The  more  common,  if  not  the  more 
fanciful  and  costly  varieties,  should  be  found  in  every  garden;  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  occasionally  remind  our  friends  of  this  fact,  that  they 
may  have  no  complaint  to  make  on  their  part.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  there  are  already  several  fine  collections  about  Boston  and  New 
York,  and,  another  season,  we  trust  we  shall  see  an  additional  num- 
ber.—£rf.] 

New  mode  of  cultivating  Strawberries, — ^A  paper  was  read  before 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  May  1st,  181^,  on  a  new  method  of 
growing  this  delicious  fruit.  Many  cooimunications  have  been  made 
on  the  subject.  A  great  desideratum  has  been  to  keep  the  fruit  clean, 
in  order  that  it  mi^ht  be  well  flavored.  The  value  of  the  fruit  did  not 
depend  upon  the  size,  as  upon  other  qualities.  The  ordinary  mode  of 
TOL.  IT. — NO.  VIII.  39 
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protection  for  this  fruit  harbored  slugs,  and,  if  the  weather  was  wet, 
gave  them  a  bad  taste.  If  slates  were  placed  round  them  they  were 
kept  clean,  but  the  roots  were  rendered  dry,  and  the  same  effect  was 
produced  by  tiles  and  slates.  The  mode  which  the  writer  adopted  was 
to  set  them  in  ridges  about  four  feet  six  inches  apart,  and  twenty-four 
inches  apart,  and  from  twelve  to  fif\een  inches  between  the  rows.  Be- 
tween and  around  these  he  placed  pebbles,  the  convex  surface  of  which 
allowed  the  rain  to  run  between  and  penetrate  to  the  roots,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  did  not  evaporate:  the  surface  was  kept  clean,  and 
there  was  no  dust  arising.  Tne  pebbles  also  became  warm  and  reflect- 
ed the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  they  aid  not  hnpede  the  growth  of  the  run- 
ners. Some  of  Myatt's  prospered  well,  as  also  Hautbois,  although  the 
stems  are  slender,  and  they  generally  fall  to  the  ground,  the  pebbles 
being  a  support  to  them.     {Hori.  Jour.) 

Phosphoric  light  emitted  by  Flowers, — In  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  at  Stowe,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  September  4th,  1835, 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain, 
the  leaves  of  the  flower  called  CEnoth^ra  macrocirpa,  a  bed  of  which 
is  in  the  garden,  immediately  opposite  the  windows  of  the  manuscript 
library  at  Stowe,  were  observed  to  be  brilliantly  illuminated  by  phos- 
phoric light.  During  the  intervals  of  the  flashes  of  lightning  the  night 
was  exceedingly  dark,  and  nothfng  else  could  be  distinguished  in  the 
gloom,  except  the  bright  light  upon  the  leaves  of  these  flowers.  The 
luminous  appearance  continued  uninterruptedly  for  a  considerable  len^h 
of  time;  it  did  not  appear  to  resemble  any  electric  effect,  and  the  opin- 
ion which  seemed  most  probable  was  that  the  plant,  like  many  known 
instances,  has  a  power  of  absorbing  light,  and  giving  it  out  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.    {Mag.  of  Populmr  Science.) 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 


Caterpillars  destructive  to  the  Isabella  grape. — A  new  foe  seems  in- 
troduced with  the  season,  committing  its  ravages,  among  other  subjects, 
on  the  fruit-stalks  of  the  Isabella  grape,  where  we  have  only  noticed  it, 
viz.  a  small  white  caterpillar,  unknown  to  us  in  its  insect  form,  which 
bites  the  peduncle  half  through,  by  which  injury  the  entire  branch  falls. 
We  hope  some  entomologist  will  give  us  the  name  of  this  little  depre- 
dator.— J.  L.  i?.,  Jidy^  1838.  [If  our  correspondent  will  send  us  one 
of  these  catenpillars,  we  will  endeavor  to  procure  some  information  re- 
spectinn:  it. — Ed."] 

Dr.  Hosack^s  collection  of  Banksias. — We  have  understood  that  the 
rich  collection  of  banksias,  consisting  of  some  very  beautiful  specimens, 
belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  has  been  purchased  by  Horace  Gray, 
Esn.,  of  Boston.  They  will  be  a  treasure  to  any  collection,  and  we  are 
glad  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  a  fine  large  conservatory  well  adapted  to  their 
growth,  has  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  of  possessing  himself  of  such 
valuable  plants,  which  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  been  scattered 
around  in  various  gardens,  and  finally  lost  to  tne  country.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  give  some  description  of  them  at  a  future  time.— Ed. 

Use  of  Seaweed  for  horticultural  purposes.—We  have  been  inform- 
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ed  by  a  gentleman  of  New  York  that  an  amateur  ki  gardening  on  Long 
Island  lately  tried  the  experiment  of  covering  his  beds  of  rhubarb  with 
sea- weed, /re«A  from  the  sea,  in  order  to  preserve  the  moisture  of  the 
soil.  He  has  found  it  to  answer  every  purpose,  and  the  rhubarb  has 
grown  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  vigor,  while  the  plants  in  the  neigh- 
boring gardens  have  been  partially  dried  up  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  late  dry  weather  in  that  vicinity.  It  is  not  only  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  prevents  all  weeds  from  growing,  and  the  salt  with 
which  it  is  naturally  supposed  to  be  saturated  seems  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  growth  of  the  rhubarb.  We  hope  the  experiment 
will  be  tried  by  some  of  our  friends  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  will 
note  the  results  and  give  us  all  the  particulars.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
an  excellent  article  to  place  around  the  roots  of  dahlias  during  the  prev- 
alence of  dry  weather. — Id, 

Echinocdctiu  EyrUslL — A  plant  of  this  charming  species,  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Leathe,  Cambridgeport,  is  just  now  flowering,  k 
being  the  second  time  it  has  produced  blossoms  the  present  season. 
In  April  it  opened  two  or  three  flowers,  and  at  the  very  moment 
we  are  writing  this  notice  there  are  two  fine  large  buds  ready  to 
expand.  Its  free  blooming  will  render  it  extremely  valuable,  as  man/ 
of  the  echinocactuses  rarely  display  their  blossoms. — I(L 

HortieiUtural  Society  of  Charleston,  &  C. — The  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety of  Charleston,  S.  C.  has  published  the  list  of  flowers,  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  which  it  proposes  to  ofler  premiums.  A  silver  medal,  or 
the  same  amount  in  money,  is  oflered  for  the  finest  show  of  tulips,  hya- 
cinths, ranunculuses,  pinks,  8lc.  &c.  Dahlias,  roses,  camellias^,  &.c.  are 
among  the  number  of  flowers.  Of  vegetables  there  /ire  prizes  for  a 
variety  of  things,  such  as  cauliflowers,  rhubarb,  celery,  asparagus,  and 
nearly  all  the  more  common  vegetables.  Strawberries,  figs  and  papaw 
apples  are  among  the  number.  This  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, from  the  efforts  of  some  of  its  more  active  members,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  such  liberal  premiums  oflered  to  induce  growers  to  come 
forward  aud  exhibit. — Ed, 

Ur^do  rbsa  seems  very  prevalent,  this  warm  weather,  on  the  calyx 
of  i?6sa  41ba,  both  single  and  double,  and  attacks  the  upper  portion 
with  greater  visor  than  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  its  usual  field 
of  operation.  It  is  a  pretty  orange-colored  fungus  and  parasite,  of  little 
injury,  though  rather  disfiguring,  to  the  plant, — J,  L.  Jx.,  July,  1838. 

Training  hctbella  vines, — A  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator  details 
the  following  mode  of  training  the  Isabella  grape,  (probably  applicable 
to  all  American  kinds.) 

"  I  have  had  the  Isabella  grape  in  my  garden  since  1819;  but  the 
crop  of  fruit  has  not  been  good  and  full,  oftener  than  once  in  three 
years. .  The  failure  has  usually  been  caused  by  the  rotting  of  the  green 
fruit,  about  the  time  it  attains  its  full  size.  Every  means  of  preventing 
that  I  could  find  any  where  suggested  has  been  fully  tried,  such  as  long 
and  short  pruning,  and  no  prunm^,  thick  and  spare,  upright  and  hori- 
zontal training;  topping  the  fruit  branches,  thinnmg  them  out,  packing 
the  leaves,  &c.,  without  any  perceptible  benefit. 

"  But  having  read  or  been  informed,  (I  cannot  say  which,)  that  in 
the  vineyards  of  Madeira  the  vines  are  trained  on  a  horizontal  arbor, 
about  three  feet  high,  in  such  a  manner  as  completely  to  shade  the 
whole  ground,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  important,  where  the 
summer  sun  is  very  powerful,  (as  with  us,)  to  shade  the  roots  of  the 
vines.  To  ascertain  the  eflect  of  such  a  protection  of  the  roots,  in  the 
fall  of  1834  I  pruned  about  twenty  young  vines,  which  had  grown  at 
random,  so  as  to  leave  from  five  to  eight  branches,  spreading  all  ways 
from  the  centre  or  root,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  about  four  feet. 
These  I  tied  up  to  stakes  set  in  a  circle  around  the  vine,  leaving  the 
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brancbes  from  twelre  to  eigbteen  iocbes  from  tbe  gromid.  Tbe  Tioefl 
were  left  in  this  state  to  grow  as  they  would,  and  liy  midsummer  (18S5,) 
they  completely  shaded  the  ground,  for  six  or  eigfat  feet  from  tbe  cen- 
tre. No  frvit  rotted  on  these  vines.  Tbe  experiment  was  continued 
upon  tbe  same  vines  last  season,  and  with  tA«  same  remit.  During 
both  seasons,  the  fruit  on  vines  trained  upon  an  upright  trellis,  (tbe 
roots  of  course  exposed  to  tbe  sun,)  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost 
liy  rotting. 

'*  This  experiment  I  should  consider  decisive  but  for  one  circumsunce 
— ^tbe  vines  first  mentioned  were  young,  and  tbe  otbers  old.  Wbetber 
this  has  afifected  tbe  result  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

**  I  ought  perhaps  to  remark,  (what  I  was  not  prepared  to  expect,) 
that  tbe  fruit  ripened  on  the  vines,  shaded,  as  before  described,  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  the  otbers,  and  was  in  every  respect  better. 

'<  October  lOM,  1837. — Tbe  experience  of  another  season  gives  tbe 
same  result  stated  above,  except  that  none  of  the  grapes  ripened,  being 
destroyed  by  the  frost  October  4th— 5th.  To  ascertam  tbe  effect  of  tbe 
vine's  age  upon  tbe  fruit,  I  trained  a  vine  upon  a  trellis,  last  spring,  of 
tbe  same  age  with  those  whose  roots  have  been  shaded,  and  tbe  fruit 
upon  it  has  been  much  mildewed  and  considerably  rotted,  while  tbe  fruit 
on  tbe  other  vine  has  been  bright  and  sound." 

Horticultural  Society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — We  are  bappy  to  learn 
from  our  friends  in  this  city  that  it  is  tbe  intention,  among  tbe  amateurs 
and  gentlemen  interested  in  gardening,  to  get  up  a  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, rfow  that  the  New  York  Hofticultural  Society  is  no  longer  mak- 
ing anv  exertions  in  tbe  cause  of  gardening,  it  seems  necessary  that 
there  should  be  4)ne  across  the  river.  With  such  enterprising  citizens 
as  Messrs.  Becar,  Perry  and  otbers,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  their 
efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success.  We  shall  expect  some  of  our 
friends  will  report  to  us  tbe  doings  of  tbe  Society,  tbe  names  of  tbe  offi- 
cers, &c. — Em. 

Boccbnidi  cordikta. — This  is  a  very  showy  native  perennial,  growing 
about  six  feet  high,  with  spreading  panicles  of  singular  looking  lowers. 
The  foliage  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  Sanniinkria  canadensis, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  order,  Papaverkcee.  It  is  a  highly  desira- 
ble hardy  perennial  plant. — Ed. 

Catilpa  syringie/dfia. — A  fine  young  tree  of  Catdlpa  syringaibMtL  was 
covered  with  flowers  and  rich  foliage,  this  season,  at  the  residence  of 
D.  Cummins,  Esq.,  Salem,  constituting  a  rare  spectacle  in  these  sea- 
sons of  severe  winter,  through  which  few  of  our  tender  trees  and  shrubs 
can  stand. — X. 

TropcB^olum  trieolihrum,  peregrhiumf  and  several  other  species,  have 
been  and  still  are  finely  in  flower  in  tbe  collection  of  Mr.  Buist,  florist, 
Philadelphia,  who  has  a  fine  stock  of  plants.  We  have  heretofore  no- 
ticed tbe  elegance  of  all  these  species,  and  a  fine  opportunity  now  oc- 
curs to  possess  them. — Ed. 

ToumefMitL  heliotropio\des,  a  very  pretty  new  plant,  is  offered  for 
sale  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  florists,  Philadel^ibia.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  to  tbe  well  known  and  fragant  ileliotrdpium,  and  a 
very  desirable  plant. — Id. 

Marchioness  of  Tavistoek  and  Princess  Victoria  dahlias.-— These 
two  beautiful  varieties,  which  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Uovey  &  Co. 
last  season,  and  tbe  merits  of  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  some- 
what criticised  in  our  Magazine,  are  likely  to  be  shown  in  nearly  all  tbe 
stands  tbe  present  season.  This  will  seem,  perhaps,  singular,  when  tbe 
first  was  pronounced,  by  some  growers,  no  better  than  the  old  Beauty  of 
Cambridge.  We  shall  probably  notice  both  these  kinds  again,  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  and  add  something  further  in  proof  of  tbe  correctness  of  our 
remarks  upon  their  properties. — Id. 
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Dahlias, — It  is  with  much  regret  we  learn  that  the  dahlias,  both  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  are  coming  forward  so  slowly 
that  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  a  larger  part  of  the  great  number  of 
plants  which  have  been  set  out  bloom  at  all,  unless  the  fall  should  be 
extremely  favorable  and  the  frosts  hold  off  longer  than  usual.  Around 
Boston  tne  plants  are  much  infested  with  insects  of  various  kinds,  the 
most  injurious  of  which  appears  to  be  the  brown  or  turtle-backed  fly. 
The  red  spider,  thrips,  &c.  also  attack  them,  but  the  fly  seems  to  do  the 
most  injury.  They  puncture  the  stem  from  the  root  to  the  top  of  the 
plant,  and  it  then  assumes  a  hard  knobby  appearance;  besides  this,  they 
perforate  the  tops  of  the  young  and  tender  shoots,  which  seems  to  poi- 
son the  branch,  as  the  centre  shoot  soon  curls  up,  turns  black,  and  direct- 
ly afler  becomes  hard,  and  the  growth  wholly  stopped.  We  have  ob- 
served them  on  the  plants  for  several  seasons,  but  not  in  numbers  suflS- 
ciently  abundant  to  do  any  injury.  The  present  season,  however,  they 
appear  to  abound  everywhere,  and  the  tops  of  evening  primroses,  zinnias, 
China  asters,  raarygolds,  Sic.  have  alike  suffered  rrom  their  ravages. 
As  yet  we  have  found  no  method  to  get  rid  of  them  otherwise  than  to 
pick  them  off  by  band.  But  we  hope  some  of  our  friends  who  are  pes- 
tered with  them  will  find  out  a  way  to  destroy  them  more  speeaily. 
We  have  been  promised  a  notice  of  this  fly  by  that  excellent  entomolo- 
gist. Dr.  Harris.  The  extreme  hot  weather,  together  with  the  scarcity 
of  rain,  has  affected  their  vigor  very  sensibly. 

In  Philadelphia  the  weather  has  been  so  dry  and  hot  that  the  red 
spider  has  attacked  the  plants  in  greiit  numbers.  And  up  to  this  time, 
although  manyplauts  were  set  out  early,  not  a  good  bloom  nas  yet  opened. 
We  did  not  learn  that  the  plants  are  troubled  with  the  brown  fly,  but 
presume  they  are  to  a  degree. 

About  New  York  the  plants  do  not  promise  well,  but  appear  to  have 
suffered  from  drought,  heat  and  insects. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  we  yet  hope 
that  the  plants  will  be  resuscitated:  longer  and  cooler  niirhts,  with 
heavier  dews,  when  the  insects  cannot  work,  are  at  hand,  and  they  will 
probably  regain  somewhat,  if  not  all,  their  usual  vigor.  A  few  copious 
showers,  to  saturate  the  soil,  are  also  needed,  to  give  the  plants  a  sud- 
den growth.  Before  our  next  we  trust  we  may  be  enabled  to  give  more 
gratifying  information. — Ed, 

The  profettion  of  the  AgricuUuri»t,^-We  have  never  met  with  any- 
thing more  in  unison  with  our  own  views  upon  what  should  constitute 
a  real  agriculturist,  and  the  important  station  he  holds  in  the  conimuni- 
tj,  than  the  following,  extracted  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Graham  be- 
fore the  health  convention  recently  held  in  Boston.  For  the  doctor's 
bran-bread  theory  we  have  not  much  respect;  and  this  may  be  set  down 
as  one  good  thing  among  his  many  absurd  notions  which  he  has  been 
so  industrious  in  promulgating  throughout  the  country.  The  remarks 
were  appended  to  a  resolution  offered,  "  that  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  science  of  physiology  and  of  the  laws  of  health  would  effectually 
promote  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  community.'' 
We  commend  them  to  the  perusal  of  every  reader. 

**  The  tilling  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  and  the  roost  noble, 
as  well  as  the  healthiest  employment  of  man,  and  the  greatest  source 
of  his  subsistence  and  his  comfort.  Not  onlv,  acccording  to  sacred  his- 
tory, was  the  first  of  our  race  tillers  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  every 
human  being  ever  since,  has  been  the  offspring  of  the  same  mother 
earth :  for  we  are  all  made  of  the  same  dust:  all  derive  our  material 
subsistence  from  the  same  bosom  of  nature.  It  is  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
incorporated  in  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  form,  which  constitutes  oar 
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Dourisbinent,  and  is  transmuted  into  our  bodies,  from  the  Tery  com- 
mencement to  the  termination  of  our  bodily  existence.  But  both  in  its 
more  primitive  condition  of  inorganic  matter,  and  in  its  various  organic 
revolutions  and  changes  in  passing  from  the  earth  to  the  formation  of 
our  living  bodies,  the  dust  of  which  we  are  made  is  at  every  stage — in 
every  form,  continually  subject  to  fixed  constitutional  laws,  and  hence 
there  are  fixed  laws  of  relation  between  our  living  bodies  and  all  the 
forms  of  matter  by  which  we  are  sustained,  and  between  these  and  the 
earth  from  which  they  spring,  and  of  which  they  are  composed.  It  is 
therefore  an  important  truth,  which  human  beings  oueht  well  to  under- 
stand, that  every  thing  which  afiects  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
character  of  its  produce,  has  a  most  intimate  relation,  not  only  to  our 
health  of  body,  but  to  the  general  well  being  of  man.  Our  wheat,  our 
rye,  our  corn,  our  potatoes,  and  every  other  vegetable  substance  enter- 
ing into  the  food  of  man,  are  rendered  more  or  less  healthful  according 
as  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  operations  are  more  or  less  in  con- 
formity with  the  physiological  laws  of  our  nature. 

<<  But  interesting  as  this  topic  is,  I  must  not  on  the  present  occasion 
extend  my  remarks.  Yet  I  could  wish  that  every  tiller  of  the  ground 
throughout  the  world  were  an  enlightened — a  thoroughly  scientific  phy- 
siologist. The  importance  of  a  liberal  eddcation  in  this  class  of  men 
has  l^en  too  greatly  overlooked;  and  hitherto  it  seems  generally  to 
have  been  thought  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  requires  but  a  small 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  no  scientific  attainments;  and  hence,  even  in  our 
own  agricultural  country,  the  vocation  and  standing  of  the  farmer  have 
been  too  commonly  considered  as  less  reputable  than  those  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  professional  man,  &c.  This  is  wrong — it  oucht  not  so  to  be. 
The  cultivators  of  the  soil  ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  no- 
bility of  the  country,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  among  the  most 
intelligent — the  most  liberally  educated — the  most  extensively  scientific 
members  of  society.  Geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  meteorology, 
botany,  zoology,  physiology,  and  other  natural  sciences,  are  of  more 
immediate  interest  to  the  tillers  of  the  ground  than  perhaps  any  other 
men;  and  when  things  are  rightly  understood  and  rightly  ordered,  such 
ciualifications  will  be  the  ordinary  attributes  of  our  agriculturists,  and 
the  tilling  of  the  ground  will  be  regarded  as  it  should  be,  the  noblest 
and  most  honorable  employment  of  man."    (Ntwipaper,) 


Art.  IV.    Penruylvania  Horticvltural  Society, 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  the  17th  July,  in  the  hall  under  the  Athensum, 
Mr.  Keating  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  on  plants  and  flowers  awuriled  the  premium  for  the 
ten  best  varieties  of  carnations  to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  at 
the  Society's  intermediate  meeting  on  the  4th  inst.,  two  competitors. 

The  premium  for  the  best  American  seedling  carnation  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  at  the  Society's  intermediate  meet- 
ing on  the  4th  inst.,  two  competitors. 
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The  comraittee  on  fruits  and  vegetables  awarded  the  following  pre- 
miums at  the  society's  intermediate  meeting  on  the  4th  inst. : — For  the 
best  qnart  of  white  currants  to  William  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  no  cotnpetition;  for  the  best  raspberries,  not  less 
than  three  quarts,  to  do.,  no  competition;  for  the  best  bush  beans  grown 
in  Pennsylvania,  to  do.,  three  competitors;  for  the  best  two  quarts  of 
red  currants  to  James  Beadle,  gardener  to  Wm.  Norris,  Turner's  Lane, 
three  competitors;  for  the  best  early  cucumbers  grown  in  New  Jereey, 
not  less  than  six  in  number,  to  Hugh  Hatch,  no  competition.  An  hon- 
orary premium  of  two  dollars  was  awarded  to  Wm.  Chalmers  for  some 
fine  mazagan  beans;  likewise  one  to  James  Beadle,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Norris,  for  the  royal  gage  cucumber,  being  very  large.  For  the  best 
early  squashes  grown  in  New  Jersey,  not  less  than  six  in  number,  to 
George  Reid,  gardener  to  Henry  C.  Carey,  no  competition. 

The  committee  on  plants  and  fldwers  this  evening  awarded  the  pre- 
mium for  the  best  display  of  plants  in  pots  to  Robert  Kilvington,  gar- 
dener to  Wm.  Loyd,  who  exhibited  Eucdma  punctata,  Agap&nthus  um- 
bellktus,  Stapdlta  grandifl6ra.  Fuchsia  gracilis,  Ardisia  ^olankcea,  Mau- 
rkndya  Barclay<^na  and  Calceolaria  integrif6Iia. 

The  premium  for  the  best  bouquet  was  awarded  to  Robert  Kilving- 
ton, gardener  to  Wm.  Loyd,  two  competitors;  and  also  an  honorary 
one  of  two  dollars  to  Mr.  Kilvington,  for  a  fine  bouquet  of  native 
flowers. 

The  committee  on  vegetables  awarded  the  following  premiums  this 
evening  :^For  the  best  early  corn  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  not  less  than 
two  dozen  ears,  to  James  Beadle,  gardener  to  Mr.  Norris,  Turner's 
Lane,  two  competitors;  for  the  best  early  carrots  grown  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, not  less  than  two  dozen,  to  James  Beadle,  no  competition;  for  the 
best  melangena  (egg  plant)  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  not  less  than  three 
in  number,  to  James  Beadle,  three  competitors;  for  the  best  tomato 
(love  apple)  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  to  Charles 
Conover,  gardener  to  Mr.  Isaac  Philips,  three  competitors;  for  the  best 
gooseberries,  not  less  than  one  quart,  to  Robert  Weston,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Roland,  no  competition;  for  the  best  display  of  vegetables,  to 
Wm.  Chalmers,  and  an  honorary  one  of  two  dollars  for  some  very  fine 
squashes. 

Robert  Buist  exhibited  Crinum  sckbrum,  and  cut  flowers  of  six  ver- 
benas, including  Ferbdna  pulch^lla,  Tweediei^na,  Meltndres,  [ehamae- 
drif61ia,]  Arram'i^na,  new  white  species,  and  the  purple  of  the  garden, 
with  sixteen  fine  varieties  of  double  Prussian  stocks. 

Wm.  Chalmers  exhibited  diflerent  kinds  of  beets,  tomatoes,  squash- 
es, black  currants,  egg  plants  and  artichokes. 

Peter  Fleming,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hanson,  exhibited  some  very  supe- 
rior squashes. 

Robert  Weston,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Roland,  exhibited  the  following 
very  superior  varieties  of  gooseberries ; — New  Jam,  Ironmonger,  Neal's 
white  rose,  Inwood's  incomparable.  Crown  bob.  Miss  Bold,  red  War- 
rington, green  Gascoigne,  yellow  amber  and  red  Porterfield. 

Wm.  Hobson,  Kingsessing,  exhibited  early  corn  and  tomatoes. 

July,  with  its  vertical  sun,  has  burnt  up  all  the  flowers.,  and  dispersed 
our  fair  friends  in  various  quarters  in  search  of  the  cool  breeze,  when 
their  appearance  is  so  essential  to  support  us  under  such  melting  days; 
but  who  can  blame  them  for  leaving  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  the  city, 
when  health-invigorating  scenes  can  be  so  easily  attained  everywhere 
on  our  romantic  streams  and  mountains.  However,  we  will  hail  them 
on  their  return  with  a  cheerful  welcome,  at  our  next  September  exhi- 
bition, and  show  them  some  things  almost  as  pretty  as  themselves. 

From  the  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plants  were  few  in  number; 
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bat  the  vegetMea  exhibited  at  the  diflferent  meetiiigB  were  of  fint«nte 
quality  aod  appearance.  The  oaroations  were  extremely  good,  coosid- 
ering  the  intense  heat.  The  raspberriee  of  Mr.  Chalmers  were  very 
aoperior,  and  eo  were  the  currants  of  Mr.  Beadle.  Mr.  Weston's 
gooseberries  were  the  best  we  have  seen  in  this  latitode,  were  large  and 
fine  flavored,  fully  ripe,  with  little  or  no  mildewing. — G.  WttUtm,  Be- 
carding  Secretary ,  Pktiadelphia,  July  90, 18SS. 
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Saturday,  June  80<A,  ISS&.-^ExhiHted,  Flowers:  A  most  sopeib 
collection  of  roses,  including  many  rare  and  beautiful  varieties,  from  A. 
Aspinwall,  Brookline;  among  them  were  the  following: — Princess  Caro- 
line, Moore  of  Virginia,  Belle  Catel,  striped  Unique,  Gen.  Thiers,  Neu- 
yille  du  monde,  belle  Henriette,  Duke  de  Choisel,  Cordon  blanc,  &c. 
Ice.;  (we  have  never  seen  so  fine  a  display  of  roses:  the  specimens 
were  remarkably  large  and  beautiful.)  Roses  from  M.  P.  Wilder,  in- 
cluding several  mosses,  and  the  following  other  kinds: — striped  Uniqne, 
Garnet  striped,  York  and  Lancaster,  Yillage  maid,  (all  four  variegated 
ones,)  Lettuce  leaved,  Triumph  de  Laffay,  &c.  &c.;  also,  pinks  and 
pansies.  Roses,  from  S.  R.  Johnson,  among  which  were  several  Chi- 
nese and  beautiful  Noisettes. 

From  Mr.  Walker,  Chinese  larkspur,  Clematis  er^cta,  Camp&nula 
l^ersicaef^lia,  white  and  blue,  Lythrum  verticillkta,  phloxes,  pansies,  ro- 
ses, and  laced  pinks.  A  double  oleander,  Ferb^na  Tweedie^na,  roses, 
larkspurs,  &c.  &c.,  from  S.  Sweetser.  Several  kinds  of  passion  flow- 
ers, honey-suckles,  roses,  &c.  &c.,  contained  in  a  very  large  bouquet, 
from  Messrs.  Winship.  Bouquet  of  flowers,  containing  dahlias,  Aga- 
pinthus  umbelUtus,  roses,  &c.  &c.  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard.  Bouquets 
flrom  Wm.  Kenrick,  John  Hovey,  S.  Walker,  and  Hovey  &  Co.  From 
Wm.  Meller,  fine  seedling  pinks. 

Fruits:  From  Mr.  Yose,  fine  specimens  of  Methven  scarlet  and 
Downton  strawberries.  Methven  scarlet  strawberries,  from  J.  L.  L. 
F.  Warren,  fine  specimens  of  Hovey's  seedling  strawberries,  from 
Hovey  &  Co.    Cherries  from  H.  Edwards,  Boston. 

July  7th. — Exhibited,  Flowers:  Mapdlta  gladca,  l^hodod^ndron 
catawbi^nse,  Cymbidium  pulcb^llum,  Gaillirdui  blcolor,  roses.  &c.  &c. 
from  T.  Lee.  Seedling  geraniums,  some  of  them  verv  good,  and  roses, 
from  M.  P.  Wilder.  A  good  specimen  of  the  Greville  rose,  and  other 
flowers,  from  Wm.  Meller.  Chinese  roses  in  variety,  from  S.  R.  John«- 
son.  Bouquets,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  containing  several  dahlias. 
Bouquets  from  J.  Hovey,  Wm.  Kenrick,  S.  Walker  and  Hovey  &  Co. 
Mr.  Kenrick,  among  his  specimens,  displayed  the  Ohio  lily,  a  very  ele- 
gant plant. 

Fruitt:  Apricots,  from  M.  P.  Wilder.  A  basket  of  grapes,  (Miller's 
Burgundy,)  very  beautiful,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard.  Methven  scarlet 
strawberries,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

Yegetables:  Beets,  from  S.  Sweetser.  Lettuce,  from  J.  Hill  of 
Groton.    Early  six-weeks  beans,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

July  lAth. — Exhibited.    Flowers:  Bouquets,  containing,  among  oth- 
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ers,  Cimicffuga  fsBHida,  Gaill&rdia  bicolor,  Lythrum  verticillktum,  As- 
trintia  m^jor,  ChiDese  larkspur,  coreopsis,  roses,  and  fine  laced  pinks: 
also,  a  beautiful  specimen  or  Yiteca  filament6sa,  from  the  open  air,  and 
a  variegated  monkshood.  Sweet  peas,  carnations,  fine  pinks  and  bou- 
quets, from  Wm.  Meller.  Cut  specimens  of  Combr^tum  purpi^reum, 
Gloxinia  maculkta,  and  C^reus  speciosissimus  and  Jenkensdnt,  from  M. 
P.  Wilder.  Bouquets  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard  and  Hovey  &  Co.  A 
fine  large  nlant  of  the  sinsle  pomegranate,  (Plmica  graniitum,)  and 
bouquets,  from  J.  Hov^y.  Koses,  pinks,  carnations  and  cut  specimens 
of  the  double  pomegranate,  from  S.  R.  Johnson.  A  large  bouquet, 
from  Messrs.  winship,  containing  a  great  variety  of  flowers,  of  which 
we  noticed  Yiicea  glori6sa,  double  blue-bells,  Hoya  carn6sa,  Clematis 
fl6rida,  carnations,  &c.  &c. 

Fruits:  Red  and  white  currants  and  red^and  white  raspberries,  from 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren.  Black  Hamburg^  and  Miller's  Burgundy  grapes, 
very  fine,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard.  Excellent  specimens  of"^ Downer 
cherries,  from  S.  Downer.  Gooseberries  from  J.  Hovey.  Gooseber- 
ries from  J.  G.  Thurston,  Lancaster. 

Juiy  'iXst. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  Fine  bouquets,  composed  of  hand- 
some specimens  of  herbaceous  plants,  roses,  .^dscldpiaf  tuberdsa,  &c., 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  Yiieca  filamentdsa,  fi;om  S.  Walker.  Cut  flowers 
of  a  double  white  oleander  and  carnations,  from  T.  Mason.  Double 
flowered  pomegranate,  roses,  fine  specimens  of  hollyhocks  and  carna- 
tions, from  S.  R.  Johnson.  Bouquet  of  flowers  and  a  variety  of  car- 
nations, from  Messrs.  Winship.  Boneinet  of  flowers,  containing  dahl- 
ias, &c.  from  Wm.  E.  Carter,  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  Bouquets  and 
fine  carnations,  from  W.  Meller.  Bouquets  from  J.  Hovey.  Bouquets 
from  Hovey  &  Co. 

At  this  meeting  the  prizes  for  carnations  were  awarded.  The  com- 
petitors were  Messrs.  S.  R.  Johnson,  W.  Meller,  Winship  and  Maaon. 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Russell,  J.  Breck  and  W.  E.  Carter  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  examination,  and  they  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows: — 

To  Messrs.  Winship,  Brighton,  for  the  best  display,  a  premium  of 
five  dollars. 

To  T.  Mason,  Charlestown,  for  the  best  six  specimen  blooms,  a  pre- 
mium of  three  dollars. 

To  W.  Meller,  Roxbury,  for  the  best  seedling,  a  premium  of  three 
dollars. 

Fruits:  Apples  of  the  crop  of  1837,  well  preserved;  also,  large 
white  and  red  Dutch  currants,  and  red  and  white  gooseberries,  from  J. 
D.  W.  Williams.,  Handsome  specimens  of  black  Hamburgh,  Miller's 
Burgundy,  and  Chasselas  grapes,  white  and  red  Antwerp  raspberries 
and  Dutch  currants,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard.  Black  Hamburgh  and 
white  Chasselas  grapes,  from  J.  Tidd.    White  and  red  currants  and 

fooseberries,  from  J.  Hovey.  Red  and  white  Dutch  currants,  from  A. 
K  Williams.  Pears,  (unknown  kind,)  from  the  green-house  of  E. 
Breed,  Charlestown.  Red  seedling  currants,  very  handsome,  and  the 
following  gooseberries,  viz.  Hopling's  globe,  green  Gascoigne^  and  Lan- 
caster Lad,  from  S.  Walker. 

At  this  meeting,  which  was  held  by  adjournment,  some  preparation 
was  made  for  the  coming  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  wnich  we 
shall  notice  in  our  next.    Committees  were  chosen. 
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Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Art.  YI.     Faneuil  HaU  Market. 
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Remarks. — Another  month  has  passed,  and  the  season  has  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  there  is  now  a  fine  supply  of  nearly  all  the  products  of 
the  garden.  Our  last  report  was  congratulatory  of  the  propitiousness 
of  the  season,  with  anticipations  of  a  rich  and  plentiful  harvest.  At  the 
moment  we  now  write,  the  earth  is  suffering  for  want  of  rain — scarcely 
more  than  an  inch  having  fallen  since  the  latter  part  of  June;  but,  with 
tew  exceptions,  unless  the  drought  should  continue  for  a  long  time,  we 
may  again  be  thankful,  that,  by  a  kind  providence,  there  is  yet  every 
hope  of  the  husbandman's  reaping  richly  for  his  labor. 

The  summer  has  probably  been  much  the  warmest  for  several  yeats. 
Every  crop  has  looked  excellently  till  within  a  few  days;  but  they  now 
show  some  signs  of  suffering.  Potatoes,  in  particular,  in  situations  at 
all  dry,  have  been  the  most  affected.  Corn  looks  well,  and  an  immense 
quantity  will  probably  be  produced. 
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New  potatoes  have  been  brought  in  tolerably  freely  and  of  fair  quality, 
though  wanting  in  size.  Early  crops  have  been  cut  short,  and  the  late 
ones  will  be,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  unless  there  should  be  rain  soon. 
Old  potatoes  have  gone  up,  and  now  sell  at  quotations.  Turnips  plen- 
titul  but  rather  poorer  than  usual.  Of  onions  there  is  a  tolerable  stock, 
and  probably  an  abundance  will  be  brought  in.  Beets  and  carrots 
abundant;  the  old  crop  is  all  gone.  Radishes  still  come  to  hand.  Of 
cabbages  there  would  have  been  an  immense  stock  but  for  the  drought: 
they  are  now  abundant,  but  the  heads  small.  Cauliflowers  and  brocolii 
occasionally  come  to  hand.  Rhubarb  is  about  done  for  the  season. 
Strinir  beans  of  several  kinds,  and  the  common  shelled,  are  now  brought 
in.  Peas  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  crop  from  drought,  and 
prices  have  been  well  sustained.  Tomatoes  raised  in  the  vicinity  are 
now  tolerably  plentiful.  Corn  is  good,  of  either  kind;  it  comes  for- 
ward, however,  so  rapidly,  that  it  soon  gets  to  be  past  eatins.  Cucum- 
bers for  pickles  cheap  and  unusually  abundant.  Of  squashes  there  b 
a  great  supply  of  both  summer  kinds,  and  the  autumnal  marrow  have 
already  been  received,  of  fair  size  and  nearly  fully  ripened;  they  com- 
mand good  prices.  Some  West  Indias  yet  remain  on  hand:  the  crop 
of  winter  squashes  promises  to  be  greater  than  for  some  years  past. 

The  stock  of  fruit  is  lar^e:  apples  are  very  plentiful  for  the  season; 
the  large  sweets  were  received  from  New  York.  Pears  were,  there  is 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  never  brought  into  our  market  in  such  abundance : 
they  are  also  of  handsome  appearance.  Cherries  are  about  done,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  mazzards.  Forced  peaches  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  apricots  from  the  open  air.  Gooseberries  and  currants 
nave  been  injured  by  the  dry  weather.  Raspberries  have  been  quite 
plentiful  until  within  a  day  or  two,  when  they  nave  fallen  off  very  sud- 
denly. Blueberries  and  other  kinds  yet  command  good  prices.  The 
stock  of  pine-apples  is  getting  small.  Grapes  are  more  abundant  as 
the  season  advances.  A  fine  lot  of  watermelons,  from  Virginia,  ar- 
rived this  week.  Cranberries  are  not  yet  all  gone.  Of  cucumbers  im- 
mense quantities  have  been  sold;  there  has  not  been  such  a  season  for 
this  excellent  vegetable  for  several  years.  Oranges  and  lemons  remain 
the  same.  Sales  brisk  as  could  be  expected. —  Yours,  J)I,  T.,  Boston^ 
July  38</,  1838. 


Art.  VII.     Obituary  Notice, 


Thomas  Andrew  Kkight,  Es^. — We  had  scarcely  time  or  room  in 
our  last  to  notice  the  death  of  Mr.  Knight  at  length.  We  now  present 
our  readers  with  the  following  obituary  notice,  copied  from  the  Gar- 
dener^s  Gazette.  Appended  to  it  are  all  the  papers  which  Mr.  Knight 
has  written  on  the  subject  of  gardening. 

The  late  Thomas  Andrexo  Knight,  Esq. — This  estimable  man,  known 
for  so  many  years  as  the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, expired  on  Friday  last,  af\er  a  short  illness,  at  the  house  of  his 
daughter-in-law,  in  U)>per  Seymour  Street,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sev- 
enty-nine. He  arrived  in  London  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  April, 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  health,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  following  day,  on 
which  occasion  he  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  presided,  since  his 
first  becoming  the  president,  in  1811;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  journey, 
combined  witn  the  debility  consequent  upon  his  advanced  years,  pre- 
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Tented  his  atteDdance.  It  was  generally  remarked  by  those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  at  the  preceding  anniversary,  that  that 
occasion  would  be  his  last;  a  prediction  which  has  been  too  truly  real- 
ized, for  the  society  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  distinguished  bead. 
In  their  president,  the  Horticultural  Society  has  lost  the  principal  if  not 
the  sole  tie  which  attached  them  to  the  republic  of  science,  and  have 
probably  met  a  loss  they  can  never  comfiensate.  In  the  future  ill-as- 
sorted mass  which  compose  their  transactions,  the  hand  of  the  master 
will  be  no  longer  recognized;  and  death  has  struck  a  blow  that  will  do 
more  to  annihilate  the  sophistry  and  imbecility  of  their  management, 
than  any  other  event  that  could  possibly  have  happened. 

Mr.  Knight  was  born  at  Wormeley  Grange,  in  Herefordshire,  in  1759. 
His  father,  be  it  observed,  was  a  man  of  much  learning  and  acquirements. 
Having  great  power  of  mind,  and'  living  in  an  extremely  quiet  and  seques- 
tered spot,  he  was  supposed,  by  his  ignorant  neighbors,  in  tbeir  language, 
"  to  know  every  thing."  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  when  Mr.  Knight 
was  an  infant;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  respect  his  knowledge  ob- 
tained him,  whenever  his  son  sought,  in  childhood,  for  information  up- 
on any  unusual  subject,  he  was  told  "  that  his  father  would  have  an- 
swered him,  but  that  nobody  else  could.'*  Being  bom  in  the  midst  of 
orchards,  he  observes,  '4  was  early  led  to  ask  whence  the  varieties  of 
fruit  I  saw,  came,  and  how  they  were  produced.  I  could  obtain  no  sat- 
isfactory answer,  and  was  thence  led  first  to  commence  experiments,  in 
which,  through  a  long  life  of  scarcely  interrupted  health,  I  have  per- 
severed, and  probably  shall  persevere,  as  long  as  I  have  the  power." 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  author  of  a  work  on  English  gardening,  publbhed 
in  1829,  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  this  individual: — "If  the  ques- 
tion were  put  to  me,  who  is  the  most  scientific  horticulturist  now  living? 
who  unites  to  a  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  gardening  the  most  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  assist  it.'  which  of  living  horticul- 
turists has  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  upon  our  art?  1  should  quote 
Mr.  Knight,  in  reply  to  them  all.  Whether  we  follow  him  in  his  re- 
searches as  a  physiologist,  in  his  luminous  Observations  and  discoveries 
respecting  the  sap  of  plants;  as  a  general  cultivator  in  the  numerous 
papers  on  every  branch  of  horticulture  in  the  transactions  of  the  Socie- 
ty of  which  he  is  President,  and  especially  in  the  raising  of  improved 
fruits  and  culinary  esculents,  we  find  in  all,  the  most  ample  justification 
of  our  opinion,  that  he  is  the  first  horticulturist  of  our  times.  Nor  is 
he  eminent  alone  in  the  higher  walks  of  horticulture;  for,  at  Downton 
Hall,  he  demonstrates  that  he  is  capable  of  securing  the  correct  per- 
formance of  every  detail  of  gardening." 

Mr.  Knight  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  his  name  being  inserted  in  the  charter  of  incorporation  first 
granted  to  that  body.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  first  Pre- 
sident, in  1811,  he  was  elected  to  fill  that  office,  which  he  held  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  decease.  Until  even  the  later  period  of  his  life,  he  was  a 
constant,  and  almost  the  universal  contributor  to  the  uansactions  of  the 
Society,  where  his  death  will  prove  a  great  chasm.  Although  distin- 
guished particularly  for  his  attention  to  fruits,  ho  was  well  versed  in 
every  department  of  practical  horticulture;  and,  if  his  researches  in 
vegetable  physiology  have  not  tended  much  to  the  improvement  of  this 
art,  they  show  proofs  of  enlarged  thought.  His  fortune  was  not  prince- 
ly, but  his  gifU  to  the  promotion  of  science  were  munificent,  and  his 
domains  in  Herefordshire  displayed  a  very  interesting  development  of 
the  principles  of  modern  horticulture. 

Mr.  Knight  was  the  author  of  the  following  works,  independent  of 
his  extensive  contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  and  Horti- 
cultural Societies.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  former: — 
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A  treatise  of  the  culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  on  the  manufac* 
ture  of  Cyder  and  Perry.    London,  1767,  12mo. 

Some  doubts  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  plaister  in  reno- 
vating Trees.     London,  1802,  4to. 

Pomona  Herefordiensis,  or  a  descriptive  account  of  the  old  Cyder 
and  Perry  Fruits  of  Herefordshire.     London,  1809,  4to. 

A  letter  on  the  origin  of  Blights,  and  on  raising  late  crops  of  Peas; 
appended  to  Sir  J.  Banks's  Essay  on  the  Mildew.    London,  1806,  8vo. 

The  principal  part  of  his  communications  are,  however,  contained 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  On  March  14th,  1814, 
its  gold  medal  was  presented  to  him  for  his  various  and  important  com- 
munications to  the  Society,  not  only  of  papers  printed  in  their  Transac- 
tions, but  of  grafts  and  buds  of  his  valuable  new  fruits.  We  give  a  list 
of  his  various  communications  to  the  Society,  the  first  of  which  heads 
the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions. 

Introductory  remarks  relative  to  the  objects  which  the  Horticultural 
Society  have  m  view.     Read  April  2,  1805. 

Observations  on  the  method  of  producing  new  and  early  fruits.  Read 
Nov.  4,  1806. 

On  raising  new  and  early  varieties  of  the  potato,  (Solknam  tuber6- 
Bum.)     Read  Jan.  6,  1807. 

On  the  advantages  of  graAibg  Walnut,  Mulberry  and  Chesnut  trees. 
Rend  Jan.  6, 1807. 

On  a  new  method  of  training  FmU  Trees.     Read  April  5,  1808. 

A  description  of  a  forcing-house  for  Grapes,  with  observations  on  the 
best  method  of  constructing  them  for  other  fruits.     Read  May  9,  1808. 

On  the  proper  construction  of  hot-bed  Frames.    Read  March  7, 1809. 

On  the  management  of  the  Onion.     Read  March  7,  1809. 

An  improved  method  of  cultivating  the  Alpine  Strawberry.  Read 
April  4,  1809. 

On  some  new  varieties  of  the  Peach.    Read  May  S,  1809. 

A  short  account  of  a  new  apple,  called  the  Downton  Pippin.  Read 
Mav  3,  1809. 

On  a  mode  of  training  Vines.     Read  Nov.  7,  1809. 

On  a  new  variety  of  Pear.    Read  Jan.  S,  1810. 

On  Potatoes.    Read  Feb.  6,  1810. 

A  new  and  expeditious  mode  of  Budding.    Read  March  6,  1810. 

On  the  best  method  of  constructing  a  Peach-house.  Read  April  3, 
1810. 

On  the  cultivation  of  Horse-radish.    Read  June  5, 1810. 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  in  hot-beds.    Nov.  6,  1810. 

A  concise  view  of  the  theory  respecting  vegetation,  lately  advanced 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  illustrated  in  the  culture  of  the  Mel« 
on.     Read  Jan.  S,  1811. 

A  short  account  of  some  Apples  and  Pears,  of  which  grafts  were 
communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  March  5, 
1811. 

A  new  method  of  Grafting.    June  4,  1811. 

On  some  early  varieties  of  the  Potato,  and  the  best  method  of  forcing 
them.    Dec.  S,  1811. 

On  the  advantages  of  employing  vegetable  Manure  in  a  fresh  state. 
Jan.  6,  1813. 

On  facilitating  the  emission  of  Roots  from  Layers.    Feb.  4,  1813. 

Some  account  of  two  new  varieties  of  Grapes,  each  bearing  branches 
of  different  colors.    Feb.  4,  1813. 

On  the  transplantation  of  Blossom  Buds.    March  8, 1813. 
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On  an  early  variety  of  Grape  from  Amietia.     Marrh  S,  1813. 

On  the  proper  st«ick  for  the  Moor  Park  Apricot.     May  12,  1813. 

On  inarching  leafless  branches  of  Fruit  Trees.     June's,  1813. 

On  the  prevention  of  the  disease  called  the  Curl,  in  the  potato.  Feb. 
3,  1813. 

On  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry.    Feb.  3,  1818. 

On  the  early  puberty  of  the  Peach  tree.    March  3, 1813. 

On  the  culture  of  the  Pear  tree.    May  18,  1813. 

On  the  prevention  of  the  Mildew  in  particular  cases.    May  4,  1813. 

On  the  culture  of  the  Shallot,  and  some  other  bulbous  rooted  plants. 
December  6, 1813. 

On  the  propagation  of  the  Mulberry  tree,  by  cuttings.  March  1, 
1814. 

On  the  beneficial  results  of  planting  Potatoes  which  have  grown  late 
in  the  preceding  year.     April  5,  1814. 

On  the  application  of  Manure  in  a  liquid  form  to  plants  in  pots.  May 
17,  18J4. 

On  the  ill  effects  of  excessive  heat  in  forcing-houses  during  th^  night. 
June  17,  1814. 

An  account  of  two  varieties  of  Cherry  raised  at  Downton  Castle. 
Nov.  1,  1814. 

An  account  of  a  new  variety  of  the  Peach.    Jan.  3,  1815. 

On  the  want  of  permanence  of  character  in  varieties  of  Fniit  when 
propagated  by  grafts  and  buds.     April  4,  1815. 

On  the  mo4le  of  propagation  of  the  Lycoperdon  cancellatum,  a  spe- 
cies of  Fungus  which  destroys  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  pear  tree. 
Dec.  5,  1815. 

On  the  preservation  of  Fruits  during  winter  and  spring.  Jan.  3, 
1816. 

On  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  Stocks  in  grafting.     Feb.  6, 1816. 

Some  account  of  three  new  Cherries,  the  Elton,  black  Eagle  and 
Waterioo.     March  5,  1816. 

An  account  of  three  new  Peaches.    April  3,  1816. 

On  the  culture  of  the  Peach  and  Apricot  on  Espalier  Trees.  AprD  3, 
1816. 

On  the  ventilation  of  Forcing-houses.     May  7,  1816. 

Upon  the  advantages  of  propagating  from  the  roots  of  old  ungraAed 
fruit  trees.    December  3,  1816. 

On  the  means  of  preserving  Brocoli  in  winter.    February  4,  1817. 

Observations  on  the  Verdelho  Grape.    March  4,  1817. 

Upon  the  proper  mode  of  training  the  Peach  tree  in  cold  and  late  sit- 
uations.   May  6,  1817. 

Observations  on  the  proper  management  of  Fruit  trees  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  forced  very  early  in  the  ensuing  season.     June  3,  1817. 

An  account  of  a  Peach  tree  produced  from  the  seed  of  the  Almond 
tree,  with  some  observations  on  the  history  of  the  Peach  tree.  Octo- 
ber 7,  1817. 

On  the  best  mode  of  pruning  and  training  the  Mulberry  tree,  when 
trained  to  a  wall  in  a  cold  climate.     January  6,  1818. 

Upon  the  variations  of  the  Red  Currant  when  propagated  by  seed. 
Feb.  3,  1818. 

Upon  the  propagation  of  varieties  of  the  Walnut  tree  by  budding. 
April  7, 1818. 

On  a  method  of  forcing  Rhubarb  in  pots.     May  5, 1818. 

Upon  the  pruning  and  management  of  transplanted  standard  trees. 
June  2,  1818. 

Description  and  account  of  a  new  early  black  Cherry.  August  4, 
1818. 
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Description  of  a  new  seedling  Plum. 

Upon  the  variations  of  the  scarlet  Strawberry,  when  propagate.l^by 
seeds.    August  4,  1818. 

Upon  the  preservation  of  Fruits  from  Wasps.    Feb.  2,  1819. 
On  training  the  Fig  tree.     March  3,  1819. 

On  the  superior  healthiness  of  scions  taken  from  the  trunks  of  Apple 
trees,  to  those  cut  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 

Observations  upon  the  most  advantageous  form  of  Garden  Pots. 
May  4,  1819. 
Upon  the  culture  of  the  Guernsey  Lily.    Aug.  3,  1819. 
Upon  the  effects  of  very  high  temperature  upon  some  species  of 
plants.     Dec.  7,  1819. 

Upon  the  means  of  giving  strength  to  the  stems  of  plants  growing 
under  glass.     Jan.  18,  1830. 

Upon  the  culture  of  the  Pine-apple  without  bark  or  other  hot-bed. 
March  7,  1820. 

On  the  most,  economical  method  of  employing  Fuel  in  heating  the 
flues  of  forcing-houses.     May  2,  1820. 

Physiological  observations  upon  the  effects  of  partial  Decortication, 
or  Ringing  the  Stems  or  branches  of  Fruit  trees.    June  6,  1820. 
Upon  the  culture  of  the  Fig  tree  in  the  stove.    July  18,  1820. 
On  the  cultivation  of  the  Cockscomb.    Dec.  19,  1820. 
Observations  on  Hybrids.     Feb.  6,  1821. 

Directions  for  preserving  buds  of  fruit  trees  in  a  vegetating  state 
when  sent  to  considerable  distances.    April  3,  1821. 
Upon  pruning  and  training  the  Plum  tree.    April  17,  1821. 
Upon  the  management  of  Fruit  trees  in  pots.     May  8,  1821. 
An  account  of  an  improved  method  of  raising  early  JPotatoes  in  the 
open  ground.    June  5,  1821. 

On  grafting  the  Vine.    Sept.  18,  1821. 
On  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple.     Nov.  6,  1821. 
Observations  on  the  accidental  mtermixture  of  character  in  certain 
fruitP.     Jan.  16,  1820. 

Notice  of  a  new  variety  of  Ullmus  suberosa,  and  of  a  successful 
method  of  grafting  slender  scions  of  trees.     March  19,  1822. 

Upon  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Curvilinear  Iron  Roofs  to 
hot-houses.     Oct.  1,  1822. 

On  a  new  and  improved  method  of  cultivating  the  Melon.    Nov.  15, 
1822. 
Observations  on  the  Flat  Peach  of  China.    Jan.  1827. 
An  account  of  the  injurious  influence  of  the  Plum  Stock  upon  the 
Moor  Park  Apricot.     April,  1823. 
An  account  of  some  Mule  plants.    May  6,  1823. 
Account  of  an  improved  method  of  obtaining  early  crops  of  Peas, 
Bfier  severe  winters.     May  23,  1823. 

Remarks  on  the  supposed  influence  of  the  Pollen  in  cross  breedtn^Ty 
upon  the  color  of  the  seed-coats  of  Plants,  and  the  qualities  of  their 
fruits.     June  3,  1823. 

Account  of  a  new  variety  of  Plum  caHed  the  Downton  Imperatriee. 
Dec.  2,  1823. 

Observations  on  the  effects  of  age  upon  the  fruit  trees  of  different 
kinds,  with  an  account  of  some  new  Nectarines,  March  2,  1824. 

On  the  preservation  of  Strawberry  plants  for  early  forcing.    March 
16,  1824. 
On  the  protection  of  the  Blossoms  of  Wall-trees.    June  15,  1824. 
On  the  cultivation*  of  Strawberries.    Read  Dec.  21,  1824. 
Upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  protecting  the  Stems  of  Fruit  trees  from 
frost  in  early  spring.    Read  Feb.  1,  1825. 
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Ad  account  of  a  method  of  obtahuDg  rery  earij  crops  of  tlie  Grape 
and  ¥it^.    Read  March  1,  1895. 

On  the  cnltivation  of  Strawberries.     Read  Maj  17,  1825. 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  Amaryllis  samiensis,  or  Gueriisej  Lily. 
Read  December  20,  1825. 

On  the  transplantation  of  Plants  with  spindle-shaped  roots.  Read 
Feb.  7,  1826.     {Gard.  Gaz.) 
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FOR  AUGUST. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMSHT. 

Chape  9ine$  will  continue  to  need  attention :  syringe  often  if  they  do 
not  yet  show  too  much  color,  and  give  good  airings.  Tie  up  all  shoul- 
ders, and  be  careful  to  cut  away  all  useless  and  superfluous  wood. 
Vines  in  the  open  air  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  together,  but  should 
be  kept  pruned  and  nailed  or  tied  up. 

Strawberry  beds  may  be  made  and  planted  this  month.  If  the  weath- 
er is  dry  defer  it  till  early  in  September.  Plants  for  forcing  should  be 
repotted. 

Fruit  treei  should  be  budded  this  month. 

Peach  and  other  fruit  trees,  in  poti,  should  be  duly  watered,  and  if 
the  pots  are  plunged  it  will  save  labor. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Geraniums  should  be  headed  down  if  it  has  not  been  done  before 
this  time.    Propagate  by  cuttings. 

Camellias  should  receive  due  attention,  and  be  properly  watered  and 
syringed.  Thin  out  the  buds  when  too  numerous.  Inarching  may  be 
done  this  month. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  may  now  be  budded. 

Ericas  may  yet  be  propagated,  and  the  old  plants  repotted. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  repotted. 

Carnations  should  be  layed  this  month. 

Mignonette  soould  now  be  sown  for  winter  blooming. 

Itoses  should  be  budded  this  month. 

Hydrangeas  may  be  now  propagated. 

Oxalis  Bovfiei  bulbs  should  be  potted  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Trevirana  coccinea  plants  will  need  their  final  shiAing. 

Amaryllis  belladonna  may  be  potted  for  blooming  soon. 

Cactus  cuttings  may  be  now  put  in  successfully. 

Perennial  plants,  from  seeds  sown  in  June,  should  now  be  trans- 
planted. 

Verbenas:  layers  of  all  that  are  wanted  for  winter  preservation  should 
be  taken  off  this  month. 

Primroses,  from  seeds,  should  now  be  potted  off. 

Dahlias  will  need  considerable  care.  Give  an  abundance  of  water; 
keep  the  plants  neatly  and  judiciously  trimmed  and  tied  up  to  the  stakes. 
Mulching  the  roots  will  also  be  beneficial.  If  insects  are  troublesome 
destroy  them  by  some  mode.     Look  out  for  red  spiders. 


To  &e»ders  and  Oorrespondents« 

We  have  occupied  some  considerable  space  in  the  present  number 
with  our  article  on  the  dahlia,  but  we  hope  it  will  be  found  interesting; 
heretofore  very  little  has  been  presented  to  our  readers  on  the  subject. 
Art.  II  will  be  found  very  valuable.  Ill,  by  Professor  Russell,  should 
receive  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  our  native  Flora.  The  Miscel- 
laneous Intelligence  will  be  tonnd  more  than  usually  extensive  and  in- 
teresting. 

Our  correspondent  G.  W.  of  Philadelphia  is  informed  that  we  shall 
certainly  accept  of  his  polite  invitation  wnen  we  again  visit  that  city. 

Received  Manuscript  communications  from  W.  D.  Brackenridge, 
J.  W.  Russell,  X,  John  Lewis  Russell,  G.  Watson,  J.  L.  R.,  R.  Buist. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers. — The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's 
Manual,  No.  4,  for  July,  1888.  The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  17,  )8, 
19  and  20,  1838.  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  4,  5,  6  and  7,  1838. 
Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor  Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  25,  26,  27  and 
2S,  1838. 

Any  Books,  Papers,  Drawings  or  Communications,  as  also  Seeds,  or 
dried  specimens  of  Plants,  the  conductors  will  be  wateful  for.  They 
may  be  directed  to  the  publishers.  Merchants  Row,T3oston. 

Subscribers  and  Correspondents,  and  Editors  of  those  periodicals  and 

Sapers  with  whom  we  exchange,  are  requested  to  be  particular  and 
irect  to  X\ie  Magazine  of  Horticulture^  as  papers  and  letters  are  oth- 
erwise liable  to  be  miscarried. 


MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTURE, 


AND    ALL    USEFUL   Dl'SCOVERIBS    AND    IMPROVEMENTS    IN 
RITRAIi  AFFAIRS. 

"Subscriptions  received  at  the  Bookstores  of  Messrs,  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co. 
and  Otis,  Broaders  8l  Co.,  at  Colman's  Literary  Rooms,  and  at  the  Seed 
Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston;  at  the  office  of  the  Publish- 
«r,  in  New  York. 

IVew  and  Rare  Plants. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  have  for  sale  fine  healthy  Plants  of  the  follow- 
ing new  and  rare  species, — all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Russelia  juncea  Manettia  glabra 

Clianthus  puniceus  Lantana  Sellowl 

Verbena  Tweedieana,  (a  most    Oxalis  Bowiei 

superb  plant)  Epiphyllum  splendidum 

Brugmansia  sanguinea  Phlox  Drummondi. 

H.  &  CO.  also  offer  for  sale  fine  Plants  of  the  following  new  and 
splendid  Pelargoniums. 

Dennis's  perfection  Sylveri 

Bou^aqvdleianum  Regulator 

Diadematum  General  Washington 

Superbissimum  Lord  Denman 

Queen  of  Scots  Drakeii 

^bidum  Diadematum  superbum. 


GAMBLLIAS  ANTD  ERZCA8. 


HOVEY    &    CO. 

Have  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  these  beautiful 
families  of  Plants  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Of  Camel- 
lias their  stock  embraces  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  finest  kinds.  Of  Ericas  or  Heaths,  they 
have  very  fine  plants  of  several  specimens.  The  following  Cata- 
logue of  several  of  the  varieties  is  annexed. 


Aitoiiia 
Alnut's  superb 
Althffiajflora 
Anenioneflora 


alba 
rosea 


Amplissima 

Aucubsefolia 

Blanda 

Chandleri 

Carnation  warranta 

Charles  Auguste 

Cerasina 

Cliveiana 

Charlemagne 

Compacta 

Coccmea 

Conspicua 

Comptoniana 

Conchiflora 

Corallina 

Coronata 

CoUa 

Colvillii 

Dorsettii 

Derbiana 


Double  white 

myrtle  leaved 

striped 

fringed  white, 

•  red 

Decora 
Egertonia 
Eiphinstonia 
Elejsjans 

Eclipse  (Press's) 

Eleganti;ssuaa 

Excelsa 

Fascicularis 

Florida 

Fulgeus 

Gloria  mundi 

Gloriosa 

Grandiflora  nova 

Herbertii 

Hurailis 

Ignescens 

Insiguis 

Imbricata 

Lady  Hume's  blush 

Ad.  Campbell's 

Lindleyi 


Lucida 

Marmorata 

Nivea 

Omata 

Oxoniensis 

Papaveracea 

Paradoxica 

Parviflora 

Punctata  (  Press V) 

Pom  pone 

P«?onifioia 

Princeps 

Pulcberrima 

Rosacea 

Rosceflora 

Reticulata 

Reevesi 

Rivini 

Spathulata 

Splendens 

Sericea 

Vandesia 

Venosa 

Welbankia 

Wiltoni 

Woodsii,  &c.  &c. 


znrBSERiruxsv  and  fziOrxsts, 

SPRUCE  STMEJET...jPaiMj^nJEIjjRlirJi^ 

Beg  to  acquaint  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  have  com- 
menced business  in  the  above  line,  and  hope,  by  strict  attentioa, 
to  merit  a  share  of  public  patronage.  They  keep  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  Green-house,  Hot-house  and  Hardy  Plants. 
Their  collections  of  Roses,  Dahlias,  Geraniums  and  Cactuses  are 
of  the  finest  character,  embracing  dl  the  newest  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, WARRANTED    TRDE    TO    NAME,  End  will    be    Sold  OU  the  fflOSt 

reasonable  terms. 

N.  B.  All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to 
Plants  packed  and  labelled  with  care,  so  as  to  be  safely  transported 
to.  any  part  of  the  Union. 
6  m 
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*'  Je  vo\fdraSs  ^chauffer  tout  runirers  de  mon  goAt  pour  le^  jajtlins.  I]  me 
^embk  qu'il  est  impossible  qu'un  m^chaot  puisse  PavQir,  Ij  n'e^t  porttt  dc 
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Art.  I.     Some  account  of  the  JMtller  Burgundy  Graft.     By 
Dr.  J.  C.  Howard. 

A  FEW  weeks  since,  some  specimens  of  black  Hamburgh, 
white  Chasselaf ,  and  a  grape,  which  'I  call  Miller  Burgundy, 
were  sent  by  me  to  the  weekly  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  The  name  and  character  of  the  latter  were  doubted 
by  cultivators  as  well  as  amateurs.  Some  writers  on  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  give  this  variety  the  name  of  Miller,  from  a  person 
of  that  name  in  England,  who  first  raised  it  from  seed;  but  this  is 
a  great  error;  it  derives  its  name  from  the  French  MeunUr^  or 
Miller,  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  being  covered  with  a  whito 
down,  resembling  that  which  is  upon  the  ^ing  of  the  insect. 

The  grape  is  decidedly  French  in  its  origin,  and  was  cultivated 
in  France  centuries  before  raised  in  England.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  the  vinous  tribe,  and  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  grapes 
from  which  the  finest  Burgundy  wine  is  made.  It  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  a  very  hardy  species,  and  to  be  of  easy  culture  in 
the  open  air  in  this  climate.  Mr.  William  Prince,  in  his  nomen- 
clature of  grapes,  observes  that  it  succeeds  best  in  sandy  and 
light  soils,  but  will  flourish  in  almost  any  open  and  dry  situation; 
representing  it  as  very  hardy,  easily  cultivated,  and  ripening  early 
in  September.  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  could  be  ripened  in  the 
open  air,  even  in  the  most  favorable  position.  Indeed,  the  time 
for  growing  the  common  «weet-water  grape,  or,  in  fact,  any  for- 
eign grape,  would  seem' to  have  passed  by,  with  us  so  far  north. 
The  coldness  of  the  nights  and  uncertainty  of  our  climate  pre-- 
vent  the  perfection  of  the  fruit,  which  requires  an  e^ual  and  warm 
temperature;  hence  the  necessity  of,  at  leasts  covenogwithglas»« 
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My  experience  convioces  me  that  the  MiDer  Burgundy  is  not 
a  hardy  grape,  as  generally  represented;  for  in  my  vinery  it  oc- 
cupies a  very  favorable  situation,  being  the  second  vine  from  the 
furnace;  and  even  now,  the  15th  of  August,  there  are  yet  unripe 
clusters  on  the  vine.  Fruit  was  gathered  from  black  Hamburgh 
vines  beyond  it,  some  time  before  the  Burgundy  was  ripe;  and 
forcing  was  commenced  at  an  early  period,  which  proves  that  it 
is  not  so  easily  grown  as  supposed. 

It  found  its  place  in  my  vinery,  by  accident,  supposing  the 
vine  to  be  black  Hamburgh;  but  so  pleased  am  I  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  grape,  that  I  would  increase  the  cultivation  of  it. 
The  improvement  in  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  grape,  (which 
caused  the  doubt  of  the  variety,  which  I  before  menuoned,)  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  favorable  situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
the  richness  of  the  border,  having  the  same  care  and  treatment 
bestowed  upon  the  other  vines. 

I  think  it  a  very  safe  and  profuse  bearer,  and  am  satisfied  that 
the  Miller  Burgundy  would  meet  the  hopes  of  the  most  zealous 
cuhivator,  with  common  care.  It  is  very  compact  in  its  growth, 
and  requires  thinning  freely  to  attain  perfection,  as  do  all  foreign 

S^  P  ^'  Your  obedient  servant, 

John  C.  Howard. 

Woodland  J  Brookline,  August  15tk,  1838. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Cultivation  of  Phlox  Drummdndu^  JVicortina 
longifldra,  Petunias^  and  other  •Annuals.     By  the  Editor. 

Annual  plants  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
which  enrich  our  flower-borders.  Requiring  generally  but  little 
care,  and  repaying,  by  the  profusion  of-their  blossoms,  all  the  la- 
bor bestowed  upon  their  growth,  they  have  long  been  esteemed, 
and  cultivated  in  every  garden.  How  common  is  the  marigold, 
the  balsamine,  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  and  others  of  those  old  varie- 
ties, and  yet  how  much  they  are  valued:  the  greatest  novice  in 
gardening  knows  a  balsaroiner  and  a  marigold,  for  they  are  found 
in  every  village,  decorating  the  cottage  parterre,  as  well  as  the 
higher  cultivated  and  more  refined  garden  of  the  gentleman  and 
amateur.  They  are  always  welcome,  and  remote  will  be  the  pe- 
riod that  shall  see  these  old  friends  driven  from  our  gardens,  no 
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matter  how  many  novelties  may  be  added  to  our  already  choice 
collections. 

It  may  seem  of  trivial  importance  to  devote  much  space  to  the 
notice  of  annual  plants,  having  already  made  some  observations 
upon  the  management  of  several  of  the  most  desirable  and  least 
known  varieties,  in  our  first  volume.  But,  as  many  new  plants 
have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  since  that  time,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  treatment  of  some  of 
the  choicer  and  less  known  varieties,  that  we  may  aid  in  their 
more  general  distribution  and  cultivation.  Our  Floricultural  No- 
tices record  the  introduction  of  nearly  every  plant  into  Britain; 
but  many  of  those  described  as  beautiful,  and  which  seem  worthy 
of  possession,  often  prove  to  be  mere  weedy  plants,  with  no  at- 
tractions sufficient  to  claim  a  place  in  a  garden  where  beauty, 
and  not  novelty,  is  desired.  It  cannot,  therefore,  but  prove  a 
source  of  interest  to  know  what  are  valuable,  and  those  cultiva- 
tors who  have  grown  any  varieties  sufiiciently  to  deem  them  worth 
general  dissemination,  will  undoubtedly  confer  a  favor  by  recom- 
mending them  for  trial.  Many  kinds  remain  neglected  for  a  long 
time,  from  the  want  of  such  information.  The  first  plant  we 
shall  mention  is  the 

PhUx  Brummdndn. — This  is  an  annual  species  of  the  Phl6x, 
a  native  of  Texas,  discovered  there  by  Mr.  Drummond,  and  in- 
troduced by  him  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1835,  where  it  flow- 
ered in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Neill,  of 
Canonmills  Cottage,  Edinburgh,  and  was  figured  in  the  JBo- 
tanical  Magazine^  t.  3441.  It  is  noticed  in  our  II.,  p.  62.  It 
has  also  been  figured  in  Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botantfj  and  again 
noticed  by  us,  respecting  titles  of  works,  in  our  last  volume,  p. 
301. 

Seeds  of  this  species  were,  we  believe,  first  brought  out  from 
London,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Albany,  who 
raised  plants  from  the  same.  From  the  nursery  of  Buel  &  Wil- 
son it  was  disseminated  among  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
nurserymen.  The  first  time  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in 
bloom  was  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  last  fall,  when  specimens  were  presented  by  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Charlestown,  which  commanded  universal  admiration. 
Seeds  have,  we  think,  been  received  the  past  spring  from  seve- 
ral sources  in  London.  So  far  as  we  have  grown  the  plants,  their 
treatment  may  be  detailed  as  follows: — 

The  plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds  or  from  cuttings  with  fa- 
cility; but,  as  the  plants  are  very  shy  in  ripening  their  seeds,  cut- 
tings seem  to  be  a  more  ready  and  expeditious  means  of  pro- 
curing young  and  thrifty  plants.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  pot 
or  pan,  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  and 
when  the  plants  have  three  or  four  leaves,  they  may  be  potted  off 
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singly  into  thumb-pots  in  the  same  soil,  mixed  widi  a  very  small 
portion  of  leaf  mould.  These  should  be  shifted  about  once  a 
month  or  so,  until  they  are  in  number  four  or  fire  pots,  when 
they  may  stand  in  them  to  flower,  or  be  removed  to  the  border. 
The  cuttings  may  be  put  in  at  almost  any  season,  though  May 
seems  to  be  a  preferable  month;  take  them  off  from  two  to  three 
mches  long,  and  place  them  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass;  and  if 
early  in  the  spring,  the  pots  may  be  placed  on  a  declining  hot- 
bed; or  they  may  be  placed  in  a  green-house  or  frame,  if  the 
latter  is  not  too  damp.  If  the  cuttings  show  any  signs  of  mil- 
dewing, which  we  have  found  they  are  apt  to  do,  the  best  reme- 
dy is  to  dust  them  with  a  little  sulphur,  'and  allow  the  glasses  to 
remain  off  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning.  When  the  cuttings  are 
rooted,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  or  twenty  days 
at  the  most,  they  may  be  potted  off  singly  mto  the  smallest  pots, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  of  seedlings.  We  have  attempted 
propagation  by  layers,  but  have  not  succeeded. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  grow  the  plants  in  pots,  they  should  be 
regularly  shifted  as  they  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and  the  branches 
should  be  trained  up  to  a  neat  stake:  they  will  flower  abundantly. 
When  the  plants  are  turned  into  the  border,  there  is  no  particu- 
lar care  requisite,  otherwise  than  to  choose  a  good  soil,  which,  if 
not  so,  should  be  prepared,  and  a  proper  situation,  one  not  too 
moist  or  too  dry,  but  midway  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
soil  which  seems  to  suit  them  is  a  sandy  loam,  enriched  with  ful- 
ly decomposed  manure.  Tie  up  the  plants  as  they  proceed  in 
growth,  or  the  lateral  shoots  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  soiled  and  marred  by  the  rain  and  the  dust. 

The  seeds  do  not  ripen  freely,  and  but  very  few  can  be  saved 
with  the  greatest  care;  but  as  plants  are  raised  from  cuttings 
with  such  facility,  this  is  of  little  consequence,  otherwise  than 
as  a  preventive  to  its  quicker  distribution. 

There  seems  to  be  some  care  requisite  to  keep  the  plants 
through  the  winter,  if,  from  circumstances,  no  seed  is  ripened. 
This  may  be  either  in  a  frame  or  green-house,  or,  in  want  of  either, 
a  parlor:  but  the  situation  should  by  no  means  be  damp.  A  culti- 
vator lost  his  whole  stock,  which  was  treated  similarly  to  the  car- 
nations, an  abundance  of  plants  of  which  were  in  the  same  frame, 
and  were  kept  well.  Undoubtedly  a  green-house  is  the  safest 
place.  Too  much  moisture  and  a  low  temperature,  at  this  dor- 
mant season,  do  not  agree  with  the  plants.  Water  should  be  ad- 
ministered with  a  careful  hand. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  phlox,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced from  seed  in  Britain.  We  have  seen  the  following  six 
enumerated: — Venustum,  a  most  beautiful  rose  color,  having  a 
dark  centre;  formosum,  lilac,  red-eye,  very  large  round  flower; 
pulcb^llum,  very  dark  velvet  crimson,  black  centre^  round  flow-* 
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er;  bellissima,  lilac,  with  very  large  crimson  eye;  specidsa,  very 
dark  scarlet  crimson,  rather  star  shaped,  darker  centre;  carnas- 
cens,  a  light  rosy  pink.  The  parent  species  is  of  a  bright  rosy 
red,  a  small  and  delicate  eye,  and  a  flower  about  the  size  of  the 
common  P.  ripens.  We  believe  Mr.  Lee,  of  Brookline,  has  a 
seedling  raised  from  a  few  seeds  received  from  London  the  past 
spring,  which  is  very  dark  and  a  beautiful  variety.  We  hope 
that  plants  will  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings. 

A  bed,  containing  as  many  varieties  as  we  have  just  enume- 
rated, would  be  a  most  brilliant  show,  and  no  doubt  a  greater 
number  might  be  raised  by  impregnation  and  a  judicious  inter- 
mixture of  colors,  after  a  few  distinct  ones  have  been  produced 
accidentally.  We  esteem  the  parent  species  as  one  of  the  hand- 
somest plants  that  has  been  added  to  our  annuals  for  a  long  time, 
and  worthy  of  universal  cultivation,  either  in  the  green-house  or 
the  open  border. 

We  would  suggest  the  impregnation  of  this  species  with  some 
of  the  most  showy  perennial  species.  Might  not  very  charming 
varieties  be  thus  produced  ?  Might  not  their  pyramidal  or  co- 
rymbose panicles  be  in  part  added  to  its  already  profuse  though 
flat  clusters?  And  might  not  a  stronger  and  more  robust  habit, 
without  the  loss  of  its  annual  character,  be  acquired  by  such  a 
process.  We  throw  out  these  hints,  with  the  hope  that  the  ex- 
periment will  be  tried. 

JVtcoti&na  longifldra. — The  present  season  we  have  flowered, 
for  the  first  time,  this  very  pretty  and  desirable  species  of  Nicot- 
idna.  The  seeds  of  this  species,  with  a  variety  of  other  kinds, 
were  presented  to  us  by  a  friend,  who  received  them  from  South 
America,  we  believe  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is 
found  growing  abundantly.  This  species  was  first  introduced  in- 
to England  in  1831,  and  was  figured  in  SweeVs  BritUh  Flower 
Garden^  2d  series,  t.  196. 

In  general  appearance,  the  flower  of  this  species  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  PetijLnia  nyctaginifldra.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
four  or  five  inches  long.  The  limb  spreading,  very  deeply 
5-lobed,  and  the  flower,  when  in  its  full  expansion,  measuring^ 
from  the  tip  of  the  Ipbes  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.  They 
are  of  a  clear,  though  not  pure  white;  the  under  side  of  the  co- 
rolla, together  with  the  tube,  is  of  a  greenish  tint,  and  the  flower, 
•after  closing,  changes  to  a  dull  purple. 

The  plants  attain  the  height  of  three  feet  in  good  soil,  with  a 
main  stem  branching  off  close  to  the  root  into  numerous  erect 
laterals,  each  lateral  again  throwing  out  others,  terminated  with 
one  of  the  tubular  flowers.  The  blossoms  do  not  open,  like 
most  of  the  plants  of  this  family,  until  the  afternoon,  and  fade  and 
close  again  early  in  the  morning.  But  they  have  a  beautiful  ap« 
pearance  at  eve,  and  give  out  a  perceptible,  though  very  slight 
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odor.     The  plaot  produces  from  eight  to  ten  lai^e  leases  at  the 
base  of  the  stem,  laying  close  to  the  soil. 

Crowded  in  among  other  plants  in  the  flower-border,  or  allow- 
ed to  be  encroached  upon  by  any  plant  standing  near,  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  lost;  but  growing  singly  in  open  beds 
or  in  spare  places  in  the  border,  where  their  erect  stems  and 
flowers  can  be  viewed  to  advantage,  they  form  imposing  objects, 
and  when  a  profusion  of  their  white  flowers  are  expanded,  they 
are  extremely  showy  and  beautiful:  the  only  objection  to  this 
species  is,  the  rather  uninteresting  appearance  the  plants  assume 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  flowers  are  not  open;  but,  if 
we  recollect  that  it  is  at  that  time,  especially  in  the  hot  months 
of  July  and  August,  in  our  climate,  that  the  garden  is  least  visit- 
ed, and  that  both  rooming  and  evening  are  the  periods  when  we 
desire  most  to  see  the  flower-borders  assume  their  fresh  and  live- 
ly aspect,  this  species  will  be  but  little  the  less  valuable  for  its 
natural  habit  of  unclosing  its  tender  corols  after  the  rays  of  a 
summer  sun  have  given  way  to  the  freshness  of  the  evening 
breeze. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plants  is  simple.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  March  in  a  pot,  in  the  hot-house,  and  were  up  in  the 
coiu'se  of  a  few  days.  After  they  had  made  a  few  leaves,  they 
were  potted  off  singly  into  number  one  pots,  in  a  light  soil,  com- 
posed of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand. 
When  the  roots  had  filled  the  pots,  the  plants  were  shifted  into 
the  next  size,  (number  two.)  After  standing  in  the  stove  until 
May,  they  were  removed  therefrom  to  the  open  air,  and  after  a 
day  or  two  of  exposure  in  a  partially  shaded  aspect,  they  were 
turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  border.  The  plants  soon  com- 
menced growing,  their  leaves  enlarging  more  and  more,  and  lay- 
ing flat  upon  the  surface  without  showing  any  signs  of  a  rising 
stem  for  some  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  stem  pushed 
up  and  grew  rapidly,  branching  out  profusely,  and  by  the  first  of 
August  the  first  flower  opened;  others  appeared  soon  after,  and 
the  plant  is  now  covered  with  an  abundance  every  evening;  and 
no  doubt  a  succession  will  be  thrown  up  until  the  appearance  of 
frost.  The  soil  is  only  that  of  the  border,  in  a  situation  neither 
over  moist  or  too  dry,  and  where,  during  the  dry  season,  it  has 
not  suffered  for  water. 

Stceet'^8  Floioer  Garden  recommends  that  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  fall,  in  order  to  bring  the  plants  forward  early.  Per- 
haps the  same  system  would  do  with  us;  at  any  rate  we  shall  try 
it,  and  note  the  result;  but  we  would  recommend  that  the  seed 
be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in  February,  or  early  in  March,  and  after  one 
or  two  pottings  turned  into  the  border,  or  other  desirable  place, 
jBs  soon  as  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild  as  not  to  endanger  the 
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plants  by  frosts.  We  suspect  it  can  only  be  increased  with  any 
success  but  by  the  seeds. 

CalUdpsU  tinctdrav£LT.  atrosangulnea^  (Core6psis  of  JVtU^aK.) 
The  parent  of  this  variety,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  plants  in 
the  whole  list  of  annuals,  is  too  well  known  to  need  even  a  passing 
remark  at  this  time.  Ever  since  its  introduction — and  no  plant 
ever  spread  over  the  country  much  sooner — it  has  been  a  univer-* 
sal  favorite,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  patch,  in  town  or  city, 
devoted  to  flowers.  It  has  been  well  honored,  and  if  it  shall 
now  have  to  give  way  to  a  younger  aspirant,  even  one  descended 
from  itself,  it  may  retire  without  complaint.  The  dark-colored 
variety  we  estimate  as  the  most  brilliant  annual  flower  in  our  gar-* 
dens.  Its  rich  velvety  petals,  seeming,  as  it  were,  encircled 
with  a  ring  of  gold,  glitter  in  the  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun  with  all 
the  brilliancy  of  gems.  Its  beauty  cannot  be  over-rated.  Some 
notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  our  II.,  p.  143. 

It  was  first  introduced  into  our  gardens  last  year,  but  was 
found  in  only  those  collections,  whose  proprietors  are  ever  eager 
to  procure  every  thing  new;  and  it  may  yet  be  considered  as 
scarcely  known.  We  have,  in  consequence,  introduced  it  into 
our  notices,  at  this  time,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  and 
grown  wherever  its  parent  has  been  an  object  of  interest.  Of  its 
culture  we  need  not  speak;  for  the  seeds  only  require  to  be  sown 
in  a  good  soil,  and  an  abundance  of  plants  will  be  the  result. 

We  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  caution  the  amateur,  garden- 
er, or  nurseryman,  who  wishes,  when  once  he  possesses  the  true 
variety,  to  perpetuate  it,  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  plants 
of  the  common  kind,  or,  otherwise,  the  produce  of  the  seeds  will 
be  nothing  but  a  mass  of  those  with  which  they  abound  in  already* 
The  best  mode  is  to  pull  up  all  the  plants  of  the  yellow  ones 
within,  at  least,  ten  yards  of  the  dark  ones. 

In  this  family  we  would  propose  impregnation,  and  submit  one 
or  two  more  interrogatories  to  oiir  amateurs*  Could  not  the 
beauty  of  that  handsome  perennial  species  C.  lanceoliita  be  en- 
hanced, by  adding  to  its  clear  and  deep  yellow  serrated  petals  a 
deep  spot  of  velvety  purple?  And  could  not  somewhat  of  the 
size  of  the  C  lanceol&ta  be  added  to  that  of  the  dark  variety,  to 
give  it  more  boldness,  and  still  preserve  its  annual  habit?  We 
wish  to  see  such  attempts  made,  for  we  are  certain  they  would 
be  attended  with  favorable  results. 

Petunias. — Another  class  we  now  name,  which,  though  yet 
not  extensively  known,  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  beauty  or 
interest.  In  our  first  volume,  (p.  254,)  we  have  ofifered  some 
brief  remarks,  on  training  both  the  P.  nyctaginifl6ra  and  Phoe- 
nicia, which,  we  trust,  have  not  been  without  their  use.  We  do 
not  now  intend  to  say  much  in  regard  to  their  growth,  but  rather 
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to  notice  some  new  varieties,  and  urge  the  importance  of  paymg 
more  attention  to  the  raising  of  seedlings. 

Mr.  Hogg,  of  New  York,  has  raised  some  of  a  very  beauuful 
character  from  seeds  which  he  received-from  Mr.  Tweedie,  now 
collector  in  South  America.  We  saw  several  of  them  in  flow- 
er last  June,  when  we  visited  his  nursery,  but  were  struck,  in 
particular,  with  the  rich  color  and  satiny  appearance  of  the  mon« 
strous  flowers  of  one  variety,  a  plant  of  which  we  now  possess 
in  full  bloom  and  vigor.  Some  of  the  flowers  measure  upwards 
of  two  inches  in  diameter,  (P.  phoenicea  does  not  attain  above 
half  this  size,)  with  a  broad  spreading  limb.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
we  have  seen.  The  color  is  paler  than  the  P.  phoenicea,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  to  have  that  washy  look  of  most  seedlings.  It  is 
neat  in  its  habit,  with  small  foliage  and  long  slender  peduncles, 
which  hold  out  the  flowers  from  the  plant  to  plain  view. 

We  have  ourselves  produced  one  or  two  seedlings  of  conside- 
rable beauty — one,  in  particular,  quite  distinct  from  any  thing  we 
have  before  seen.  This  variety  was  taken  from  a  large  bed  of 
plants,  sown  in  May,  in  the  open  ground.  The  size  of  the  flow- 
ers is  about  the  same  as  the  P.  phGenicea,  but,  in  place  of  their 
being  wholly  self-colored,  to  use  such  a  term  for  this  tribe,  they 
are  narrowly  edged  with  green,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  a  green- 
edged  auricula,  though  with  not  the  same  evenness  of  outline. 
The  plant  has,  however,  a  very  singular  and  distinct  appearance, 
and  deserves  to  be  perpetuated  and  cultivated.  If  the  flowers 
were  as  large  as  the  variety  we  have  just  noticed,  and  the  green 
edge  perfectly  even  in  its  breadth,  it  would  be  surpassing  in  its 
elegance.  It  is  a  very  singular  sport,  and,  we  doubt  not,  plants 
possessing  this  edged  style  of  inflorescence  may  be  produced 
from  it  of  far  superior  beauty. 

A  blush  or  pink-flowered  one  was  highly  prized  as  a  choice 
variety,  in  Philadelphia,  last  season,  from  whence  plants  have 
been  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  This  variety  breathes  a  de- 
lightful odor,  much  stronger  than  the  old  P.  nyctaginiflora.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  rather  stiff  and  woody,  which  detracts  from 
its  beauty.     It  is,  however,  worthy  of  cultivation. 

We  have  seen  another  quite  delicate  variety,  raised  by  an 
amateur  in  gardening.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  pale  pink, 
almost  white,  and  the  inside  of  the  tube  or  throat  of  a  very  dark 
shade,  contrasting  prettily  with  the  pale  surface  of  the  corols.  It 
is  delicate  in  its  mode  of  growth. 

P.  var.  Blocku,  we  have  before  noticed.  It  is  a  very  orna- 
mental variety,  and  a  most  profuse  flowerer. 

It  may  scarcely  seem  of  importance  enough  to  describe  so 
particularly  these  varieties,  as  they  will  probably  soon  be 
displaced  by  others.  For  some  time,  at  least,  *they  will  be 
considered  as  bemg  desirable  objects  for  cultivation,  and  in  dis- 
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tant  parts  of  the  country,  undoubtedly,  they  will  but  have  begun 
to  be  known,  when  their  cultivation  may  have  been  wholly  given 
up,  by  nurserymen  or  amateurs  in  and  around  our  principal  cities, 
— so  slow  is  the  introduction  of  new  things. 

To  raise  new  and  superior  varieties,  large  quantities  of  seeds 
should  be  sown  every  year,  saved  from  the  most  choice  varie- 
ties, with  the  assistance  of  impregnation.  There  would,  then, 
be  some  certainty  of  new  kinds.  Chance,  however,  may  dis* 
cover  to  the  zealous  planter  beautiful  new  sorts.  Phcenicia  and 
some  of  its  varieties  are  shy  seeders. 

Petunias  are  admirable  plants  for  the  green-house  or  the  parlor. 
Young  and  healthy  seedlings,  or  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  now 
placed  in  pots,  will  get  well  established  by  winter.  In  February 
they  will  commence  growing,  and,  if  trained  to  neat  trellises, 
there  are  but  few  plants  which  are  more  attractive.  If  well  man- 
aged, they  flower,  with  occasional  trimming,  the  whole  summer 
through. 

Leptosiphon  zndroidceus  and  densijldrus  are  two  very  charming 
new  annuals,  which  we  have  before  noticed.  In  a  proper  soil^ 
which  appears  to  be  a  deep,  fresh,  moist  loam,  they  grow  int<> 
branchy  and  bushy  plants,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inch- 
es, with  a  great  abundance  of  their  lively  and  various-hued  blos- 
soms. In  light,  highly  manured  soil  they  amount  to  little  or 
nothing.  Like  most  of  the  Columbia  river  annuals,  they  seem 
to  delight  in  a  new  and  virgin  soil,  rather  than  one  rich  and 
prepared.  There '  is  a  vast  difference  in  growth  in  the  plants 
upon  these  difl^erent  situations.  The  former  will  be  r9bust, 
vigorous,  and  exceedingly  woody;  the  latter  slender,  witfr*weak 
and  diminished  clusters  of  blossoms.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Brookline, 
has  grown  plants  to  a  very  great  size.  Seeds  are  produced  rathei" 
sparingly,  which  will  somewhat  retard  the  progress  of  their  gene- 
ral cultivation. 

'  ^emdphila  insignis^  which  we  have  previously  noticed,  ii  a 
beautiful  plant  for  small  beds.  It  does  not  thrive  in  a  very  dry 
situation;  but  in  a  good  loamy  soil  it  flourishes  vigorously,  and  eX" 
tends  its  lateral  shoots  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inch* 
es.  The  plants  should  not  by  any  means  be  crowded  tbgether, 
but  should  stand,  at  least,  a  foot  apart:  when  allowed  to  fun  to- 
gether and  intermingle  their  branches  in  a  thick  bed,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  less  vigorous  shoots  damp  off  and  disfigure  a  whole 
patch.  The  seed  should  be  planted  early,  to  ensure  a  good 
growth. 

There  are  several  other  plants,  which  we  intend  to  oflfbr  a  few 
remarks  upon;  but  the  great  length  to  which  the  present  article 
has  been  extended,  prevents  us  from  enumerating  them  at  this 
time.  Previous  to  another  planting  season  ^e  hope,  however, 
to  resume  the  subject. 

VOL.  IV. — NO.  IX.  42 
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Art.  III.     Observations  on  the  CuUivaiwn  of  hardy  varieties  of 
Roses  from  seeds.     By  L.  Boll,  Florist,  &c.,  New  York. 

In  a  late  number  of  your  Magazine,  I  observe  an  article,  (p. 
341,)  by  Mr.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  germination  of  the 
seeds  of  roses,  which  corresponds  very  nearly  with  my  own  ex- 
perience upon  the  same  subject.  In  your  brief  remarks,  ap- 
pended to  the  article,  you  express  a  desire  that  some  of  your 
correspondents  would  give  you  a  detailed  metliod  of  the  germina- 
tion and  vegetation  of  the  more  robust  and  hardy  kinds,  Mr. 
Buist's  experiments  having  been  confined  altogether  to  China 
and  other  tender  roses.  I  will  therefore  endeavor  to  offer,  in  a 
few  words,  my  own  method  of  cultivation  and  treatment,  which 
I  have  followed  with  complete  success  for  several  years. 

When  the  seeds  are  perfectly  ripe  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  I 
pick  them  from  the  plants  and  put  them  in  a  flower-pot,  and  set 
them  away  in  a  dark  place,  where  they  remain.  The  seeds  are 
taken  off  in  the  hips,  and  it  is  very  important  that  these  should 
be  put  where  they  cannot  dry  up,  and  where  they  can  be  pre- 
served in  a  humid  state.  I  leave  the  hips  in  this  state  for  ten  or 
fifteen  days,  when  I  begin  to  open  them  and  pick  out  the  seeds 
ready  for  sowing,  having  first  prepared  my  compost,  which  is 
generally  composed  of  one  third  heath  soil,  one  third  fresh  loam, 
and  one  third  road  sand,  or  scrapings  of  the  highway. 

I  generally  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes,  which  I  prefer  to  pots  for 
most  ik kinds  of  seeds.  When  they  are  all  planted,  I  take  some 
lime-dust  and  strew  slightly  over  them.  Afterwards  I  finish  the 
operation,  by  covering  the  whole  with  a  layer  of  the  compost 
first  mentioned,  which  I  press  down  firmly,  and  give  a  gentle  wa- 
tering with  a  water-pot  through  a  fine  rose. 

I  then  remove  the  boxes  of  seeds  into  a  dark  place  in  the 
green-house,  (underneath  the  stage,  or  where  they  will  get  as  lit- 
tle light  as  possible,)  or  into  a  pit.  Each  box  I  cover  with  a 
pane  or  piece  of  glass,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boxes,  to  pro- 
tect the  seeds  from  the  rats,  which  I  find  very  troublesome.  I 
leave  the  whole  in  this  state  until  the  month  of  February,  when  I 
again  remove  the  boxes  to  a  warm  place  in  the  green-house,  on 
the  stage,  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  where  they  will  have  plen- 
ty of  light  and  air. 

Seeds  of  hardy  roses  can  be  forced  as  well  as  the  tender 
kinds,  viz.  the  Chinese,  and  the  tea  or  the  noisette:  but  I  would 
observe,  that  there  is  considerable  risk  of  losing  a  great  portion  of 
the  seedlings,  from  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at 
this  season,  which  causes  the  young  seedlings  to  be  attacked  by 
what  is  termed    the  mildew,  (nieller.)     When  this  occurs,  the 
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[>Iants  are  separated  very  carefully  before  they  have  acquired  a 
arge  size.  Seeds  may  be  also  successfully  sown  in  the  open 
air;  but  I  would  observe  that  this  method  is  scarcely  ever  em- 
ployed, when  the  object  is  to  procure  strong  plants,  which  will 
produce  bloom  the  first  year.  All  the  seeds  will  not  come  up 
at  the  same  time;  and  many  of  them  often  remain  in  the  soil  until 
tie  second  year,  before  they  vegetate. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  many  persons,  especially  those 
who  have  not  paid  much  observation  to  raising  roses  from  seeds, 
who  are  not  dware  that  the  plants  sport  as  much  as  any  others, 
without  excepting  even  the  dahlia.  I  have  often  noticed,  among 
my  seedlings,  plants  with  deep  crimson  or  purple  flowers,  raised 
from  seeds  saved  from  a  pure  white  rose.  I  think  that  the  pim- 
pernell  class  generally  preserve  their  colors  with  more  certainty 
than  any  other.  I  have  also  observed  that  the  Isle  de  Bourbons 
sport  less  than  either  the  Chinese,  the  tea,  or  the  noisette  varie- 
ties. 

On  this  account  I  would  recommend  all  amateurs  of  roses  to 
sow  as  many  seeds  as  possible  of  this  superb  and  fragrant  group. 
For  all  amateurs  tind  connoisseurs  of  roses  agree  with  me  that 
this  is,  without  contradiction,  the  finest  and  the  most  desirable  of 
all  for  its  delightful  odor,  its  superb  flowers,  and  its  beauti- 
ful foliage,  and  for  its  hardiness  in  standing  out  in  our  most  se- 
vere winters  without  injury. 

The  Isle  de  Bourbon  roses  hold,  and  will  hold,  a  place  above 
all  other  kinds.  There  are,  at  the  present  day,  more  than  fifty 
varieties  in  the  trade,  all  fine  and  beautiful.  I  have  raised,  the 
present  year,  two  varieties  from' seeds  planted  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  which  flowered  very  well  the  1st  of  June,  and  which  were 
very  fine.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  sbould  not  produce  a 
yellow  Isle  de  Bourbon,  for  which  I  have  labored  long.  I  have 
not  any  doubt  but  that  we  shall  produce,  in  a  short  time,  as  fine 
varieties  in  this  country  as  in  France.  If  our  horticultural 
societies  should  encourage  the  taste  for  roses  and  the  production 
of  seedlings,  it  would  be  the  means  of  adding  many  varieties  to 
our  collections. 

I  have  thus  noted  down  my  method  of  cultivation  of  hardy 
roses  from  the  seed.  If  my  experience  upon  the  subject  has  af- 
forded any  tbing  new,  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  in  communicating 
to  you  these  few  hints,  for  the  information  of  aH  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  gardening.  y^^^^  ^^ 


L.  Boll. 


JVetc  Yorky  ^ugust^  1838. 


The  above  article,  by  Mr.  BoH,  who  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
best  cultivators  of  roses  in  the  country,  as  all  may  witness  who 
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have  inspected  his  nursery,  we  trust  will  awaken  the  attention  of 
amateurs  and  others  to  the  interesting  subject  of  raising  new  va- 
rieties of  roses  from  seed.  It  has  been  generally  believed,  that 
two  years  were  required  for  the  seeds  of  roses  to  vegetate,  and 
that  two  more  were  necessary  to  enable  the  plant  to  arrive  at  a 
flowering  state;  and  such  a  prevalent  opinion  has  prevented  many 
amateurs  and  gardeners,  who  are  not  possessed  with  a  good  share 
of  patience,  from  entering  into  the  production  of  seedling  roses. 
The  facility  of  raising  seedlings,  as  communicated  by  Mr.  Boll, 
will  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  French  nurserymen 
raise  new  varieties,  hundreds  of  which  are  added  to  the  cau- 
logues  every  year,  although  not  half,  or  even  quarter,  of  them  are 
really  fine  and  worth  possessing.  Indeed,  few  plants,  unless  we  ex- 
cept annuals,  can  be  brought  into  flower  much  sooner  than  roses. 
Many  of  our  amateur  gentlemen  in  gardening  have  commenced 
the  production  of  seedling  camellias  in  good  earnest,  though  re- 
quiring at  least  four,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  six  or  seven 
years'  growth,  before  they  are  strong  enough  to  produce  a  good 
specimen  bloom.  We  hope  the  production  of  new  varieties  of 
roses  will  be  commenced  with  the  same  zeal,  and  that  we  shall 
be  no  longer  dependant  on  France  for  an  annual  supply  of  new 
varieties  wherewith  to  decorate  our  gardens.  Rose  seeds  may  be 
procured  in  ten  times  the  quantity,  and  with  much  greater  facility 
than  camellia  seed,  and  a  few  boxes,  which  would  take  up  but  lit- 
tle room  in  any  green-house,  would  hold  hundreds  of  plants.  A 
regular  sowing  every  year  would  soon  produce  an  abundance  of 
plants,  and  undoubtedly,  with  proper  care  and  attention  in  sav- 
mg  the  seeds,  many  very  fine  and  novel  varieties.  We  repeat, 
that  we  hope  the  article  of  Mr.  Boll  will  awaken  a  zeal  among 
our  amateurs  and  gardeners  to  produce  seedling  roses. — Ed. 


Art.  IV.  MHces  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
•Slccount  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  48.  colored,  Ss.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 
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Curt%8*8  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  Ss.  6(2.  colored,  3«. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 28,  Sd.  each. 

The  Horticultural  Jonmal,  FlorieVs  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  \s,  each. 

Botanical  Intelligence, — The  first  part  of  Jl  Flora  of  J^orth 
America^  containing  abridged  descriptions  of  all  the  known  indi* 
genous  and  naturalized  plants  growing  north  of  Mexico,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  System,  by  Dr.  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray, 
has  just  been  published.  We  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  specimen  of  this  work,  but  when  we  have  examined  it 
we  shall  notice  it  at  length. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Torrey  the  prospectus,  stating 
the  plan  and  objects  of  this  comprehensive  work,  which  we  give 
below.  When  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Nuttall  will  contribute 
the  valuable  Information,  which  he  acquired  In  his  late  visit  to  Co- 
lumbia river,  towards  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  that  both 
Dr.  Torrey  and  Dr.  Gray  have  been  three  years  in  collecting 
materials,  in  order  to  comprise  every  genus  and  species  in  its 
pages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  form  the  most 
valuable  Flora  yet  published  in  this  countiy:— 7 

"  This  work  will  be  published  in  three  closely  printed  octavo 
volumes,  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each.  As  con- 
siderable time  will  necessarily  be  occupied  in  the  publication  of 
the  work,  it  is  concluded,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  botan- 
ists, to  issue  the  volumes  in  separate  parts,  as  soon  as  printed. 
The  first  volume,  therefore,  which  will  comprise  the  Exogenous 
Polypetalous  plants,  will  appear  in  three  parts,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  pages  each;  of  which  the  first  part  Is  just  publish- 
ed. The  second  is  now  in  press;  and  the  'third  will  follow  as 
soon  as  is  consistent  with  its  faithful  execution. 

(^The  value  of  this  Flora  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  exten- 
sive contributions  of  Mr.  Nuttall;  who  has  communicated,  for 
publication  in  this  work,  his  notes  and  descriptions  of  the  plants 
collected  in  his  recent  journey  to  Oregon  and  California,  by  way 
of  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Nuttall's 
collections  are  very  interesting,  and  comprise  a  large  number  of 
new  genera  and  species;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  were 
obtained  in  a  region  never  before  visited  by  botanists. 
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"  The  work  may  be  ordered  of  the  publishers,  6.  &  C.  Car- 
vill  &;  Co.  New  York;  Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia;  and  Little, 
BrowD  &  Co.,  Boston:  or  subscribers  may  send  their  names  di- 
rectly to  the  authors.  Price  $1.50  for  each  part  of  184  pages, 
or  $4.50  per  volume:  payable  on  delivery." 

To  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  value  of  the  work,  it  is 
the  intention  of  Dr.  Gray  to  visit  Europe  the  ensuing  autumn  or 
winter,  and  he  will  embrace  the  opportunity  of  examining  berba- 
ums,  libraries  and  living  plants. 

Part  II.  will  be  bsued  during  the  present  month,  and  the  oth- 
ers will  follow  in  succession  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit, without  unnecessary  haste.  Botanists  who  possess  any  rare 
species  of  North  American  plants,  particularly  such  as  have  not 
been  described  in  any  existing  work,  or  any  interesting  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  those  already  known,  are  invited  to  communicate 
them  to  the  authors,  for  msertion  in  the  forth-commg  volumes  of 
the  Flora. 

We  trust  that  the  friends  of  the  science  will  come  forward  and 
sustain  this  arduous  undertaking.  The  work  is  published  at  a 
low  price,  considering  the  expense  always  attendant  upon  the 
getting  up  of  scientific  works  of  the  kind.  Prospectuses  may  be 
found  at  the  bookstores  of  the  publishers.  We  have  also  one  in 
our  possession,  to  which  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  the  names 
of  our  friends  as  subscribers. 

Dr.  Gray  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  new 
university  of  Michigan.  An  extensive  botanic  garden  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  institutiou.  We  hope  it  will  be  so  in  some- 
thing more  than  the  name.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  attached 
to  Harvard  College,  there  is  a  garden  under  this  name,  which, 
for  aught  we  have  seen  there,  might  as  well  be  called  any  thing 
but  a  garden  devoted  to  the  study  of  botany.  It  would  be  highly 
creditable  to  this  young  state  to  be  the  first  to  set  the  example. 
With  Dr.  Gray  at  its  head,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success. 

The  Exploring  Expedition  set  sail  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of 
August,  from  Hampton  Roads.  We  have  not  learnt  who  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  scientific  corps,  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gray,  who  remains  behind.  No 
other  resignation  has  taken  place  since  the  corps  were  first  ap- 
pointed, that  we  are  aware  of. 

Rafatiesque^s  Botanical    Works, — Professor  Rafanesque  has 

5ublished  several  works  on  botany,  the  two  last  of  which  are  the 
^lora  Telluriana^  or  synoptical  mantissa  of  two  thousand  new  or 
corrected  families,  genera  and  species  of  plants,  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  the  first  work  ever  published  in  America  upon  the 
botany  of  both  hemispheres;  and  the  JVew  Flora  and  Botany  of 
J^orth  America^  supplemental  to  all  Floras,  containing  the  gene- 
ra and  species  omitted  or  mistaken  by  Pursh,  Michaux,  Torrey, 
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Hooker,  Beck,  Elliot,  &c.,  [previous  to  the  new  F\qra  of  Drs. 
Torrey  and  Gray,  above  noticed.]  Three  parts  of  the  latter 
have  been  published,  forming  half  a  volume  of  three  hundred 
pages,  octavo.  The  first  contains  the  introduction,  geography, 
lexicon  and  monographs;  the  second,  a  historical  sketch  aod  neo- 
phyton  of  three  hundred  new  or  revived  species  of  herbaceous 
plants,  whereof  eighty-six  are  monocotyledenous;  the  third,  syl- 
van sketch  and  Sylva  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  new  or 
corrected  trees  or  shrubs.  There  are  several  complete  mono- 
graphs of  the  genera  C61tis,Jlfdrus,  iSpirs^a,  Hydrdngea,  i^amam- 
elis,  Fd,gus^  Foresti^ra,  Cean6thus,  and  some  new  genera,  Nes- 
tr6na,  Clad&stis,  Nudulis,  Zanthydsis.  Also,  monographs  of 
L^chea,  Amphicdrpa,  Kuhm'a,  !Felt&ndra,  Eclipta,  Crotal^ria, 
Capsella,  Baptisto,  Ger&rdta,  /Vis,  Tradesc&ntta,  &c.  The 
parts  are  sold  by  the  author  at  one  dollar  each,  or  one  dollar  for 
the  six  parts  already  published.  Botanists  ^e  also  accommodat- 
ed with  the  work  in  exchange,  or  for  specimens  of  rare  plants. 
Subscriptions  are  also  received  for  the  parts  which  are  to  appear 
hereafter.     [Silliman'^s  Journal,) 

Dicotyledonous,  Polypetalous,  Plants. 

"RanunculdcecB. 
CUmaHsJldrida  var.  bicolor  Lindl.,  noticed  at  p.  299,  and  in 
our  III.,  p.  413,  as  C  Siebdldt,  has  lafely  flowered  at  Mr. 
Lowell's,  who  probably  possesses  the  only  plant  of  the  variety  in 
the  country.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  description  we  gave  of  it,  above  referred  to. 
Mr.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  we  believe,  imported  it. 

hoBskceos. 

Lo^sa  lateritia.  At  p.  252  we  noticed  this  new  plant,  and 
commended  it  for  its  beauty.  It  is  now  figured  in  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany^  where  a  glowing  description  of  it  is  giv- 
en, with  a  highly  colored  figure  appended  thereto.  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  remarks,  ^^  that  a  more  interesting  and  valuable  plant  for  or- 
namenting the  trellises  of  the  flower  garden  or  green-house  we 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  figuring  for  some  time.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  such  plants  as  good  and  worthy  of  notice  and 
cultivation,  which  are  of  elegant  habits, — produce  handsome  and 
showy  flowers, — are  disposed  to  blow  freely, — and  exhibit  their 
blossoms  to  advantage; — all  these  properties  reside  in  the  plant 
we  are  now  noticing  to  no  mean  extent;  and  when  we  add,  that  it 
may  be  propagated  with  great  facility,  and  cultivated  with  ex- 
treme ease,  we  should  think  that  no  other  recommendation  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  it  speedily  into  extensive  notice,  and  obtain  for 
it  almost  universal  esteem.'' 

We  believe  it  is  not  yet  in  the  country,  unless  Mr.  Buist  pos- 
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sesses  it,  of  which  we  are  not  aware;  but,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  speedily  introduced,  we  extract  some  hints  in  re- 
gard to  its  growth,  that  the  treatment  of  the  plants  may  be  par- 
tially known: — 

"  It  thrives  well  in  the  green-house  or  stove,  where  the  plants 
can  be  trained  to  a  circular  or  flat  trellis;  and  if  proper  attention 
be  paid  to  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds,  it  will  produce  its  flow- 
ers in  the  autumnal  months,  and  then  will  continue  expanding  till 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year. 

"  As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  terminates,  the  plant  throws 
out  new  shoots  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that,  in  a  succeeding  season,  the  display  of  flowers  will 
be  much  greater:  it  will  probably  prove  a  biennial,  or  perhaps  a 
perennial  plant,  in  which  latter  case  it  would  doubtless  assume  a 
shrubby  habit,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  state  which  of  them 
will  be  the  case. 

"  Propagation  may  be  carried  on  extensively,  either  by  cut- 
tings or  seeds,  the  latter  of  which  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, ripen  freely,  and  readily  germinate.  It  delights  in  a  rich 
loamy  soil." 

The  stinging  property  which  we  attributed  to  this  species,  in 
connection  widi  the  others,  appears  to  be  incorrect;  as  it  is 
stated  here  that  it  possesses  it  but  in  a  slight  degree. 

In  some  collections  it  is  called  L,  aurantiaca,  by  which  it  is 
well  known;  but  it  now  goes  under  the  name  first  mentioned. 

Lodsa  lateritia  has  gained  a  great  number  of  prizes  at  the  vari- 
ous exhibitions  around  London  the  present  season.    (Poo:.  Mag. 
BoL^  May.) 
Prottdcex, 

TELOTEA 

•pectortnima  The  Wuratab  plant.  A  green-lionw  plant ;  growing  «U  or  eight  feet 
high;  with  red  flowers;  appearing  in  June  and  July;  a  native  of  New  South  Wales;  cul- 
tivated in  sandy  loam,  heath  mould  and  white  saud :  increawd  by  cuttings  and  layen. 
Pax.  Maff.  of  Bot.,  Vol.  V.,  p.  73. 

Syn:  Embdthriam  spedosissimum.    BvL  Mag,,  115t8. 

This  is  the  plant  from  which  is  derived  the  name  warratah,  as 
applied  to  the  anemone-flowered  camellia,  and  some  other  plants. 
It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  English  collections,  though  rarely  seen 
in  collections  at  the  present  time.  This  is  mainly  attributed  to 
carelessness  in  its  treatment  and  want  of  suflicient  attention  to  its 
constitution  and  habits.  Like  all  theproteas  and  plants  from  New 
South  Wales  and  New  Holland,  it  requires  a  peculiar  mode  of 
treatment  to  flower  it  well,  which  applies  to  but  few  other  plants. 
Impatient  of  too  much  moisture  or  dryness,  they  immediately 
show  signs  of  ill  health  when  the  first  has  been  administered  too 
freely,  or  when,  by  neglect,  it  has  been  withheld  altogether  for 
any  length  of  time.  Want  of  care  in  potting,  and  a  poor  drain- 
age to  the  pot,  are,  also,  two  other  causes  which  tend  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  plants. 
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To  have  the  plants  do  well,  be  sure  to  allow  a  great  quantity 
of  potsherds  to  each  pot, — ^sele^t  a  proper  soil, — place  the 
plants  in  a  very  airy  place  in  the  green-house, — and  water  only 
at  such  times  as  the  soil  really  needs  it,  and  not  indiscriminately 
or  at  regular  periods,  whether  the  plants  need  it  or  not.  Equal 
parts  of  sandy  loam  and  heath  mould,  with  a  good  proportion  of 
white  sand  and  gritstone,  well  incorporated,  are  the  chief  points 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  tlie  compost.  Water  spar- 
ingly in  the  winter,  and  more  liberally  in  the  summer  season. 

The  Teldpea  may  be  described  as  a  leafy  shrub,  growing  six 
or  more  feet  high,  with  obtuse  unequally  serrated  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  crimson,  and  produced  in  a  terminal  head, 
quite  large,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  or  six  in 
height,  resembling  almost  exactly  the  centre  of  the  flower  of  the 
warratah  camellia,  but  more  than  five  times  the  size.  They  have 
a  magnificent  appearance,  even  at  a  great  distance. 

The  same  treatment  suits  all  the  banksias,  and  indeed  most  of 
the  New  Holland  plants.  Once  properly  grown  and  a  judicious 
soil  procured  them,  it  is  but  little  trouble  in  growing  them  to  a 
great  degree  of  success.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  noble 
plant  in  all  our  first-rate  green-house  collections,  where  it  would 
not  only  be  a  rarity,  but  a  plant  of  uncommon  splendor.  The 
easiest  mode  of  propagation  is  by  the  suckers  which  spring  from 
the  roots,  which  should  be  laid  down  into  small  pots,  where 
they  will  soon  form  roots.  {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  May.) 
Fortuldcea, 

Fortuldca  GilliisVi — a  beautiful  little  plant,  and  yet  but  little 
known,  is  flowering  finely  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Lee,  at 
Brookline.  A  hot  and  dry  situation  seems  necessary  to  bring 
out  its  full  character.  A  plant  was  accidentally  placed  in  a  vase, 
which  was  removed  to  a  sunny  aspect.  The  plant  soon  began 
to  make  a  vigorous  growth,  and  within  a  week  or  two  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  of  its  deep  roseate  flowers  began  to  open  at  the  same 
time,  forming,  and  presenting,  a  brilliant  appearance.  We  intend 
to  notice  this  plant  at  length,  some  future  time. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS,    M0NOPETALOU8,  PlANTS. 

Schropularidcem. 

nlicariier6Jia  Undt.  Willow-ifovAl  A^feldnfa.  A  groen-braiaeoratove  evergrMn  perranial; 
growing  fh>in  fifteen  to  thirty  laches  high;  with  parplA  flowersj  appearing  in  August;  a 
nativenrCaraccan:  grown  in  aandy  loam  and  peat  mould:  increased  by  eattlngs.  Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  v.,  p.  75. 

This  is  another  old  green-house  or  stove  plant,  introduced 
twenty  years  since  into  Britain,  "where,"  says  Mr.  Paxton,  ''it 
is  almost  banished  from  our«  stoves,  and  is  rarely  seen  or  met 
with,  except  in  the  collections  of  such  individuals  who  do  not 
participate  in  the  general  mania  for  new  plants,  but  value  them 
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only  as  they  are  more  or  less  intrinsically  interesting,  either  in 
general  appearance,  or  the  individual  or  united  beauty  of  their 
flowers." 

The  plant  grows  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  numerous 
branches,  terminated  with  an  abundance  of  flowers,  which,  from 
their  clustered  character,  have  the  appearance  of  dense  racemes. 
Leaves  opposite  sessile;  stems  four-cornered.  Its  native  habi- 
tation is  on  dry  rocks,  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sed:  the  pots  should  therefore  be  well  drained,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  gritstone  added  to  the  compost.  It  should  be  set  in  an  airy 
part  of  the  green-house  or  stove,  watered  freely  in  the  summer 
months,  but  should  be  kept  perfectly  dormant  through  the  win- 
ter, and,  consequently,  water  should  only  be  given  in  such  quan- 
tities as  will  keep  it  from  drying  up,  until  the  season  arrives  for 
exciting  it  to  make  a  new  growth.  Increased  by  cuttings  in 
pure  sand.     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.^  May.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS    PlANTS. 

Orchiddcea. 

*  Sarcochilus  parviflorus, — "A  small-flowered  epiphyte,  from 
New  Holland.  It  has  no  claim  to  beauty,  but  is  interesting  as  a 
second  species  of  the  genus."  The  flowers  are  green,  with  a 
few  spots  of  dull  purple  in  the  sepals.     {Bot.  Reg.^  May.) 

*  Cirrkopitalum  cc^spitdsum.  A  little  epiphyte  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  imported  by  him  from  the 
East  Indies.  It  has  small,  pale,  yellow  ochre-colored  flowers, 
but  without  any  thing  very  striking  about  them.  Flowers  in 
April.     {Bot,  Reg.,  May.) 

*  Oetomiria  gr&cilis  Loddiges  Mss.  A  species,  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  like  the  O.  Bau^ri.  Received  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  from  Rio  Janeiro.     {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

*  Oncidium  tetrapitalum  Lindl.  A  beautiful  little  species, 
the  flowers  being  the  smallest  in  the  genus.  ^^  The  labelium  is 
a  pure  dead  alabaster  white,  except  at  its  base,  where  it  is  cov- 
ered with  yellow  and  brown  tubercles.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  gaily  barred  and  spotted  with  brown,  while  the  column  has 
two  large  pink-spotted  spreading  wings.  Jacquin  describes  the 
species  as  having  a  flowering  scape  two  feet  high;  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Horticultural  Garden  was  scarcely  more  than  six 
mches  high,  for  the  plant,  though  healthy,  was  weak  and  had  suf- 
fered from  its  voyage."  It  was  imported  from  Jamaica  by  John 
Henry  Lance,  Esq.     {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

*  Cymbidium  viriscens.  This  is  a  native  of  Japan,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Dr.  Van  Siebold.  It  has 
greenish  sepals  and  petals,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a 
pale  yellow  lip  slightly  blotched  with  dull  red.  It  may  probably 
prove  to  be  a  green-house  species.     {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

*  CKan&nthe  Barkiri   Lindl.     A  singular  plant,  remarkable 
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for  the  obliquity  of  its  flowers.  '^  In  the  first  place,  the  lateral 
sepals  are  lengthened  into  a  bag,  which  hangs  down  over  the  ova- 
ry; the  petals  are  stretched  out  at  the  base  to  adapt  thenaselves 
to  this;  further,  the  labellum  is  connate  with  the  column  for 
nearly  all  its  length,  the  latter  being  lengthened  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  bag  of  the  sepals."  The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Notyiia, 
in  natural  affinity.  Imported  from  Para  by  George  Barker, 
Esq.,  in  honor  of  whom  it  is  named.     {Bot,  Reg.^  May.) 

*  Masdevdllia  infracta  LindL  A  curious  plant,  with  ^^pale, 
whitish-yellow  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  pink  and  yellow 
cirrhi."  It  is  an  abundant  flowerer.  Its  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  quite  extensive.  M.  Descourtilz  found  it  in  the  cold 
wooded  mountains  which  separate  Canta  Gallo  from  the  province 
of  Rio  Janeiro.  Sir.  W.  Hooker  received  it  from  the  Oregon 
mountains;  and  Dr.  Lindley  has  found  it  in  a  collection  of  dried 
plants  collected  near  Rio  Janeiro.  Messrs.  Loddiges  imported 
it  from  Brazil,  and  it  flowered  in  their  collection  last  spring. 
(BoL  Reg.^  May.) 


Art.  V.   ^otes  on  Gardens  and  Jfurseries. 

Woodland^  Brookline,  Dr.  Howard, — Ang.  2UU  Since 
the  early  part  of  the  season  of  1837  we  have  not  visited  this  fine 
place.  At  that  time  we  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  only  the 
in-door  improvements,  as  it  was  at  mid- winter  of  that  cold  season; 
and  we  deferred,  therefore,  any  remarks  other  than  those  we  then 
submitted  to  our  readers,  until  we  could  have  the  pleasure  of 
looking  leisurely  through  the  grounds  at  a  more  convenient  time. 
The  location  of  the  grounds  is  very  good.  A  great  uneven- 
ness  of  surface,  with  portions  of  it  finely  wooded,  and  a  fertile 
spot  devoted  to  the  garden,  renders  it  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  very  desirable  residence.  Jamaica  Pond,  distant  less  than 
half  a  mile,  is  seen  from  the  mansion,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, from  the  highest  part  of  the  grounds,  is  brought  into  the  scene. 
Though  less  elevated  than  many  other  residences,  the  masses  of 
wood  and  their  disposition  upon  the  uneven  surface,  form  a  rich 
view  which  seems  to  render  it  less  dependant  upon  surrounding 
objects  than  is  usual  in  such  places.  But  our  object  now  is  to 
note  down  some  of  the  improvements  upon  the  grounds,  rather 
than  to  describe  its  peculiar  beauties.     We  need  only  remark, 
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that  it  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residen- 
ces in  the  neighborhood. 

When  we  were  here  before,  the  green-house  had  just  been 
erected,  and  the  vines  planted  out  in  the  border.  Very  few  plants 
bad  been  added  to  the  collection  of  green-house  plants,  which  now 
contains  a  good  variety  of  roses,  geraniums,  cactuses,  &c.  &c. 
Mr.  Irish  still  has  the  management  of  the  place,  and  the  plants, 
so  far  as  their  health  and  appearance  could  be  judged  at  this  sea- 
son, gave  evidence  that  he  understands  his  business. 

Passing  first  into  the  green-house,  Dr.  Howard  pointed  out  to 
us  the  Miller  Burgundy  vine,  some  notice  of  which,  its  fruiting 
&c.,  will  be  found  in  a  previous  page.  We  were  certainly  as- 
tonished at  its  prolific  character  and  general  appearance,  so  al- 
tered from  its  aspect  when  growing  in  the  open  border.  The 
vine  was  covered  with  numerous  clusters  well  colored,  to  a  jet 
black,  although  many  had  been  cut  from  it.  We  tasted  it,  and 
found  it  highly  vinous  and  sweet,  and  equal  even  to  that  old 
favorite  the  black  Hamburg.  Some  cultivators  having  doubt- 
ed the  identity  of  this  variety,  Dr.  Howard  sent  Mr.  Lowell  a 
few  clusters  for  inspection.  From  the  aspect  of  the  grapes  he 
could  hardly  believe  them  to  be  the  Miller  Burgundy,  a  grape  he 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  for  twenty  years;  but  upon  tasting 
it  the  true  flavor  was  perceptible,  and  he  pronounced  it  a  very 
superior  grape.  He  had  thrown  it  out  of  his  collection  some 
years  since,  never  having  tried  it  only  in  the  open  air,  where  its 
produce  was  not  worth  naming.  As  a  forcing  variety,  however, 
he  considers  it,  beyond  doubt,  very  valuable.  We  should  by 
no  means  recommend  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  black  Hamburg, 
but  one  or  more  vines  should  find  a  place  in  every  forcing  house. 
The  black  Hamburg  and  sweetwater  were  both  exceedingly  band- 
some,  particularly  the  former,  of  which  we  saw  some  remarka- 
bly large  clusters  with  enormous  berries,  which  is  attributable  to 
severe  thinning.  Considering  that  the  vines  are  only  three  years 
old,  there  is  a  great  crop. 

In  the  garden,  which  consists  of  about  two  acres,  with  a  sur- 
rounding main  walk,  the  borders  looked  very  well,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dry  weather.  Some  of  the  finest  asters  we  have  seen 
this  season,  we  noticed  here.  The  same  insect  which  has  rav- 
aged the  dahlias,  has  made  sad  havoc  among  the  asters  in  many 
gardens,  and  the  general  bloom  promises  but  poorly.  The  dahlias, 
which  were  here  trained  to  the  fence,  mostly  on  the  northern  and 
western  borders  of  the  garden,  have  also  done  remarkably  well  for 
the  season,  and  some  very  good  blooms  were  open;  numerous  pe- 
tunias, stocks,  &c.,  in  the  border  were  making  a  fine  display. 
Sanguinia  roses,  turned  into  the  border  in  the  spring,  were  now, 
and  bad  been  through  all  the  summer,  covered  with  flowers;  this 
old  variety  is  invaluable  for  this  purpose. 
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The  warm  and  dry  summer,  though  unfavorable  to  some  plants, 
has  been  highly  conducive  to  the  growth  of  vines  of  all  kinds; 
and  probably  such  crops  of  cucumbers,  melons,  squashes,  &c., 
were  never  before  seen  in  the  country.  Here  we  found  some 
excellent  melons,  one  in  particular,  called  the  Napoleon,  which 
we  think  a  richer  variety  than  we  ever  tasted.  It  is  a  green- 
fleshed  melon,  very  slightly  netted,  without  ribs  and  of  an  oval 
form,  weighing,  when  a  fair  specimen,  we  should  judge,  about  three 
pounds.  Mr.  Irish  received  the  seed  from  England  two  years 
since.  Another  variety  we  saw,  the  seeds  of  which  were  brought 
from  Smyrna  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Pierpont,  two  or  three  years  since. 
In  the  fall  of  1836  it  nearly  perfected  a  fruit;  last  year  none  came 
to  a  full  growth;  but  this  season  there  is  every  hope  of  its  matur- 
ing in  perfection.  It  is  nearly  round  in  form,  and  quite  smooth. 
It  is  also  a  very  shy  bearer.  A  long  bed  of  the  autumnal  mar- 
row squash  was  in  great  perfection;  this  variety  is  very  generally 
grown  this  season.  Two  beds  of  salsify,  a  vegetable  too  little 
known,  we  noticed  of  fine  size,  and  also  four  fine  rows  of  Bailey's 
red  and  white  giant  celery,  another  vegetable  just  finding  its  way 
into  cultivation.  Salsify  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  our  market,  and 
so  little  is  it  known,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  demand  for  it. 
The  whole  garden  we  found  in  good  order.  • 

We  hope  Dr.  Howard  will  erect  another  house  for  plants,  and 
devote  the  present  one  wholly  to  grapes.  Possessing  ample 
means,  and  with  a  taste  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  a  fine  col- 
lection of  green-house  plants,  we  should  like  to  see  such  a  struc- 
ture added  to  his  garden.  It  would  afford  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure; and  his  example  would  tend  to  induce  others  to  erect  simi- 
lar houses.  Such  a  beautiful  residence  should  not  be  without  a 
green-house  well  stocked  with  the  choicest  varieties  of  plants. 

Charlestown  Vineyard,  Messrs.  Mason. — We  made  a  short 
call  at  this  place  in  the  early  part  of  August.  The  garden  is  not 
in  so  good  order  as  we  have  usually  found  it:  this  has,  however, 
in  a  degree,  been  owing  to  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Mason,  sen., 
who  has  been  confined  to  his  room  all  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, and  has  just  gained  sufiicient  strength  to  enable  him  to  walk 
about,  and  see  to  the  work  which  is  usually  done.  The  Messrs. 
Mason  have  taken  a  piece  of  ground  at  East  Boston,  which  they 
occupy  as  a  vegetable  garden,  partly  with  a  view  of  supplying  the 
Maverick  house  with  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  constant 
attention  of  young  Mr.  Mason  to  this  garden  has  not  enabled  him 
to  give  the  time  heretofore  allowed  to  the  vineyard,  and  under 
whose  labors  we  always  found  it  in  fine  condition. 

The  numerous  houses  here  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  are  producing  a  very  excellent  crop.  In  the  longest  one, 
which  runs  nearly  the  width  of  the  garden,  on  the  upper  part  of 
it,  there  is  a  very  heavy  crop,  just  beginnbg  to  color.    Both 
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this  house  and  all  the  others,  except  the  old  greeD-house,  are 
merely  cold-houses,  so  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  no  furnaces  or  flues  for  forcing.  On  the  back  wall  some 
fine  nectarines  and  Royal  George  peaches  were  just  ripening. 
From  some  cause,  unknown  to  Mr.  Mason,  the  grapes  in  each  of 
the  ranges  are  not  so  forward  as  they  were  last  year,  notwith- 
standing, the  hot  and  dry  summer.  This,  however,  we  infer,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  very  cpol  and  backward  weather  of  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  which  kept  back  the  vines  from 
starting  for  some  days;  and  the  subsequent  warm  summer  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  gain  what  they  lost.  It  will  be 
a  loss  of  some  amount  to  the  Messrs.  Mason,  as  grapes  now  find 
a  ready  sale,  and  produce  considerably  more  than  they  will  a 
month  hence.  The  wood  for  another  season  has  perfected  itself 
already,  and  is  vigorous  and  strong. 

'  In  the  old  green-house  there  is  scarcely  a  cluster  of  grapes  on 
the  vines.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  bor- 
der and  the  planting  of  the  vines.  When  they  first  came  into 
bearing,  and  for  a  few  successive  seasons,  a  good  crop  was  cut: 
but  for  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  failing,  till  the  vines  have 
ceased  to  produce  any  fruit.  When  the  house  was  first  erected, 
a  narrow  border  was  made,  about  eight  feet  wide,  very  rich 
and  well  prepared.  In  this  the  vines  were  planted,  and  made 
beautiful  wood.  It  was  the  intention  to  prepare  the  remainder  of 
the  border,  which  was  to  extend  at  least  fifteen  feet,  in  the  same 
manner;  but  it  was  not  done,  and  the  border  was  filled  up  with 
fresh  loam  from  the  garden,  without  being  enriched  at  all.  The 
consequence  of  such  neglect  is,  the  total  ^ilure  of  the  crop.  The 
roots  have  struck  down  deep  after  nourishment,  not  finding  it  near 
the  surface,  until  they  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  entirely  be- 
yond the  action  of  the  air,  (a  great  promoter  of  vegetation,)  and 
the  vines  have  ceased  to  flourish  with  their  former  vigor.  Too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
border  in  all  cases.  Mr.  Mason  intends  now  to  take  up  the 
vines,  trench,  enrich  and  prepare  the  border,  and  plant  out  some 
young  and  healthy  vines. 

The  green-house  plants  are  standing  about  in  various  places, 
and  the  only  thing  we  saw  remarkable  was  an  £rica,  called  E, 
bl&nda,  in  full  bloom,  and  very  pretty.  The  blossoms  are  tubu- 
lar, about  an  inch  long,  of  a  pale  rose,  and  clustered  together  in 
apparent  whorls.  It  has  somewhat  the  character  of  E.  c61orans, 
but  we  think  it  diflferent.  The  geraniums  we  found  all  potted, 
and  doing  well.  Of  Azalea  indica,  indica  phoenicea,  and  fed- 
ifolia,  there  is  a  very  fine  stock. 

The  dahlias  are  sufiering,  as  they  are  every  where,  from  the 
long  continued  drought  and  the  insects,  and  they  do  not  promise 
an  over-abtmdance  of  blossoms.     Very  few  plants  enrich  the  bor- 
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ders  this  year,  from  the  circumstances  which  we  just  named.  A 
little  patch  of  Ferb^na  multifida,  which  had  spread  its  recumbent 
branches  over  a  yard  square,  was  very  showy  from  the  profusion 
of  its  neat,  pale  purple  blossoms.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  seen  it  in  perfection. 

The  strawberries,  the  raspberries,  and  the  fruit  trees  general- 
ly, have  suffered  much  from  the  dry  summer. 

Mr,  S,  R,  Johnson^s  garden. — Mr.  Johnson  is  too  well  known 
among  both  horticuhurists  and  florists,  to  need  an  introduction 
from  us  at  this  time.  The  great  crops  of  plums  which  he  has 
produced  in  his  garden,  for  some  years,  have  made  his  name  fa- 
miliar to  the  former;  and  the  choice  collection  of  green-house 
plants  which  he  once  possessed,  and  the  neat  mode  in  which  they 
were  cultivated,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  latter.  We  can 
recollect  when  we  first  visited  Mr.  Johnson's  garden,  at  least  ten 
years  ago,  since  which  time  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing it,  when  he  cultivated  the  largest  amateur  collection  of  ca- 
mellias that  was  known  about  Boston.  A  short  time  after  this, 
we  believe  he  sold  out  his  green^house  plants,  and,  being  away 
from  home  a  greater  portion  of  the  time,  the  collection  has  never 
been  renewed.  His  garden  contains,  however,  at  this  time, 
among  other  things,  a  choice  collection  of  China  and  Noisette 
roses,  and  a  fine  variety  of  carnations. 

The  greatest  treat  we  have  enjoyed  for  some  time,  was  the  in- 
spection of  a  Bolmar  Washington  plum  tree  in  full  bearing.  This 
most  superb  variety  has  been  hesitatingly  planted  by  some  culti- 
vators, on  account  of  its  shy  bearing;  but  a  look  at  Mr.  Johnson's 
tree  would  banish  all  such  ideas  forever.  It  is  literally  loaded 
with  fruit,  no  less  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  plums  being  clus- 
tered together  on  a  terminal  branch,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen inches  in  length,  each  plum  larger  than  an  egg.  Mr.  John- 
son was  unfortunately  from  home  when  we  called,  or  we  should 
have  asked  him  the  precise  age  of  this  tree;  it  is,  however,  up- 
wards of  twelve  years  old.  '  The  trees  do  not  bear  young,  or  at 
least  they  do  not  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  But  as  soon  as  they 
acquire  some  size,  they  are  undoubtedly,  if  this  can  be  consider- 
ed a  fair  specimen,  the  most  abundant  bearer  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  this  delicious  fruit.  The  white  gage,  standing  close  by, 
has  produced  above  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  plums,  for  several  suc- 
cessive seasons.  The  sweetwater  grapes  in  the  open  air  here, 
are  ripening  a  heavy  crop;  and  in  the  house  formerly  devoted  to 
plants,  the  vines  were  loaded. 

Our  readers  have  probably  noticed  that  Mr.  Johnson  gained 
the  prize  for  the  best  China  roses,  at  a  late  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  He  has  a  fine  collection, 
and  well  grown.  We  noticed  only  eight  or  ten  dahlias  in  the 
garden.     Mr.  Johnson  preserves  every  thing  b  the  nicest  order. 
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Mr.  Sweetser^s  Garden^  Camhridgeport. — There  are  but  few 
gardens  that  ofier  a  great  display  of  flowers  this  dry  season, 
and,  consequently,  we  found  this,  as  well  as  others  we  have  visit- 
ed, quite  destitute.  The  dahlias  suffer  in  common  with  those  of 
all  other  gardens,  and,  from  appearances,  there  will  be  a  very  spar- 
ing bloom.  8ome  few  flowers  were  open,  among  others  Brown's 
Quilled  perfection,  a  very  pretty  variety,  though  the  specimen  was 
not  perfect.  Mr.  Sweetser  has  one  of  the  most  choice  collec- 
tions, and  we  yet  hope  that  many  of  the  plants  will  bloom  in  tol- 
erable perfection,  though  it  is  too  late  to  expect  any  thing  like 
the  profusion  of  flowers  of  last  year,  let  them  do  ever  so  well. 
We  found  that  pretty  climber,  Lophosp6rmum  scandens,  in 
bloom;  we  wonder  it  is  not  more  extensively  grown.  Some  bulbs 
of  Gladiolus  natalensis  had  thrown  up  five  spikes  of  flowers^ 
nearly  five  feet  high. 

The  camellias  have  budded  well,  and  promise  a  fine  bloom; 
and  the  extensive  collection  of  cactuses,  echinocactuses,  &c., 
are  in  fine  health,  and  many  of  the  plants  have  made  remarkable 
growths.  Mr.  Sweetser  has  promised  us  a  list  of  all  the  species 
and  varieties  in  his  collection,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  find 
room  for  in  our  next  number.  The  garden  is  in  better  order 
than  we  have  ever  seen  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  NoHeei, 

Pubeicenee  of  the  Plane  tree. — Mr.  Morren  has  made  some  curious  re- 
marks respecting  the  downy  pubescence  which  coats  the  young  leaves 
and  branches  of  plane  trees.  This  down  is  formed  of  delicate  branched 
spiculie,  which,  like  the  alimentary  organs,  composing  the  chidismus, 
and  other  parts  of  many  plants,  consists  mainly  or  silica,  and  may,  con- 
sequently, be  likened  to  extremely  minute  glass  needles.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year,  more  especially,  this  down  readily  falls  off,  and,  being  waft- 
ed about  by  the  air,  is  rendered  noxious  to  gardeners  who  may  cbanca 
to  be  engaged  in  their  occupations  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  trees. 
Entering  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  these  spiculse  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  more  delicate  parts  about  the  bane  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  produce  considerable  irritation  and  inflammation  there.  It  seems 
advisable  that  these  trees  should  never  be  planted  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  hospitals,  or  wherever  invalids  are  in  the  habit  of  walking. — Month- 
ly  Calendar^ 

A  permanent  Tally  for  Plants, — The  following  tally  is  used  in  Mel- 
bury  gardens,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  in  Dorsetshire.  Plates 
are  cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  two  and  one-fourth  inches  long,  and  three  and 
one-fourth  inches  broad;  and  on  these  the  name  is  stamped,  letter  by 
letter,  with  steel  types.  The  plate  of  l^ad  is  next  soldered  to  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  iron  wire;  after  which  the  tally  receives  two  other  coats 
of  dark  lead-colored  paint;  and,  lastly,  a  coat  of  white  paint  is  put  over 
the  lettered  side,  taking  care  it  does  not  get  into  the  letters.  Before  the 
tally  is  inserted  in  the  ground,  the  upper  part  of  the  shank  is  bent  a  lit- 
tle to  one  side,  the  better  to  show  tne  name  to  an  eye  which  is  near  it, 
and  considerably  above  its  level.  The  lead  should  be  about  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  iron  wire  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  plumber  will  furnish  the  lead,  cut  into  plates  of 
the  proper  size,  and  he  will  solder  them  on  after  they  are  stamped  to 
the  shanks.  The  shanks  cut  into  the  proper  length,  and  also  the  steel 
stamp  for  stamping  the  letters,  may  be  procured  of  the  ironmonger,  and 
the  letters  can  be  stamped  on,  and  the  whole  tally  painted  bv  the  gar- 
dener, during  weather  when  he  cannot  work  out  of  doors.  'To  insure 
correct  spelling,  the  person  stamping  the  names  should  have  a  printed 
catalogue  before  him,  [perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  take  Loudon's  HoT" 
tiu  Britannieus  for  a  guide. — Ed,]  as  the  error  of  a  single  letter  will 
render  the  whole  of  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  plate  quite  useless.  Tal- 
lies of  this  sort  will  last  a  life-time;  when  stuck  in  the  ground  they  are 
just  conspicuous  enough  to  be  read  easily,  and  not  so  much  so  as  to  at- 
tract more  attention  than  the  plants  against  which  they  are  placed;  and, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  shank,  it  is  neither  conspicuous  to  the  eye  nor 
injurious  to  the  roots. — James  Eaton.  [We  can  confirm  from  experi- 
ence all  that  is  said  in  favor  of  stamped  tallies,  having  had  several  nun- 
dred  of  them  in  use  at  Bayswater,  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Some,  like 
Mr.  Eaton's,  with  shanks,  for  plants  in  a  free  soil,  and  others,  on  strips 
of  sheet  lead  four  inches  long,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broad  at  one  end, 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  other,  for  plants  in  pots.  We 
have  also  used  what  may  be  called  an  invisible  number  for  plants  in  the 
open  air,  which  is  a  circular  plate  of  lead,  about  the  size  of  a  waistcoat 
button,  or  larger  if  necessary,  on  which  the  number  is  stamped;  and  the 
plate  or  button  is  afterward  soldered  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  one-eighth 
inch  iron  wire,  so  as  to  resemble  the  head  to  a  nail.  Such  a  number, 
stuck  in  near  the  crown  of  an  herbaceous  plant,  will  be  so  concealed  by 
its  leaves,  as  not  to  be  seen  till  it  is  sought  for;  and  thus,  while  it  affords 
the  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  name  of  a  plant  when  re- 
quired, it  does  not  intrude  that  name  upon  those  who  already  know  it, 
or  care  little  about  it.  Before  being  stuck  in  the  ground,  the  talFy  should 
receive  two  or  three  coats  of  lead-colored  paint;  or  the  head  or  leaden 
part  may  be  painted  with  common  paint,  and  the  iron  sliank  with  anti- 
corrosive  paint,  or  heated,  and  afterwards  washed  over  with  gas  tar.— 
{Cond.  of  Qard.  Mag.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 


Forcing  Roses. — The  West  London  Oardentr's  Association  for  Mu* 
tua)  Instruction  held  a  meetiDg  Oct.  80th,  1887,  before  which  an  essay 
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was  read  by  Mr.  Judd,  on  the  forciDg  of  roses,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts: 

Mr.  Judd  divides  them  into  two  chisses,  China  and  noisette,  and  moss 
and  Provins  roses.  China  and  noisette  roses  he  cuts  down  at  the  end  of 
September;  shakes  most  of  the  soil  from  the  root;  re-pots  them  in  fresh 
compost,  consisting  of  equal  proportions  of  peat  earth,  leaf  mould  and 
good  loam,  with  a  portion  of  sand  and  a  little  soot;  and  places  them  in 
a  cold  pit  till  the  beginning  of  November,  when  he  removes  them  to  one 
having  the  command  of  fire  heat;  gives  them  a  temperature  of  from  55° 
to  65°;  waters  in  the  afternoon;  syringes  after  a  sunny  day,  being  care- 
ful not  to  allow  the  plant  to  be  long  damp,  as  it  renders  them  liable  to 
mildew.  These  will  flower  in  the  end  of  January;  and,  hardened  off, 
will  flower  in  the  green-house  till  May.  A  second  stock,  put  in  in  Jan- 
uaiy,  will  flower  from  May  to  August;  those  put  in  in  the  green-house 
in  January,  cut  down  and  re-potted  in  May,  will  flower  in  August;  take 
the  place  of  those  put  in  the  conservatory  in  Mny,  which,  now  cut 
down,  (October,)  will  be  ready  for  forcing  in  November.  Mr.  Judd  at- 
taches ^reat  [importance  to  watering  and  syringing  in  the  afternoon; 
contending  that  doing  it  in  the  morning  takes  off  that  fine  dew,  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  plant,  which,  no  doubt,  containing  a  portion  of  gaseous  mat- 
tor,  becomes  absorbed  by  the  leaves  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 

For  forcing  moss  roses,  Mr.  Judd  recommends  two-years-old  layers; 
and  for  Provins,  good  suckers  or  plants,  taken  up  and  potted  in  the 
month  of  SeptemlMsr,  into  a  compost,  consistin^r  of  two-thirds  good 
loam,  and  one-third  rotten  cow  dung  with  a  portion  of  sand  and  soot. 
He  then  places  them,  in  October,  in  a  frame  or  pit,  with  a  sweet  bottom 
heat  of  from  90°  to  100°,  and  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  from  50°  to 
55°,  increasing  it  gradually  to  65°,  and  they  will  flower  in  January, 
when  a  second  stock  commenced  with  wild  flowers  in  April.  When 
they  have  done  flowering,  they  must  be  hardened  off  before  exposure; 
planted  out,  or  well  supplied  with  water  in  their  pots,  so  as  to  have 
the  buds  well  perfected;  to  effect  which,  the  first  stock  should  be  prun- 
ed in  August.  He  also  recommends  having  moss  and  Provins  roses  es- 
tablished in  pots,  and  laid  down  every  season,  applying  the  heat  by 
dung  linings.  For  the  destruction  of  the  aphis,  be  recommends  tobacco 
smoke;  for  destroying  grubs,  pinching  off  by  hand;  and  for  eradicating 
mildew,  sprinkling  with  flour  of  sulphur. 

A  discussion  arose  between  the  members  upon  this  article,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Fish  considered  that,  by  the  method  proposed,  China  roses  might 
be  kept  flowering  all  the  year.  He  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  watering 
in  the  evening,  but  did  not  see  the  justice  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  it. 
The  existence  of  moisture  on  the  surface,  and  the  drops  hanging  on  the 
accuminated  points  of  the  leaves  in  the  morning,  were  a  sign  of  health, 
and  ap  evidence  that  the  plants  required  no  syringing  at  any  time; 
but  he  had  seen  no  prejudicial  effects  from  syringing  at  any  time,  pro- 
vided the  glass  over  the  plants  was  good  and  free  from  spots.  He  did 
not  think  any  evidence  had  deen  adduced  to  show  that  the  moisture  on 
the  leaves,  when  not  a  secretion,  consisted  of  a  gaseous  matter,  except 
the  constituents  of  water;  or  that  the  moisture  was  absorbed  into  the 
system  by  any  agency  of  the  sun-beams,  and  not  rather  evaporated  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  He  mentioned  that  beautiful  edgings  to 
flower-borders  might  be  made  by  China  roses  tied  down  to  a  low  trellis. 
He  agreed  that,  by  the  system  of  forcing  roses  at  once,  instead  of  having 
the  plants  previously  prepared,  roses  would  be  got,  but  doubted  much 
if  with  equal  success;  and  that,  as  physiology  had  been  introduced,  he 
could  not  place  the  one  system  on  an  ecjuality  with  the  other,  if  he  took 
theprinciples  of  that  science  for  his  guide. 

Mr.  Caie  drew  a  distinction  between  China  and  noisette  roses,  show- 
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ing  how  the  former  ought  to  be  pruned  frequently,  while  the  latter 
should  be  very  little  pruned;  and  mentioned  how,  by  twisting  the  long 
shoots  together,  a  continuous  succession  of  flowers  was  obtmned  from 
the  same  shoot.  He  detailed  a  method  of  growing  moss  and  Provins 
roses,  by  obtaining  plants  with  good  shoots,  and  faying  these  shoots 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots  when  there  was  quite  a  mass  produced  of 
shoots  and  flowers.  He  approved  of  syringing  in  the  aAernoon;  was 
confident  that  the  leaves  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  moisturej  which  he 
considered  necessary  to  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Russell  could  not  see  how  roses,  taken  up  and  forced  at  once, 
though  sometimes  successful,  would  always  be  as  certain  as  those  potted 
off"  for  a  twelve-month  and  properly  managed;  he  wished  to  know  wheth- 
er the  recommending  such  a  system  was  the  result  of  successful  prac- 
tice; and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  making  a  comparison  between  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  and  snowing  that,  where  two  men  had  to 
run  a  long  race,  die  one  who  had  been  best  prepared  by  previous  ezer- 
cise,^would  be  likely  to  secure  the  prize,  and  suffer  least  from  the  exces- 
sive exertion. 

Mr.  Stormont  did  not  comprehend  what  sort  of  pits  would  do  for  the 
forcing  of  noisette  roses,  if  they  were  never  pruned.  Mr.  Adams  show- 
ed that  taking  up  roses,  and  forcing  them  immediately,  was  contrary  to 
nature;  that  allowing  the' top  temperature  to  rise  before  the  roots  were 
made,  destroyed  the  success  of  the  whole  undertaking;  that  svringing 
might  be  done  at  any  time,  and  was  very  beneficial  to  a  sickly  plant, 
even  when  the  sun  shone;  ajid  that  he  considered  the  moisture  on  the 
leaves  to  be  chiefly  evaporated,  and  not  absorbed.  Mr.  Judd  stated 
that  the  remarks  he  had  made  were  the  result  of  practice  and  observa- 
tion combined. 

Mr.  Ayres  showed  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  the  new  system 
of  forcing  roses  and^the  coiling  of  the  vine,  as  the  nature  of  the  roots  in 
the  two  cases  was  diflbrent;  that  the  talk  about  the  new  system  being 
troublesome  was  nonsense;  that  it  had  answered  when  the  other  system 
had  failed;  and  that,  in  reality,  little  more  was  necessary  than  plunging 
them  in  the  hot-bed,  flowering  them,  planting  them  out  into  the  boraer, 
pruning  them  and  taking  ihem  up  again,  and  potting  when  wanted. — 
Oard.  Mag.  [Our  own  ideas  on  Mr.  Judd's  essay  are,  that,  so  far  as  hia 
practice  applies  to  China  and  noisette  roses,  it  is  very  good ;  but  his 
mode  of  treating  moss  and  Provins  roses  we  do  not  believe  will  be  so 
successful,  as  by  spring  plants  well  established  in  pots. — Ed,]  , 

Pansiea  exhibited  at  Egyptian  Hall,  by  Mr.  Rogers,  florist, — May 
2,  1858.  Enterprise,  Masterpiece,  Hecuba,  Lord  Glammas,  Prosnero, 
Nonpareil,  Incomparable,  Cicero,  Royal  Lilac,  Beauty  of  Totten nam, 
Lad^  Blessington,  Corinna,  Desdempna  superba,  Immutabilis,  Donna 
Maria,  High  Admiral,  Purpurea  perfecta,  Frogmore  Beauty,  Colum- 
bine, Nabobs  Queen  Victoria,  Purpurea  elegan.s,  Achilles  superb,  Goli- 
ah.  Queen  of  Scots,  John  Bull,  Wjld's  Defiance,  King's  Alfred,  Bac- 
chus, Wallace,  Shakspeare,  Comus,  Royal  purple,  Aurora,  Minerva, 
Momus,  Somnus,  Cecilia,  Samson,  King,  Josephus,  Homer,  Flora, 
(Rogers's)  Hollis's  Flora,  Mountjoy's  Flora,  Cupid,  Jim  Crow  (?)  Bat- 
tersea  Beauty^  Politor,  £mma,  Incomparable  Vesta,  Romeo,  Lilac  Per- 
fection, Expression,  Fair  Rosamond,  King  of  Oude,  Pizarro,  Paragon, 
Blucher,  Apollo,  Susannah,  Prince  Eugene,  Crocea  superba,  Hounsley 
Hero,  Rainbow,  Pensillatum,  Lady  Peel,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Richardson's  Adelaide,  Claude,  Caravan,  Gem, 
Emperor,  Diomode,  Brutus's  Scots  Helen,  Countess  of  Bridgewater, 
Countess  of  Verulum,  Cato,  Andromache,  Enchantress,  Matchless,  Po- 
mona, Superba,  Radical,  Jack,  Atropurpurea,  Beauty  of  Esl ing,  Crom- 
well, Chimpanzee,  {^),  Coronet,  Horace,  laxiflora,  Nimrod,  Beauty  of 
Dalston,  Paris,  Theresa,  Glaucus,  Battersea,  Hero,  Dean  superba. 
(^Gard.  Mag.) 
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Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture. — This  floamhing 
Society  lately  held  a  erand  exhibition  and  fete  at  Cremorae  House,  un- 
equalled before  for  ue  quantity  and  quality  of  the  plants,  fruits  and 
flowers  displayed,  in  the  United  kingdom.  Since  its  establishment  it 
has  held  nine  monthly  shows,  and  distributed  nearly  one  thousand  pounds 
in  prizes.  Professor  Johnson  has  also  given  a  course  of  lectures  on 
agriculture  and  gardening,  the  admittance  to  which  was  open  free  to  all 
practical  gardeners.  Notwithstanding  the  London  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety has  endeavored  to  defeat  its  objects,  and  prevent  its  show^s  from  be- 
ing popular,  by  holding  their  exhibitions  on  the  same  days  as  those  set 
by  tne  Ruyal  Society,  they  have  been  well  sustained,  and  attended  by 
▼er]^  numerous  assemblages  of  persons,  including  a  ^reat  number  of  the 
nobility.  The  doings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  this  instance  will 
recoil  upon  itself,  wnile  the  Royal  Society  will  be  benefitted  by  all  such 
dishonorable  and  unwarranted  opposition. 

The  fete  was  held  for  the  benent  of  the  British  Orphan  Asylum.  The 
pavilion  erected  for  the  plants  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  yard» 
long,  with  a  dome  centre,  and  would  accommodate  six  thousand  persons 
in  the  event  of  wet  weather.  The  beautiful  mansion  of  Cremorne 
House  was  also  thrown  open,  which  would  hold  one  thousand  persons. 
In  the  aflernoon  a  splendid  balloon  ascent  took  place  from  the  grounds. 
The  number  of  prizes  awarded  was  as  follows: — Three  gold  medals, 
valued  at  fifteen  guineas  each.  Three  gold  medals,  valued  at  ten  guineas 
each.  Twelve  gold  medals,  valued  at  £1  17  8. 6d.  each;  one  of  them  was 
for  twelve  coxcombs,  and  one  for  twelve  hydrangeas.  Twenty-three 
silver  medals,  valued  at  two  guineas  each.  Twenty  silver  medals,  valu- 
ed at  one  guinea  each.  And  thirty  other  silver  medals,  valued  at  ten  and 
twelve  shillings  each.  Every  exhibitor  on  this  occasion.  Whether  suc- 
cessful or  not,  received  a  proof  impression  of  the  coronation  portrait  of 
the  Queen,  which  is  published  at  two  guineas.  Every  thing  was  pre- 
pared on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  one  of  the  greatest  displays  ever 
made,  was  the  result.     {Hort,  Jour.) 

London  Horticultural  Society. — A  special  meeting  wns  held  on 
June  19th,  for  the  election  of  a  President  and  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, in  the  place  of  the  late  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Dy- 
er, opened  the  business  of  the  meeting,  by  alluding'to  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  talent  possessed  by  the  late  President.  Notwithstanding  their 
misfortune  in  losing  one  so  eminent,  they  had  not  to  look  round  for  a 
successor  in  vain.  He  therefore  proposed  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Though  not  so  prominent  in  literature  as  his  eminent  predecessor,  he 
was  greatly  attached  to  the  sciences  connected  with  horticulture, and  was 
one  of  the  most  liberal  patrons  of  the  arts.  The  meeting  then  voted  a 
resolution,  deploring  the  loss  to  the  Society  of  the  late  President. 

After  the  secretaries  were  appointed,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  chosen  President.     (Hort.  Jour.) 

Yerbina  Arankixa.  and  V.  chamccdrifblia  radjor  were  both  exhibited  at 
the  above  meeting.  These  are  the' two  kinds  we  have  noticed  as  rais- 
ed by  Mr.  Hogg.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Tweedie  sent  part  of  the  seeds  to 
London.  That  which  Mr.  Hogg  calls  the  new  scarlet,  is  the  chamse- 
drifdlia  miiior;  it  is  just  like  the  parent,  except  in  the  size  of  the  clusters 
and  the  individual  flowers,  which  are  considerably  larger. — Ed. 

Prize  Geraniums. — The  Cambridge  Floral  Society  held  its  Show  of 
tulips  and  geraniums  on  Wednesday,  June  SOth,  and  numerous  prizes 
were  awarded.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  geraniums  which 
gained  the  prizes : — 

Six  Geraniums — first  prize,  Mr, Widnall's,  viz.  Alicea,Amabi]e,  Splen- 
dens,  Perfection,  Miller's  Spleudissima,  Queen  Bess,  and  Hector. 
Second  prize,  Mr.Hudson^  viz.  Marniion,  Perfection,  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, Memnon,  and  Pulcherrima. 
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The  best  Oeranium. — Diomede — Mr.  Widnall. 

Seedling  Geramums, — Hudson's  Don  Giovanni;  second  seedling, 
(not  named)  Mr.  Widnall. 

Best  four  Geraniums, — Mr.  Widnall's  prize,  viz.  Lucidum,  Grand 
Sultan,  Sir  John  Broughton,  and  Hector. 

Best  two  Geraniums. — Mr.  Widnall'8  prize,  viz.  Gem  and  Perfection. 

Sir  Abraham  Hume^s  collection  of  Plants, — The  whole  of  this  exten* 
sive,  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  plants,  embracing  some  remarkable 
specimens,  was  disposed  of  at  auction  the  ^2d  of  June  last.  The  oranee 
trees,  camellias,  &c.  are  probably  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom.  Nearly 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  late  Sir  Abraham  commenced  mak- 
ingthis collection.     {Hort,  Jour.) 

y'ictoria  Rht^arb. — Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Deptford,  exhibited,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Horticultural  Society,  June  5,  a  bundle  of  Victoria  rhubarb, 
consisting  of  twelve  stalks,  which  weighed  forty-six  pounds,  each  two 
feet  «ight  inches  long,  and  six  inches  in  circumference.  A  Knightian 
medal  was  awarded  for  this.     (Id.) 

Jhmual  Tulip  Shtno  at  Hampton.'— The  following  account  of  the  an- 
niversary meetmf^  of  all  the  principal  tulip  fanciers,  witl^  the  remarks 
upon  the  properties  of  blooms,  we  think  will  be  found  interesting: — 

.  This  anniversary,  which  is  a  sort  of  a  mustering  day  for  the  old  and 
young  tulip  fanciers,  was,  in  point  of  weather,  the  most  unfavorable  we 
have  had  some  years,  and  yet  there  was  a  goodly  meeting.  The  flowers 
were  not  of  first-rate  quality.  The  numerous  blooms  that  have  receiv- 
ed injury  from  frost  almost  defied  the  cutting  of  a  dozen  in  any  thing 
like  order  for  showing.  The  only  stands  produced  for  her  Majesty  the 
Dowager  Queen's  plate,  were  those  of  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Glenny,  and 
Mr.  Strong;  and  such  was  the  scarcity  of  flowers,  that  one  in  the  win- 
ning stand^was  only  half  bloomed.  Even  the  great  first  condition,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  flower  shall  be  without  a  stain,  was  violated  from 
necessity,  as  the  grower  doubtless  did  bis  best,  though  he  could  not  ex- 
hibit what  he  baa  not  got.  Those  who  cut  their  flowers,  calculating 
upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  complying  with  one  condition  as  a  fixed 
principle,  cut  under  a  disadvantage,  having  to  leave  beautiful  flowers, 
which  had  not  come  to  perfection  of  color,  behind  them,  and  being  re- 
stricted to  those  already  blown  out,  and  suflered  accordingly.  In  the 
competition  for  the  silver  cups,  nine  blooms  were  exhibitecTbv  Messrs!. 
Lawrence,  Brown,  Wilmer,  Strong,  and  Lovegrove;  and  here  Mr.  Law- 
rence, for  the  third  time,  beat  the  field,  but  having  received  the  first  cup 
within  the  prescribed  time,  was  restricted  by  the  rules  to  a  large  silver 
medal  on  which  the  fact  is  engraved. 

The  anomaly  of  judging  the  two  classes  upon  two  distinct  and  differ- 
ent principles  presented  itself— the  stained-bottomed  flowers  being  at 
once  thrown  out  among  the  stands  of  nine.  The  blemishes  of  tulips 
were  divided  by  the  Metropolitan  Society  into  two  classes;  and  these 
two  classes  were  always  understood  by  the  Society  to  bo  the  guide  by 
which  flowers  were  to  be  judged.  The  blemishes  which  have  long  since 
been  determined  to  disqualify  a  flower  altogether,  are-^ 
A  slained  bottom. 
A  split  petal. 

More  or  less  than  six  petals. 
A  blighted  petal. 
The  presence  of  a  wrong  number  of  each  class  of  flowers  in  a  stand, 
would  disqualify  the  stana;  all  other  blemishes,  such  as  badly  marked 
flowers,  flushed  flowers,  flowers  which  quarter,  8lc.  &c.,  tell  against  a 
stand,  but  only  throw  it  lower  down  in  the  placing  of  the  stands  for 
prizes.  These  principles  were  abandoned  in  judging  the  flowers  for 
the  Queen's  plate,  but  maintained  in  judging  for  the  Society's  cups.   It 
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is  essential  that  societies  should  publish  the  rules  by  which  they  intend 
flowers  to  be  judged,  and  quite  as  essential  that  judges  should  follow 
their  instructions.  Societies  should  also,  like  the  Metropolitan,  class 
the  blemishes;  for  the  interest  of  the  best  growers  in  public  exhibitions 
will  assuredly  cease,  unless  they  can  tell,  when  putting  up  their  flowers, 
the  properties  most  valued  by  the  society,  and  the  leading  principles 
whicn  are  to  govern  the  selection  of  the  stands  or  flowers  by  the  com- 
mittee: and  if  the  judges  act  contrary  to  this,  they  ought  to  be  told  of 
it.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  two  opposite  principles  which 
governed  the  two  sets  of  judges  on  Monday,  May  28,  at  Hampton:  the 
one  set,  going  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rulei  published  by  the  Metro- 
politan Society,  and  giving  the  prizes  to  a  stand  which  such  rules  abso* 
tutely  dis({ualifie<l;  the  other  being  guided  solely  by  the  rules;  the  one 
set  deceiving  the  exhibitors,  the  other  placing  every  stand  just  where 
the  exhibitors,  who  knew  the  rules,  expected  to  find  them. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  bed  of  tulips  is,  upon  the  whole,  not  so  fine  as  usual 
this  year,  but  he  has  several  magnificent  new  flowers.  Messrs.  Brown, 
of  Slough,  are  as  grand  as  ever,  though  they  have  lost,  like  their  fellow 
cultivators,  very  many  bulbs.  Groom's,  of  Walworth,  are  better  than 
he  usually  blooms  them.  Many  private  growers  have  sufifered  severely 
in  the  loss  of  splendid  varieties,  and  almost  all  have  to  look  out  for  sorts 
to  make  up.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  this  year  blooms  his  first 
bed,  has  already  paid  some  visits;  and  must,  before  the  season  closes, 
if  he  desire  to  excel,  visit  Slough  for  a  public  bed  of  beauties,  and  look 
a  little  among  the  beds  of  private  growers,  all  of  whom,  be  it  remem- 
bered, would  be  proud  of  a  visit  from  his  Grace,  and  be  able  to  show 
some  flowers  which  their  competitors  have  not.  His  Grace  is  precisely 
the  individual  who,  by  example  and  precept,  should  foster  a  flower  in 
which  England  now  rivals  Holland,  and  which  only  requires  such  a  cuU 
tivator  to  render  it  the  tnost  popular,  as  well  as  the  most  grand,  of  our 
garden  ornaments. 

The  following  is  the  award  of  prizes : — 

The  QueenU  Plate  Class,  twelve  in  a  stand, 

1.  Mr.  Holmes — Aglaia,  Fleur  de  Dame,  Rosa  BInnca,  Selim,  Bru- 
lante  £clatante.  Desiderata,  Holmes's  King,  Violet  fiougeatre,  Rubens, 
Sbakspeare,  Abercrombie,  Strong's  King. 

3.  Mr.  Glenny — Rose  Camuse,  Catalnni,  Claudiana,  Seedling, 
Holmes's  King,  Violet  Quarto,  Beinfait,  Cleopatra,  Garrick,  Strong's 
King,  Abercrombie,  Polyphemus. 

8.  Mr.  Strong — La  Tendrisse,  Delia,  Rainbow,  Commandernn-Chief, 
Titian,  Hero,  Lord  Holland,  Princess  Victoria,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  Unknown,  Like  Grand  Turk. 
For  the  Society^s  Cups,  value  5/. ,  4/. ,  8/. ,  ^L ,  and  1 1.    Nine  in  each  stand, 

1.  Mr.  Lawrence — Ponceau  tres  Blanc,  Rose  Astonishing,  Bijou  des 
Amateurs,  David,  Salvator  Rosa,  Monarch,  Pnncess  Sophia  ot  Glou- 
cester, Ariadne,  Strong's  King. 

3.  Mr.  Brown — Lac, Wallace,  Ponceau,  Polyphemus,  Rose  Camuse 
Extra,  Captain  White,  Ambassador,  Solon,  Salvator  Rosa. 

3.  Mr.  vVilmer — Dutch  Ponceau,  Bienfait,  Milton,  Camuse,  Apollo, 
Transparent  Noir,  Triumph  Royale,  Carlo  Doici,  Colossus. 

4.  Mr.  Strong — Cerisse  a  Belleforme,  Cerisse  lelat,  Hero,  Duchess 
of  Kent,  Princess  Victoria,  Strong's  King,  Cicero,  Surpasse  Pompe. 

5.  Mr.  Lovegrove — Triumph  Royale,  Perle  Brilliante,  Rose  Quarto, 
Monarch,  Holmes's  King,  New  Seedling,  Platofl*,  Alcon,  Franciscus 
Primus.    (Gard.  Gaz,^ 

Stdtice  arbbrea. — This  very  showy  plant,which  we  noticed  at  p.  57,  is 
advertised  for  sale  by  the  London  nurserymen  at  five  guineas  each.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  *'  splendid  conservatory  plant,"  and  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
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Finc6  &.  Co.,  of  the  Exeter  Nursery,  obtained  the  ffold  Banksfan  med- 
al for  a  specimen  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Society. — Ed,  ^ 


FRANCE. 

Soeiete  Eoyale  d^hortietdlure  de  Parit,-^The  eiffhth  exposition  of 
this  Society  was  holden  in  the  Drangerie  of  the  Tuilleries  on  the  28th 
May,  and  continued  until  the  Sd  of  June.  This  noble  building  is  well 
suited  for  an  exhibition,  being  lofty  and  of  considerable  length  and 
breadth,  and  sufficient  light  admitted  by  the  spacious  windows  opening 
towards  the  Seine.  The  plants  were  placed  upon  stages  extemling  the 
whole  length  of  both  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  walls  were  variously 
decorated  with  prints,  drawings,  paintings  of  flowers  upon  velvet,  de- 
signs for  gardens,  and  other  oivjects  connected  with  horticulture.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  were  small  tables  set  apart  for  contributions 
from  provincial  societies,  and  seats  for  the  company.  The  exhibition 
was  well  attended,  and  moat  of  the  fashionables  of  Paris  graced  it  with 
their  presence.  It  afforded  delight  to  those  who  were  not  particular 
about  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  so  long  as  they  could  behold  a  large 
collection,  but  the  floricultural  amateur,  who  expected  to  see  fine  speci- 
mens or  new  plants,  was  sorely  disappointed;  scarce  any  of  either  were 
to  be  seen.  Orchidkces  there  were  none  worth  seeing;  but  few  rhodo- 
dendrons, kalmias,  ferns,  amaryllis  or  roses.  The  Royal  Gardens  of 
Neuilly  contributed  a  few  ffood  specimens,  among  which  were  Jlrrdnga 
saccharifera,  JiHea  41ba,  Eug^nui  austrklis,  *3raucdria  exc^Isa  and  im- 
bricAta,  and  several  varieties  of  /^ris  germ&nica.  Messrs.  Cels  exhibit- 
ed twenty  varieties  of  C^reus,  and  thirty-three  varieties  of  Echinoc&ctus, 
among  which  was  a  small  plant  of  E.  sc6pa,  very  fine.  •  Mr.  Jamain 
had  a  good  specimen  of  ChamaeVops  hiimilis,  and  seventeen  varieties  of 
the  orange.  Mr.  Bodin  exhibited  one  hundred  varieties  of  hardy  azalia, 
but  the  effect  was  completely  lost  by  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  plants, 
besides  which  many  or  them  were  very  badly  grown.  Mr.  Loth  had  a 
good  specimen  of  Dracse^na  drkco,  and  Tropee^olum  tricol6rum,  as  also 
a  new  variety  of  Aquildgia.  Mr  Uterhart,  a  collection  of  Calceolaria. 
Mr.  Deville,  a  fin^  plant  of  Meloc&ctus  minax,  which  was  upwards  of 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.  Among  the  plants  of  Mr.  Godefroy  were 
Crotalkria  ^legans,  £u6nymus  sinensis  elegantissimus  fdlia  afrg^ntea, 
and  f51ia  ailrea  varieg&tns,  and  Lonfcera  fldiva.  In  the  collection  of  le- 
gumes from  Mr  Yalmonio  was  Chou  Chenois  P^tsaie,  and  one  hundred 
varieties  of  potatoes.  Mr.  Henry  had  plants  of  Pavdtta  fndica,  Ix6ra 
r6sea,  and  Lantkna  speciosa.  Messrs.  Trepet  et  Leblane  had  a  collec- 
tion of  grain,  consisting  of  ears  of  fifty-three  varieties  of  wheat,  two  of 
rye,  eleven  of  barley,  and  four  of  oats.  Baron  Rothchild  sent  some 
trees  in  fruit,  cherries,  plums,  and  currants;  Lord  Granville,  the  English 
ambassador,  a  collection  of  plants;  Mr.  Bachoux,  a  collection,  includ- 
ing £uph6rbta  spl^ndens,  Crebni  and  canari^nsis,  Begdnta  argyrostfg- 
ma  and  semperflorens,  Plumbkgor6sea,and  Polyp6dium  adreum.  There  / 
were  also  some  specimens  of  Syrit^a  Josikes^a  (which  is  hardly  worth 
cultivating)  geraniums,  a  variety  of  Pines  in  fruit,  one  collection  of 
twelve  petunias,  a  few  ericas,  and  some  small  Bordnia  serrulktus,  hearts- 
ease, &c.  The  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  were  very  fine,  consisted  of 
a  few  apples  and  pears,  melons,  strawberries,  potatoes,  and  lettuce,  but 
neither  beans,  peas,  cucumbers,  asparagus,  or  rhubarb.  There  were 
also  other  objects  connected  with  horticulture,  such  as  engines,  spades, 
knives,  pots  and  flower  stages,  zinc  pans,  artificial  flowers,  and  some 
inffeniotts  designs — ^portable  baskets  with  fish  and  aviaries,  Borroanded 
with  water  and  flowera. 
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The  Society  awards  medals  for  such  collections  or  objects  as  are 
considered  deserving,  but  the  plants  were  not  marked  for  prizes,  or  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors  made  known.     (Gar<f.  Gar.) 

Destruction  of  vfood4ice  and  kermes  in  green-hou$e$,  by  birds, — It 
has  been  long  known  that  yarious  birds  continually  wage  war  on  insects. 
The  sparrow  race  are  the  greatest  destroyers  of  them,  and  many  draw 
their  names  from  the  modes  in  which  they  pursue  the  insects  which  most 
contribute  to  their  existence.  Amongst  these  birds  we  find  the  tit-mouse, 
or  tom-tit  {Partu  tin.)  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris.  They  may  be  seen  at  all  times  fluttering  about  in  search 
of  their  prey.  Two  of  these  are  too  heavy  to  be  admitted  into  a  con- 
servatory, but  the  third,  the  blue  tit-mouse  {Pants  eertUeus  Eul,)  is 
small,  and  cannot  do  any  damage  to  the  plants.  It  is  a  pretty  little  bird, 
olive  on  the  back,  and  yellowish  on  tbe  breast,  with  the  top  of  the  head 
a  clear  blue.  It  is  easily  tamed,  lives  contentedly  in  a  cage,  and  feeds 
on  crushed  hemp-seed,  for  its  bill  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  break  the 
grains.  Many  persons  complain  of  this  bird  surviving  but  a  short  time 
m  the  cage,  but  the  death  is  occasioned  in  every  instance  by  want  of  at- 
tention to  bruising  the  food.  When  wood-lice  or  kermes  are  seen  in  a 
conservatory,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  shut  it  closely  up,  and  let  loose 
one  or  two  of  these  little  birds.  In  a  few  days  not  a  single  insect  will 
be  left.  The  birds,  from  time  to  time,  enter  their  ca^e,  and  it  can  easi- 
ly be  contrived  to  shut  them  by  means  of  a  long  strmg  attached  to  the 
little  door.  It  was  by  chance  that  this  easy  mode  of  keeping  a  conser- 
vatory free  of  insects  was  discovered  by  M.  Poiteau,  the  French  horti- 
culturist. He  has  kindly  communicated  the  fact  to  us,  and  assures  us 
that  two  birds  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  largest  establishment.     (Id,) 


AaT.  III.     Domestic  Notices, 


Mbrus  muUicaddis, — This  species  of  the  mulberry,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  has  stood  out  the  last  winter  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  with- 
out any  injury.  Whole  fields  of  it  were  not  in  the  letst  damaged  by  the 
winter,  which,  though  less  severe  than  for  several  seasons  previoue,  was 
by  no  means  without  a  share  of  intense  cold.  This  will  be  taken  as  a 
tolerable  test  of  its  hardiness,  particularly  in  the  middle  states,  especial- 
ly upon  light  and  dry  soils  and  sheltered  situations.  In  the  vicinity  of 
fiuriington  many  thousands  of  trees  are  growing,  and  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  subject  of  rearing  trees  and  silk-worms.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  interest  taken;  for,  although  the  excitement  which  was  cre- 
ated in  the  New  England  states  has  pretty  generally  ceased,  and  the 
planting  of  mulberry  trees  of  all  kinds,  in  a  degree,  given  np,  still  we 
cannot  but  believe,  that,  whether  the  leaves  upon  which  the  worms  are 
fed  are  the  produce  of  the  white,  the  Chinese,  or  any  other  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  or  mulberry,  which  have  been  lately  introduced,  it  willprove  a 
profitable  source  of  investment  to  every  farmer,  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Too  fp'eat  inducements  were  held  out  m  the  first  instance,  whidi  had  a 
very  mjurious  efifect  upon  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  check  which  has  been  experienced.  If  very  much  small- 
er estimates  had  been  laid  before  our  farmers,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter; but,  expecting  to  realize  a  fortune  in  a  year  or  two>  before  a  tree 
could  scarcely  have  time  to  become  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  finding  that 
their  expectations  were  doomed  to  almost  entire  disappointment,  tbe  in- 
terest has  subsided,  and  the  planting  and  rearing  of  trees  nearly  given 
up.    We  trust,  however,  that  our  farmers  will  again  feel  the  importaBce 
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of  attending  to  the  subject,  and  become  convinced  that,  although  small 
profits  must  be  expected  at  first,  eventually  land  planted  with  even 
the  common  white  mulberry  will  produce  an  income,  at  the  least, 
twice  that  arising  from  any  other  crop  which  could  be  produced 
on  the  same  land. 

We  hope  yet  to  see  the  Chinese  mulberry  acclimated  to  the  New 
England  states;  but  of  this  there  is,  we  must  say,  some  doubt.  The 
Brussa  mulberry,  however,  which  is  stated  to  be  quite  as  valuable  as 
the  Chinese,  and  Which  is  considerably  hardier,  may  probably,  by  care- 
ful and  proper  culture,  be  brought  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  our  mofit 
severe  winters. 

So  far  as  the  business  has  progressed  in  Burlington,  sufficient  profits 
have  been  realized  to  warrant  the  investment  of  considerable  capital  by 
the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Messrs.  Cheneys,  of  Burlington,  have  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work,  entitled  the  American  Silk  Chrower,  It  is  to  appear 
monthly,  in  octavo  form,  each  number  containing  twenty-four  pages,  at 
one  dollar  per  annum. — Ed.  , 

Dr.  Hossack^s  collection  of  Banksias. — We  were  in  error  in  stating 
that  the  collection  of  banksias,  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Hossack,  had 
been  purchased  by  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  for  his  own  collection.  They  were 
purchased,  by  him,  for  the  public  garden,  which  we  have  before  mention- 
ed, and  will  be  removed  there  when  the  green-house  is  erected,  if  the 
subscribers  proceed  with  the  enterprise.  In  addition  to  the  banksias, 
there  are  a  great  many  other  plants,  numbering  in  all  about  seven  hun- 
dred, including  two  very  large  camellias,  one  double  white,  and  one  doa- 
ble red.  They  are  now  in  the  garden  attached  to  the  Maverick  House, 
East  Boston^  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Senior. — Id. 


Art.  IV.    Horticultural  Association  of  the  Valley  of  the  River 

Hudson. 

At  p.  233  we  noticed  the  circular  of  this  association,  signed  bv  seve- 
ral of  the  most  influential  horticulturists,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson, 
calling  a  meeting  of  all  those  gentlemen  interested  in  gardening,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  themselves  into  a  society  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion, and  promoting  the  cause,  of  horticulture. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  New  York,  where  it  assembled  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  May,  and  formed  itself  into  an  association  under 
the  above  title;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution,  pre- 
pare a  list  of  officers,  Sec.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  evenmg, 
when  the  constitution  was  read  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  arti- 
cles are  similar  to  those  of  other  horticultural  societies;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  and  last,  which  we  extract;  the  former  as  explaining  the 
objects  of  the  association,  the  latter  the  seasons  of  making  its  exhibi- 
tions:— 

Art.  I.  This  Association  shall  be  styled  the  "Horticultural  Associa- 
tion of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,"  and  shall  be  composed  of  active 
members  residing  in  all  the  counties  bordering  upon  the  Hudson,  includ- 
ing also  Long  and  Staten  Islands.  Its  objects  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
Horticulture  and  the  taste  for  rural  improvements  in  general,  by  compa- 
rative exhibitions,  at  which  medals  and  premiums  phall  be  awarded,  by 
procuring  and  disseminating  choice  fruits  and  plants;  by  experiments  in 
culture  throughout  diffisrent  sections  of  the  territory  embraced;  by  lee- 
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tures  and  essays  oq  various  subjects  connected  with  the  science  and 
practice  of  Horticulture;  and  in  such  other  methods  as  shall  be  deemed 
advantanrcous  by  the  Association. 

Art.  XII.  There  shall  be  two  meetings  for  the  exhibition  of  horti- 
cultural products  in  every  year,  as  follows:  first,  the  »ummer  meelingy 
for  the  smaller  fruits  and  earlier  fiowers  and  vegetables,  to  be  held  in 
June,  at  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Newburgh  alternately;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  autumnal  meeting,  for  the  larger  variety  of  hanly  fruits  and 
late  floral  and  vegetableproductions,  to  be  held  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  shall  be  an  annual  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  autumnal  meeting;  and  lectures  and  essays,as  herein  provid- 
ed, at  the  summer  and  other  meetings. 

The  foUowinfi:  is  the  list  of  oflScers: — 

J.  Buel,  Albany,  President.  A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgh,  Correa- 
pondini?  Secretary.  N.  G.  Games,  New  York,  Recording  SecreUry. 
G.  C.  Thorburn,  New  York,  Treasurer. 

Vice-Presidents, — Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany  Coun^^.  Ed- 
ward P.  Livinffstoii,  Columbia  Co.  £.  Holbrook,  Duchess  Co.  N. 
Becar,  Kings  Co.  Alexander  Walsh,  Rensselaer  Co.  John  Torrey, 
New  York  "Co.  C.  Ludlow,  Orange  Co.  R.  Arden,  Putnam  Co. 
J.  £.  DeKay,  Queen's  Co.  Eleazer  Lord,  Rockland  Co.  Samuel 
Young,  (Col.)  Saratoga  Co.  A.  B.  Hasbrouck,  Ulster  Co.  James  A. 
Hamilton,  Winchester  Co.    William  Emerson,  Staten  Island. 

Executive  Committee. Poucrhkeepsie  and  Duchess  Co.: — ^Theo- 
dore Allen,  J.  R.  Stuyvesant,  J.  W.  Knevels.  Newburgh  and  Orange 
Co.:  Henry  Robinson,  J.  F.  Betts,  C.  Downing.  Albany:  J.  M'Don- 
ald  M'Intvre,  William  Thorburn,  Jesse  Buel.  New  York:  John  J. 
Palmer,  James  Pennell,  (M.  D.)  J.  A.  Perry,  James  K.  Hamilton, 
John  Groshon,  William  R.  Rushton. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Exhibition,  &c.,  will  be  held 
in  New  York  on  the  37th  of  September.  Gentlemen  throughout  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Hudson,  are  requested  to  bring  flowers  at  the  first 
exhibition,  and  such  horticultural  and  agricultural  products,  as  may 
serve  to  make  up  a  comparative  exhibitioii  of  the  variousTruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  produced  upon  this  diversified  territory.  '  The  Associa- 
tion will  award  medals  and  other  premiums.,  for  all  extra  fine  productions, 
new  varieties  of  fruits  of  superior  excellence,  &c.  &c.  We  are  request- 
ed to  state  that  gentlemen  residing  at  a  distance,  are  invited  to  send  any 
remarkable  specimens  of  fruits,  or  flowers,  for  exhibition. 

We  congratulate  our  friends  in  New  York,  upon  the  formation  of  this 
association,  and  are  confident,  from  the  standing  and  talent  of  the  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  getting  it  up,  that  it  will  advance  a  taste  for  horti- 
culture, in  all  its  branches.  We  trust  all  will  come  forward  at  the  fint 
exhibition. — Ed, 


Avlt,  V.    Pennsylvania  HarticuUwrdl  Society, 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  SIst  of  August,  in  the  Hall  mider  the  Athe- 
ii»um.    The  President  in  the  chair. 
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The  Committee  on  Fruit  and  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  for 
the  best  early  peaches,  not  less  than  half  a  peck,  to  Hugh  Hatch,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.  (early  York  rareripe;)  also,  for  tne  best  early  apples,  not  less 
than  half  a  peck,  to  Mr.  Hatch,  (Sevan's  favorite)  at  the  Society's  in- 
termediate meetinff  of  the  1st  of  AugusL 

The  premium  for  the  best  six  roots  Swiss  Chard,  was  awarded  to 
Wm.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs  Stot,  Turner's  Lane,  exhibited  at  the 
Society's  intermediate  meeting  of  the  1st  of  August:  no  competition  for 
the  above  premiums. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  awarded  the  premium  this  evening, 
for  the  best  display  of  Vegetables,  to  Wm.  Cha]mers,gardenertoMrs. 
Stot,  Turner's  Lane. 

The  Committee  on  Fruit  awarded  the  following  premiums  this  even- 
ing, viz:  For  the  best  display  of  plums  to  James  C.  Laws,  (Washing- 
ton Bolmar:)  four  competitors.  For  the  display  of  peaches,  to  Hugo 
Hatch,  Camden,  N.  J.,  (early  York  rareripe:)  three  competitors.  For 
the  best  cantelopes,  to  Mr.  Caramac :  three  competitors.  For  the  best 
display  of  grapes,  to  J.  Smith,  gardener  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.: 
three  competitors.  They  ulso  make  mention  of  Alexander  Parker, 
for  his  fine  exhibition  of  plums:  and  of  a  cantelope,  the  Cephalo- 
na,  said  to  keep  four  months  aAer  being  cut  from  the  yine,  exhibited  by 
Robert  Brown  Blockley. 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded  the  premium  for  the 
best  bouquet,  to  Messrs.  McKenzie  &  Buchanan :  no  competition. 

Wm.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stot,  exhibited  salsify^  squashes  of 
various  kinds,  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  large  corn,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots, 
netted  cantelopes.  Royal  George  peaches,  Spanish  melons,  white  Syrian 
and  white  Muscat  grapes,  and  some  fruit  or  the  Passifidra  eddlis. 

James  Beadle,  gardener  to  Mr.  Norris,  Turner's  Lane,  exhibited 
squashes,  tomatoes  of  various  sorts,  egg  plants  do.,  cucumbers,  Lima 
beans,  beets  and  su^ar  beet. 

Mr.  Cammac  exhibited  cantelopes,  and  three  fine  lar^e  lemons. 

Daniel  Reily,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  exhibited  cantelopes, 
plums,  the  golden  drop,  green  gage,  egg  plum,  and  peaches. 

Thomas  Landreth  exhibited  the  Bingham  plum,  and  Hulings  Reine 
Claude. 

John  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  Christian  St.,  exhibited  some  fine  seedling  pears, 
[will  our  correspondent  favor  us  with  some  notice  of  this  fruit? — Ed,] 
and  A  large  ripe  fruit  of  the  Carica  PanHkya. 

J.  Smith,  gardener  to  Nicholas  Biadle,  Esq.,  exhibited  grapes,  the 
black  Hamburg,  white  Syrian,  red  Chasselas,  and  Cbasselas  Die],  &c. 

Alexander  Parker  exhibited  the  following  plums,  viz:  Imperial  violet, 
magnum  bonum,  large  Pruen,  Bolmar's  Washington,  Vandyke's  large 
egg,  Parker's  large  natural,  Stamper's  large  yellow,  Queen  mother, 
green  eage,  red  do.,  blue  do.,  mussle,  French  copper, Parker's  fine  cling, 
and  otBer  varieties,  the  Missouri  plum,  four  varieties  of  apples,  and  a 
seedling,  and  -^ye  varieties  of  pears. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Longstreth  exhibited  some  fine  muscadine  grapes,  grown  in 
the  open  air. 

Mr.  Ferrusher  exhibited  Huling's  Reine  Claude,  being  part  of  a  brancl^ 
from  a  tree  bearing  ten  varieties. 

The  continuation  of  the  extreme  heat  and  drought  has  banished  the 
flowers  from  our  late  meetings,  but  the  fruits  made  ample  amends  in  their 
fine  appearance  and  delicious  flavor.  Mr.  Cammac's  and  Mr.  Reilly's 
cantelopes  were  very  large  and  fine  flavored,  especially  the  former,  as 
we  can  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject  as  they  came  under  our  particular 
notice  and  taste.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  grapes;  all  were  very  su- 
perior, particularly  those  from  the  vineries  of  N.  Biddle,  Esq. :  they  were 
beyond  all  praise.    Mr.  Hatch's  peaches  looked  very  fine,  and  1  suppose 
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tasted  as  good.  The  appearance  of  so  many  fine  plums,  save  general 
satisfaction.  As  an  amateur,  Mr.  Laws  has  taken  the  lead  these  some 
years  past,  in  plums  and  grapes.  Mr.  Chalmer's  vegetables  were  first- 
rate,  and  so  were  Mr.  Beadle's,  which  does  these  gentlemen  the  great- 
est credit,  this  year,  es[>ecial]y,  for  the  many  and  excellent  varieties  of 
vegetables  that  have  graced  our  meetings  of  late.  One  of  the  greatest 
rarities  that  was  exhibited,  was  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Cirica  Papdya^ 
perhaps  the  first  that  ever  was  so  matured  out  of  the  tropics  before. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  very  fortunate,  I  ought  rather  to  say  that  b^  his 
superior  skill,  in  raising  and  perfecting  tropical  plants  of  all  kuids. 
The  seed  of  the  C&rica  was  sown  in  1836,  and  the  plants  are  large,  and 
have  been  bearing  three  months  past. — G.  fVatson^  Beearding  SeereUsry. 
FhOadelphia,  Mgusi  Uth,  1898. 


Art.  VI.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday f  July  fllst,  1888.  We  noticed  in  our  last  the  fruits  and 
flowers,  &c.  exhibited  at  this  meeting,  and  also  mentioned  that  commit- 
tees were  chosen  to  make  preparation  for  the  coming  anniversary,  to 
be  held  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  3l8t  of  September.  The  general 
committee  of  arrangements  is  composed  of  the  following  members: — 
Samuel  Walker,  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Thomas  Lee,  M.  P.  Wilder,  E.  Put- 
nam, £.  Weston,  Jr.,  B.  V.  French,  S.  Downer,  D.  Haffgerston,  CM. 
Hovey,  W.  McLennan,  M.  P.  Sawyer,  J.  Breck,  J.  E.  ^eschcmacher, 
C.  Newhall,  Wm.  Kenrick,  R.T.  Paine,  Henry  Sheafe,  S.  R.  Johnson, 
S.  Sweetser,  R.  Manning,  J.  M.  Ives,  Dr.  Howard,  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr., 
E.  M.  Richards,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  W.E.  Carter,  J.  L.  L.  F.Warren,  W.H. 
Cowan,  J.  W.  Russell,  J.  Winship,  J.  Tidd,  and  L.  P.  Grosvenor. 

A  special  committee  to  decorate  the  hall,  and  take  charge  of  all  fruits 
and  flowers,  was  also  appointed,  and  the  following  meml^rs  nominated 
by  the  President:  S.  Walker,  M.  P.  Wilder,  J.  E.  Teschemacber,  W. 
Kenrick,  E.  M.  Richards,  S.  R.  Johnson,  C.  M.  Hovey,  D.  Haggers- 
ton,  W.  H.  Cowan,  J.  W.  Russell,  H.  Sheafe,  Mr.  McLennan,  and  L. 
P.  Grosvenor. 

July  28/A. — Exhibited,  Flowers:  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  several  vari- 
eties of  roses,  including  Jaune  Despr^z,  Lamarque,  &c.;  also,  carna- 
tions, pinks,  and  the  double-flowered  pomegranate.  Carnations,  honey- 
suckles, Ferbdna  Tweedie^no,  Lflium  canad^nse,  and  a  variety  of 
other  flowers,  from  Messrs.  Winshin.  Bouciuets,  from  John  Hovey,  S. 
Walker,  and  Hovey  &  Co.  A  seedling  white  phlox,  raised  from  the 
pyramidiLlis,  from  W.  E.  Carter;  it  is  a  much  purer  color  than  its  pa- 
rent; also,  a  bouquet  of  dahlias  and  other  flowers. 

Fruits:  Franconia  and  white  Antwerp  raspberries,  from  Dr.  J.  C. 
Howard.  Forced  peaches,  from  M.  P.  Sawyer.  Gooseberries,  from  J. 
T.  Buckingham.  Gooseberries,  from  Geo.  ^^ewhalI,  Dorchester.  From 
W.  Meller,  gooseberries,  and  red  and  white  currants.  Gooseberries, 
from  W.  Kenrick.    Currants,  red  and  white,  from  A.  D.  Williams. 

August  4th.'~Exhibited.    Flowers:    From  S.  Walker,  bouquets  of 
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flowers,  containiDg,  among  other  fine  things,  a  specimen  of  Tigrfdia  con- 
chifl6ra.  A  large  bouquet,  from  Messrs.  Winship.  Roses,  fine  holly- 
hocks, pinks  and  carnations,  from  S.  R.  Johnson.  A  finely  arranj^ed 
bouquet,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  composed  of  superb  asters,  dahlias^ 
&c.    Bouquets,  from  Hovey  &.  Co.,  J.  Hovey,  and  Messrs.  Winshio. 

Fruits:  From  Dr.  Howard,  black  Hamburgh,  sweetwater,  and  Mil- 
ler Burgundy  grapes.  Earlv  harvest,  Xlurtis's  striped,  and  Williams's 
favorite  apples,  from  E.  m,  Richards.  Apricots,  from  Mr.  Wales,  of 
Dorchester,  and  Mr.  Rundle,  of  Boston.  A  branch  of  the  Shepirdta  or 
Buffalo  berry,  from  Messrs.  Winship. 

August  lUh. — Exhilnted.  Flowers:  From  S.  Sweetser,  Amaryllif 
formosissima,  spotted  balsams,  Lobelia  spMndens,  altheas,  Ferb^na 
Tweedie^na,  &c.  &c.  Two  flowers  of  Hibiscus  fulgens,  from  J.  Don- 
ald, gardener  to  M.  P.  Wilder;  these  were  very  large  and  handsome. 
A  species  of  Ac6nitum  from  Greece,  and  bouquets  from  S.  Walker. 
A  large  beautiful  bouquet,  composed  in  part  of  asters,  dahlias,  Gladio- 
lus natal^nsis,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard.  Bouquets,  from  Messrs.  Win- 
ship, and  Hovey  Si  Co. 

Fruits:  Fiffs,  very  large  and  fine,  from  J.  F.  Priest,  Boston.  Apri- 
cots, from  Mr.  Rundle.  Early  harvest  apples,  from  J.  Eustiii,  South 
Reading.  Catalonia  plums,  from  S.  Pond.  Green  chisel  pears,  from  S. 
Walker.    Early  harvest  auples,  from  E.  Yose. 

Auguit  ISth, — Exhibitea,  Flowers:  Dahlias,  from  Dr.  Howard,  viz: 
Queen  Adelaide,  Brown's  Desdemona,  Royal  William,  Beauty  of  Cam- 
bridge, Ophelia,  and  Cedo  Nulli;  also,  a  bouquet,  containing  a  great  as- 
sortment of  flowers.  Bouquets,  from  Messrs.  Newhall,  Hovey  St,  Co.y 
Winships,  S.  Walker,  and  J.  Hovev.  Spotted  balsams,  from  S.  Sweet- 
ser.   Dahlias  and  bouquets,  from  W.  Kenrick. 

Fruits:  From  E.  M.  Richards,  a  fine  variety  of  early  apples,  viz: 
early  harvest,  Williams's  early,  early  Bow,  early  red  Juneating,  sum-* 
mer  calville,  sugar  loaf,  and  spice  apples.  Shropshirevine,  and  Wilt 
liams's  favorite  apples,  from  S.  Downer;  also  Dearborn's  seedling.  Wash** 
ington,  and  Queen  Catherine  pears,  and  Binsham,  Royal  de  Tours,  and 
damask  plums.  River  apples,  from  James  Munroe,  Cambridge.  Queen 
Catherine  pears,  from  A.  D.  Weld,  Roxbury.  Apricot  plums,  blue, 
Mogul,  and  a  large  blue  plum  called  Pond's  seedling,  from  S.  Pond. 
Fine  specimens  of  the  Miller  Burgundy,  white  Chasselas  and  black  Ham- 
burgh grapes,  from  Dr.  Howard. 

Vegetables:  Tomatoes,  from  S.  Sweetser.  Fine  Lima  beans,  from 
A.  Rogers,  Waltham. 

August  ^bth.-^Ezhibited.  Flowers:  From  T.  Lee,  Hibiscus  Man^ 
ihSty  and  palustris,  Portulkca  Gilli^sn,  Calandrinia  discolor,  Cle6me  spi* 
n6sa,  Gerirdia  fl^va  and  purpurea,  Saggittkria  saggittif^lia,  Ferb^na 
Tweedie^na,  roses,  &c.  Dahlias,  from  S.  Walker,  viz :  Belladonna, 
rival  yellow,  (Jackson's,)  and  Duchess  of  Buccleugh :  also  several  bou* 
quets.  Bouquets,  from  the  Messrs.  Winship.  Dahlias,  from  Dr,  Howard, 
viz:  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Ophelia,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Royal  Wil- 
liam, Prince  Geo.  of  Cumberland,  and  a  fine  large  bouquet.  Bouquets, 
from  John  Hovey,  and  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co. 

Fruits:  From  S. Downer,  Washington,  Julienne,and  Frederick  of  Wur* 
temberg  pears,  and  Williams's  favorite  apples.  Bolmar's  Washington, 
Bingham,  Smith's  Orleans,  Duane's  purple,  ereen  gage,  Corse's  nota  be- 
na,  and  a  purple  plum,  from  S.  Pond;  also, Williams's  Bonchr^tien,  Juli- 
enne, Andrew's  and  Cushing  pears.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  green  gage, 
and  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Bolmar's  Washington  plums.  Early 
Anne  peaches,  from  T.  Lee.  Smith's  Orleans  plums,  from  C.H.  Jones, 
Boston.  White  gage  plums,  and  green  chisel  pears,  from  S.  Walker. 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  white  Chasselas  grapes,  from  Dr.  Howard,  and 
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the  following  melons: — Napoleon,  netted  cantelope,  muskmelon,  and 
the  melon  de  poche  de  la  reine,  or  Queen's  pocket  melon. 
Vegetables:  Tomatoes,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 


Art.  VII.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubers,  ^c. 


I  From  I  To 
!$cta.|^cts. 


Potatoei,  new  :  | 

comiiion,^p^jj;^};;;;;|  50 

9wM»t  Potatoea.  dm*  neck 75 


Sweet  Potatoes,  per  peck,.. . . 
Tuniiptf,  new: 

Tper  bushel,., 

Cp 


,^  per  peck,. 

C  per  bunch, 
Onions,  new: 

Red,  per  bunch, 4 

117U-.     }  per  bushel, 1  60 

Beets,  new:  ' 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbagen,  per  dozen  : 

Early  York, 

Savoys, 

Dramheads, 

Cauliflo  wen,  each, 

Brocoli, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Ueans: 
String,  per  half  peck: 

Cranberry, 

Shelled,  per  quart: 

Common, 

Sieva, 


Com,  per  dosen-: 

Sweet, 

Cucumben  ibr  pick'g,  pr  hund. 
Peppers,  perpound, 


Beets,  new:  '{ 

l^n«^  )per  bushel,.. ..'100 

Longred,Jj;^^^^„^j^ j  4 

Turnip  rooted,  per  bimch : . .  4 

Carrots,  new,  per  bunch, 0 

Horseradish,  per  pound, 8 

Radishes,  per  bun^h^  — 
Shallots,  per  pound,. 
Garlic,  per  pound,. 


60 
75 
1  00 
25 
25 
S 


10 

10 
20 
25 

10 
17 

4 


1  60 

60 

1  75 


6 
6 

12 


75 


37i 

87i 

4 


12i 

12^ 
25 


I2i 
20 


iFrom    To 

'  I 

Squaskes  and  Pumpkm*.       ^  cts. '  $  cts. 


Squashes:  | 

Aotunmal  Marrow,  pr  pound 

West  India,  per  pound 

Winter  crook-neck,  per  lb. 
Canada,  per  lb 

Pumpkins,  each 


FruiU, 


2 

ii 

124 


25 


Apples, 

rv»»w..    5  Pef  barrel,, ...  2 
Common,  ^H-^,^^j| 

v,^m^  I  per  barrel, 2 

^°^'J?er  bushel 1 

Sweet  apples,  per  bushel,.. . .  1 

Crab  apples,  per  peck, I 

Pears:  ! 

St.  Michaels,  per  dozen,. . . 

Banlelt,  per  dozen, | 

Cusliing,  per  dozen, i 

Julienne,  per  dozen, > 

Seckel,  per  half  peck 

Epargne,  per  half  peck,. . . 

Common,  per  half  peck,.. . 
Plmns,  per  quart: 

Green  Gages, 

Washington, 

White  Gage, 

Orleans, 

Common, 

Damson, 


00  — 

75  1  00 

60  ^  00 

00  ,1  50 

60  — 

50  75 


Peaches.  J  po-^w-liel- •••  •  • 

ICMUMS,    J  p^  half  peck, 

Grapes,  hot-4iou9e,  per  lb: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

White  sweet-Water, 

Green  gnipes,per  peck,. . . 
Melons:  each, 

Watermelons, 

Pine-apple, 

Green  Citron, , 

Common  Musk, 

Whoilleberries,  per  quart,. . . 


25 

374 

25 

374 

25 

25 

— 

75 

— 

50 

— 

S7i 

— 

25 

m 

60 

25 

— 

50 

— 

17 

20 

124 

— 

00 

5  00 

S7i'    02 


75 
56 
50 

12 
€ 
6 

12 


62 


12 
12 
25 


8  I    - 


Remarks.  Notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  of  manv,  that  the 
crops  would  be  very  light  on  account  or  the  long  continued  drought,  we 
believe  we  can  now  say,  with  confidence,  that  a  greater  harvest  nas  not 
befti  reaped  for  several  years,  k  is  true  that  nie  unprecedented  fine 
weather  of  May  and  June,  caused  such  rapid  advancement  of  vegeta- 
tion as  to  lead  us  to  expect  immense  crops ^  undoubtedly  larger  than 
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have  been  or  will  be  harvested  in  some  localities,  but,  compared  with  last 
season,  crops,  of  both  the  farmers  and  the  market  gardeners  are,  at 
least,  three  times  as  great.  Since  our  last,  there  have  been  heavy  and 
refreshing  showers,  which  have  invigorated  every  thing  that  was  not  be- 
yond relief;  and  the  turnip  crop,  which  was  not  very  promising,  now 
looks  well.  Late  potatoes  are  improving  fast;  and  cabbages,  cauliflow- 
ers, and  other  vegetables  which  have  suffered,  are  makmg  rapid  pro- 
gress. If  the  weather  continues  mild,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain 
through  September,  all  kinds  of  vegetables  will  have  a  sufficient  season 
to  mature. 

Potatoes  come  in  slowly,  and  not  of  the  best  quality :  we  have  al- 
ready stated  that  early  crops  were  light;  but  it  is  not  yet  time  to  bring 
forward  only  those  of  the  earlier  planting.  Sweet  potatoes  have  come 
to  hand  the  present  week,  and  of  fair  quality,  though  smaller  than  nsu- 
al.  Turnips  plenty,  and  better  than  at  our  last  report.  Onions  begin 
to  be  received  in  larger  quantities,  and  of  good  qaality.  Beets  and  car- 
rots are  tolerably  abundant,  and  are  brought  forward  by  the  bushel.  No 
radishes  in  the  market.  Cabbages  continue  smaller  than  usual,  though 
there  is  a  decided  improvement  within  the  last  week  or  two;  some  very 
fair  drumheads  have  come  to  hand  this  week.  Cauliflowers  are  scarce, 
from  the  excessive  heat  and  drought.  Beans  are  not  abundant;  sievas  and 
Limas,  but  for  the  dry  weather,  would  have  been  supplied  in  large  quan- 
tities. Some  green  corn  is  yet  received.  Cucumbers  for  pickles,  good. 
Peppers  quite  abundant.  The  market  begins  to  All  up  already  with 
squashes  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes,  so  sportive  is  that  variety,  the 
autumnal  marrow.  The  crop  is  the  largest  which  has  been  gathered 
foryears. 

l<ruitof  all  sorts,  abundant  and  tolerably  fl[ood.  Apples  plentiful; 
Porter's  have  come  to  hand,  but  not  quite  as  fair  as  usual.  Pears  con- 
tinue to  be  received,  as  the  season  advances,  in  great  quantities,  and  in 
numberless  varieties;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  such  fine  kinds  take  the 
place  of  the  miserable  ones,  which  have  filled  the  market  for  several 
years;  some  St.  Michaels  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Hannas,  in  this 
city,  were  beautiful:  not  half  the  kinds  that  can  be  had  are  named  in 
our  quotations,  for  want  of  room;  the  dry  weather  has  prevented 
their  arriving  to  as  large  a  size  as  last  season;  Bartlett's  are  quite  infe- 
rior. Plums  also  in  profusion;  green  gage,  Washington,  Orleans,  Bing- 
ham, and  yellow  gage,  &.C.,  of  very  handsome  size.  Peaches  have  been 
mostly  received  from  N.  Y.,  but  they  begin  to  come  in  from  the  vicin- 
ity. Grapes  are  good  and  prices  have  fallen.  Melons  of  remarkable 
size  are  now  brought  in  from  the  neighborhood,  and  few  or  none  have 
been  received  from  New  York  lately;  Green  citron.  Pine  apple,  &c., 
in  quantities.  Some  whortleberries  are  yet  to  be  had.  Tomatoes  abun- 
dant. New  cranberries  have  just  been  received.  Lemons  very  scarce, 
and  prices  have  advanced.  Oranges  about  the  same. — Yours,  M,  T., 
Bostoriy  dugwt  36^A,  1838. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Grape  vines,  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  will  now  have  mostly  ri- 
pened their  fruit;  where  they  have  done  so,  the  shoots  for  next  year's 
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produce  should  be  pruned  of  the  lower  laterals,  and  kept  tied  up.  Where 
the  grapes  have  not  wholly  colored,  give  an  abondance  of  air  early 
in  the  morning,  and  close  early  at  night. 

Strawberry  beds  may  be  planted  out  any  time  before  the  20th,  with 
good  success. 

Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  may  also  be  transplanted  the  latter 
part  of  the  month. 

Fruit  trees,  particularly  apples  and  pears,  may  be  transplanted  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  or  later. 

FLOWER   DBPARTMEKT. 

Dahlias  promise  better  since  the  rains  of  the  last  week;  all  useless 
shoots  should  be  pruned  away,  and  the  rest  tied  up.  Continue  to  wa- 
ter, especially  over  the  tops,  if  the  weather  is  dry.  If  there  should  be 
any  danger  of  hard  frost  before  October,  hoe  a  little  earth  up  over  each 
root.     Thin  out  the  buds,  and  cut  away  all  imperfect  ones. 

China,  tea,  and  other  tender  roses,  should  now  be  repotted  and  prun- 
ed.    Continue  to  bud  where  the  sap  runs  freely. 

Chinese  primroses  should  he  now  repotted. 

Geraniums  may  yet  be  propagated,  if  a  sufficient  stock  is  not  secured. 

Mignonette  should  be  sown  to  flower  in  January. 

.Snnuals  sown  last  month  should  be  potted  off  into  small  pots. 

Verbenas  of  all  kinds,  intended  for  keeping  over  the  winter,  should  be 
taken  up  and  put  in  small  pots,  or  plants  may  be  layed  off  from  the  old 
roots. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  well  watered. 

Faonies  may  now  be  separated  and  transplanted  with  success. 

Oxalis  Bowieiy  rosea,  4re.  may  be  planted  in  pots  any  time  this 
month. 

Cactus  cuttings  may  be  now  put  in. 

Orange  and  Lemon  trees  should  be  repotted  now,  if  needed. 

Camellias  should  be  well  watered,  and  if  any  danger  of  frost  is  ap- 
prehended, they  should  be  removed  to  the  green-house. 

Amaryllis,  beUadonna,  and  Guernsey  lilies  should  now  be  repotted 
for  blooming. 

Pinks  may  be  yet  propagated  by  pipings. 

Greenrhouse  andhot-hoiue  plants,  of  all  kinds,  should  be  repotted  now 
if  they  need  it,  so  as  to  get  rooted  before  they  are  put  in  for  the  season. 
The  houses  should  also  be  well  cleaned  and  painted  or  white-washed, 
to  destroy  insects. 

VEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus  beds  may  be  planted  this  month.  See  directions  in  the 
present  volume. 

Rhubitrb  roots  may  be  also  set  out  with  safety. 

Spinach  and  Lettuce  for  winter  should  be  now  sown. 

Celery  plants  should  be  finally  earthed  up.  . 

Cucumber  seeds,  to  produce  fruit  at  Christmas,  should  be  now  planted 
in  a  light  hot-bed. 


Vo  Keadart  and  Oorrespandent*. 

Dr.  Howard's  notice  of  the  Burgundy  ^rape  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  planting  vines.  Our  notices  of  new  annuals,  we  trust, 
will  prove  interesting.  Art.  III.  by  Mr.  Boll,  on  planting  rose  seeds, 
should  be  read  by  every  lover  of  that  flower.  Our  Floricultural  Notices 
contain  some  interesting  botanical  intelligence.  The  miscellaneous 
matter,  which  includes  some  notice  of  the  new  horticultural  association 
in  New  York,  will  be  found  interesting. 

Errata, — The  following*  correction  of  an  error  in  Dr.  Howard's  arti- 
cle came  to  hand  too  late:  The  Miller  grape  is  so  called,  <'from  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  leaf  havin^^  a  light  appearance  like  meal,"  and  not  from, 
the  foliage  being  covered  with  a  white  down,  resembling  that  upon  the 
wincT  of  the  insect  called  the  miller,  as  it  now  reads  in  the  article. 

CX5"  In  our  January  number  we  shall  give  our  Retrospective  View  of 
Gardening  for  1838.  Gentlemen,  amateurs,  and  gardeners  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  send  us  any  information  which  will  assist  us  in  maKing 
it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  free  from  errors.  Accounts  of  recently 
formed  gentlemen's  residences,  gardens,  nurseries,  &c.,  and  rare  collec- 
tions of  plants,  together  with  an  account  of  all  new  plants  introduced  the 
present  year,  are  particularly  desired.  All  letters  or  communications 
should  reach  us  by  the  first  of  December  next. 

Ot^ Secretaries  of  horticultural  societies  are  requested  to  forward  the 
reports  of  their  exhibitions,  for  insertion  in  the  December  number.  We 
are  desirous  of  making  these  reports  as  complete  as  possible. 

Received  Manuserijpt  communieationB  from  Prof.  Torrey,  Dr.  J.  C, 
Howard,  Mackenzie  &.  Buchanan,  A.  J.  Downing,  George  Watson, 
L.  Boll,  A.  Mitchell,  J.  A.  Winthrop,  An  Amateur,  J.  W.  Uussell. 

Book$  and  Printed  Papers.-^The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's 
Manual,  No.  5,  for  August,  1838.  The  Cultivator,  No.  6,  for  Au- 
gust, 1838.  The  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  8,  9,  10  and  11,1888. 
The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  21,  22,  28,  and  94,  1838.  The  Yankee  Far- 
mer,  Nos.  29, 30,  81  and  32, 1838.  The  Franklin  Farmer,  Nos.  50, 51, 
and  52,  1838.  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor,  Circular  and  Consti- 
tution of  the  Horticultural  Association  of  the  river  Hudson,  Prospec- 
tus of  the  Flora  of  North  America,  by  Prof.  Torrey  and  Gray.  Silli- 
man's  Journal,  Vol.  XXXIV.,  No.  2,  July,  1838. 

MAGAZINE  OF   HORTICULTURE, 

Subscriptions  received  at  the  Bookstores  of  Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co. 
and  Otis,  Broaders  8l  Co.,  at  Colman's  Literary  Rooms,  and  at  the  Seed 
Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston;  at  the  office  of  the  Publish- 
er, in  New  York. 

27ew  and  Rare  Plants. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  have  for  sale  fine  healthy  Plants  of  the  follow 
ing  new  and  rare  species, — all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Russelia  juncea  Manettia  glabra 

Clianthus  puniceus  Lantana  Sellowi 

Verbena  Tweedieana,  (a  most    Oxalis  Bowiei 

superb  plant)  Epiphyllum  splendidum 

Bruji^mansia  sanguinea  Phlox  Drummondi. 

H.  &.  CO.  also  offer  for  sale  fine  Plants  of  the  following  new  and 
splendid  Pelargoniums. 

Dennis's  perfection  Sylveri 

Bouffaovilleianum  Regulator 

Diadematum  General  Washington 

Superbissimum  Lord  Denman 

Queen  of  Scots  Drakeii 

Albidum  Diadematum  superburo. 


OAMBLLZAS  AND  BRZ0A8. 


HOVEY    &    CO. 


Have  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  these  beautiful 
families  of  Plants  everofiered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Of  Camel- 
lias their  stock  embraces  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  finest  kinds.  Of  Ericas  or  Heaths,  they 
have  very  fine  plants  of  several  specipiens.  The  following  Cata^ 
logue  of.  several  of  the  varieties  is  annexed. 


Aitonia 

Al nut's  superb 

Althreoeflora 

Anemonefiora 


alba 
rosea 


Amplissinia 

Aucubfiefolia 

Blanda 

Chandleri 

Carnation  warrania 

Charles  Auguste 

Cerasina 

Cliveiana 

Charlemagne 

Compacta 

Coccinea 

Conspicua 

Comptoniana 

Conchiflora 

Coralluia 

Coronala 

CoUa 

Colvillii 

Oorsettii 

Derbiana 


Double  white 

myrtle  leaved 

striped 

fringed  white 

red 

Decora 

E^ertonia 

Elphinstonia 

Ele^ans  # 

Eclipse  (Press's) 

Elegantissima 

Excelsa 

Fascicularis 

Florida 

Fulgens 

Gloria  mundi 

Gloriosa 

Grandifiora  nova 

Herbertii 

Humilis 

Ignescens 

Insignis 

Imbricata 

Lady  Hume's  blush 

Ad.  Campbell's 

Lindleyi 


Lucida 

Marmorata 

Nivea 

Omata 

Oxoniensis 

Papaveracea 

Paradoxica 

Parviflora 

Punctata  (Press's*) 

Pom  pone 

Paeonifloza 

Princeps 

Pulcberrima 

Rosacea 

Rosa^flora 

Reticulata 

Reevesi 

Rivini 

Spathulata 

Spleudens 

Sericea 

Vandesia 

Venosa 

Welbankia 

Wiltoni 

Woodsii,  &c.  8cc. 


Tulips,   ByacinthSy   Narcissus, 
Paeonies,  &c. 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  for 
sale  a  superb  collection  of  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs.  The  Tulips  are  of 
their  own  raising,  and  can  be  depended  upon  for  their  elegance,  all  infe- 
rior ones  having  been  discorded  from  their  collections. 

Their  Generj^l  assortment  of  Dutch  HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS, 
RANUNCULUSES,  &c.  &c.,  will  be  received  in  a  short  time,  and  will 
embrace  some  of  the  most  splendid  varieties  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this 
country.  The  hyacinths  have  all  been  selected  from  specimens  which 
they  have  ojrown  themselves,  and  know  to  be  the  most  desirable  varie- 
ties in  cultivation.  A  catalogue  of  the  names  will  be  given  in  the  next 
Magazine. 

O^*  Dealers,  and  the  trade  generally,  supplied,  on  the  most  reasona- 
ble terms. 
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Art.  I.  Some  account  of  an  •Sgdve  •Smericdnaj  and  a  Cata' 
hgue  of  Plants  in  the  Collection  of  J,  W.  Perry  ^  Esq,^  Brook' 
Zyn,  JV*.  Y.  Communicated  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Paulsen,  Gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Perry. 

I  HAVE  under  my  management,  here,  a  fine  plant  of  the  Agkve 
araeric^na,  some  account  of  which,  I  presume,  will  be  interest- 
ing to  your  readers.  The  plant  I  procured  of  Mr.  Cohen,  an 
amateur  gardener  in  Philadelphia,  and,  from  its  large  size,  I  am 
in  hopes  that  I  shall  be  able  to  bloom  it  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  or,  at  least,  the  year  after. 

There  are  two  reasons,  I  apprehend,  why  this  plant  has  so 
rarely  been  in  flower,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  or  in 
America;  first,  that  the  plants  are  not  kept  in  a  growing  state 
only  part  of  the  year,  and  are  generally  treated  with  the  utmost 
neglect;  and,  secondly,  that  many  gardeners,  having  an  impres- 
sion (it  being  a  prevalent  idea,)  that  the  Ag^ve  blooms  only 
once  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  years,  few  exert  themselves  to 
encourage  the  plant  to  make  a  rapid  growth,  thinking  that  the 
period  of  its  flowering  is  so  far  distant  that  they  shall  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  during  their  lifetime.  Both  causes  have 
tended  much  to  its  not  being  oftener  seen  in  collections. 

The  plant  in  this  collection  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  but 
remarkably  strong  and  healthy.  I  brought  the  plant  from  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  6th  of  June  last,  and  immediately  made  prepara- 
tions to  plant  it  out  in  the  open  air.  A  circular  bed  was  marked 
out,  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference;  the  centre  of  it  was  elevat- 
ed three  feet  higher  than  the  edge,  down  to  which  it  gradually 
and  evenly  sloped.  This  was  done  to  keep  the  bed  dry  in  the 
VOL.  iv.-^ifo.  X.  46 
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Same  account  of  the  ^ave  Jimericana^ 


winter.     The  soil  was  a  light  rich  mould,  prepared  with  horse 
manure. 

From  the  first  of  May  to  the  last  of  September  I  intend  to 
keep  the  plant  in  this  bed  wholly  unprotected.  But  after  the 
end  of  September  I  shall  have  a  temporary  moveable  frame 
erected  over  it;  the  sides  of  the  house  or  frame  I  shall  have  filled 
up  with  tan;  and  the  inside  will  be  heated  by  a  small  stove  and 

Eipe  during  all  severe  weather  through  the  winter.  The  plant 
as  grown  very  well  sincift  it  was  turned  into  the  ground,  and  has, 
at  this  time,  a  fresh  and  vigorous  appearance.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  has  entirely  changed:  the  leaves  are  no  longer  pendant, 
as  they  are  in  general,  but  stand  erect.  It  has  made  seven  and  a 
half  new  ones,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  following  table. 


June  22, 
July  14, 
July  18, 
July  28, 


lleaf 
lleaf 
lleaf 
lleaf 


August  7, 
August  17, 
August  28, 


lleaf 
lleaf 
lleaf 


Mr.  Hogg  is  trying,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  into  bloom  a 
plant,  of  the  Agkve  americ^na,  belonging  to  Philip  Spaulding, 
Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  is  a  very  large  and  fine  specimen, 
being  about  or  upwards  of  ninety-eight  years  old,  and  is  consid- 
ered as  on  the  eve  of  displaying  its  flowers.  This  plant  Mr. 
Hogg  has  likewise  planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  adopted  by  me,  differing,  however,  in  having  a  small 
house  erected  over  it,  both  summer  and  winter,  so  as  to  force  it 
more  rapidly  forward.  [We  saw  this  plant  on  our  late  visit  to 
Mr.  Hogg's.— £d.] 

In  addition  to  this,  I  send  you  a  list  of  several  of  our  largest 
and  best  plants,  which  may  prove  interesting.  I  have  not  yet 
finished  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  fine  things  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  probably  many  plants  worth  mentioning  have 
omitted.     It  is  as  follows: — 


•dc^cia  dodoncei/dlta. 

line&ris. 

— —  decipiens. 

longifdlia. 

loph&ntha. 

verticillkta.    All  the 

acacias  are  very  large  spe- 
cimens. 

Amaryllis  aulica. 

crdcea. 

equ^stris. 

Johns6nu. 

Belladdnna. 

vittita. 


Amaryllis  vitallina. 
Ag^ve  americ^na,  three  feet 

in  diameter. 
Alstrcem^ria  Ligtu. 
Alpinia  n{ltans. 
Ardisia  crenul^ta. 

solankcea. 

Arica  montkna. 
Astrapae'^  Wallichii. 
Bdnksta  gr&ndis. 

litlorJilis. 

latifdlia,  very  large. 

serrita,  very  large. 

ripens. 
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B&Dksta  coIHoa. 

Bauhinta  tomentdsa. 

Bonap&rtea  juncea. 

Bombax  Ceibaj  very  large. 

Brunsvigta  JosephincB. 

Camellia  atrorubens;  height 
eight  feet ;  diameter  five 
feet  six  inches. 

Camellia  varieg^ta:  height 
seven  feet,  two  inches;  di- 
ameter three  feet,  five 
inches. 

Camellia  fl.  pl^no  &lba:  sev- 
en feet,  three  inches  height; 
six  feet  diameter. 

Crats^'gus  glkber. 

Cheirost^mon  jplatanoides, 
rare. 

C6rypha  umbraculifera. 

Cycas  revoluta. 

Crescentia  Cujiite. 

Coffia  ardbica. 

orientklis. 

Cyprlp^dium  venustus. 
C&rica  Popdj^ajfruit-beariog. 
Dracae^na      austrklis,     very 

large. 

ferruginea. 

Erythrina     fcurif61ia,     very 

large. 
Eugenia  unifldra. 

myrtifdlia. 

austr^is,  very  large. 

Ficus  el&stica. 

-  austrklis. 
aloifdlia. 

bengal6nsis,  splendid. 

Hibiscus  rdsa  sinensis,  flora 

pl^no  riibra. 
rdsa  sinensis,  flora  pl6- 

no  variegkta. 
rdsa  sinensis,  flora  pl^- 

no  lutea. 


Hibiscus  rdsa  sinensis,  flora- 

pl^no  rdsea. 
Haem^nthjus  coccineus. 
H^kea  suav^olens. 
Justicia  Adhatoda. 

specidsa. 

Jambdsa  austriilis. 
J^tropha  Curcas. 

Manihdt. 

multifida. 

Ixdra  coccinea. 
£uph6rbta  Poins^ttii. 
punicea. 

specidsa. 

Kffimpfi^ria  rot^mda. 

Xiaurus  cinnamdmum. 

Cdmphora^  large. 

cerksus. 

p^rsica,  etc. 

Latdnia  borbdnica,  splen- 
did. 

Magndlia  grandifldra,  very 
large. 

pumila. 

fuscita,  very  large. 

Mangifera  indica,  very  large. 

J[lammia  americjina. 

Mdsa  sapi6ntum. 

Poins^ttta  pulch^rrima, 

Phoe^'nix  dactylifera. 

Prdtea  argentea. 

longifdlia. 

melifldra. 

Rhipsklis  ralicornoides* 
Pterosp6rmum  auricifdlium. 
JRhododendron  catawbi6nse. 

hybridum. 

Russelltdntim. 

Schdtta  cap^nsis. 
Strelitzta  regins. 
Swiet^ma  Mahagoni. 

Urina  specidsa,  16  feet  high. 
Z'kmia  specidsa. 


The  Magndlia  grandifldra  I  purchased  for  Mr.  Perry  at  the 
sale  of  Dr.  Hossack's  collection.  It  is  a  splendid  specimen. 
Immediately  upon  receiving  it,  I  planted  it  out  in  the  open 
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ground,  and  shall  try,  by  erecting  a  slight  frame  of  boards  around 
it,  together  with  the  use  of  hay  or  straw,  to  protect  it  and  keep 
it  out  through  the  winter  without  injury.  The  Corypha  umbra- 
caulifera  and  Latdnia  borb6nica  I  selected  from  among  the  many 
plants,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Pratt's  collection,  in  Philadelphia. 
They  are  two  large  and  fine  specimens  of  these  beautiful  palms, 
and  a  great  ornament  to  the  hot-house.  The  Urina  speci6sa 
made  a  splendid  leaf  the  past  summer;  it  was  six  and  a  half  feet 
in  length.  Cactus  heptagdnus,  presented  to  Mr.  Perry  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Thorburn,  is  a  fine  and  superb  plant,  and  measures 
twelve  feet  high.  It  is  about  forty  years  old,  and  has  not  yet 
bloomed.  The  C^reus  speciosissimus  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  I  purchased  it  from  Mr.  A.  Dryburgh,  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  seven  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  [all  the 
shoots]  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  [When  we  visited  Mr. 
Dry  burgh's  establishment,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  we  noticed  this 
plant  in  particular.  See  vol.  III.,  p.  208. — Ed.]  The  col- 
lection of  cactuses,  cereuses,  &c.,  here,  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country;  many  of  them  are  very  large  specimens.  I 
have  had  Crinum  am&bile  in  bloom  for  the  last  month  out  of 
doors,  and  very  beautiful.     Mr.  Perry  is  about  erecting  his  new 

houses.  V 

Yours, 

J.  W.  Paulsen. 
Brooklyn^  JV.  F.,  August  20th,  1838. 

We  hope  our  correspondent,  who  has  favored  us  with  the 
above  interesting  paper,  will  continue  to  give  us  the  particulars 
of  the  growth  of  the  Agkve  americ^na;  the  exact  number  of 
leaves  it  makes;  its  mode  of  treatment,  during  the  coming  winter; 
and  its  future  management  until  it  blooms.  Such  a  diary  cannot 
but  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  may  possess  plants,  as  furnish- 
ing some  guide  to  a  successful  mode  of  bringing  them  into  bloom. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  another  season,  or  at  an 
earlier  period,  Mr.  Paulsen  will  communicate  to  us  the  weekly 
progress  of  the  plant  under  his  care.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Perry  is  adding  so  many  fine  plants  to  his  collection,  as  is 
announced  in  the  above  list,  and  that  he  is  about  building  so  ex- 
tensively for  the  growth  of  plants  and  fruits.  We  hope  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  when  our  means  will  enable  us,  to  procure  a  plan  and 
general  view  of  Mr.  Perry's  place  and  garden  structures.  We 
are  confident  that  the  neat  and  finished  style  in  which  they  are 
built,  would  be  a  desirable  pattern  to  gentlemen  who  are  about 
entering  into  the  culture  of  tender  plants. — Ed. 
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Art.  II.     On  the  most  favorable  situation  for  a  Garden.     By 
J.  W.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Mount  Auburn. 

A  GARDEN,  if  possible,  should  be  on  a  gentle  declivity  towards 
the  south,  a  little  inclining  to  the  east,  to  receive  the  morning 
sun.  If  it  be  situated  in  low  ground,  the  wind  will  have  the  less 
effect  upon  it;  but  there  it  will  be  subject  to  early  and  late  frosts, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  fruit,  and  other 
crops;  and  if  situated  on  high  ground,  although  it  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  free  from  early  and  late  frosts,  it  will  be  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  winds,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trees,  by  break- 
ing their  branches  and  blowing  off  the  blossoms  and  fruits.  A 
garden  should  be  well  sheltered  from  the  north-west  and  east 
winds,  in  order  to  prevent  the  blight  from  affecting  the  trees. 

If  a  garden  be  not  naturally  sheltered  from  the  just  mentioned 
obstacles,  with  gentle  rising  hills,  which  are  the  best  shelter  of 
any,  plantations  of  forest  trees  made  at  proper  distances,  so  as 
not  to  shade  it,  will  be  found  the  best  substitute,  at  the  same 
time  there  ought  to  be  a  free  admittance  for  the  sun  and  air.  On 
that  account,  a  locality  surrounded  by  woods  is  a  very  improper 
one  for  a  garden  or  orchard,  as  a  foul  stagnant  air  is  unfavorable 
to  vegetation;  and  it  has  also  been  observed,  that  blights  are 
much  more  frequent  in  such  situations  than  in  those  that  are  more 
open  and  exposed. 

In  the  laying  out  of  a  new  garden,  another  very  essential  point 
is,  to  make  choice  of  a  good  soil.  It  should  be  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  deep;  but  if  deeper  the  better,  of  a  mellow, 
pliable  nature,  and  of  a  moderately  dry  quality;  and  if  the  ground 
should  happen  to  hav6  an  uneven  surface,  I  would  by  no  means 
attempt  to  level  it,  for  by  that  unevenness,  and  any  little  differ- 
ence there  may  be  in  the  quality,  you  will  have  a  greater  variety 
of  soil  adapted  to  different  crops.  The  best  soil  for  a  garden  is 
a  rich  mellow  loam,  and  the  worst,  a  stiff  heavy  clay;  a  light 
sand  is  also  a  very  unfit  soil  for  a  garden.  The  cleaning  of 
streets  and  ditches  will  be  found  very  proper  to  mix  with  a  strong 
soil,  and  if  the  ground  should  be  cold,  a  large  quantity  of  coal 
and  wood  ashes,  sea  sand,  or  rotten  vegetables,  should  be  laid 
upon  it,  in  order  to  meliorate  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  render  it 
easy  to  work;  lime  rubbish,  or  light  sandy  earth  from  fields  and 
commons,  will  also  be  found  of  great  service  to  stiff  clayey 
ground.  If  the  soil  be  light  and  warm,  well  decomposed  cow's 
dung,  or  neat's  dung,  is  the  best  dressing  you  can  give  it.  If 
horse  dung  be  ever  used,  it  must  be  completely  rotted  and  mix- 
ed with  peat  or  bog  soil,  otherwise  it  will  burn  up  the  crop,  if 
there  should  happen  to  be  a  spell  of  dry,  hot  weather. 
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With  regard  to  the  form  of  a  garden,  there  are  various  opin- 
ions, and  it  sometimes  depends  on  the  situation;  but  where  you 
are  at  perfect  liberty,  I  would  prefer  an  oblong  or  square.  As 
to  the  size,  it  may  be  from  one  acre  to  six  or  eight,  according  to 
the  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  family. 

It  will  be  necessary,  especially  in  exposed  situations,  to  en- 
close the  melon  ground,  with  either  a  wall  or  paling,  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  in  order  to  protect  the  frames  early  m  the  spring 
from  cold  piercing  winds  and  frosty  nights,  &c.  &c. 

Whenever  there  is  a  quantity  of  manure  laid  together,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a  lai^e  cistern 
made  convenient  to  it,  to  receive  the  water  that  oozes  from  the 
dung.  This  moisture,  which  is  the  strength  of  the  manure,  may 
be  used  for  watering  grape-vine  borders,  cauliflowers,  cabbage, 
&c.,  or  any  other  kinds  of  plants  and  trees,  that  appear  to  be  in 
need  of  a  similar  stimulus. 

When  a  garden  is  planted  and  finished,  it  will  be  found  very 
convenient  to  have  a  plan  of  it,  with  the  name  of  each  tree  in- 
serted in  its  proper  place. 

Finally, — ^a  never-failmg  supply  of  water  is  an  indispensably 
necessary  appendage  to  a  well  kept  garden.  Therefore  the  ob- 
taining of  which  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration;  for  no  gar- 
den can  be  called  complete  without  an  abundant  supply  of  this 

«>^"«°*-  Yours, 

J.  W.  Russell. 
Mount  Auburn,  Sept.  13I&,  1838. 


Art.  hi.  Catalogue  of  Plants  which  haveflovfertd  orfndted 
in  the  collection  of  J.  W.  KneveUj  Esq.^  J^ewburghj  Orange 
Co.^  A*,  r.    Communicated  by  J.  W.  Knevels. 

In  our  II.,  p.  96,  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Knevels's 
collection  of  plants  is  given  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Downing, 
of  Newburgh.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  read  this,  will  be 
pleased  to  see  a  list  of  all  the  finer  plants  which  are  comprehend- 
ed in  this  large  collection;  and  as  Mr.  Knevels  has  forwarded  us 
a  list  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rare  and  choice  plants  for  publica- 
tion, we  are  gratified  in  having  this  early  opportunity  of  giving  it 
an  insertion  in  our  Magazine. 
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It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  that  Mr.  Knevels's  col- 
lection is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  country,  notwithstand- 
ing a  portion  of  the  plants,  mostly  duplicates,  were  disposed  of 
last  season  at  public  sale.  Among  those  now  in  his  possession 
are  some  remarkably  large  and  fine  specimens.  The  camellias 
are  numerous,  and  fine  plants  ;  and  the  tropical  plants  are  exten- 
sive; the  cactuses  are  also  large  and  fine.  But  we  need  not  par- 
ticularize, as  the  article  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  aside 
from  the  interesting  remarks  contained  therein,  upon  the  collec- 
tions in  general,  enumerates  a  great  many  of  the  most  showy 
and  beautiful  plants.  Mr.  Knevels's  collection  is,  we  believe, 
well  known,  as  it  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  was  many  years  employed  in  gathering  his  plants 
together  from  almost  every  country  where  any  thing  new  or  un- 
common was  to  be  found;  and  his  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
French  nurserymen  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  collection  with  all 
the  most  desirable  plants,  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  at  an  earlier  day 
than  any  other  person.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  we  attribute  his 
very  complete  collection  of  camellias,  the  whole  of  which,  to- 
gether with  some  fine  seedlings,  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Knevels. 

In  the  following  list  Mr.  Knevels  has  omitted  nearly  all  the 
species  of  a  genus  when  they  were  very  numerous,  as  in  Ackchj 
AmaryllM,  C&ctus,  Camellia,  Citrus,  Fuchsia,  &c.  &c.  Some 
of  the  plants  are  very  common;  and,  although  Mr.  Knevels  has 
desired  us  to  select  only  such  as  we  think  will  be  interesting  to 
amateurs  and  gardeners,  we  prefer  to  give  the  whole  catalogue  as 
we  have  received  it.     It  is  arranged  m  alphabetical  order. 

•i9risto16chia  sempervirens. 

Jhcl^pioB  arbdrea. 

—  curassivica. 

•^'flter  argophyllus. 

Astrapse'a  vVallichn. 

tBitewa  japdnica. 

Azklea  indica  coccitaea,  fedif^lia, 

phoBDicea,  purpikea  pi.  &.c. 
AzUea  p6ntica. 

calendulkcea. 

Begdnta  argyrostigma. 
discolor. 

Bigndoia  cap^nstS)  fg^rartdifldra^ 
st4os,  aBauinoctildifl. 

BUtta  Ayaclnthtna. 

Bui  bine  florib^nda. 

Burcb^Ua  capdnsis. 

C^reus  fla^eiliftSraiis,  grandifl6- 
nis,  speciosiBBitnuB)  trianguR- 
ris,truDcita,  ph)r]l4nthtt0)  ft'C. 

Calceol^a  integnfdlia. 

nigdsa,  &c. 

C411a  ethidpica. 


d9ckciaarnniita,  Famesic^  JtUp- 

6ri««m,  lanceolkta,  verticilUta, 

odorkta,  scabbjkta. 
Ach^a  Malvavfscus. 
Agap&nthus  umbel!  itta  fi.  cehi- 

lea,pale  do.,fi.41ba,do.fol.var. 
Albdca  altissima. 
J3f\oe    arbor^scens,    varieg&ta, 

lingua  minor,  retiisa,  pentagd- 

na,  longif51ia. 
Alstroam^ria  tricoioi^. 

acutif51ia. 

AmaryllM  camiita,  Fother^illn, 

Johnadnt,  lateritia,  longifdlia, 

psittacina,  pulveruUnta,sarni- 

^Qsis,  undulata,  &c.  kc.  vend- 

aa. 
Anigoz&ntbus  riifra. 
«^'rbutus  U^edo. 
Arctdtin  &8pera. 
Ardisia  creaulkta,  dlegans,  pani- 

culkta,  «olao^cea. 
Arduina  bispindsa. 
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Calothimnus  quadrif^lus. 

Camellia,  amongst  others  41ba 
lut^Bcens,  &lba  pi.  ilba  slmpli- 
ci,  ODemonefldra,  nlbra  et  il- 
ia, atronibeos,  blinda^Berles- 
idfui,Chioa  Tales,  crassifblia,? 
crassin^iris  ?£Iphinst6DUi,gl6- 
riab^ljpca,Hale8ta,  iocamata, 
insScnis  single,  imbrickta,  im- 
periali8,ndva  Calv^rtt ,  Palm^ 
n't,  papaver^ea,  Pteouifldra 
riibra,  purpiirea,  r6sea,  &lba, 
pensillata,  pulch^rrima,  punc- 
tiita  pldno,  rex  Batkvis,  rdsa 
sinensis,  rubricatUis,  spath- 
ulkta,  specidsa  simple,  speci- 
dsa  pIdno,Farieg^ta,  n^bra  pL, 
and  simple,  vendsa,  W6odsit, 
eximia,  seedlinsr  Aurelia,  like 
punctata  pi.,  Moyamdusing, 
a8trafiameute(warratah,)  No. 
35,  and  C.  KUsi,  and  Sassdn- 
qua  rdsea. 

Camp4nula  pyramidklis. 

C&nna  fl&ccida. 

indica. 

coccinea. 

Cassia,  several  species. 

C^strum  lancifdlium. 

—  Pdrqui, 

C^rbera  Thev^tia. 

Chir6nui  Zinoides. 

Chrysdcoma  c6ma  a6rea. 

Cineraria  amelloides,  amenta, 
Dlatanif51ia,  maritima. 

Cistus  vageniitta. 

falvif6Iius. 

Citras  Aur&ntiam,  var.  omenta, 
var.  pi.  varteg^ta,  var.  fl.  pi., 
C.  vulgkrisjvar.  myrtifdlia,  C. 
var.  d'otaite,  O.  ndbilis  var. 
minor,  0.  hybridus,  CMidien, 
var.  digitita,  C,  decumiina,  C, 
Lim6num,  Lim^tta,  hystriz, 
&c.  &c. 

Clematis  crispa. 

Cle6me  grandifldra. 

Cl^thra  arb6rea. 

CobcB^a  scindens. 

Cofftz^'a  aribica. 

CorrsB^a  viridis. 

Cotyledon  coccinea, 

Crissula  acutip^tala. 

coccinea. 

CratsB^gos  gldibra. 

Crinum  am&bile. 

pendunculktum, 

Cycas  revolilta. 

CyriUa  pulch^Ua. 


Datura  arbdrea. 
Dian^lla  cierdlea. 
i^idsma  &lba. 
Dracfe^na  f<6rrea. 
Echinocactus  Eyri^ti. 
flcheveria  grandif51ia. 
Erinthemum  puIch^Uam, 
£rica  arb6rea. 

purpilkrea. 

— J-  vulgaris,  and  some  others. 
Eriob6trya  japdnica. 
£rinus  alpinus. 
Erythrina  Crista-gallL 
Eucalyptus  saligna. 
Ei^comis  punctata. 
Eugdnta  Jdmbos. 

myrtif5]ia. 

JFlcus  austrilis,  beogal^nsis,  c&r- 

ica,  F.pop61nea,  l'.ve8tita,(?) 

or  CO]  iacea. 
Frincoa  soncbifblia. 
Fdchsia  globdsa,  gr&cilis,  arb6- 

rea,  monophylla,  macrost^m- 

ma,  &c. 
Gazknia  pavdnia. 

rieens. 

Gladiolus    cardinklis,    psittaci- 

nus,  natal^nsis,  r6seus. 
Gesn^ria  ril^tila. 
Genista  canadensis. 
Gloxinia  specidsa  fl.  &lba. 

c«en^lea. 

Gnaphilium  glomerktum. 

Gnidia  simplex. 

G6odia  latif51ia. 

Hflem&nthus  coccineus. 

Hell^nta  liicida. 

Hemimeris  tfrticsef^lia.   [Alon- 

s6a  incisif^lia.] 
Hibb^rtta  volilbilis. 
Ifibiscus  r6sa   sinensis,  riibra, 

r6sea,  Mtea,  flkva,  varieg^ta. 
Holtxa  coccinea. 
H6ya  cam6sa. 
ifyp^ricum  mondgynnm. 
t/asminum    az6ricum,    gr&cile, 

frandifldrum,fnltican8,  trifoli- 
tum,  Mogul  or  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  ordoratissimum, 
revol^tum,  Sdmbae^  single 
and  double,  Wallichu. 

Jitropha  multifida. 

Illicium  floridknum. 

<—  parvifl6rum. 

Ipomee^a  sp. 

Justicia  JldhAtoda,  coccinea, 
calytricha,  speci^sa,  quad- 
rifida. 

Ix6ra  coccinea. 
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Ix6ra  rdsea. 

Keon^dya  rubictinda. 

Laotkna  aculekta,  cam&ra,  odo- 
rkta,  Sell6ytf. 

Ladrus  CAmphora. 

ndbilis. 

Lecheoatiltia  formdsa. 

Leptosp^rmum  baccitum. 

I/igdstrum  li^cidum. 

Limdnia  trifoli^ta. 

Linum  trigynum. 

Magn61ta  anonsBfi^lia  var.  fus- 
cata,  grandifl6ra,  purpiirea 
var.  Soulange^f»a,  M.  pilmula. 

Malpighia  angustifdlia. 

glabra. 

—  urens. 

Melaleilca  Aypericif^lia. 
Meliinthus  m^jor. 
Mesembry^themum  acauie,do- 

labrifdrme,  barb^tum,  &c. 
Metrosid^ros  [GaliBtdmoD]  Ian- 

ceolkta,    sallgaa,    seniperfl6- 

rens,  p^ndula. 
Morse^a  ceenllea. 
^yrtus  Citrif6Hug. 
communis  pi.  fl.,  tomentd- 

sus. 
Nand)na  dom^stica. 
OMea  europseW. 

frkgrans. 

Ornithdgalum  ar&bicum. 
— —  iSk^uilea. 
O'xalis  flabellif6rmi8. 

rubella. 

grandifldra. 

rdsea,  &c.  &c. 

Fedbnia  Jtfo^lanjB&nksice^rdsea, 

j^apaverkcea,  &c. 
Paasifl6ra  edOlis. 
racem6sa. 

—  purpi]krea. 
Phldmis  LeoDilrus. 

—  fruticdsus. 
Phytolacca  arb6rea. 
Pitcairnta  albifldra. 
PbthoB  crassin^rvis. 
Pittdsporum  tobira* 
anduUktum. 

■   chin^Dse. 
Plumb^o  Uba.. 

r68ea« 


Plumbk^o  cap^nsis. 
Pluroidrta  n]kbra. 
Poins^ttta  pulch^rrima. 
Poly  gala  myrtifblia, 

speci6sa. 

Pourretia  acrinthos, 
rriforum. 
braaili^nse. 
Primula  Smithu,  moschkum. 
Psorklea  pinnkta. 
Piknica  granktum,  simplex^  do. 

fl.  pi,,  do.  fl,  ilba  pUoo,  do, 

nkoa. 
Rhkpis  flabellifdrmis,  a  palm. 
Hhipsalis  falicornoldes, 
Jthodod^DdroD  arb6reum. 

Pdoticum. 

hybrid  um,     . 

JRhodocl^adron  azaloides. 

rd^eum. 

fl,  61ba. 

R6chea  falc^ta. 
Ro^Ua  cilikta. 

r6sea. 

Ru^lhVformdsa. 

iS61via  ai^rea,   azdrea,   coccia* 

ea,  spl^ndens,  pulch^Ua,  in- 

volucrkta. 
Sansevidra  cfncta. 
Scilla  peruviana. 
SerUsa  foeHida. 
Sol6ndra  grandiflcVra. 
Sollya  heterophylla  (Billardi^ 

Sparminnia  afric^oa. 
Stachyt&rpheta  mutibilis. 
Stap^lta  gladca. 

varieg^ta. 

Scerciilia  |»ataDif61ia. 
Streptoc&rpus  R6xii. 
Strelitzta  reslnie. 
Stylidium  adoktum. 
Strophintbus  dicbdtomus. 
Tabernsmontkna  coronkta* 
TiWkndsia  utriculkria. 
HUa  yiridls  et  BofUa. 
Tradesc&ntf'a  discolor. 
Veltheimui  viridifiyiia. 
Volkamdrui  japdnica. 
Ziimia  hdrrida. 
Zephyr&nthes  JitamAico, 
carinkta,  8&c.  &c. 
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Art.  IV.     Observations  on  the  Lagerstrtt^nm.     Bj  K. 

In  referring  to  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants^  we  find  this 
plant  designated  as  an  inmate  of  the  Bark  stove,  with  the  remark 
quoted  from  Sweet,  that  this  species^  (i.  e.  L.  regina,)i9  rather 
difficult  to  preserve  through  ttinter;  it  requires  a  good  heat^  and 
but  little  water  in  mnter  season.  L.  regina  is  further  described 
as  ^^a  very  handsome  shrub,  the  flowers  in  panicles  a  span  long,  pale 
rose-colored  in  the  morning,  growing  deeper  through  the  day,  and 
becoming  purpje  in  the  evening,"  while  the  other  species,  indica, 
is  marked  as  having  purple  flowers. 

We  believe  that  a  great  many  of  these  particulars  are  decided- 
ly erroneous.     In  an  extensive  collection,  which  we  have  exam- 
ined, we  find  two  kinds  of  lagerstrsmias  differing  so  much  in  the 
foliage,  as  undoubtedly  to  constitute  two  species;  of  these,  one 
bears  pinky  the  other  purple  blossoms,  without  any  variation  of 
color,  as  above  stated.     In  ^^Herbier  general  de  V Amateur y^^  the 
L.  indica  is  exhibited  with  pink  panicles  of  blossoms,  and  we 
therefore  consider  the  plants  we  have  seen  with  purple  flowers, 
as  L.  regina,  particularly  as  the  specific  characters  of  the  leaves 
of  the  former  species  agree  with  those  attributed  to  it,  in  the 
above  French  work.     At  any  rate,  however,  whether  the  two 
kinds  we  have  seen  are  two  distinct  species,  or  only  varieties, 
they  are  unquestionably  most  splendid  objects,  and  second  to  no 
plants  within  our  knowledge,  as  ornaments  of  the  shrubbery  or 
lawn,  towards  the  close  of  summer.    It  must,  therefore,  be  high- 
ly gratifying  to  all  florists  to  know,  that,  so  far  from  being  stove 
plants,  they  may  almost  be  ranked  as  hardy!    We  have  seen  a 
plant,  which  has  stood  through  several  of  our  late  severe  winters 
without  protection,  ahhough,  to  be  sure,  severely  damaged  in  its 
branches  ;  probably  a   slight  protection  would  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  even  the  ends  of  the  slender  twigs,  from  which  the 
flower-buds  proceed,  and  which,  if  injured,  prevent  its  blooming 
the  ensuing  season. 

To  make  sure  of  its  preservation,  it  should  be  treated  as  figs, 
pomegranates,  and  other  half-hardy  plants  are  often  kept,  by  tdc- 
ing  them  up  with  the  soil  adhering  to  their  roots,  and  putting  them 
into  winter  quarters,  under  the  stage  of  the  green-house,  or  in  a 
dry  cellar,  carefully  preserving  them  from  any  damp,  or  other  ac- 
cumulated moisture. 

One  more  criticism  we  must  hazard  respecting  this  plant:  it  is 
not,  as  Loudon  imagines,  the  tree  known  at  the  south,  as  the 
Pride  of  India,*  with  which,  he  tells  us,  the  streets  of  Savannah 

*  Vide  Encyclopedia  cf  Gardening,  article  American  Gardening, 
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areornamented.  The  M^lh  Azedarach  is  the  one  applied  to  this 
purpose,  and  which  is  there  termed  "the  Pride  of  India." 

In  making  these  corrections,  we  are  actuated  by  no  invidious 
motive;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  the  utmost  respect  for  this  vet- 
eran horticulturist  and  spirited  compiler,  and  are  more  inclined 
to  marvel  at  the  general  accuracy  which  distinguish  his  voJumi* 
nous  publications,  than  to  carp  at  an  occasional  mistake  or  inad- 
vertence. 

His  name  ought  to  be  revered  in  America,  not  only  as  an  au- 
thor, but,  from  the  spirit  of  independence  and  love  of  liberty, 
which  emanates  from  his  works,  and  the  noble  sympathy  which  ne 
manifests  on  every  occasion  for  the  wants,  the  interests,  and  sim- 
pie  tastes  of  the  poorer  classes  of  his  countrymen,  a  sentiment 
which  must  endear  him  to  every  true  republican.  His  bust 
should  be  placed  in  the  exhibition  room  of  every  horticultural 
association  in  the  country.  K. 

Mwburgh,  JVfew  York,  Sept.  1838. 


Art.  V.  Notices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
•Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plants 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4s.  colored,  3s,  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con* 
taining  eight  plates.  In  monthly  numbers;  Ss.  6d.  colored,  Ss. 
plain.  Edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  L.L.  D.,  F.  R.  A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2s.  6d,  each. 

The  Horticultural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  In  monthly 
8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is,  each. 
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Botanical  Intelligenee. — ^Dr.  Gray,  we  have  already  stated, 
resigned  his  appointment  to  the  scientific  corps,  attached  to  the 
exploring  expedition.  We  have  learnt  since,  that  our  correspon- 
dent, W.  D.  Brackenridge,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  as- 
sistant botanist,  and  left  his  situation  with  Mr.  Buist.  This  ap- 
pointment cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Floricultural 
community;  as  Mr.  Brackenridge  is  well  acquainted  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  plants,  and  he  will  undoubtedly,  should  he  pro- 
cure seeds,  select  such  only  as  are  possessed  of  much  beauty, 
rather  than  merely  of  botanical  interest.  Our  readers  may  like- 
wise, should  he  return  in  safety,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ao 
interesting  account  of  his  journey. 

Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray  are  busily  engaged  on  their  valuable 
Flora^  the  second  part  of  which  will  be  immediately  published. 
We  hope  our  botanical  friends,  and  indeed  all  gentlemen  and 
amateurs  interested  in  gardening,  will  assist  in  the  undertaking* 
Some  considerable  number  of  copies  will  have  to  be  disposed  of, 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  publication;  and  unless  sufficient  encour- 
agement should  be  afforded,  we  fear  the  work  will  not  be  com- 
pleted.    Let  every  individual  send  in  his  subscription  at  once. 

DiCOTTLEDOIfOUS,    PoLTPETALOUS,    PlANTS. 

"RanunculdcecR. 

DELPHFNIUM 
IstennMiam  Tar.  pdmstlfldam.    LmH.    A  hardy  perennUI;    Kp^wing  five  orals  feet  hi^b; 

with  blue  flowera;  appearing  in  June  and  Jaly;  incrcajwd  by  division  of  tha  root;  grown  in 

common  toil:  a  native  of  Siberia.    Bot.  Reg.,  r.  k  38. 
Syn:  D.  pelmatiodum  D.  C.  Hyst.  refr. 

"A  very  beautiful  bee  larkspur,  with  a  rich  branched  inflo- 
rescence, dark  purple  hairy  stems,  and  rich  blue  flowers  stained 
with  lilac  internally,  ....  and  is  known  by  these  characters,  to- 
gether with  its  lower  petals  being  deeply  divided  into  two  narrow 
lobes,  the  ends  of  which  are  terminated  by  loose  straggling  hairs, 
while  the  disk  is  covered  by  a  short  tuft  of  short  brown  hairs." 

The  peculiarities  of  the  plant  are  not  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  specifically  from  the  X>.  intermedium;  like  that,  however,  it  is 
a  fine  showy  plant,  deserving  a  place  in  every  garden.     Of  the 
easiest  growth.  {Bot.  Reg.^  July.) 
Berberiddceo;. 

BPIME'DIUM 
vIolAeeam  Port.    Violet;^l«iMrtd  Barren  Wort.  A  green^hoaae  orftame  perennial;  gmwlng  a 
foot  high:  with  pnipiish  violet  flowera;  appearing  in  Apri)  and  May;  a  nat  ve  of  Japwn; 
lacreaaed  by  aeeda  and  divlaion  of  the  root;  grown  in  loamy  aolL  Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  V., 
p.  133. 

A  graceful  plant,  with  slender  stems  and  extremely  delicate 
flowers.  The  epimediums  are  not  very  generally  cultivated,  but 
the  genus  is  known  by  the  common  £.  alpinum.  The  present 
subject,  which  is  probably  the  handsomest,  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
from  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  continent  by  Dr.  Von  Sie- 
bold,  and  from  thence  imported  into  tlie  English  collections.     It 
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bas,  so  far,  been  treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  though  it  may 
prove  hardy  in  Britain,  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  It  may  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  being  planted 
or  potted  in  a  loamy  soil.  If  kept  in  a  pot,  it  should  be  water- 
ed with  great  caution  after  the  leaves  have  withered,  till  they  [the 
plants]  recommence  growing,  when  it  must  have  a  more  liberal 
supply,"  Increased  by  seeds  and  division  of  the  root.  (Poo:. 
Mag.  BoU,  July.) 

DiCOTrLEDONOUS,    MoNOPETALOUS,  PlaNTS. 

Ytricaceiz. 

ENKIA'NTHUS 
reticulitus  Paz£.    Netted-Ieao^dEnkiAnthtts.    A  vreen-bouie  ihrab;  growing  six  feet  bigb: 
with  pale  pink  or  flesb-colored  flowers;  appearing  in  January  and  February;  a  native  of 
China;  increased  by  cuttings;  grown  in  peat,  loani,  and  sand.    Paz.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  V., 
p.  127. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  green-house  plants  in  cultivation. 
It  is  much  like  the  £.  quinquef]6rus  in  its  flowers;  there  being 
but  a  slight  difference  in  the  shape  and  color.  It  diffeirs,  howev- 
er, very  visibly  in  many  material  points;  and  perhaps  in  no  par- 
ticular is  the  difference  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  leaves.  Botanists  have  confounded  the  two  species. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken,  flowered  in  the 
collection  of  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  who  received  it  from  some 
source,  (unknown,)  as  a  variety  of  the  original  species.  It  is 
an  old  inhabitant  of  English  gardens,  though  it  is  still  uncom- 
mon in  collections.  It  succeeds  best  when  planted  out  in  the 
border  of  a  green-house  or  conservatory,  in  a  compost  of  heath 
mould  and  loam,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  sand,  and 
placed  in  an  airy  part  of  the  house.  It  appears  to  be  difficult 
of  propagation,  and  hence  its  scarceness.  We  have  noticed  a 
fine  plant  of  E.  quinqueflorus,  which  has  flowered  several  seasons 
in  Col.  Perkins's  collection.  We  should  like  to  see  it  in  every 
green-house.  {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.^  July.) 
ScrophulariAcece. 

JVEME^SIA  BaUk,    (From  ventivts,  division,  In  allusion  to  the  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  of  co- 
rolla.) 
florlbAnda  LbtdL    M&ny-flowtred  Nemesia.  An  annual  plant;  growing  a  foot  high;  with  pink 
and  white  blossoms;  appearing  from  June  to  August;  a  native  of  Cape  Town.    Increased 
by  9nedM.  Bot.  Reg.,  if.  s.  39. 
Syn.  N.  floriUinda  Lekm,  N.  aflinls  Bnuh, 

A  little  upright  annual,  with  numerous  flowers  on  slender  ter- 
minal branches;  leaves  opposite  and  ovate.  It  may  be  compaied 
in  beauty  to  some  of  the  antirrhiroums,  and  more  remarkable  for 
its  delicacy  and  gracefulness,  than  its  brilliancy.  Easily  raised 
from  seeds.     {Bot.  Reg.^  July.) 

LamiicecB^  or  Labidtecn. 

SA'LVIA 
canteens  Bentk,    Hoary  sage.    A  hardy  perennial  plant;  growing  ttota  one  to  two  ftet 
high;  with  deep  purple  flowers;  appearing  in  July;  a  native  of  Caucassos;  increased  by  di- 
vision of  the  root  and  by  seeds.    Bot.  Reg.,  n.  t.  36. 

This  is  a  showy  species  of  salvia,  and  from  its  hardiness  will 
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prove  valuable,  as  we  believe  few  or  none  of  them,  except  the 
common,  will  live  through  our  winters.  The  flowers  are  very  hand- 
somely displayed  in  terniinal  and  lateral  racemes,  and  have  a  showy 
aspect.  It  was  raised  from  seeds,  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  received  from  Dr.  Lcdebour,  of  Dorpat. 
It  inhabits  rocks  in  that  range  of  the  Caucassus  which  runs  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  consequently  well  adapted  to  rock-work. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  in  May,  and  when  of  sufficient  size  pot- 
ted  oflT  into  small  pots,  and  wintered  in  a  frame,  after  which  they 
may  be  planted  in  the  border  to  flower,  where  they  may  remain. 
{Bot.  Reg.y  July.) 

MoNocoTrLEDONOus  Plants. 
HmmodordcecR, 

ANIGOZA'NTHOS 
fl&vida  RedouL  YeWow-km^ed  Anl^zantbos.    A  ereen-hoaw  plant;  {rowhig  two  feet  Midi; 
with  green  and  red  flowers;  appearing  In  April  and  May;  a  native  of  New  Holland;  in- 
creased  by  young  side  shoots;  grown  in  rich  loam,  sand  and  peat.    Bot.  Reg.,  ir.  s.  37. 

A  singular  species  introduced  to  Britain  long  since,  but  rare- 
ly seen  in  collections.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  green  on  the  out- 
side and  red  in,  and  in  terminal  racemes  of  five  or  six  each,  and 
from  four  to  eight  racemes  on  one  stem.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
green-house,  in  a  soil  composed  of  rich  loam,  mixed  with  about 
one  fourth  of  sand  and  peat,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  dung 
may  be  added.  To  grow  it  well,  it  needs  plenty  of  pot  room, 
and  an  airy  part  of  the  green-house,  near  the  glass.  When  grow- 
ing luxuriantly,  it  requires  considerable  water.   {Bot,  Reg,,  July.) 

A  splendid  variety,  with  scarlet  and  green  flowers,  has  been 
raised  by  R.  Mangles,  Esq.,  from  seeds,  which  will  soon  be 
figured.     {Bot.  Reg,.,  July.) 

Iriddcece. 

TBITO'NIA  (from  TVttm,  a  vane,  or  weathercock.  In  allaslon  to  the  variableness  of  the  spe- 
cies of  this  Renus  as  regards  tlie  direction  of  their  anthers.)    JTer. 
furita  Lindl.    Painted  Tritonia.    A  green-house  or  frame  bulb;  growing  about  two  feet  high; 
with  orange  and  yellow  flnwent;  appesring  in  June?  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
Increased  by  oBWets;  growing  in  rich  soil.    Bot.  Reg.,  ir.  a.  35. 

Communicated  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  who  re- 
ceived the  bulbs  from  the  Cape  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  he 
never  succeeded  in  flowering  it  until  the  summer  of  1837.  The 
bulbs  have  increased  so  rapidly,  that  hundreds  of  them  were  pur- 
posely dug  up  and  destroyed.  In  the  autumn  of  1836  it  occur- 
red to  Mr.  Herbert  to  have  dung  laid  upon  the  patches  in  the 
open  ground,  where  the  bulbs  were  growing,  and  the  result  was 
the  production  of  a  flower-stem  in  the  following  summer.  From 
this  fact  he  doubts  not  that  manure  is  the  requisite  to  make  ic 
flower  freely. 

The  flowers  are  erect,  ventricose,  but  slightly  expanding  at 
the  summit,  and  of  a  deep  orange  color.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
desirable  species.     {Bot,  Reg,,  July.) 
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Orchiddcece. 

DENDRO'BIUM 
densifldram  PaxL  Dense-jlmoerei  Dendrobium.  Aitove  epiphyte;  growing  a  foot  high;  with 
deep  yellow  liowera;  appearing  in  May;  a  native  of  Nepal:  grown  in  heath  soiJ.    Pax. 
Mag.  Bot.,  Vol.  v.,  p.  121. 

A  splendid  specie^,  with  dense  racemes  of  deep  yellow  flowers. 
The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  specimen  in  flower,  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  collection,  which  was  imported,  among  others,  by 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  his  Grace's  collector.  It  is  easily  cultivated 
in  heath  soil,  well  drained,  and  the  pot  plunged  in  a  gentle  heat. 
{Pax.  Mag.  Bot.y  July.) 

*  Dendrobium  formdsum  Wall.  A  noble  plant,  with  large  ivo- 
ry white  flowers,  unrivalled  for  beauty,  even  in  the  rich  Flora  of 
India,  which  has  flowered  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  at  Chats- 
worth,  into  whose  collection  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gibson. 
*'The  flowers  grow  at  the  end  of  a  leafy  stem,  and  are  between 
three  or  four  inches  in  expansion,  with  every  part  of  the  purest 
and  most  transparent  white,  except  one  delicate,  lozenge-shaped, 
buflT-colored  blotch,  in  the  centre  of  the  lip."  {Bot.  Reg.^  Mis. 
Not.  July.) 

PHA'lUS 
41bu8  JUndl,  white/otofivi  PhaiuSk    A  stove  epiphyte;  growing  a  foot  high;  with  white 
flowerBj  appearing  in  May;  a  native  of  Nepal.    Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,  Vol  V.,  p.  125. 

"One  of  the  most  delicate,  as  well  as  the  most  lovely  of  orchi- 
daceous plants,  the  flowers  being  large  and  pure  white,  pencilled 
in  the  most  exquisite  manner  with  purple  on  the  lip;  when  in 
flower,  it  has  a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance,  particularly  as  the 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  when  these 
are  in  full  leaf."  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very  remarkable;  at 
one  season  it  is  in  a  leafless  state;  at  another,  in  full  growth;  and 
in  the  third,  beautifully  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
are  produced  in  a  pendant  raceme,  about  six  inches  in  length. 
This  species  was  originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  Ne- 
pal; but  the  plant,  from  which  the  drawing  was  made,  was  im- 
ported by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  1837,  through  his  collect- 
or, Mr.  John  Gibson,  who  found  it  growing  upon  trees  in  shady 
damp  woods,  on  the  Khoosea  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  from  two  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  where  it  blossoms  during  the 
rainy  season  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  genus  is  related  to 
Bl^tia.     {Pax.  Mag.  Bot.,,  July.) 

PHALiENO'PSIS    (flrom  ^dXatva  a  moth,  and  otpts  resemblance,)  Shane. 
amibilia  Blumc.    The  Indian  BMtt«r/ly  plant.    A  stove  epiphyte;  growing  a  foot  high;  with 
white  flowen;  appearing  in  May;  a  native  of  Manilla;  grown  in  turf  or  mosi.  Bot.  Beg., 
zr.  s.  34. 

Another  lovely  species,  the  curious  form  of  whose  flowers,  "the 
graceful  way  in  which  they  hang  down  from  below  the  leaves,  their 
huge  size,  and  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  their  broad  leathery  pet* 
als,"  give  it  a  most  striking  and  uncommon  appearance.  It  flower- 
ed for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  RoUi- 
son's,  of  Tooting,  in  May  last.  Dr.  Blume  first  met  with  it  on  the 
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wooded  coast  of  NusaKambanga;  and  Rumph  met  with  it  grow- 
ing in  abundance,  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  in  Amboyna,  covered 
with  moss.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  increase;  but  it  is  easily  grown 
in  a  hot,  moist  stove,  where  it  should  be  fixed  to  pieces  of  wood 
along  with  a  little  turf  or  moss,  and  suspended  from  the  roof;  the 
wood  should  be  covered  with  bark,  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
more  easily  attach  themselves  thereto.     (Bot.  Reg.j  July.) 


Art.  VI.     ^otes  on  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Mr.  LemisVsy  Roxbury. — Sept,  4/ft,  1838.  After  the  long 
lapse  of  three  years,  we  have  again  visited  this  fine  garden.  Since 
that  period  many  and  great  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
the  garden  now  contains  one  of  the  finest  graperies  that  we  have 
seen.  The  garden  had  suffered  in  common  with  all  others,  and 
but  few  flowers  were  to  be  seen. 

The  place  is  now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
an  industrious  and  attentive  man,  and  the  crops  of  fruit  in  the 
houses  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  skill  in  forc- 
ing. We  did  not  see  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  our  visit,  but  we 
learnt  this  from  Mr.  Lemist  himself,  who  is  highly  pleased  with 
him.  Mr.  Willott  had  charge  of  the  place  when  we  were  here 
last,  but  it  is  now  upwards  of  a  year  since  he  left. 

The  crop  of  grapes  in  the  graperies  and  the  green-house  is 
very  large,  and  they  were  now  ripening  ofi"  with  a  good  color,  a 
thing  too  often  considered  of  minor  importance.  The  same 
house  which  we  noticed  in  our  I.,  p.  71,  as  being  filled  whh  let- 
tuce for  forcing,  is  now  filled  with  grapes  and  plenty  of  excellent 
wood  for  next  year's  crop.  This  house  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  grapes,  as  it  is  low,  with  a  fine  border,  and  the  vines 
have  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  In  the  green-house  we  also 
found  a  very  good  crop,  though  many  of  them  had  been  cut.  In 
this  house  the  fine  large  orange  tree  is  full  of  its  rich  fruit.  We 
also  noticed  some  few  ericas,  &c.y  but  generally  every  thing  was 
cleared  from  the  premises. 

Passing  from  the  green-house,  we  walked  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  garden,  where  the  new  house  stands.  This  is  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  wide,  of 
a  proportionate  height,  and  has  a  span  roof  in  part,  though  the 
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back  sashes  do  not  extend  only  about  half  way.  These  afford  a 
great  quantity  of  light,  which  is  much  needed,  particularly  to  the 
trees  on  the  back  wall.  This  house  was  put  up  in  the  place  of 
another  small  one,  two  years  ago  last  spHng;  the  vines  have  but 
just  come  into  bearing,  and  were  showing  large  crops.  The 
wood,  however,  is  well  grown.  The  border  to  this  house  was 
made  in  the  most  substantial  manner;  the  proper  soils  and  ma- 
nures well  applied;  and  the  vines  just  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of 
all  this  attention  and  care. 

On  the  back  wall  vines  are  planted,  which  have  already  nearly 
reached  the  lower  edge  of  the  back  sashes.  There  is  also  a 
trellis  underneath  the  front  part  of  the  house,  (between  the  front 
and  back  walk,)  to  which  vines  are  trained;  these,  however,  we 
think,  will  not  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  whole  crop.  Nearly 
all  the  vmes  in  all  three  of  the  houses  are  the  black  Hamburgh, 
which  is  altogether  the  most  profitable  variety  for  the  market. 
The  vines  in  the  large  house  were  planted  out  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Willott,  and  the  work  was  thoroughly  performed.  This 
house  was  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  we  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  in  the  vicinity  for  ripening  a  crop  in  perfection. 

In  the  garden  we  noticed  some  patches  of  Ferb^na  Tweedie- 
dna  and  multifida;  both  together  forming  a  pretty  contrast  with 
their  crimson  and  pale  purple  blossoms.  The  present  warm  dry 
season  has  been  such  a  one  as  the  verbenas  delight  in,  and  they 
have  never  shown  their  beauty  in  greater  perfection.  The  dah* 
lias  here  have  been  almost  a  total  failure,  from  the  same  causes 
which  prevail  elsewhere,  viz.,  heat,  drought  and  insects.  We 
noticed  some  exceedingly  fine  double  asters.  Mr.  Lemist 
has  also  a  few  very  beautiful  pansies.  -  He  pointed  out  to  us 
a  very  elegant  yellow  one,  which  he  procured  from  Mr.  Buist, 
of  Philadelphia;  it  is  a  fine  one  to  raise  good  varieties  from  by 
impregnation  with  others.  Rainbow,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
best  varieties,  we  saw  displaying  some  good  sized  blossoms;  it 
is  remarkable  for  throwing  out  such  large  flowers  so  late  in  the 
season.  A  great  many  pansies  fall  off  in  this  respect,  only  a  few 
of  the  first  and  earliest  flowers  being  large,  while  those  pro.duced 
later  are  but  little  larger  than  the  old  garden  variety. 

Among  the  green-house  plants,  which  stand  in  a  circle  on  the 
grass  lawn  near  the  house,  we  observed  some  oleanders,  ericas, 
cape  jasmines,  &c.  in  flower.  The  whole  of  the  plants  look 
well,  and  the  camellias  are  budded  very  full. 

Though  so  long  since  our  visit  here,  we  were  highly  pleased, 
at  this  time,  with  the  various  improvements,  which  appear  more 
apparent  than  if  we  had  seen  them  as  they  were  progressing. 
Mr.  Lemist's  interest  in  the  garden  seems  to  increase  with  the 
spreading  taste  for  horticulture,  and  we  trust  that  such  a  well 
stored  collection  affords  him  much  pleasure  and  gratification. 

VOL.  VI. — ^NO.  X.  48 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

AmT.  I.    General  NotietM. 

Use  of  Charcoal  in  ike  preservatum  of  PlanU, — One  of  the  great  in* 
eonyenieDces  of  low  and  moist  groaoda  »,  the  difficulty  thej  present  in 
ealtivating  flower-roots  of  every  description.  These  are  cenerally  de- 
aCroyed  by  a  kind  of  mouldiness  which  attaches  itself  to  die  shoots  be- 
low, at  (ufferent  periods  of  their  growth.  It  is  easy  to  know  when  a 
plant  has  been  thus  attacked,  for  the  stem  assumes  a  dirty  green  color, 
approaching  a  yellow.  The  yellow  soon  supersedes  the  other,  the  leaTes 
change,  and  sometimes  fall  off.  The  only  means  of  prerentiiig  this  evil, 
which  most  commonly  attacks  a  number  of  plants  at  the  same  time,  is 
to  place  a  layer  of  powdered  charcoal  over  the  parts  where  the  roots 
are  to  be  planted.  The  best  kind  of  charcoal  for  this  purpose  is,  that 
which  remaios  in  dust  after  the  large  pieces  have  been  taken  away. 
When  the  earth  has  been  prepared  in  tne  usual  way  for  the  reception 
of  roots,  about  half  an  inch  of  the  charcoal  powder  should  be  spread 
over  the  surface;  the  whole  should  then  be  lightly  stirred  together,  m  or- 
der that  the  charcoal  should  be  incorporated  with  the  earth.  We  have 
tried  maoy  experiments  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  and  in  no 
instance  has  there  been  a  failure.  Thus,  in  a  bed  of  roots  fifteen  feet 
long,  by  five  wide,  situated  in  a  low  moist  soil,  two-thirds  were,  a  short 
time  back,  prepared  in  the  way  above  stated,  while  the  remainder  was 
left  undefended.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  latter  portion  the  roots 
were  lost,  whilst  in  the  other  we  never  had  finer  plants.  The  powder 
should  be  preserved  dry,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  flower  garden. 

The  Poor  Man^s  or  Cottager'' $  Tree. — Such  is  the  apricot;  and  so  it 
has  been  justly  designated  by  the  few  patriarchs  of  gardening  who  now 
survive.    Alas !  how  are  these  worthies  passing  away ! 

The  apricot  originally  belonged  to  toe  plum  genus;  it  has  of  late 
years  been  removed  from  that  family,  and  ranks  as  the  head  of  the  genus 
Armemaeaj  a  word  derived  from  Armenia^  the  supposed  native  country 
of  the  tree.  It  was  received  in  England  from  tne  Levant,  so  vre  aro 
told,  in  1548.  The  advocates  of  the  naiuralwttem  force  this  tree,  with 
the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  many  others,  into  tneir  order  Jtos^ce®,  from 
some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  rose.  There  are  natural  affinities  in  , 
abundance,  doubtless,  and  we  love  to  see  them  ably  illustrated;  but  our 
heads  ache  at  the  multifarious  anomalies  which  crowd  upon  and  over- 
whelm the  mind. 

But,  however,  this  rose  of  an  apricot  is  the  tree  of  trees  to  the  poor 
man.  Its  habit  is  to  bloom  early,  before  the  leaves  expand;  and  there- 
fore it  is  apt  to  lose  its  fruit  when  formally  trained  in  a  low  horizontal 
direction;  nevertheless,  when  it  is  fsivorably  planted,  as  to  soil  and  as- 
pect, and  can  run  up  against  a  high  and  broad  chimney,  where  the  fol- 
iage can  soon  be  early  called  into  action  in  support  of  the  young  germs 
of  fruit,  those  germs,  while  in  the  bud  of  the  blossom,  being,  as  well  as 
the  stamens,  preserved  by  the  slight  yet  genial  heat  of  the  brick-work, 
the  multitude  of  fruit  produced  is  frequently  prodigious.  The  writer's 
next  door  neighbor  has  two  trees;  one  faces  the  west,  and  is  trained 
very  upright  against  the  house  wall — ^it  bears  pretty  well.  The  other  is 
less,  but  faces  the  south,  and  has  a  kitchen  cnimney,  as  it  is  supposed. 
Last  week  the  man  gathered  twice,  sixteen  dozens,  and  eighteen  aozens 
— in  all,  thirty-four  dozens,  and  sold  them  for  tarts:  numbers  remain 
on.    A  tall  tree  (on  a  single  main  stem)  in  the  west  of  England,  which 
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required  a  thirty  round  ladder  to  reach  its  top,  had  one  year  above  six 
hundred  ripe  and  ripening  apricots  upon  it,  wnen  the  party  inspected  it. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  cottager  is  called  upon  to  cultivate  this  grateful 
tree,  and  to  jy^ive  it  the  best  situation  and  greatest  attention,  that  his 
means  and  time  can  afford. 

One  circumstance,  an  absolute  fact,  may  gratify  and  surprise  some 
readers.  On  the  37th  of  March,  a  tree  that  remained  for  the  major 
part  little  advanced,  had  one  branch,  not  only  completely  in  leaf,  (the 
foliage  being  of  a  bright  verdure,  and  of  full  healthy  vigor,)  but  covered 
with  fruit,  several  of  which  appeared  of  the  size  of  ffood  nutmegs.  The 
tree  was  planted  to  face  the  south-west,  but  it  stands  near  the  comer  of, 
the  garden,  where  the  wall  takes  a  direction  to  the  south  by  east.  At 
the  exact  angle  is  the  breast  of  a  vinery  chimnev,  and  its  aspect  is  near- 
ly due  south.  Against  this  breast  was  trained  the  solitary  branch  allud- 
ed to;  and  the  effects  described  evince  the  operation  of  a  warm  protect- 
ive wall  upon  the  buds,  even  at  a  time  when  the  roots  remain  in  the 
ground  exposed  to  frost,     (Hort,  Jour,) 

[These  remarks,  though  intended  for  the  latitude  of  England,  will 
equally  apply  in  this  country.  We  know  a  gentleman  who  has  an  apri- 
cot tree  in  a  small  yard,  nailed  up  (and  carelessly  too,  without  any  sys- 
tem of  training,)  to  a  shed  or  barn  facing  the  east,  which  has  borne  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit  for  several  years,  notwithstanding  our  cold 
winters.  And  what  may  appear  singular,  the  branches,  which  extended 
above  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  bore  as 
profusely  as  those  nailed  against  the  surface.  If  a  good  soil  is  selected, 
or,  if  poor,  made  good,  (that  i8,light  and  deep,)  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
apricots  can  be  very  easily  produced.  We  should  like  to  see  more  at- 
tention given  to  this  fruit. — Ed,] 

Superiority  of  the  Vhius  sylvhtris, — Of  the  ^twenty-eight  thousand 
acres  which  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau  contains,  twent^r-nve  thousand 
are  now  covered  with  pines  of  different  ages,  and  a  million  of  plants 
could  be  taken  from  them  without  being  missed.  It  is  in  the  ancient 
plantations,  now  become  forest  timber,  that  the  superiority  of  the  Pin  us 
sylv^stris  appears  over  the  maritime  pine.  This  latter  at  first  grows 
more  quickly,  but  at  present  they  are  of  the  same  height.  The  mari- 
time pine  sometimes  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  larger  trunk,  but  it 
scarcely  gets  higher,  whilst  the  other  pushes  forward  vigorously,  and 
does  not  now  appear  to  have  arrived  at  more  than  half  its  elevation.  It 
is  always  as  straight  as  a  taper,  with  a  gray  bark,  but  little  indented. 
The  maritime  pine,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  perfectly  straight,  and  its 
bark  much  thicker  and  rougher,  is  of  a  darker  gray.  Hence  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  distinguish  the  trunks  of  the  two  trees  by  the  bare  in- 
spection of  the  bark. 

Masts  of  Ships, — I  said  above,  that  M.  Larminat  began  to  graft, 
about  ten  years  ago,  the  Laricio  pine  on  the  Pinus  sylv^stris.  I  must 
add  here,  that  it  was  for  the  useful  purpose  of  multiplying  this  precious 
tree  for  the  benefit  of  the  navy.  His  first  attempts  being  crowned  with 
full  success,  he  has  continued  to  execute  a  certain  number  of  $[rafts  eve- 
ry year.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  thing — a  graflof  the  Laricio  pine  on  the 
^inus  sylvdstris  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old;  they  grow  with  wonderful 
vigor,  and  excel  in  length  and  bulk  all  the  pines  of  the  same  a^,  which 
have  not  been  grafted.  The  expectations  of  M.  Larminat  will  not  be 
disappointed,  and  one  day  the  lorest  of  Fontainbleau  will  furnish  to 
the  navy  masts  of  immense  size.  There  is  so  much  analogy  between 
these  two  species,  that  their  grafl  never  forms  a  swelling,  when  not  in- 
terfered witn.  The  point  of  union  can  only  be  known  by  the  color  and 
different  roughness  of  their  barks,  which  are  clearly  divided  at  the  point 
of  junction.     There  are  now  fifteen  thousand  of  these  grafb  in  the  for- 
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est  of  Fontainbleau.  I  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make,  and  that  is, 
that  the  Tshudy  md  is  executed  here  more  simply  than  at  first — ^it  is 
no  longer  covered  with  paper  to  guard  it  from  the  sun  and  wind — it  is 
simply  tied  with  a  flag,  and  a  bit  of  grass,  and  it  always  succeeds  per^ 
fectly.     {Hwr{,  Jowr?) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Cremome  Howe  Fete, — In  our  last  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
award  of  medals  by  the  Royal  Society  and  Central  School  of  Agrkul- 
ture  and  Horticulture.  We  now  add  the  following  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  exhibition: — 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  remember  to  have  witnessed  (if  it  has  ever 
been  witnessed  at  all,)  a  more  splendid  assemblage  of  rank  and  fashion, 
than  attended  this  unique  fete;  and  the  oldest  horticulturist,  as  we  are 
informed  by  every  practical  man  we  have  consulted,  never  witnessed 
such  a  show  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  stages  on  which  the  flowers 
were  placed,  gave  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  feet  of  denselv  packed 
specimens,  scarcely  one  of  v^hich  was  of  ordinary  growth.  Nor  was 
this  all;  there  was  an  exhibition  of  fruit  equal  to  anj^  thing  ever  pro- 
duced in  this  country;  seventeen  superb  specimens  of  pines  were  exnib- 
ited  growing  on  their  plants,  besides  many  beautifully  grown  pines  cut, 
black  currants,  grapes,  melons,  cherries,  strawbernes,  &c.,  in  abun- 
dance; a  vine  in  a  pot,  with  numerous  bunches  of  grapes,  was  also  a 
pleasing  and  novel  object.  Two  grand  collections  of  Melo  Cacti  and 
MammUlaria,  many  of  which  were  from  the  interior  of  Mexico,  were 
considered  superior  to  any  thing  in  this  country;  one  of  these  had  a 
large,  and  the  other  a  small,  gold  medal  awarded,  and  richly  did  they 
deserve  the  distinction.  There  were  no  less  than  eleven  large  collec- 
tions of  stove  and  green-house  plants  exhibited  in  competition,  and  ^V9 
of  these  by  persons  who  would  have  exhibited  at  Chiswick,  had  not  the 
Horticultural  Society  chosen  the  same  day  for  their  exhibition.  The  ge- 
raniums excelled  every  thing;  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
of  the  stage  was  occupied  with  a  double  row  of  these  splendid  plants, 
which  were  exhibited  in  collections  of  thirty-six  varieties;  of  heaths 
there  were  nearly  three  hundred,  and  better  grown  plants,  or  plants  in 
more  variety  and  beauty,  were  certainly  never  produced.  In  hydran- 
geas, there  were  many  competitors;  but  those  who  know  the  growth  of 
Mr.  Mills,  the  gardener  for  Gainsbury  Park,  and  Mr.  Redding,  of  Wim- 
bledon, will  not  be  surprised  that  they  stood  first  and  second.  Cox- 
combs were  also  in  great  splendor;  and,  considering  the  sameness  usual- 
ly manifested  in  this  tribe,  there  was  a  variety  not  often  met  with;  the 
collection,  which  obtained  the  gold  medal,  was  a  rich  scarlet,  very  large 
and  beautiful.  Single  specimen  plants,  comprising  almost  every  thinj^ 
that  was  new  and  rare,  were  abundant;  and  some  specimens  of  orchid- 
eous,  originally  from  Highclerc,  were  such  as  every  other  collection  in 
the  country,  not  excepting  even  Loddiges',  may  be  searched  for  in  vain. 
As  a  fete  unconnected  with  horticulture,  there  was  much  to  commend. 
There  were  three  military  bands  of  first-rate  quality,  and  the  Blues,  who 
took  the  centre,  were  never  in  better  time  for  business;  the  only  thing 
we  complain  of,  on  the  part  of  the  military,  is  the  striking  up  "God  save 
the  Queen,"  while  the  Schwartzenbach  band  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
pieee.  It  was  uncourteous  to  strangers,  and  not  much  more  flattering 
to  the  company.    However,  the  latter  were  gratified  with  several  extra- 
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ordinary  performances  on  the  machine  trumpet,  the  comet  ^  la  piston^ 
and  the  potshorn,  all  of  which  instruments  were  played  in  a  manner 
truly  astonishinff  to  the  musical  world,  by  members  of  the  Schwartzen- 
bach  band,  which  performed  till  seven  o'clock.  Mrs.  Graham's  balloon, 
which  a  few  ignorant  people  had  been  prognosticating  would  keep  the 
fashionable  world  away,  had  precisely  the  contrary  effect.  There  was 
a  sight  which  the  nobility  could  never  witness  before,  unless  they  chose 
to  encounter  the  ill-behavior  of  an  indiscriminate  mob,  and  to  be  wit- 
nessed with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  in  their  own  garden.  There  was 
but  one  drawback.  Tnere  were  more  than  twelve  hundred  carriages 
to  set  down  company,  and  the  approach  was  difficult,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  exertions  of  the  police,  there  were  some  noble  families  who 
could  not  get  up  to  the  gates  before  the  balloon  was  off ;  but,  in  fact,  this 
very  drawback  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  many  persons 
to  be  witnesses  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  show  at  Chiswick,  and 
therefore  the  approach  of  empty  carriages  to  take  up  according  to  or- 
ders, long  before  the  full  ones  could  set  down  their  company,  created 
confusion.  The  Horticultural  Society,  therefore,  may  take  credit  for 
having  contributed  its  share  of  annoyance,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  divert  a  single  plant  worth  looking  at  from  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty's show.  We  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  British  Orphan  Asylum, 
whose  children  had  a  holiday  on  the  occasion,  and  paraded  the  gardens 
for  some  time,  looked  remarkably  healthy,  and  did  credit  to  the  socie- 
ty. The  money,  however,  handed  over  to  the  society,  clear  of  all  ex- 
penses, was  but  67/.  15«.  We  may  therefore  congratulate  the  people  at 
CShiswick,  on  the  result  of  their  very  honorable  and  satisfaetory  labors; 
for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  for  the  trick  of  appointing  the  Chiswick  show 
on  the  same  day,  this  sum  would  have  been  nearer  three  hundred  than 
sixty.    {Hort.  Jonr.) 

FRANCE. 

Destruction  of  Rose  Trees  during  the  last  winter. — ^The  destruction  in 
this  species  of  plant  this  year,  has  been  dreadful.  All  the  grafts  from 
Bengal  roses,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  show  nothing  but 
dead  stems  and  branches.  Yet  we  must  declare  it  to  be  highly  impru- 
dent to  consider  such  plants  as  absolutely  dead  and  good  for  nothing. 
In  order  to  be  certain  of  the  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  first  sap,  which  is  more  or  less  tardy  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  plants  have  suffered.  In  the  spring  of  1830,  after  the 
severe  winter,  we  contented  ourselves  with  cutting  our  Bengal  grafts  at 
their  neck,  and  the  greatest  number  blossomed,  though  only  at  the  sec- 
ond sap,  towards  the  end  of  July.  These  same  Bengals  resist  perfect- 
ly intense  cold,  if  precautions  be  used  to  heap  the  earth  a  couple  of 
inches  above  their  neck,  as  is  done  to  preserve  artichokes.  This  mode  of 
covering  is,  in  all  cases,  more  preservative  than  either  matting  or  leaves. 
The  latter  are  subject  to  be  disturbed,  and  lessened  by  the  wind,  and 
other  accidental  circumstances;  whilst  in  spring,  when  they  are  remov- 
ed, it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  some  of  them  being  scattered  over 
the  beds,  which  causes  a  loss  of  time  in  getting  them  picked  up.  Wher- 
ever this  plan  has  been  adopted  this  year,  the  loss  has  been  comparative- 
ly trifling;  but  we  regret  to  say,  that  the  practice  has  not  been  general- 
ly tried.  Stems  frozen  absolutely  to  the  neck,  and  snapping  at  the  touch 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  must  certainly  be  deeply  struck;  but  even 
then  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  altogether  lost.  In  1830,  a  ffreat 
quantity  of  Bengal  roses  were  seen  in  this  state,  yet  they  afterwards  re- 
vived. The  best  plan  is,  to  cut  such  plants  at  the  neck,  to  dig  about  them 
carefully,  and  put  down  some  manure.    Those  who  do  not  like  to  wait. 
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but  pluck  up  the  plants  at  once,  may  often  see,  on  examiniog  narrowly, 
that  at  the  neck,  little  white  buds  were  making  their  appearance  to  re- 
pair the  loss,  which  was  supposed  to  be  made.  This  remark  can  only 
apply  to  those  plants  which  ought  to  bud  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
Sometimes  we  have  known  two  or  three  months  to  elapse  before  the  fi- 
bres of  the  roots  recover  animation.  If  amateurs,  however,  do  not  de- 
sire to  run  any  chance,  they  had  better  replace  the  plants  they  suspect, 
as  otherwise  they  may  lose  the  first  blow.  We  may  here  remark,  that 
the  last  year's  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  1829,  proves  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  quite  right  in  their  attachment  to  certain  varieties,  which  resist 
cold  so  much  better  than  others.  We,  on  the  contrary,  seem  indifferent 
in  our  choice.     {HorL  Jour.) 

French  HorticttUure. — The  following  notices  we  copy  from  transla- 
tions in  the  HortictUiural  Journal,  from  M.  Polteau's  account  of  an  in- 
teresting excursion  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fontainbleau.  His  princi- 
pal object  in  makinir  the  tour  was  to  visit  M.  Vilmorin's  farm  nearMon- 
targis,  to  examine  his  plantations  of  ^evergreens  and  American  oaks. 
The  property  of  M.  Vilmorin  consists  of  about  twelve  hundred  acres, 
and  is  called  Lcs  Barres.  It  extends,  without  interruption,  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  league  from  east  to  west,  and  is  cut  in  the  centre  bv 
a  small  valley,  which  serves  as  the  bed  of  a  stream  of  some  breadth,  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  breeding  fish,  and  sufficient  to  turn  any  mills  that 
might  be  erected  on  its  banks.  Curiously  enough,  the  soil  to  the  west 
of  the  little  valley  is  silicious,  whilst  all  the  ground  to  the  east  is  calca- 
reous. The  high  road  to  Lyons  passes  close  to  the  property,  and  the 
demesne  is  crossed  in  various  directions  with  country  roads,  establish- 
inff  an  easy  communication  with  the  neighboring  habitations.  The 
whole  estate  is  divided  into  four  farms,  of  which  two,  containing  about 
six  hundred  acres,  are  in  the  hands  of  M.  Vilmorin  himself,  and  on  them 
he  makes  his  experiments  in  planting. 

The  whole  account  is  so  interesting,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  ex- 
tracting the  whole  of  this  translation. 

Ji  gtgantie  Apple  tree, — In  examining  the  country,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  thickets  scattered  about  here  and  there,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that,  not  many  years  ago,  the  whole  district  was  covered  with 
forests.  One  sort  of  tree  is  seen  here  more  frequently  than  the  others, 
and  that  is  the  sorb-apple,  many  of  which  appear  hundreds  of  years  old. 
One  of  these  trees,  in  a  hedge  not  far  from  M.  Vilmorin's  habitatioo, 
appeared  to  Bosc  not  less  than  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
vears  of  age.  I  am  not  aware  on  what  calculations  Bosc  has  formed 
his  opinion;  but  I  think  that  six  hundred  vears  must  have  been  the  ex- 
tent of  its  existence.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  sorb-apple  tree  in  France; 
its  trunk,  which  is  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  exceedingly  short,  be- 
ing divided,  at  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  into  five  enormous  branch- 
es. The  value  of  this  tree  cannot  be  well  ascertained,  but  smaller  ones, 
whose  trunks  were  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  without  branches,  have  been 
estimated  at  100/.  or  120/.  The  fruit  of  these  trees  is  carefully  gather- 
ed to  make  a  sort  of  cider,  considered  in  the  country  far  superior  to  that 
made  from  common  apples  or  pears.  The  wild  pear  tree,  with  small 
tart  fruit,  is  common  enough  in  this  district;  but  a  variety  of  it,  called 
the  ''sage  pear  tree,"  probably  because  its  leaves  are  white  like  the  sage 
plant,  is  seen  in  as  great  quantities  as  in  Burgundy;  and  makes  delicious 
perry.  It  bears  a  load  of  fruit,  and  is  well  worth  being  introduced  into 
other  districts. 

State  of  Agriculture, — At  the  aspect  of  these  uncultivated  plains, 
which  are  manifestly  so  ill-adapted  for  tillage,  where  a  badly  construct- 
ed plough  just  scratches  the  earth  once  every  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire,  why  trees  are  not  planted  along  the  roads,  to  break 
the  tiresome  monotony  of  barrenness?    M.  Vilmorin  asked  himself  the 
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question  on  takings  possession  of  his  property;  and  since  then  he  has 
been  constantly  engaged  in  efforts,  both  by  his  example  and  his  adrice, 
to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  improve  the  appearance  or  the  country.  He 
had,  at  first,  to  combat  both  a  system  of  blind  routine  and  a  host  of  deep- 
ly rooted  prejudices. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that,  in  the  midst  of  France,  within  fifty  miles 
of  Paris,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  should  have  to  fall  in  with  farmers, 
who,  with  three  or  four  hundred  acres  in  their  possession,  should  refuse 
to  grow  a  single  load  of  fodder,  and  should  purchase  all  the  hay  neces- 
sary for  the  keep  of  their  horses ! — farmers  who  sowed  their  seed  on 
fallows,  still  covered  with  thistles — who  manured  their  wheat  land  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  little  cart-loads  an  acre,  or  often  put  down  no 
manure  at  all  !  Thanks  t(f  M.  Vilmorin,  his  farmers  are  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  such  gross  ignorance  :  but  the  thistles  of  his  neighbours  still 
introduce  themselves,  and  defile  his  ground.  Yet  ten  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  began  his  improvements. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,^>To  turn  to  the  best  advantage  land  which 
was  manifestly  unfit  for  either  tillage  or  grass,  M.  Vilmorin  planted 
seeds  of  various  trees,  in  order  to  judge  which  would  succeed  best,  and 
he  has  already  experienced  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  his  experi- 
ments of  evergreens  in  a  silicious  soil.  The  sylvestre  pine,  and  all  its 
varieties,  the  maritime  pine  and  the  laricio,  grow  there  with  great  luxu- 
riance. The  growth  of  this  last  named  tree  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  ought  to  be  carefully  noted.  The  Pinus  Str6bus  and  the 
other  American  pines,  are  also  there  in  great  numbers.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  colossus  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  after  a  long  and  del- 
icate infancy,  has  at  last  pushed  forth  most  vigorously,  and  promises 
ages  of  prosperity.  M.  Vilmorin's  estate  will  be,  perhaps  after  some 
years,  the  only  spot  in  the  world  where  this  tree  will  be  found  in  any 
considerable  numbers  ;  for  Mount  Lebanon  itself  does  not  possess  more 
than  twenty,  and  few  persons  plant  more  than  two  or  three  in  their 
pleasure-grounds. 

Calcareous  Earth  and  Pine  Trees, — But  if  evergreens  or  resi- 
nous trees  succeed  perfectly  well  in  poor  silicious  ground,  the  very  op- 
posite is  the  case  in  poor  calcareous  land.  The  attempts  of  M.  Vilmo- 
rin on  this  point  have  hitherto  been  exceedingly  discouraging.  He  does 
not,  however,  despair  of  seeing  trees  of  this  description  at  last  succeed 
well  enough  in  calcareous  land,  to  make  a  fair  return  to  the  planter. 
He  founds  his  hopes  on  the  fact,  that  thousands  of  acres  in  Champagnoi 
as  chalky  as  his  own,  are  covered  with  pines  and  evergreens,  and  prom- 
ise at  last,  though  at  some  distance  of  time,  to  recompense  the  farmer 
for  his  time  and  trouble.  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  that  M.  Vilmorin  has 
suffered  dreadful  losses  in  these  experiments,  in  calcareous  land,  fhim 
the  white  worm.  I  may  add,  that  nnr  own  experience  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  calcareous  ground  is  not  fitted  to  the  rapid  growth  of  ever- 
green resim>us  trees.  For  fifty  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  mound  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  called  The  Labyrinth; 
and,  during  these  fifty  years,  I  can  perceive  little  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  evergreens  planted  on  it ;  they  are  in  the  same  state 
and  nearly  the  same  neight.  Now,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
mound  was  formed  of  the  remains  of  old  buildings,  substances  com- 
posed of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  it  will  tend  to  prove  that  cal- 
careous earths  are  not  fit  for  evergreens  ;  and  that  the  resinous  trees 
planted  in  Champagne  must  still  be  waited  for  many  years  until  they 
arrive  at  a  good  growth. 

American  Oaks. — These  trees  have  been  included,  to  some  extent,  in 
the  experiments  of  M.  Vilmorin,  and  he  can  now  declare  that  no  spe- 
cies of  this  tree  will  succeed,  even  in  a  middling  degree,  in  bad  calca- 
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reooB  land  ;  whilst  some  exceed  perfectly,  and  others  tolerably,  in  poor 
sillcions  laod.  He  has  planted  a  great  number  in  land  of  this  descrip- 
tion; and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  wiU  be  most 
gratifying,  particularly  as  similar  experiments,  on  a  vast  scale,  made  on 
a  poor  sandy  soil  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  by  M.  Dandr^, 
have  been  attended  with  nnhoped  for  success.  It  is  probaUe  that,  if  so 
few  American  oaks  are  seen  in  France,  after  so  many  attempts  made  to 
extend  them  during  the  last  century,  the  reason  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  planted  in  earth  which  was  not  suitable  to  them. 

Poplars, — M.  Vilmorin  has  made  many  experiments  relative  to  this 
tree,  and  he  finds  that  the  plantations  which  he  has  made  in  silicious  or 
sandy  ground,  succeed  most  satisfactorily  for  every  description,  where- 
as only  few  succeed  well  in  a  calcareous  soil>  Thus,  the  r&jpuhu  nioea, 
FicH,  of  the  same  age,  is  a  third  or  half  stronger  in  a  silicious  nround 
than  in  a  calcareous  one.  The  poplar  of  Canada,  T^puhu  eanatffiint, 
Li K.,  is  in  the  same  case  ;  whilst  the  Swiss  poplar,  TSmUui  vtr^gintcbia, 
Liic.,  grows  well  in  calcareous  land,  and  astonishingly  well  in  certain 
parts  of  it.  As  to  the  FSpulus  niveau  M.  Vilmorin  does  not  consider 
that,  in  size  or  height,  it  equals  the  white  poplar  of  Holland,  V6pulus 
dlba,  Liir.  This  latter  species  must  always  be  preferred,  when  a  larger 
trunk  and  good  height  are  required,  but  the  other  is  superior  in  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage. 

Elms. — ^I'he  twisted  elm  has  always  been  an  object  of  solicitude  to 
planters,  from  its  being  the  only  wood  fit  for  making  good  stocks  for 
carriage  wheels.  M.  Vilmorin  has  received  several  packets  of  plants 
from  various  parts  of  France,  and  is  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are 
at  least  two  distinct  varieties.  Although  botanists  regard  this  tree  as  a 
variety  of  the  common  elm,  yet  arborists  are  authorized  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  natural  kiod,  since  the  seed  of  the  common  elm  never  produces 
it.  However  this  question  may  be  decided,  the  twisted  elm  grows  per- 
fectly well  in  the  poor  calcareous  ground  of  Les  Barres,  and  Af.  Vilmo- 
rin plants  a  great  number  everr  year.  It  grows  there  more  rapidly 
than  the  common  kind,  and  is  a  far  handsomer  tree  j  the  bark  is  quite 
smooth,  of  a  deep  green,  and  enables  one  to  distinguish  the  variety  at  a 
glance.  When  alM>ut  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  it  may  be  seen  that, 
under  the  bark  along  the  leuffth  of  the  trunk,  there  are  formed  lumps  or 
elevations,  which  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  interlacing  of  the  fibres, 
and  from  these  arises  that  wonderful  resistance  which  the  wood  op- 
poses, when  an  attempt  is  made  to  split  it.  It  is  this  quality  which 
renders  it  so  appropnate  for  the  naves  of  wheels.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this  tree  succeeding  so  well  in  the  calcareous  lands  of 
M.  Vilmorin,  for,  of  all  trees,  elms  are  those  which  grow  best  in  that 
description  of  earth.  Near  Paris,  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  there  are  some 
splendid  elms  along  the  road,  and  the  roots  of  these  are  all  fixed  in  a 
white  calcareous  lK>ttom,  nearly  pure,  covered  with  only  a  few  inches 
of  vegetable  earth.  Yet,  although  these  trees  are  exceedinc^ly  beauti- 
ful, and  have  acquired  a  vast  size  from  age,  they  would  be  still  finer  in 
an  aluminous  soil,  and  here  is  proof  of  the  assertion:  All  the  land  of 
the  plains,  through  which  the  road  from  Paris  to  Meaux  passes,  is  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  but  of  good  q^uality.  The  elms  which  line  the  road 
appear  exceedingly  fine,  as  long  as  no  others  have  been  seen :  but 
when  the  traveller  has  passed  Meaux,  in  taking  the  road  to  Fert^- 
Milon,  he  sees  elms,  no  comparison  more  beautiful,  and  of  a  green  far 
deeper.  The  reason  is,  that  the  earth  is  no  longer  calcareous  ;  it  is 
aluminous,  the  soil  of  all  others  best  suited  to  the  tree.  There  is  this 
difference  between  the  beach  and  the  elm,  that,  though  they  both  grow 
so  well  in  calcareous  ground,  yet  the  beech  is  fondest  of  moisture,  and 
the  elm  of  a  calcareous  soil  exceedingly  dry.    Some  yean  ago,  the  gov- 
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ernment,  desiring  to  affi)rd  pleasure  to  the  iDhabitants  of  Paris,  by  re- 
placing the  dark  and  monotonous  green  of  the  elofis  on  the  Boulevards, 
by  a  variety  of  foliajo^e,  applied  to  the  Society  of  Horticulture  for  a  list 
of  trees,  either  foreign  or  indigenous,  which  might  be  advantageously 
intermingled,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect  to  the  eye.  The  So- 
ciety hastened  to  fulfil  the  duty  demanded  of  them,  and  remitted  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  the  names  of  certain  trees,  with  varied  fo- 
liage. I  regard  it  as  most  fortunate,  that  the  government  changed  their 
intention,  and  did  not  follow  their  first  idea,  for  the  soil  of  Paris  has  be- 
come so  eminently  calcareous,  from  the  constant  additions  it  has  re- 
ceived from  old  buildings  and  repairs  since  it  was  first  erected,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  tree  which  cau  grow  there  satisfactorily,  excepting 
the  elm ;  and  if  a  variety  had  been  then  planted  in  place  of  the  elms, 
nothing  would  now  be  seen  but  dead  or  dying  trees. 

Melima. — On  quitting  Les  Barres,  I  repaired  to  Montargis,  and, 
whilst  waiting  for  the  coach,  which  was  to  take  me  to  Fontainbleau,  I 
inquired  if  there  was  not  some  garden  in  the  vicinity  worth  visiting. 
<'  None,"  I  was  told  ;  so  I  went  towards  some  grirdens,  situated  in 
marshy  grounds,  at  both  sides  of  the  road  to  Paris,  in  which  I  had  per- 
ceived, when  passing  a  few  days  before,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  mel- 
ons, of  which  I  wished  to  learn  the  species  and  the  cultivation.  As  I 
expected,  these  marsh-gardens  were  not  so  well  cultivated  as  those  of 
Paris ;  but  t  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see,  at  this  latitude,  large 
squares  completely  covered  with  melons,  either  ripe  or  nearly  so,  the 
whole  springmg  up  in  the  open  air,  without  dung,  without  a  made  bed, 
without  glass,  or  any  shelter  whatever.  These  gardeners  simply  make 
a  hole  of  some  feet  square,  which  they  fill  with  manure  and  cover  with 
earth.  On  this  they  sow  their  seed  close  to  each  other ;  they  after- 
wards transplant  them  in  fresh  ground,  like  cabbages,  in  a  square  of 
the  garden.  They  only  cultivate  one  kind,  because  it  is  the  only  one, 
the^  told  me,  which  can  accommodate  itself  to  such  simple  cultivation.* 
It  IS  an  oval  melon,  of  middling  size  and  netted.  The  day  on  which 
their  melon  harvest  commences  is  about  the  IStfa  of  September.  The 
finest  sell  for  about  ten  or  twelve  sous  (fivepence  or  sixpence.)  Al- 
though these  marshes  are  inferior  to  those  of  Paris  in  point  of  cultiva- 
tion, yet  the  gardeners  of  Montargis  are  exceedingly  intelligent,  indus- 
trious men.  As  their  gardens  produce  much  more  vegetables  than  is 
required  for  the  town,  they  send  their  wives  eight  or  ten  miles  distance 
to  sell  the  produce.  In  course  of  time  they  purchase  land,  and  become 
small  proprietors,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  land  round  Montargis,  formerly 
so  barren,  is  now  in  such  good  cultivation. 

Food  for  Cattle, — From  Les  Barres  to  Nemours,  I  saw  the  boys  and 
the  girls  of  the  neighboring  villages,  perched  up  in  the  trees,  pell-mell, 
which  lined  the  road.  These  were  elms,  and  the  business  of  the  young 
population  above,  was  not  only  to  gather  the  leaves,  but  to  break  down 
the  young  branches,  in  order  to  take  them  away  as  food  for  cows. 
Manv  trees  had  not  a  single  leaf  but  at  the  extremity,  where  the  hand 
could  not  reach.  I  was  astonished  at  this  license,  and  t  spoke  of  it  to 
an  intelligent  farmer  whom  I  afterwards  met,  and  he  informed  me  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  that  the  leaves  and  young  branches 
were  a  great  resource  in  feeding  cattle.  This  explanation  reminded  me 
that  I  had  seen,  on  several  properties,  elms  cultivated  with  a  bull-head, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  a  servant  to  take  ofifthe  leaves  by 
means  of  a  short  ladder.  In  such  cases  I  make  no  objection,  for  a  pro- 
prietor can  do  what  he  pleases  on  his  own  property,  but  that  the  gov- 

*  A  clever  borticnitariet  has  since  told  me,  that  the  melon  which  aucccedi  best  with  a 
very  simple  colttTation,  is  the  sugar  mebn,  with  white  flesh,  murin  d  chair  blanche* 
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ernment  should  permit  the  custom  of  pulling  off  the  leaves,  and  break 
ing  the  branches  of  public  trees,  and  that  no  obstacle  should  be  inter* 
posed  to  prevent  such  disfigurement,  is  what  I  cannot  conceive. 

Gardens  of  Fontainbleau, — For  sixteen  years  I  had  not  seen  Fon- 
tainbleau.  I  found  there  old  friends,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest 
kindness.  I  mention  particularly  M.  Souchet,  who  replaced  me  in  the 
care  of  the  English  garden*  of  the  palace,  when  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Royal  Nurseries  of  Versailles  ;  and  M.  Brassin,  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  Park  and  the  Royal  Vinery,  which  furnishes  the  finest  grapes 
that  appear  at  Paris.  It  may  easily  lie  imagined  how  delighted  i  was 
to  re-visit  the  English  (garden  of  the  palace,  which  had  passed  into  my 
hands,  almost  on  leavmg  the  hands  of  M.  Hurtaut,  who  had  lard  it 
down.  With  what  interest  I  sought  for  those  trees  which  I  had  planted 
myself  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  before  !  As  I  expected,  the  general 
plan  was  preserved  in  the  same  form  as  when  I  left  it ;  but  the  grace 
of  infancy,  the  freshness  of  youth,  had  disappeared,  to  give  place  to  a 
physiognomy  more  decided  and  more  powerful.  The  huge  squares  of 
plantations,  which,  in  my  time,  looked  gay  and  light,  had  "become  vast 
forests,  through  which  but  little  light  could  penetrate.  The  large  pieces 
of  grass  had  become  narrowed  by  the  branches  of  trees  spreading  out 
on  all  sides,  and  the  whole  look  was  different.  How  sixteen  years 
increases  the  growth  of  a  tree  !  How  mistaken  are  they  who  give,  as  an 
excuse  for  not  planting,  thac  the  enjoyment  is  too  long  to  wait  for  ! 
The  enjoyment  comes  more  quickly  than  they  think.  The  land  of 
Fontainbleau  is  exceedingly  silicious,  tolerable  in  some  parts,  and  ab- 
soluteljT  bad  in  others.  It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since  the  garden 
was  laid  down,  and  if  all  the  wood  which  has  been  already  taken  was 
added  to  that  now  standing  in  it  at  present,  the  proceeds  in  money 
would  certainly  be  greater  than  could,  by  anv  process  of  cultivation,  be 
drawn  from  the  same  land  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Dahlioi. — For  a  very  long  time  M.  Souchet  has  been  celebrated  for 
his  beautiful  dahlias.  His  collection  certainly  appeared  to  me  a  fine 
one  ;  but,  without  meaning  any  offence  to  my  good  friend,  I  must  de- 
clare that  I  have  seen  finer  ones.  Amongst  many  varieties  of  phlox, 
obtained  from  seed  by  this  excellent  horticulturist,  I  remarked  one  ad- 
mirable for  its  large  scarlet  flowers.  I  was  favored  by  M.  Souchet 
yrith  a  plant,  in  order  to  multiply  it,  and  distribute  it  amongst  the  nur- 
serymen. A  seedling  of  the  Sahiaftdgefu  also  has  furnish^  a  variety 
with  far  larger  flowers,  and  more  brilliant  than  those  of  the  original,  and 
which  will  take  its  place  in  the  trade. 

Grapet.'-M,  Brassin  has  under  his  care  two  objects  of  a  very  dif> 
ferent  nature — the  grand  park  in  the  style  of  Le  Notre — and  the  Royal 
Vinery ;  I  intend  speaking  of  the  latter  object  alone.  This  vinery,  the 
origin  of  which  is  taken  back  as  far  as  Francis  the  First's  time,  is,  with- 
out dispute,  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  a  wall  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  I^gth,  running  from  east  to  west,  about  ten  feet 
hi^h  for  three-fourths  of  its  length,  and  eighteen  to  twenty  in  the  rest. 
It  IS  covered  on  the  south  side  with  a  kind  of  grape  called  ChaiseUu,  the 
fruit  of  which  acquires,  at  Fontainbleau  and  at  Thomery,  quality  and 
beauty  which  do  not  distinguish  it  elsewhere.  It  is  useless  to  say,  that, 
since  its  origin,  the  wall  has  been  many  times  repaired  and  rebuilt,  and 
that  the  vine  has  been  frequently  replanted;  but  that  which  is  little  known, 
and  little  practised  in  any  other  place,  except  Fontainbleau  and  Thom- 
ery, is  the  clearing  of  the  vine,  or  the  replacing  of  the  vines  of 

*  The  name  generally  given  to  the  ornamental  groands  and  ihmbbei'iet  of  a  g«Dtlt> 
fluui*!  boose  in  Franoe. 
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which  the  grapes  appear  degenerated  or  inferior,  by  others  whose  fruit 
is  of  the  finest  <juality.  It  is  by  this  prnctice  that  the  Rov&l  Vinery  pre- 
serves its  superiority  over  all  others  in  the  kingdoin.  There  exists,  at 
present,  but  one  plant  of  all  those  which  M.  Brassin  foun4  there  seven- 
teen years  ago;  and  man^  of  those  which  he  hassince  planted,  have  been 
replaced  by  others  considered  of  better  quality.  The  present  appear- 
ance of  the  Royal  Vinery  is  really  beautiful. 

M.  Brassin  communicated  to  me  the  two  following  facts,  which  I  think 
worth  publishing  for  the  sake  of  horticulture.  He  had  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  following  the  custom,  adopted  every  where,  of  enriching 
the  earth  of  his  grapery  with  dung,  and  he  at  last  is  able  to  prove  that 
this  application  impairs  the  quality  of  the  grape.  At  present,  ne  applies 
no  more  such  manure;  he  gets  together  the  cleansing  of  ditches,  grass- 
turf,  sweeping  of  roads,  and  filth,  and  mixes  them  well  together.  He 
sufifers  the  mass,  thus  prepared,  to  ri)>en  for  two  years,  and  makes  use 
of  it  in  place  of  dung.  This  confirms  what  has  already  been  ascertained, 
and  what  the  best  authors  have  recommended;  but  the  second  communi- 
cation is  altogether  novel,  and  I  am  goin^  to  arrive  at  it  by  a  transition  as 
natural  as  possible.  When  the  matunty  of  the  grapes  is  at  hand,  or 
when,  in  backward  seasons,  fears  are  entertained  that  the  ripening  will 
not  be  easy,  it  is  usual  for  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  even  gardeners, 
to  cut  and  pull  off  all  the  leaves  which  are  before  the  fruit,in  order,  as  they 
allege,  that  the  sun  may  shine  fully  upon  it,  and  ripen  it  speedily:  and  al- 
though experience  proves,  that  the  more  the  leaves  are  reroovea  the  less 
the  fruit  npens,  custom  always  causes  the  leaves  to  be  taken  off  in  abun- 
dance, at  tne  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  grape,  which  then  wastes 
away  and  gets  wrinkled  in  place  of  becoming  ripe.  M.  Brassin  acts  al- 
together differently  with  his.  He  knows  that  the  leaves  cannot  be  re- 
moved in  a  great  number  with  impunity,  from  around  the  grapes,  and 
he  is  therefore  exceedingly  cautious,  and  refrains  from  removing  any  of 
the  leaves  in  front  of  the  fruit.  Those  which  he  takes  away  are  those 
behind,  lying  between  the  grapes  and  the  wall,  in  order  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  being  reflected  by  the  wall,  may  strike  the  |;rape8  from  behind, 
and  produce  the  effect  desired,  i  have  had  experience  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  proceeding;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  practice  of 
it,  whilst  1  condemn  the  old  custom  of  taking  away  the  leaves  in  front. 
One  ought  to  possessi  some  notions  of  vegetable  physiology,  in  order  to 
take  away  leaves  properly,  otherwise  the  fruit  is  sure  to  suffer. 

Orange-treet, — M.  Faucheux,  nurseryman  at  Fontainbleau,  rears 
oranffe  trees  in  great  numbers.  Of  two  grafU,  or  modification  of  grafts, 
which  he  uses  for  multiplying  them  rapidly,  one  appeared  to  me  so  ex- 
cellent in  its  results,  that  I  think  it  worthy  of  being  made  known.  Get 
a  young  citron  tree  of  one  or  two  years'  growth — it  must  be  put  in  sap 
by  the  means  generally  practised,  if  it  is  not  so  already.  When  the  buds 
begin  to  get  along,  the  head  of  the  plant  is  cut  off  above  three  or  four 
of  the  best  buds;  a  slit  is  then  made  with  the  grafting  knife,  between 
the  stem  and  the  second  or  third  bud  in  descending,  so  that  the  bud  and 
its  leaf  should  terminate  the  lip.  A  branch  of  an  orange  tree  is  then 
taken,  of  a  diameter  a  little  less  than  the  stock;  it  is  sharpened  with  a 
sloping  cut,  and  is  then  introduced  into  the  stock  in  the  usu^l  manner, 
ana  tied  on  with  a  woollen  string.  The  plant  is  then  placed  under  a 
class  frame,  as  a  graft  <i  la  FontoUey  and  the  same  care  is  bestowed  on 
It.  When  the  union  is  certain,  and  the  bud  pushes  forth,  the  stock  is 
cut  above  the  grafl,  and  in  a  short  time  the  marks  of  the  wound  disap- 
pear altogether.  The  superiority  of  the  Faucheux  grafl  over  the  Pon- 
toise  or  English  grafl,  is  that  it  allows  one  to  arrange  the  leaves  and  the 
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e^es  of  the  stock  above  the  fruit  of  the  gnft,  which  attracts  the  sap 
iieeessarjr  for  facilitating  the  unioo.*  . 

Orafling  of  Pine'tree9 — In  comine  to  Fontainbleao,  I  not  only  want- 
ed to  see  my  old  friends  and  the  gardens,  but  I  was  anxious  to  judge 
what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  forest  by  the  plantation  of  resinous 
OTergreens,  and  to  view  the  grafb,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  the  laricio  pine, 
executed  on  the  sylvestris  pinos,  commenced  bv  BL  Larminat,  the  Con- 
B^rvator  of  the  Forest,  and  continued  by  M.  Boia-d'Hiver,  his  succes- 
sor. It  was  in  18^  that  M.  Larminat  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  exe- 
cuting the  grafting  of  the  trees  on  a  great  scale,  by  means  of  the  her* 
baceous  graft,  or  Tshudy's,  its  inventor,  or  at  least  he  who  brought  it 
into  use,  for  this  graft  was  already  known  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ac- 
cording to  Francis  of  Neufchatel.  The  first  sowing  was  a  mixture  of 
the  pinus  sylvestris,  and  the  maritime  pine  on  the  r^k  of  Avon,  which 
is  nearest  the  palace.  When  the  success  of  this  experiment  had  been 
tried,  many  others  were  made,  sometimes  separately,  and  at  others  mix- 
ed together.  The  sowing  is  generally  made  by  scattering  the  seed,t 
though  nurseries  are  also  establishea  from  which  they  can  plant  out. 
Some  American  pines  are  seen  there,  but  it  is  rather  as  an  object  of 
experiment,  than  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  them.  According  to  the 
plan  now  pursued,  the  poetic  and  romantic  situations  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainbleau  will  disappear  under  the  dark  and  enduring  masses  of  ver- 
dure which  are  springmg  up  in  every  direction.  Its  rocks,  which  con- 
tain in  their  interior  such  crystals  as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  will  soon  disappear  under  the  layer  of  vegetable  earth, 
constantly  produced  by  the  fall  and  decomposition  of  the  leaves  of  the 

{nne,  which  has  already  nearly  concealed  them  by  its  dark  and  silent  fo- 
iage.    This  is  no  hyperbolical  picture.    It  is  the  simple,  alow,  gradual, 
but  certain  course  of  nature. 


Art.  III.    Dome9Hc  Notice*. 

Effeeti  of  the  late  warm  and  drv  weather.-^The  great  dryness  and 
heat  of  the  last  two  months,  have  changed  my  garden  to  an  Arabian  des- 
ert. It  lays  very  high,  and  is  much  exposed  on  all  sides,  to  the  heat 
and  wind.  The  dahlias  have  suffered,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  care 
I  could  possibly  give  them,  very  much  from  insects  and  the  heat.  I 
have  had  no  flowers  yet,  and  despair  of  having  a  good  show  of  blooms 
this  season.  The  garden  being  nearly  devoid  of  flowers,  and  the  grass 
fruit  entirelv  up,  the  appearance  is  melancholy  to  the  greatest  degree. 
-^Yours,  J.  fV.  Faulseny  Brooklyn,  N.  J.,  Sept.  Ut,  1838. 

•  This  graft,  nckoowledged  to  be  the  best,  the  easiest,  and  the  most  certain,  is  known 
in  some  establishments  under  the  name  of  the  triangular  gi-afl.  It  is  excellent  for  the 
camellia,  rhododendron,  cletbra,  and  alanca. 

t  At  first  the  ground  was  cleared  and  prepared  before  they  planted  the  pines;  this  me- 
thod cost  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty-fire  fnmcs  (51,)  an  acre,  and  about  half  was  foond  to 
fail.  Afterwards  M.  LMnninat  thought  of  a  means  of  getting  the  seed  sown  for  nothing 
in  unencumfaerDd  places,  and  for  a  trifle  in  more  diflkolt  spots.  The  plan  was  this:  the 
seed  is  finng  on  tlie  heath,  and  the  poor  of  Fontainbleau  are  then  permitted  to  take  away 
the  heath,  oA  condition  that  they  tear  it  up  by  the  roots* 
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Mr.  Perry^s  new  hot^house,  and greefirhowe, — I  have,  ia  another  place, 
stated  to  you,  that  Mr.  Perry  was  about  erecting  two  new  houses.  Both 
will  be  eighty  feet  long:  a  hot-bouse  forty  feet  long,and  eighteen  feet  wide, 
at  the  back  eighteen  teet  high,  and  nine  feet  high  in  front,  and  a  green- 
house of  the  same  dimensions.  The  building  will  consist  of  massive 
brick  work.  It  will  have  half  a  span  roof,  and  will  contain  about  six 
thousand  lights  of  glass.  In  front  will  be  double  glass  windows,  and  no 
shutters.  The  houses  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  [of  the  gar- 
den,] and  underneath  the  green-house  will  be  a  deep  cellar,  forty-six 
feet  long,  for  the  furnaces,  coals  and  a  cistern.  Each  house  will  be 
heated  by  itself,  by  the  furnaces  opposite  to  each  other,  with  hot  water. 
In  the  hot-house  will  be  a  large  tan  [or  bark]  bed,  for  large  and  fruit- 
bearing  plants,  as  the  C&rica  Papi^ya,  Mangifera  Indica,  Cresc^ntia  Cu- 
jiUe,  Mammia,  Mtua  sapi^ntum,  &c. — Id. 

Lantdna  Siloton. — ^This  beautiful  plant,  which  we  noticed  in  a  late 
number,  and  copied  some  remarks  respecting  its  treatment,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  m  the  garden.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  we  turn- 
ed out  into  the  border  a  small  plant,  which  has  now  opened  at  least  fifty 
of  its  elegant  purple  clusters  of  blooms:  it  has  spread  over  the  ground  to 
the  distance  of  two  foot  or  more,  and  is  always  laden  with  flowers.  Stand- 
ing close  by  the  side  of  Ferb^na  ehameedrifdlia,  it  forms  a  pretty  con- 
trast, and  sets  off  the  brilliancy  of  that  species.  Exclusive  of  its  value  in 
the  hot-house,  it  is  a  border  plant  of  great  beauty,  and  should  be  found 
in  every  garden. — Ed, 

ChreuM  triana^iMris. — A  small  plant  of  this  magnificent  species,  in 
the  collection  of  J.  W.  Boot,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  lately  produced  a  flower, 
which  measured  fourteen  inches  in  length  from  the  base  of  the  tube, 
and  seven  inches  in  diameter  between  the  tips  of  the  petals.  The  flow- 
er remained  expanded  from  sunset,  at  which  time  it  opened,  until  about 
twelve  o'clock  m  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  This  species  has  never 
flowered  but  once  or  twice  before  in  this  country. — Id. 

Mr.  Hoggi  nurseryman,  of  New  York,  sailed  for  London,  in  August. 
We  understand  it  is  his  intention  to  bring  out  a  great  quantity  of  new 
and  rare  plants.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  visited  London  for 
this  purpose.  If  some  of  our  enterprising  nurserymen  and  florists  were 
to  either  go  themselves,  or  send  a  competent  person,  every  year,  to  se- 
lect and  bring  out  all  the  new  plants,  we  believe  it  would  be  to  them  a 
source  of  great  profit.  There  are  many  plants  which  cannot  be  brought 
out  alive,  unless  under  the  care  and  attention  of  some  experienced  per- 
son during  the  voyage. — Id. 

Early  Quince$. — The  first  quinces  in  Faneuil  Hall  market,  this  sea- 
son, were  produced  in  the  garden  of  Henry  J.  Finn,  Esq.,  of  Newport, 
R.I.  These  were  picked  as  early  as  the  18th  of  September.  Four 
trees  yielded  teven  bushels.  Mr.  Finn  devotes  much  time  to  his  gar- 
den during  the  summer  season,  at  which  period  only,  he  is  enabled  to  be 
there^  and  raises  an  abundance  of  fine  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers, 
with  which  the  garden  is  well  stocked,  including  among  the  latter,  a  fine 
collection  of  choice  dahlias.  Indeed,  his  residence  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
in  that  ancient  place. — Id. 

Horticulture  in  Nantucket, — Perhaps  few  of  our  horticultural  friends 
are  aware  of  the  progress  of  gardening  in  this  *'  sea-girt"  isle,  a  san- 
dy waste,  as  it  is  of\en  incorrectly  termed.  The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  a  frientl  will  show  to  what  extent  the  culture  of  the  grape 
has  already  arrived.  '*  I  started  my  grapes  the  last  of  February,  and 
now  have  (July  30th)  a  very  fine  show  of  black  Uamburghs;  some  of 
the  bunches,  I  think,  will  weigh  four  pounds.  I  have  also  a  house, 
rough  built,  in  which  is  over  seventy  vines,  of  various  kinds,  mostly  two 
years  from  the  cuttings,  over  fifly  of  which  are  now  bearing,  and  wiU 
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produce  orer  fire  hoodredjclostera.  Oo  the  hack  waO  are  peach  trees, 
mostly  in  beario^:  this  house  has  no  artificial  heat." — Yamn,  .V.,  Juiw 
90,  1838. 


Akt.  IY.    Ma$9aehus€tU  HariieMUurai  Soeieiy. 

Saturday,  September  Ut,  18S8. — Exhibited,  Flowers:  From  Hot- 
ey  &  Co.,  a  fine  specimen  of  Buist's,  Mrs.  Rushton,  dahlia.  From  S. 
Walker,  dahliHS,  viz:  Jackson's  Rival  yellow.  King  of  dahlias,  Dennisii, 
Duchess  of  Buccieugh,  Perfection,  Lady  Ann;  also,  Tigridia  coiichifl6- 
ra,  convolvuluses,  &c.,  and  bouquets.  Large  bouquets,  including  dahlias, 
from  Dr.  Howard.  Bouquets  from  J.  Hovey,  Messrs.  Winship,  Hovey 
&  Co.,  and  Wm.  E.  Carter. 

Fruits:  White  Chasselas,  and  black  Hamburgh  .'grapes,  from  J.Tidd. 
Plums  from  S.  Pond,  viz:  green  gage,  Washington,  Corse's  Field  Mar- 
aball,  Bingham,  Smith's  Orleans,  and  white  gaiire.  From  S.  Walker, 
white  gage,  and  Bolmar's  Washington  plums.  iRiver  apples  and  native 
pears,  Trom  J.  Gardner,  Dorchester.  Julienne  pears,  (exceedingly  large) 
from  J.  De  Wolf,  Brighton.  Bolmar  Washington,  (superb)  and  white 
gage  plums,  from  S.  R.  Johnson.  From  Dr.  Howard,  red  bergamot,  and 
Catherine  fiears,  and  Miller  Burgundy,  white  Chasselas,  and  black  Ham- 
burgh gra{)es.  Persian,  Minorca,  and  cantaloupe  melons,  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society;  (these  were  very  fine.)  From  J.  Wiggin,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  apples,  the  name  unknown.  Summer  pippin  apples,  from 
J.  B.  Barstow,  Hanover.  Apples  from  Manchester,  Virginia.  From 
R.  Manning,  summer  Franc  Real,  Dearborn's  seedling,  red  Ju|ieating, 
Hazel  or  Hessel  pears;  and  nonsuch,  (English,)  white  Astracan,  and 
Potnam's  Harvey  apples;  also,  Dana,  red  Canada,  and  B^field  plums. 

Vegetables:  Tomatoes,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren.  Jrom  Hon.  J. 
Lowell,  Cuba  tomatoes,  a  new  variety,  and  unknown  here.  With  the 
specimens,  Mr.  Lowell  communicated  the  following  note: — 

I  send  you  the  tomato  of  Cuba,  which  are  mucn  preferred  by  the 
Spaniards,  to  those  we  raise.  Indeed,  for  a  preserve  for  the  dessert,  they 
are  much  more  beautiful.  I  was  fearful  they  would  not  rifien  in  our 
climate;  but  1  found  they  were  eight  days  earlier  than  our  own,  raised 
near  them  in  the  open  ground.     They  are  abundant  bearers. 

Distributed — Cuba  tomatoes,  for  seed,  from  the  Hon.  J.  Lowell. 

September  8<A. — Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  Dr.  Howard,  dahlias, 
viz:  Cedo  Nulli,  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Prince  George  of  Cumberland, 
Dennissii,  and  Smith's  purple;  also  a  fine  bouquet  and  asters.  From 
S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz:  Dennissii,  Desdemona,  Perfection,  Rival  Yel- 
low, Cleopatra,  and  Calypso;  also,  asters,  pansies,  and  fine  bouquets. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias,  as  follows: — Juliet,  Middlesex  Rival, 
Brown's  Beauty,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  and  Mrs.  Rushton;  also,  bou- 
ouets.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Fowler's  Queen  Victoria  dahlia.  Bouquets 
from  T.  Mason,  Messrs.  Winship,  and  W.  Renrick. 

Fruit:  From  R.  Manning,  Passans  de  Portugal,  Hooper's  Bilboa, 
Chair  k  dame.  Vailed  Franche,  Julienne,  Summer  rose  (of  Coxe,)  and 
sweet  pears  (from  France;)  also,  red  and  green  sweet  apples,  and  red 
apricot,  and  Uuling's  superb  plums.    Seedling  plums  from  T.  Mason; 
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these  were  small,  but  a  tolerably  good  fruit.  From  William  T.  Ens- 
tis,  Brighton,  fine  Grosse  mi^nonne  peaches.  Ninety  kinds  of  seedling 
peaches,  taken  from  ninety  different  trees,  from  Otis  Pettee,  Newton. 
Specimens  of  the  beurr^  d'amalis  pear,  from  M.  P.  Wilder.  Fine  large 
rareripe  peaches  and  French  apples,  from  Mrs.  T.  Bigelow,  Medford. 
From  the  President  of  the  Society,  Julienne,  Dearborn's  seedlinc^,  and 
Gushing  pears.  Pears  unnamed,  from  S.  Phipps,  Roxbury.  Prince's 
Harvest  apples,  from  £.  Sparhawk,  Brighton.  Peaches  and  black 
Hamburgh  grapes,  from  B.  D.  Whitney,  £sq.,  Cambridge.  From  Dr. 
Howard,  red  Bergamot  and  red  Catherine  pears;  also,  black  Hamburgh, 
white  Chasselas,  and  Miller  Burgundy  grapes.  Hawthorndean  ap- 
ples, from  S.  Davis,  Newton.  Two  large  clusters  of  black  Hamburgh 
grapes,  from  O.  Johnson,  Lynn.  Early  sweet  bow  apples,  from  J.  A, 
Kenrick.  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  A.  Mitchell,  Nantucket. 
Early  sweet  bow  apples,  and  Roi  de  Wurtemburgh,  and  old  Catherine 
pears,  from  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem.  Black  Hamburgh  and  white  Chasselas 
grapes,  from  J.  Tidd.  Native  grapes,  from  Mr.  Davis,  Newton.  From 
S.  U.  Johnson,  white  gage,  greengage,  and  Bolmar  Washington  plums, 
(all  fine.) 

Sept.  Ibth. — Exhibited,  Flowers:  From  S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz: 
Jackson's  Rival  Yellow,  Urania,  ?  Glory,   Desdemona,  Lord  Liver* 

Sool,  Belladonna,  King  of  dahlias.  Calypso,  Dennisii,  Napoleon  and 
Irs.  Broadwood;  also,  fine  bouquets.  From  William  E.  Carter,  the 
following  dahlias: — Beauty  of  Camberwell,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Harding's 
Bride,  Auj<usta,  Dennis's  Beautv,  Calypso,  Globe,  Roke's  dwarf  scar- 
let, &c.  From  Dr.  Howard,  dahlias,  viz:  Desdemona,  Lady  Ford- 
wich,  picta  formosissima,  Dennisii,  Augusta,  Cedo  Nulli,  Ophelia, 
Beauty  of  Cambridge,  alba  purpurata,  Uoyal  William,  and  Prince 
George  of  Cumberland,  &.c.;  also,  large  bouquets  of  dahlias,  asters, 
8cc.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Brown's  Quilled  Perfection,  dahlia,  and  a 
bouquet.  Large  double  sun-flower,  from  S.  Phipps.  Bouquets  from 
T.  Mason,  Hovey  &Co.,  Messrs.  Winship,  and  J.  Hovey. 

Fruits:  From  Hon.  J.  Lowell,  beurr^  Spence,  beurr^  Crappaud  and 
bergamotte  Paysans  pears,  accompanied  with  a  note,  which  will  be 
found  in  another  page.  From  S.  Downer,  Dix,  Cushing,  Urbaniste, 
and  Roi  de  Wurtemburgh  pears;  also,  Miller's  Burgundy  grapes,  (open 
air  cultivation,)  and  Porter  apples.  From  the  President  of  the  Socie- 
ty, Duchess  d'Angouleme  and  Julienne  pears,  and  summer  pearmain 
apples,  and  seedling  peaches.  Beauty  of  Brussels  pears,  from  John 
Richardson.  Andrews,  Julienne,  Fulton  and  beurr^  Diel  pears,  from 
S.  Sweetser.  Red  rareripe  and  new  Royal  George  peaches,  from  S. 
Phipps.  Isabella,  sweetwater,  ^open  air,)  and  Miller  Burgundy  grapes, 
early  violet  nectarines,  and  Maiden's  Blush  apples,  from  Dr.  Howard. 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears,  from  Mrs.  T.  Bigelow.  Bon  Chretien 
pears,  from  Dr.  Harris.  Spice  sweeting  apples,  from  J.  De  Wolf. 
American  Nonpareil  apples,  (so  called,  but  not  true,)  from  J.  Warren, 
Weston.  From  T.  Mason,  Elruge,  Btomfield,  Brugnon  nectarines. 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears,  from  D.  Parks.  From  S.  Pond,  white 
gage,  Duane's  purple.  Smith's  Orleans,    and  Corse's  Field  Marshal 

Slums,    Small  plums,  raised  from  seeds  brought  from  beyond  the  Rocky 
fountains,  from  Messrs.  Winship.    White  sweetwater  grapes,  from 
Mrs.  Sarah  Jones. 

The  Ninth  Jinnual  Fe$tival  of  the  Society  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  the  19th,  20th  and  31st  of^September,  at  the 
Society's  room.  The  arrangements  were  nearly  the  same  as  last  sea- 
son, and  the  whole  was  got  up  under  the  superintendence  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  of  decoration,  of  which  Mr.  Walker  was  chaurmaD,  and 
which  duty  he  performed  with  great  credit  to  bimMlf. 
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The  plants  which  decorated  the  room  were  many  of  them  the  same 
which  tast  year,  and  for  several  previous  seasons,  had  graced  the  Soci- 
ety's annual  exhibitions,  and  consisted  of  fine  si>ecimens  of  plan ts,  some 
of  which  we  shall  more  particularly  mention  in  the  course  of  oar  re- 
marks. The  flowers  were  very  profuse,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dahlias,  in  the  blooming  of  which,  the  present  season,  there  has  been  a 
complete  failure  throughout  the  country,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  and  not  one  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  blooms  were  dis- 
played; indeed,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  from  the  number  exhibited  by 
any  contributor,  twentjr  first-rate  blooms  could  have  been  selected.  Not- 
withstanding the  full  display  of  flowers  and  pot  plants,  this  falling  off 
in  the  display  of  dahlias  was  quickly  perceptible,  even  to  those  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  flowers.  In  the  fruit,  however,  all  amends 
were  made  up.  We  never  before  feasted  our  eyes  upon  such  a  rich  and 
numerous  variety  of  fine  kinds.  The  season  has  been  dry,  but  that  it  has 
been  bountiful  no  better  evidence  could  have  been  adduced,  than  a  view 
of  the  load  under  which  the  tables  literally  groaned.  Pears  in  numberless 
varieties;  peaches  of  blushing  hue;  grapes  in  profuse  clusters;  applesdis- 
puting  in  their  delicacy,  the  bloom  upon  the  maiden's  cheek;  plums  in 
*' golden  drops,"  and  melons  diffusing  their  spicy  odor, — all  contributed 
to  enhance  tne  richness  of  the  whole.  Even  the  votaries  of  Ceres  were 
more  numerous  than  heretofore,  in  offering  up  at  her  shrine  the  produc- 
tions of  their  summer's  labor  and  care.  One  huge,  though  handsomely 
formed,  squash  there  was,  which  might  have  almost  literally  been 
transformed  into  a  coach,  large  enough  for  any  fine  lady,  had  there  been 
a  fairy  near,  with  her  magic  wand,  to  have  given  the  command.  This 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  we  are  glad  to  perceive, 
and  the  display  of  such  fine  specimens  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly 
gratifying  to  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  production  of  superior  varie- 
ties. 

Gonsiderinff  the  scarcity  of  flowers,  particularly  dahlias,  the  exhibition 
was  very  wellgot  up,  and  went  off  even  better  than  we  ourselves  had 
anticipated.  The  weather  was  fine  until  the  aflemoon  of  the  third  day, 
when  there  was  a  light  rain,  and  the  rooms  were  well  attended  both  day 
and  evening,  with  a  seleci  and  fashionable  company.  One  thing  we  much 
regretted;  and  this  was,  that  no  address  was  delivered  before  the  Socie- 
ty, as  customary.  We  had  supposed  that  an  orator  had  been  selected, 
and  felt  much  disappointment  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  31st,  the  committee  of  arrangements  psr- 
took  of  a  dmner  at  Concert  Hall.  The  occasion  was  one  of  friendly 
greeting  and  cheerful  intercourse.  Much  zeal  was  manifested,  in  the  sen- 
timents called  forth,  in  the  cause  of  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

In  reporting  the  great  number  of  plants  exhibited,  we  may  omit  some 
of  the  contributions:  this  we  have  endeavored  to  avoid;  but  from  the 
crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  when  we  had  the  chance  of  taking  our  notes, 
and  from  the  arrangement  of  the  plants,  necessarily  hiding  many  of  the 
labels,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  missed  some  things  deservini;  of 
notice.  The  more  showy  of  the  plants  were  the  GhamieVops  hi^milis, 
and  Alpinia  ni^tans,  of  Mr.  Cushing:  the  sago  palm  of  Mr.  Lemist: 
the  Ag^ve  americ^na  var.  variegkta,  of  Messrs.  Winship:  the  acacias 
of  Mr.  Wilder,  and  particularly  his  magnificent  Stanhdpea  qaadrie6r- 
nis:  the  Pandi^nus  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and  various  specimens  from  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden.  Alpinia  nutans,  had  a  beautiful  raceme  of  flowers  expan- 
ded; and  we  believe  the  plant  has  rarely  flowered  in  this  country.  i¥e 
commence  with  the  plants  and  flowers. 

Flowers:  From  the  Hon.  J.  Lowell, Pim(/<Nitw  spiralis,  Engdnta  aas- 
triJis,  «Aspl^iura  sp.,  Begbnia  sp.,  and  several  other  plants.  From  T. 
Mason,  £rica  bl&nda  ?,  «9ciu^ia  arm^ta,  Flumbiigo  cap^oais^  i?hodod^n- 
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droD  h^briduniy  fine  stocks  and  bouquets  of  flowers;  also,  Ferb^na 
Tweedie^a,  asters,  marigolds,  coxcombs,  &,c.  From  A.  Bowditch, 
Boston,  myrtle-leaved  orange,  fuchsias,  A116ysia  eitriod6ra,  orange  trees, 
myrtles,  &c.  &c.  From  J.  C.  Gray,  £sq.,  fine  large  coxcombs  in  pots. 
From  J.  Rundle,  a  large  apple  tree  in  a  pot,  with  fruit.  From  J.  P. 
Gushing,  Esq.,  Chamserops  hi]^milis,  Jambbsa  vulgiiris,  £rica  persoli^- 
tn?,  Trevirknff  coccinea,  Astrapse^a  WalHchtt,  Amarylltt  Belladdnna^ 
Calkthea  zebrina,  Alpinia  niltans,  Phce^nix  Jactyllfera,  and  other  plants; 
also,  a  fine  cut  specimen  of  Crinum  amdbile,  which  perfumed  that  part 
of  the  room  where  it  was  placed,  with  its  odor.  From  Mr.  Meller,  or- 
ange trees,  bouquets,  asters,  marigolds,  pinks,  phloxps,  &c.  &,c.  From 
J.  Lemist,  £sq.,  myrtle-leaved  oranges,  Cycas  revoli]kta,  Dex  .^quifdli- 
um,  Hdya  carndsa,  iCrica  c6Iorans,  and  many  other  plants.  From  J. 
Hovey,  a  yellow  tea  rose,  Passifldra  racem6sa  caerOlea,  and  bouquets. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Stanh6pea  nuadric6rnis  ^with  seven  flowers,) 
Erythrina  Crista-g41li,  Amaryllu  Belladdnna,  Ardisia  colorkta,  Arauei^ 
ria  exc^lsa,  Mann^ttia  cordkta,  variegatod  holly,  fig  tree,  orange  trees, 
and  fine  acacias  of  several  kinds;  also,  a  fine  display  of  tender  roses, 
Ferb^na  Tweedie^Tia,  asters  and  dahlias,  viz:  Suflblk  Hero,  Elphin- 
Btone's  Diana  and  Zeno,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  Dennis's  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Angelina,  Clio,  Quilled  Perfection,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Granta,  &c. 
From  Messrs.  Winship,  Fuchsia  gricilis,  Psoriilea  aphylJa,  Agkve  amer- 
ickna  var.  variegkta,  Eugenia  austrklis,  St^v«a  serrkta,  myrtle-leaved 
oranffe,  stocks  in  pots,  and  bouquets.  From  O.  Johnson,  Lynn,  dahlias, 
viz:  Angelina,  Rose  d'Amour  and  Vicountess  Beresford.  From  S.  Sweet- 
ser,  phloxes,  balsams,  roses,  asters,  and  cut.flowers  of  Cdreus  Acker- 
m&nn.     Bouquets  from  Wm.  Kenrick. 

From  the  Botanic  Garden,  by  Wm.  E.  Carter,  j^Moe  ensifolia,  Stre- 
Iftzia  regince,  Latirua  exaltkta,  Tlex  crassifdlia,  ^^ckcia  declpiens,  Jkfyr- 
tus  mucron^ta,  Hkkea  sp.,  Binksta  sp.,  Magn6lfa  grandifldra,  La^nis 
Indica,  Beauf6rtia  decusskta,  camellias  of  sorts,  Petunia  interm^ia, 
and  bouquets;  also  the  following  dahlias:  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Beau- 
ty of  Camberwell,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Glory,  Belladonna,  Gran- 
ta, Lady  Ann,  Jackson's  Rival  Yellow,  Lord  Liverpool,  &c.  From  J. 
Breck  &  Co.,  an  assortment  of  zinnias,  marij^olds,  verbenas,  asters, 

Setunias  and  other  annuals,  with  flowers  of  Tigrldia  pavdnia.     From 
I.  Ward,  Roxbury,  double  and  single  pomegranate,  and  Campanula 
pyramid^lis  &lba. 

From  T.  Lee,  PortulBu;a  Gilli^su,  Chrys^i*  crdcea,  Ferbdna  Tweed- 
iei^na,  Cle6me  spin6sa,  Jtflmulus  cardin^lis,  Ger&rdta  fl&va,  Phl6x 
Drummdndfi  var.  dark,  Lantkia  Sel6wn,  Lophosp^rmum  sc4ndens, 
Gllia  tricolor,  and  various  kinds  of  roses  and  other  flowers.  From  S. 
Walker,  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias,  viz :  Ophelia,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh, 
Urania,  Granta,  Napoleon,  Belladonna,  Jackson's  Rival  Yellow,  Ladv 
Ann,  Mrs.  Broadwood,  Desdemona,  Star,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Wid- 
nalPs  Perfection,  Dodd's  Mary,  Dennisu,  Metropolitan  Calypso,  King 
of  Dahlias,  &c.  &c.;  also,  fine  bouquets,  TigrSdia  pavdnia  and  conchi- 
fl6ra,  and  other  flowers. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  choice  dahlias,  viz:  Buist's  Mrs.  Rushton,  Wid- 
nall's  Rienzi,  Sulphurea  elegans.  Brown's  Beauty,  Liberty,  Conqueror 
of  Europe,  Princess  Victoria,  Topaz,  Glory,  Lord  Liverpool,  Red  Ro- 
ver, Victory,  Madonna,  &c.  &c.;  also,  a  fine  large  bouquet,  superb 
white  asters,  and  a  pot  of  Oxalis  Bowies.  From  Dr.  Howard,  a  col- 
lection of  dahlias,  embracing,  among  others,  Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Den- 
nisii,  Augusta,  Royal  William,  Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  Cedo 
Nulli,  Picta  formosissima,  Beauty  of  Salem,  Granta,  Countess  of  Liv- 
erpool, Smith's  Purple,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Widnall's  Juliet,  Mid- 
dlesex Rival,  &c.  &c.;  also,  two  fine  large  bouquets,  containiug  dahlias, 
asters,  &c. 
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Fruits:  From  S.  Downer,  pearfv,  apples,  grapes  and  peaches,  viz: — 
Heathcot,  beurr^  d'Aremburg,  Passe  Colmar,  Knight's  seedlinf,  Bezi 
Vaet,  Diz,  Iron,  Forelle,  Lewis,  Gattillac,  beurr^  Diei,  Williams's 
Bon  Chr^tian,  Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  Moorfowl  £ge,  Andrews,  Urban- 
iste  and  Wilkinson  pears;  Pie,  Pumpkin  sweeting,  Siberian  crab,  Pom- 
nie  d'Api,  Pound,  Wales,  Seaver  Sweet,  Lyscom,  Nonsuch,  Gardener's 
Sweeting,  Spice,  Porter,  and  other  apples;  Catawba,  Isabella, Miller  Bur- 
gundy,white  Chasselas  and  one  other  variety  of  grapes;  rareripe  peaches. 
From  S.  Sweetser,  Fulton,  Secket,  Julienne,  Chelmsford,  Andrews,  and 
Williams's  Bon  Chr^tian  pears.  From  E.  Bartlett,  Dix,green  Sylvanche, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Roi  de  Wurtemburg  pears,  and  Ribstone  pip- 
pin apples.  From  John  Rayner,  Boston,  St.  Michael,  buerrd  Gris, 
and  Brocas  Bergamotte  pears. 

From  E.  Vose,  fine  specimens  of  }>ears,  viz:  Williams's  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Passe  Colmar,  Mouillc  bouche,  and  Urbaniste;  also,  Geo.  lY.,  and 
Grosse  mignonne  peaches;  large  red  Sweeting  and  Hawthomdean 
apples.  From  S.  Pond,  beurr6  £>iel,  Cushing,  Andrews,  and  Roi  de 
Wurtemburg  pears;  blue  Imperatrice,  Duane's  purple,  white  gage,  and 
Corse's  Field  Marshal  plums.  From  Joshua  Gardener,  Dorchester, 
Pomme  d'Api,  and  Gravenstein  apples  and  Cushing  pears.  From  John 
Barnard,  Dorchester,  apples  and  pears.  From  R.  Ward,  Roxbury, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien  and  Bergamotte  pears.  From  Charles  John- 
son, Weston,  Hawthomdean  apples,  and  Seckel  pears. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  handsome  specimens  of  pears  of  the  following 
kinds: — Easter  beurr^,  Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  Burgomeester,  beurr^ 
d'Amalis,  beurr^  Diel,  beurr^  Von  Marum,  Alpha,  beurr^  Thouin,  Glont 
morceau,  Fortunee,  St.  Michael  Archangel,  beurr^  d'Aremburg,  Sage- 
ret,  bergamotte  de  Paques  [Syn.with  Easter  bergamotte,] Heathcot,  belle 
de  Bruxelles,Kenrick(of  Van  Mons,) Young's  baking,  Blocker's  meadow 
and  one  variety  unnamed;  also,  Coe's  golden  drop  plum.  From  Mrs. 
T.  Bigelow,  Medford,  monstrous  pippin  and  French  apples;  and  fine 
peaches  and  three  very  large  lemons.  From  P.  P.  Spaulding,  Chelms- 
ford, De  Marseilles,  De  Monsieur  le  Cure  and  seedling  apples.  From 
George  Browne,  Beverly,  Pomme  d'api,  (beautiful  specimens,)  sweet 
apples,  and  two  unnamed  kinds;  also  Seckel  and  other  kinds  of  pears. 

From  E.  M.  Richards,  Harvard  pears,  Yellow  and  Red  Ingestre, 
Fall  sops  of  Wine,  and  other  kinds  of  apples,  and  two  varieties  of  seed- 
ling peaches.  From  Wm,  Oliver,  Roi  ae  Wurtemburg,  Brocas  Berga- 
motte, and  St.  Ghislain  pears;  also  sweet-water  grapes  from  open  cul- 
ture, (very  fine)  and  President  and  petite  Mignonne  peaches.  From 
John  Lemist,  black  Hamburgh  grapes  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien 
pears.  From  D.  Haggerston,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  Gush- 
ing and  Williams's  Bon  Chr^tian  pears,  and  fine  black  Hamburgh,  white 
Frontignac,  Esperione,  white  Chasselas  and  other  grapes.  From  Wm. 
Meller,  black  Hamburgh  and  white  sweet-water  (open  culture)  grapes. 
From  Jos.  Batch,  Williams's  Bon  Chr^tian  peaches;  peaches  and  apples 
from  an  im|K)rted  tree.  From  Jacob  Deane,  Mansfield,  large  early  ap- 
ples, pine-apple  penches,  and  seedling  American  grapes. 

From  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard,  black  Hamburgh,  white  Chasselas,  and 
Miller  Burgundy  grapes;  also,  Golden  beurr6,  Bergamotte  (?)  beurr6 
rouge,  St.  Michaels,  and  Cambridge,  (?)  pears,  and  maiden's  blush  or 
Hawthomdean,  and  ruddy  greening  apples;  Isabella  grapes,  large  and 
handsome.  From  A.  McLennan,  gardener  to  Wm.  Pratt,  Esq.,  An- 
dre we?,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears.  From  T.  Mason,  black 
Hamburgh,  white  svveet-waler,  Lombardy,  and  purple  Constantine 
grapes.  From  Thomas  Banks,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Low,  Roxbury,  beurr^ 
cle  Roi,  St.  Michael's,  Andrews,  and  Burgomeester  pears;  and  Dr. 
Hunt's  Connecticut,  red  Calville  and  native  apples.     From  J.  Kenrick, 
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orange,  quince,  and  pumpkin-sweet  apples.  From  Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams, 
Boston,  St.  Michael  and  Seckel  pears. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  large  and  showy  basket  of  fruit,  contain- 
ing the  following  assortment: — Seckel  pears, Baldwin,  greening,  Autumn 
superb.  Porter,  Lady,  and  Siberian  crab  apples;  also,  Royal  George, 
New  George  IV.,  Melacaton,  Royal  Kensington,  and  Warren's  favorite 
peaches;  and  damson  plums,  cantaloupe  and  green  citron  melons,  and 
Chasselas,  black  Hamburgh,  purple  Malaga,  and  Isabella  grapes. 

From  J.  Clapp,  South  Reading,  Piatt's  bergamotte  pears,  and  York 
russet,  Siberian  crab.  Lady,  and  other  apples;  also,  beautiful  peaches, 
and  grapes,  and  three  very  fine  melons.  From  £.  Holden,  Dorchester, 
very  beautiful  Porter  apples.  From  L.  Baldwin,  Newton,  large  red 
apples,  very  handsome.  From  Mr.  Eames,  Framingham,  specimens  of 
apples  from  Detroit,  a  large  and  fine  fruit.  From  Mrs.  Browne,  cling- 
stone peaches.  From  John  Hovey,  grapes  from  open  culture.  From 
A.  D.  Weld,  West  Roxbury,  apples. 

From  S.  &  G.  Hyde,  Newton,  Gravenstein,  high-top  sweeting,  red 
Calville,  Washington  pearmain.  Bun,  Smith's  gilliflower,  Hubiiardston 
nonsuch,  poeony,  Lyscom,  winter  sweeting,  scalloped  gilliflower,  green- 
ing, July  flower.  Doctor  sweeting,  Pound,  Vandevere  Burlin,  Cogswell, 
and  Fail  sops  of  wine  apples;  also,Tucker's  Bon  Chretien,  grand  Sachem, 
Forelle  and  Urbaniste  pears.  From  A.  D.  Williams,  pears,  viz:  Eparg- 
ne,  summer  thorn,  and  Williams's  seedling,  and  Fall  sops  of  wine,  horn, 
and  Porter  apples;  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  seedling  clingstone 
peaches.  From  George  Newhall,  Dorchester,  Brocas  bergamotte,  Ful- 
ton, Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears;  Porter 
and  pearmain  apples;  yellow  and  red  rareripe,  Moore's  rareripe,  Jaques, 

§  olden  Durple  cimgstone,  and  seedling  peaches.  From  James  BTustis, 
iouth  Aeading,  two  varieties  of  peaches.  From  J.  Warren,  Weston, 
Warren's  nonpareil  apples.  From  Rufus  Howe,  Dorchester,  Urbaniste 
pears.     From  Dr.  J.  Greene,  Groton,  Foundling  apples. 

From.R.  Manning  upwards  of  ninety  varieties  of  fine  pears,  the  names 
of  which  are  as  follows:  Doyenne  blanc,  beurr^  Comte  de  Fresnel, 
heurr^  gris,  golden  beurre  of  Bilboa,  Brugmansbirne,  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien,  English  autumnal  bergamotte,  Bezi  Montigny,  Sieule,  Fon- 
dante  de  Brest,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Rousselet  de  Kheims,  Easter 
beurr^,  Wilkinson,  Camburnether,  Gushing,  Andrews,  Green  Catherine 
<of  Coze,)  Jackman's  meeting.  Autumn  superb.  Belle  Lucrative,  Belle 
et  Bonne,  beurr^  Diel,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Bleecker's  meadow^  Bon  Chre- 
tien Fondante,  Spanish  Bon  Chretien,  Catillac,  Cumberland,  Doyenne 
Gris,  Duchess  D'Angouleme,  Glout  Morceau,  green  sugar,  Hacon's  In- 
comparable, Harvard,  Henry  Quartre,  Jalouise,  Johonnot,  Lewis,  Ma- 
ria Louise,  Messire  Jean,  Lons:  green  (of  Cnxe,)  Long  screen  of  autumn, 
of  new  edition  of  Duhamel,  Nnumkeag,  Newtown  "Virgaleau,  winter 
orange.  Passe  Colmar,  Pope's  Quaker,  Prince's  St.Germain,  Rousselette 
Panache,  winter  royal,  St.  Ghislain,  Stevens's  Genesee,  Styrian,  Sur- 
pass St.  Germain,  Swan's  eg^  of  Coxe,  Egg  .pear  of  Duhamel,  Urban- 
iste Washinirton,  beurr^  Bollwiller,  beurr^  Duval,  Fii^ue  de  Naples, 
Frederick  of  iPrussia,  Fulton,  Garnst one,  green  pearofYair,  Josephine, 
Jamenette,  Austrasia,  Sabine  of  the  French,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  Present  Royal  of  Naples,  Reine  des  Poires,  Sur- 
pass Virgoulouse,  beurr^  Von  Marum,  Webber's  yellow  autumnal.  Al- 
pha, French  autumn  bergamotte,  Bezi  de  Chaumontelle,  Crassane, 
Knight's  seedling,  (ofR,  I.)  Coffin's  Virgoulouse,  Petre,  very  su[>erior, 
striped  lorn;  green,  Konville,  Cassolette,  Summer  thorn  of  Thoulouse; 
also  the  Cambuthnethan  pippin,  Crowninshield  sweet,  new  seedling 
fine,  two  sorts  new  seedling  crabs,  Rambour  d'ete,  Ortley  pippin.  Rib- 
stone  pippin,  Fall  Harvey,  Swaar,  yellow  bellflower,  blue  Pearmain, 
Murphy  new,  fine,  large,  and  Putnam's  Harvey  apples. 
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From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Swaar,  Pickman  pippin,  Rambo  or  Roman- 
ite,  Wellington,  Bullock's  pippin,  Red  Doctor,  Michael  Henry  pippin, 
and  Mela  Caria  ^not  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  eatatogiei^ 
apples;  also  the  following  pears;  Capiaumont,  (of  Van  Mens,)  Roi  de 
Wurtemburg,  beurr^  Bosc,  Andrews,  striped  St.  Germain,  Burgomeett- 
tre,  (of  Boston,)  Gushing,  Lewis,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Bleecker's 
meadow,  Napoleon,  Passe  Colmar,  Raymond. 

From  B.  V.  French,  the  followin^greatvariety  of  apples:  Monstrous 
pippin,  yellow  bell  flower,  Ortley  pippin,  Mela  Carla,  Fameuse,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Hawthorndean,  Fall  Sopsavine,  Garden  roval,  Devon- 
shire Quarrendon,  Porter,  Dutch  Codlin,  Garden  striped,  Yellow  New- 
ton pippin.  Sweet  greening,  nonsuch/  sour  sweet,  black  apple,  Coort- 
pendu  Plat,  Wells's  pippin,  Ro^al  do.,  Scarlet  nonpareil,  English  do., 
jDanvers  sweet,  red  Doctor,  High-top  sweeting,  ^sopus  Spitzemburg, 
Green's  everlasting,  Bun,  Newark  King,  Snow,  King  of  the  Pipps, 
Fearns's  pippin,  Conway,  Osgood,  Ribstone  pippin,  Alexander,  Yanda- 
vere,  Jonathan,  Surprise,  Priesley,  Moor's  red  winter,  Cumberland  spice, 
Pumpkin  spice,  Mela  de  Resomarino,  French  bellflower.  Golden  Rei- 
nett,  Reinet  d'autumn,  Templeton  > winter  sweet,  Russett,  Long  non- 
such, Old  Pearmain,  Side-hill,  Lady  finger.  Greening,  Lewis,  Frenches 
sweet,  Seaver  sweet,  York  russet,  Downton  pippin,  Pomme  d'Api,  Si- 
berian crab,  Murphy,  Burraove,  Virgenitt,  Rock,  Adam's  sweeting,  Red 
Calville;  also.  Red  Queen  Mother,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  plums,  and 
Gushing,  Harvard,  Long  green,  beurr^  Romain,  Wilkinson,  Old  Win- 
ter, Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Saint  Lezain, 
Spanish  Bon  Chretien,  Tillington,  and  Bon  Chretien  pears. 

From  John  Arnold,  Milton,  two  very  large  clusters  of  black  Ham- 
burgh grapes,  one  weighing  two  and  three  fourths,  the  other  three  and 
three  fourths  pounds,  also  Muscat  of  Lunel.  From  E.  Breed,  Charles- 
town,  Orange,  Julienne,  Seckel,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  Williams^ 
Bon  Chretien  pears;  also,  Muscat  Alexandria  grapes,  and  green  gage 

Slums.  From  Dr.  Joel  Burnett,  of  Southboro',  Burnett  pears.  From 
ohn  Hill,  of  West  Cambridge,  lemon  rareripe  peaches. 

Yegetables:  The  display  of  these  was  remarkably  good.  The  varie- 
ty of  s(juashes  was  large,  and  the  specimens  excellent:  one  of  the  mam- 
moth kmd,  exhibited  by  Capt.  J.  Lee,  of  West  Cambridge,  weighed  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  A  new  variety  of  tomatoes  from  Cuba,  hj 
Mr.  Lowell  were  curious,  and  some  yellow  fruited  ones,  a  variety  of  the 
common  kind,  was  very  showy  from  their  rich  golden  hue.  Two  sev- 
en years'  pumpkins,  the  same  which  were  exhibited  last  season,  attract- 
ed attention;  they  were  as  sound  as  thej[  were  last  September.  This 
pumpkin,  from  its  excellent  keeping  qualities,  is  likely  to  become  a  great 
favorite.  A  correspondent  (Yol.  111.,  p.  336)  states  that  it  is  fully  equal 
in  quality  for  mnkmj^  pies  to  the  Yalparaiso  squash.  It  is  a  great 
bearer.    The  following  were  contributed : — 

From  S.  &G.  Hyde,  Newton,  two  very  large  water-melons,  weighing 
about  forty  pounds  to  each.  From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  true  autumnal  roar- 
row  squash,  and  a  variety  called  the  Palermo  squash.  From  Mrs.  A.Law- 
rence, an  autumnal  squash,  raised  in  a  tub.  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Cuba 
tomatoes.  From  J.  Thompson,  Jr.,  a  cone  squash.  From  E.  Spar- 
hawk,  Brighton,  a  crookneck  squash,  weighing  forty-four  pounds.  From 
J.  Eustis,  South  Reading,  a  fine  Valparaiso  squash.  From  J.  D.  Green- 
wood, Brighton,  squashes.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  West  India  and 
common  tomatoes,  horticultural  beans  and  seven  years'  pumpkin.  From 
S.  Pond,  autumnal  marrow  squashes,  and  pine-apple  potatoes.  From 
Rufus  Howe,  Valparaiso  squash. 

From  Capt,  J.  Lee,  a  mammoth  squash.  From  S.  Prescott,  Roxbaiy* 
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three  very  fine  winter  crookneck  squashes.  From  J.  D.  Williams,  two 
superior  drumhead  cabbages.  From  J.  Hovey,  tomatoes.  From  J, 
L.  Moffat,  yellow  tomatoes,  very  handsome.  From  J.  Clapp,  South 
Reading,  crookneck  squashes,  netted,  pine-apple,  and  water-melons. 
From  S.  Hyde,  Jr.,  Newton,  mangel  wurtzel.  From  Mrs.  Weld,  Rox- 
bury,  pumpkins.  From  Perez  Smith,  Newton,  a  twin  Canada  squash. 
Some  fine  melons  were  exhibited.  From  Mr.  Wilder,  a  black  rock. 
From  Mr.  Vose,  two  melons  raised  from  seeds  procured  in  Paris,  said 
to  be  fine.  From  Dr.  Howard,  green  Smyrna  melons,  the  same  we 
have  previously  noticed. 


Art.  v.    Retrospective  CritieUtn, 

^rrato.— In  our  last,  p.  S33,  nineteen  lines  from  the  bottom,  strike 
out  "  respecting  titles  of  works,^'  a  sentence  inserted  by  mistake  aAer 
our  revision  of  the  proof. 

Dr.  Hossack^s  Collection  of  Banksias, — Mr.  Editor,  jou  will  excuse 
me,  if,  to  prevent  a  mistake,  I  inform  you  that,  accordmg  to  the  notice 
of  the  last  number  of  your  Magazine,  p.  306,  (under  the  head  of  Do- 
mestic Notices,)  Mr.  Gray  did  not  buy  the  rich  and  entire  collection  of 
the  late  Dr.  Hossack's  banksias.  Joseph  W.  Perry,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn, 
purchased,  according  to  the  catalogue,  as  follows: — 

No.  84,  B^nksia  littorklis.  No.  89,  Banksia  ripens. 

«    85,        "        gr4ndis.  "    96,        "       latif61ia. 

«  188,        "         serrka. 

There  were  lefl,  therefore,  only  two  Banksias,  No.  187  and  346,  viz: 
B.  8pinul6sa  and  ericeeefdiia,  which  Mr.  Grav  could  purchase. 

The  B.  Iatif6lia  and  serrkta  are  two  splendid  and  very  large  specimens; 
by  far  the  finest  which  were  among  Dr.  Hossack's  collection.  I  was 
myself  present  at  the  sale,  and  I  bought  for  Mr.  Perry  to  a  very  consid* 
erable  amount,  and  the  best  plants  to  be  found  amonff  the  whole.  I 
take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  list  of  some  of  our  best  plants,  although 
I  have  not  yet  completed  mv  catalogue.     [This  list  will  be  found  in  a 

Srevious  page.]    Yoursy  J.  M.  Paulsen,  Gardener  to  J.  W,  Ferry,  Esq. 
\rooklyn,  iv.  j.,  September  1st,  1838. 

We  are  glad  to  be  corrected  in  any  error,  and  Mr.  Paulsen  will  re- 
ceive our  acknowledgments  for  the  above.  We  were  aware,  some  time 
since,  that  Mr.  Perry  purchased  some  of  the  Banksias  in  Dr.  Hossack's 
collection;  but,  as  we  supposed  the  collection  contained  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  plants,  we  did  not  hesitate  in  saying,  when  writing  the  notice  al- 
luded to,  that  Mr.  Gray  was  the  ourchaser  of  the  larger  part,  though 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  plants.  Mr.  Perry  has  been  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  above  specimens,  and  we  hope,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Paulsen,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  raise  a  number  of 
young  plants.  The  Banksias  are  scarcely  known  in  the  country,  but  a 
nobler  tribe  of  green-house  shrubs  does  not  exist,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  found  in  all  choice  collections.  The  commemo- 
rative name  alone  entitles  them  to  extensive  notice.  The  seven  spe- 
cies, including  those  purchased  by  Mr.  Gray,  embrace  the  handsomest 
of  the  family.    D.  longif51ia  is  particularly  splendid. — Ed, 
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Art.  VI.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots y  Tubers,  fyc. 


Potatoes: 


oiaioes: 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  peck,.. . 
Turuips: 


Luruips: 

Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, , 

Yellow,  per  bunch,  . . , 

White,  ^P^'J."*^'- 
*  5  PCf  bunch, . . 
Beets: 

Long  red, per  bushel,. , 

Carrots,  |jer  bushel 

Parsnips,  per  bui>hel,. . . . 
Hursei'adish,  per  pound,. 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 
Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Di-umlicads, 

Red  Dutch 

Caul  i  dowel's,  each, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 


From  I   To 

I 
$cts.|$cts. 


,  1  25 

.'     50 

I  50 

75 

50 

75 
25 

4 

8 

1  60 

4 

50 
60 
75 
8 
20 
12 


Shelled,  per  quart: 

Common, 

Sieva, ; .  . . 

Corn,  per  dozen: 

Sweet, 

Cucumbers  for  pick*g,prhuDd. 

Peppers,  per  pound, 

Tomatoes,  per  bushel, 


Spuuhes  and  Pumpkins, 
Squashes: 
Autumnal  Marrow,  pr  pound 


1  60 

00 

1  75 


75 
75 

12 


50  75 
76  1  00 
75  ,1  00 

m  26 


10 
6 


10 
20 


12.i 
17 

4 
1  00   1  50 


12.^ 
25 


1  00  1  60 


iFrom    To 

Squaslua  and  Pumpkina,,      $  cts.  $  cU. 

Winter  crook-neck,  per  lb.  1  00   1  SO 

Canada,  per  lb 2       — 

Pumpkins,  each 12^     25 

Fruits.  i 

Apples,  dessert,  new :  '  ' 

Common,  JP^-^I^Tfl---^ 
'  i  per  bushel,. . . . 

Porter,  per  barrel, 2 

Sweet  apples,  per  barrel,.. .  2 

Ribetone  Pippins,  per  barrel,  2 

Greenings,  per  barrel, |l 

RusscU,  per  barrel, ' 

Pears: 

St.  Michaels,  per  dozen,. . . 

Brocas  Bergamot,   per  doz. 

Urbanwte,  per  dozen, 

Cusbing,  |)er  dozen, 

Seckel,  per  dozen, 

Capiauoiont,  per  dozen, . . .  | 

Common,  per  half  peck, 

Idm^  Green,  per  lialf  jieek,' 

Baking,  f  er  bushel, 1 

Plums,  per  quart: 

Blue  Imperatrioe, 

Pcaclies:  t 

Common,  per  bu&liel, 2 

Superior,  per  dozen, ' 

Grapes,  hot-house,  per  lb:         1 

Black  Hamburgh, 

White  svi-eet- water, 

Isabella,. | 

Catawba, 

Melons:  each,  i 

Watermelons, ! 

Pine-apple, 

Green  Citron | 

Common  Musk, i 

Cranberries,  ner  bushel, 1 

Quinces,  per  oushel, 2 

Berberries,  per  bushel, | 

Lemons,  per  dozen, | 

Oranges  per  dozen, ' 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  (new)  4 


25 

1  76 

60 

75 

60 

300 

00 

'    — 

00 

— 

25 

175 

SO 

2  00 

25 

87i 

25 

50 

25 

tJi 

25 

— 

25 

SO 

25 

37 

25 

r 

25 

37 

60 

— 

25 

374 

00 

4  00 

25 

60 

62 

75 

25 

— 

124 

— 

12i 

— 

12 

25 

6 

12 

^  1 

12 

12' 

*» 

23 

ISO 

50 

3  00 

75 

— 

—  1 

— 

00      - 


RBMiiRKS. — After  the  dry  summer,  autumn  has  succeeded  with  an 
abundance  of  rain.  The  month  has  so  far  been  mild,  but  a  great  qoao- 
tity  of  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  earth  has  been  sufficiently  moistened  to 
afford  nourishment  to  all  crops  not  beyond  the  need  of  it.  Cabbages 
have  been  greatly  benefited,  as  have  also  turnips,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply will  be  the  result,  where  in  August  light  crops  only  were  anticipat- 
ed. Potatoes  were  loo  far  advanced  to  receive  any  great  benefit  from 
the  rains.  All  garden  productions  have  done  well,  and  a  frost,  even  at 
this  early  period,  would  do  little  damage  other  than  the  destruction  of 
beans,  peppers,  &c. 
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Potatoes  at  the  eastward  are  a  heavy  crop;  the  weather  has  there 
been  cool,  with  the  usual  cjuantity  of  rain.  Tney  have  already  been  re- 
ceived here  in  some  quantities,  but  the  scarcity  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
em  states  has  caused  a  brisk  demand,  and  a  greatportion  of  the  cargoes 
have  been  taken  for  re-shipment  at  high  prices.  This,  together  with  the 
light  stock  in  the  vicinity,  will  keep  prices  up  at  their  present  rates  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  fall  much  through  the  season.  Sweet 
are  plentier  and  better.  Onions  have  fallen  a  shade  or  two,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  of  a  greater  reduction,  as  the  stock  is  large  and  very  good.  Fine 
parsnips  are  now  received. 

Cabbages  are  good  and  plentiful;  drumheads  are  filling  up  well,  as  are 
all  the  kinds.  Cauliflowers  are  just  now  abundant,  and  brocolis  are  re- 
ceived of  very  large  size.  There  are  few  beans  to  be  found,  except  sie- 
ves, und  these  are  very  scarce.  Celery  comes  to  hand  very  good  lor  the 
season.  Tomatoes  plentiful.  Peppers  have  advanced  since  our  last. 
Sonic  sweet  corn  yet  comes  to  hancl.  Squashes  are  abundant  enough,  and 
prices  in  consequence  have  fallen  down  to  our  quotations,  at  which  the 
best  can  be  purchased. 

Apples  are  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  withal  quite  handsome.  Porters 
are  mostly  done,  a  few  only  remaining  on  hand.  Greenings,  russets, 
&c.  are  brought  in  now  in  considerable  quantities;  a  good  assortment  of 
other  kinds  may  be  found,  including  some  handsome  Ribstone  pippins. 
Pears  continue  about  the  same;  some  varieties  are  gone,  but  new  ones 
have  taken  their  place.  Plums  are  done,  with  the  exception  of  the  Blue 
Imperatrice.  Peaches,  as  the  season  advances,  sustain  their  prices,  and 
as  the  whole  supply  comes  from  this  vicinity,  it  is  rather  limited;  a  few 
nice  ones  by  the  dozen,  command  our  highest  rates.  Grapes  plentier; 
sweet-water  from  the  open  ground  have  not  been  so  abundant  for  sev- 
eral seasons;  Isabellas  and  Catawbas  are  also  very  plentiful.  Melons  are 
poorer,  and  the  demand  is  small.  Of  cranberries  a  good  stock  has  been 
brought  in,  and  the  promise  is  a  fine  supply.  Quinces  are  handsome  this 
season,  and  there  is  an  average  crop.  Lemons  and  oranges  remain 
without  much  alteration.  New  chestnuts  have  come  to  hand;  they  are 
large  and  full,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  greater  quantity  brought 
iuto  market  this  year  than  for  several  previous  ones.  No  new  walnuts 
yet.— Four*,  M.  T.,  Boston,  Sept,  25M,  1838. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR  OCTOBER. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Orape  Vmet  at  this  period  will  have  so  ripened  their  wood  as  to  be 
ready  for  pruning  away  all  useless  and  superfluous  shoots,  as  well  as  all 
the  laterals.  Let  the  house  be  well  aired  early  in  the  morning,  in  order 
to  ripen  the  wood  well.  If  the  shoots  are  huddled  together,  separate 
them,  now  that  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  it  can  be  done  easily,  and  tie 
them  at  good  distances  from  one  another,  so  as  to  let  the  air  circulate 
freely  around  them.  If  the  crop  is  not  yet  cut,  this  can  be  deferred  till 
next  month.    Vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  partially  pruned. 
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Strawherry  beds  planted  in  Aacnst  will  need 
upon  the  approach  of  frost  a  li^ht  protectioii. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  particnlaiiy  apples  aad  pem,  bbj  be 
planted  tbu  roooth. 

FLOWZB    DEPABTMEVT. 

Camellias  shouH  be  remoTed  to  the  house  this  moothf  as  there  will  be 
danger  of  frost;  the  plants  should  be  well  cleaned  before  thej  are  pat 
in. 

CkrysmUkemums  in  pots  should  also  be  remoTed  to  some  ahelteied 
place,  oat  of  the  daoi^er  of  frost;  for  althoa^  the  plants  are  perfecdj 
hardy,  the  flowers  are  spoiled  if  once  toached  bj  a  severe  irost. 

Gladioluses  sboald  be  taken  op  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

•Amaryllises  should  also  be  taken  up. 

Tiger  flaveers  should  be  remored  from  the  groond  before  frosL 

Carnations  in  pots  should  be  placed  in  frames  this  month,  but  ihosld 
be  allowed  all  the  air  possible. 

Pmcnias  may  still  be  separated  and  replanted. 

White  lilies  J  and  other  kinds  of  lilies,  may  be  set  oat  this  month. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  ^e, — ^The  planting  of  these  and  other  bolbs  may 
be  commenced  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  if  there  is  a  great  number  to 
plant. 

OxaUs  Bowiei,  eemua,  rosea,  ir^,,  may  still  be  repotted. 

Sparaxises,  ixias,  and  similar  bulbs,  may  be  potted  this  month. 

Cactus  cuttings  may  yet  be  put  in. 

Trevirana  eoeeinea.  The  plants  will  soon  have  done  blooming;  when 
they  have,  set  them  away  under,  the  stage,  where  they  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  too  much  moisture. 

Stocks  in  pots  should  be  removed  to  a  frame. 

Jinnuals  for  blooming  early  in  the  spring,  may  be  sown  this  month. 

Dahlias  will  need  attention;  if  there  is  danger  of  severe  frost,  draw 
up  a  little  earth  over  the  crown  of  each  root;  and  if  the  weather  ts  like- 
ly to  continue  cold,  take  them  up  the  first  warm  dry  day,  and  place  them 
away  in  the  cellar  or  other  safe  place. 

Mignonette  in  pots  should  be  carefully  watered. 

Oreen-house  plants  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  got  in;  and  those  which 
need  repotting,  should  be  attended  to. 

VKOBTABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus  beds,  upon  the  approach  of  frost,  should  have  a  covering 
of  coarse  strawy  manure  or  leaves.  Beds  planted  this  fall  should  be 
covered  thicker  than  those  already  established. 

Rhvbarh  roots,  set  out  in  August  or  September,  should  be  lightly  pro- 
tected upon  the  approach  of  frost.  Plants  for  forcing  may  be  now 
planted  m  pots. 

Celery  plants  should  be  yet  esuthed  up. 

Lettuces  may  be  planted  in  frames  for  a  spring  supply. 

Mushroom  beds  may  now  be  spanned,  and  new  beds  prepared. 


To  Readers  and  Correspondents. 

The  present  number  has  been  delayed  a  few  days  beyond  the  lisua? 
time,  in  consequence  of  our  absence  at  the  close  of  last  month.  Our 
next,  however,  will  be  |)ubli8hed  punctually.  The  present  number  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  articles ;  we  allude  to  those  of  Mr.  Paulsen, 
and  Mr.  Knevels,  and  we  hope,  in  due  time,  to  be  enabled  to  <;ive  simi- 
lar lists  of  the  plants  in  all  the  principal  collections  hi  the  country. 

Our  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  will  be  found  of  uncommon  interest, 
and  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  is,  we  be- 
lieve,— ^for  we  have  bestowed  much  time  upon  it, — very  complete. 

0C5^  In  our  January  number  we  shall  give  our  Retrospective  View  of 
Gardening  for  1838.  Gentlemen,  amateurs,  and  ^^ardenera  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  send  us  any  information  which  will  assist  us  in  making 
it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  free  from  errors.  Accounts  of  recently 
formed  gentlemen's  residences,  gardens,  nurseries,  &c.,  and  rare  collec- 
tions of  plants,  together  with  an  account  of  all  new  plants  introduced  the 
present  year,  are  particularly  desired.  All  letters  or  communications 
should  reach  us  by  the  first  of  December  next. 

CS3* Secretaries  of  horticultural  societies  are  requested  to  forward  the 
reports  of  their  exhibitions,  for  insertion  in  the  December  number.  We 
are  desirous  of  making  these  reports  as  complete  as  ])ossible. 

Received  manusc7-ipt  communications  from  J.  W.  Paulsen,  J.  W. 
Knevels,  An  Amateur,  J.  W.  Russell,  K.,  M.,  J.,  Henry  J.  Finn. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers. — The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's  Man- 
ual, No.  6,  for  September,  1838.  The  Cultivator,  No.  7,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1838.  The  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  12,  13,  14  and  15, 
1888.  The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  1838.  The  Yan- 
kee Farmer,  Nos.  33,  34,  35  and  86,  1838.  The  Franklin  Farmer,  Nos. 
1,  2,  s;  und  4,  1838.  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor.  The  First  part 
of  a  Flora  of  North  America,  by  Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray. 
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Subscriptions  received  at  the  Bookstores  of  Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co. 
and  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  at  Col  man's  Literary  Rooms,  and  ai  the  Seed 
Warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston^  at  the  office  of  the  Publish- 
er, in  New  York. 


Mew  and  Rare  Plants. 

HOVEY  8c  CO.  have  for  sale  fine  healthy  Plants  of  the  follow- 
ing new  and  rare  species, — all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 

Russelia  juncea  Manettia  glabra 

Clianthus  puniceus  Lantana  Sellowi 

Verbena  Tweedieana,  (a  most    Oxalis  Bowiei 

superb  plant)  Epiphyllum  splendidum 

Brugmansia  sanguinea  Phlox  Drummondi. 

H.  &  CO.  also  oflfer  for  sale  fine  Plants  of  the  following  new  and 
splendid  Pelargoniums. 

Dennis's  perfection  Sylveri 

Bouganvdleianum  Regulator 

Diadematum  General  Washington 

Superlnssimum  Lord  Denman 

Queen  of  Scots  Drakeii 

Albidum  Diadematum  superbum. 


CAMELLIAS  AND  ERZOAS. 


HOVEY    &    CO. 

Have  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  these  beantifiil 
families  of  Plants  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  OfCiMi- 
LiAs  their  stock  embraces  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  finest  kinds.  Of  Ericas  or  Heaths,  the? 
have  very  fine  plants  of  several  specimens.  Tho  foUuwing  Calt 
logue  of  several  of  the  varieties  is  annexed. 

Aitonia  Double  white 

AJnut's  superb  myrtle  leaved 

Allheeteflora  striped 

AnemoDcflora  —  fringed  white 

red 


alba 
rosea 


Amplissima 

Aucubsefolia 

Blanda 

Chandler! 

Carnation  warranta 

Charles  Aiiguste 

Cerasina 

Cliveiana 

Charlemagne 

Compacta 

Coccmea 

Conspicua 

Comptoniana 

Conchiflora 

Corallina 

Coronata 

Colla 

Colvillii 

Dorsettii 

Derbiana 


Decora 

Egertonia 

Elphinstonia 

Elegans 

Echpse  (Press's) 

Elegantissima 

Excelsa 

Fascicularis 

Florida 

Fulgens 

Gloria  raundi 

Gloriosa 

Grandiflora  nova 

Herberlii 

Hurailis 

Ignescens 

lusignis 

Imbricata 

Lady  Hume's  lilush 

Ad.  Campbell's 

Lindleyi 


Lucida 

Marmorata 

Nivea 

Omata 

Oxoniensis 

Papaveracea 

Paradoxica 

Parviflora 

Punctata  (Pre»V) 

Pompone 

Paeonifloia 

Princefw 

Pulcberrima 

Rosacea 

Rosfeflora 

Reticulata 

Rcevesi 

Rivini 

Spathulata 

Splendeos 

Sericea 

Vandesia 

Venosa 

Welbankia 

Wikoni 

Woodsii,  &c.  &c. 


Tulips,   Hyacinths,    MarcissiUy 
Paeonies,  Ac. 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  ibey  hive  h 
sale  a  superb  collection  of  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs.  The  Tulij»a«  » 
their  own  raising,  and  can  be  depended  upon  for  their  elegance,  sH  ^^ 
rior  ones  having  been  discarded  from  their  collections.  __^^- 

Their  GfiNEaAL  assortment  of  Dutch  HYACINTHS,  NARCISSLS, 
RANUNCULUSES,  &c.  &c.,  will  be  received  in  a  short  tiiae,  aad  w^ 
embrace  some  of  the  most  splendid  varieties  ever  offered  for  sale  mtM 
country.  The  hyacinths  have  all  been  selected  fi-ora  specimens  wtafl 
they  have  grown  themselves,  and  know  to  be  the  roost  desirable  varfr 
ties  in  cultivation.  A  catalogue  of  the  names  will  be  given  in  the  m» 
Magazine. 

CK3-  Dealers,  and  the  trade  generally,  supplied,  on  the  mostrcMoni- 
ble  terms. 
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*«  Je  voudrais  echanflfer  tout  Tunivers  de  raon  goflt  pofir  Iiis  jarditifl.  IL  ute 
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Peres  de  famille,  inspirez  la  jardiuomauie  k  vos  enbtb?," — Pnttct  dr  Ligtti. 
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SPLENDID  DUTCH  HYACINTHS, 

Narcissuses,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Paeo- 
nies.  Crown  Imperials,  &c. 

SEEDSMEN   AND   FLORISTS, 

Respectfully  inform  their  frieads  and  the  public  generally,  that 
they  have  received  from  Rotterdam  their  general  assortment  of 
Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Crocuses,  PaBonies,  &c.  &c.  Among  the 
Hyacinths  are  embraced  some  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  ever  im- 
ported. They  have  mostly  been  selected  from  specimens  which 
they  have  grown  themselves,  and  are  such  as  they  can  confidently 
recommend  for  the  remarkable  size  of  their  bells,  fine  form,  and 
their  delicate  colors. 

*J^  Purchasers  are  reminded  that  those  generally  sold  at  auction 
are  the  mere  refuse  of  the  Dutch  florists,  and  are  not  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

The  following  catalogue  of  Hyacinths  is  annexed.  Those  mark- 
ed thus  *,  are  early  flowering  kinds,  and  suitable  for  pots  or 
glasses: — 


Double  White. 

La  D^ese,  ntperb 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jim 

50 

37i 

Sultan  Achmet 

25 

*Illu8trie  Beaut^ 

.    S7i 

La  Gratieuse,  ^nc     . 

75 

•Violet  superbe 

•Price's  William  Frederick 

25 

26 

Furius  Camillus 

S7i 

•Sphaera  mundi,  superb      . 

50 

Pyrene  (extra) 

1  00 

Double  Red. 

♦Bouquet  tendre,  fine 
♦La  Beaute  Supreme 

37i 

50 

Comte  de  la  Coste,  fine    . 

75 

Bouquet  form6           •        . 
•La  Superb  Royal    . 

25 

25 

•Diadem  of  Flora      . 

25 

Phoenix,  curious 

25 

•lUusirie  Pyramidal 

25 

Double   Blub. 
•Habit  Brilliant,  ^ne         .        374 
Bonaparte,  superb    .        .       I  00 
•Comte  de  St.  Pierre,  superb  1  00 
Martinet  .        .        .        37} 


•L'  lUustrie 

•Lord  Wellington,^n€ 

•A  la  mode 

Grand  Sultan 

•Grand  Vidette 

•Kroon  Van  Indian 


374 

374 

25 

25 

37* 

50 


Double  Yellow 
La  Heroine,  superb 
•Bouquet  d'  Orange 
•Louis  d^  Or      . 
Chrysolora 
Fyramide  Jaune 


1  00 
374 
25 
25 
75 


Single  White. 

•Voltaire,  extra         .        .  75 
•Grand  Blanch  Imperial, ^ne    87i 

•Grand  Vainquier,^ne      .  50 

•La  Candeur      .        .        ,  50 

•Due  de  Cumberland         ,  25 

Single  Red. 

Eclatante  Parfait       .  25 

•Cardinal            ...  25 

•La  Ballaine,^n6  ro«e       .  50 

•La  Victoire      ...  25 

•Lord  Wellington,^n«     .  374 

Rose  Royal        ...  25 

•Rubrorum  Triumphant   .  50 
•Le  Frank  von  Berkly,  extra,  1  00 

•Charlotte  Marianne         .  374 

Single  Blue. 

•L'Ami  de  Cceur,  fine        .  25 

•Orondatus,^n6        .        .  374 

•Appius     ....  25 

L'Emperor        ...  50 

•Voltaire  ....  50 

•Poreclain  Sceptre     .        ,  37 


JldverHsing  Sheet  of  the  Mag.  of  HoftUuUure. 

FiwE  Late  Tclips. 

The  collection  of  Tulips  is  very  superior,  and  embraces  Bjbloe- 
mens  and  Bizarres  of  great  elegance.  It  consists  of  upwards  of 
fifly  named  varieties.  We  have  also  a  fine  collection  of  mixt  sorts, 
of  all  colors. 


D0UBX.B  Tulips. 

Due  Van  Tholl,  early 

10      Yellow  Rose      , 

10 

Toumsolj^n^ 

12i    La  Caudeur,  white    . 

50 

POLTIKTHUS   NaKCISSUS. 


Grand  Monarque,  white,  with 
yellow  cups,  very  large  bou- 
quet .         .        .        ,13} 

Bouquet     Triumphant,    fine 
white,  with  orange  cups     J.^i 


Minerva,  entirely  white,  very 
delicate        ....  13} 

Bouquet  Royal,  yellow,  with 
orange  cups,  fine         .        .  12i 


MiscBLLAirsons  Sorts. 


Crocuses,  per  doz.     .        .  S5 

Double  Narcissuses,  each  10 

Mixt  Hyacinths,  each        .  13} 

White  Lilies,  each    .        .  12} 

Martagon  Lilies,  each       .  35 

Tiger  Lilies,  each      .        .  13} 


Oxalises,  each   . 
Gladiolus  natalensis,  each 
floribundus,  each 


13i 

30 

,    „  _         50 

Sparaxis,  (several  sorts)  each  12} 
Ixias,  (several  sorts)  each  12} 
Peonies,  (SO  kinds)  ea.  $1  to  1  50 


Mew  and  Rare  Plants. 


HOVEY  8c  CO.  have  for  sale  fine  healthy  Plants  of  the  follow* 
ing  new  and  rare  species, — all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 


Russelia  juncea 

Clianthus  puniceus 

Verbena  Tweedieana,  (a  most 

superb  plant) 
Brugmansia  sanguinea 


Manettia  glabra 
Lantana  Sellowi 
Oxalis  Bowiei 
Epiphyllum  splendidum 
Phlox  Drummondi. 


H.  &  CO.  also  ofier  for  sale  fine  Plants  of  the  following  new  and 
splendid  Pelargoniums. 

Dennis's  perfection  Sylveri 

Bouganvilleianum  Regulator 

Diadematum  General  Washington 

Superbissimum  Lord  Denman 

Queen  of  Scots  Drakeii 

Albidum  Diadematum  superbum 

Polybianum  Diomede 

Speculum  Mundi  Lovely  Anne. 
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VoU,  /,  U,  in,  and  IV,  may  be  had  bound  in  boards. 


Thb  recurrence  of  another  year  seems  to  offer  a  fit  opportunity 
for  us  to  again  renew  our  call  upon  the  horticultural  world,  and  in- 
vite their  attention  to  the  objects  and  progress  of  our  Magazine. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  commences  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture.     In  the  four  volumes  already  completed 
is  embraced  a  greater  amount  of  Original  information  upon  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  science  of  gardening,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  all  other  works  together  ever  yet  published  in  this  country.     Up- 
wards of  one  thousand  pages  of  original  matter  have  been  contribu- 
ted in  this  short  period,  by  gentlemen,  amateurs  and  practical  gar- 
deners, residing  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.     Were  we  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  art  of  gardening  as  Great  Britain,  this  amount  of  in- 
formation would  not  seem  so  extravagant;  but  when  we  reilect  that 
in  a  country  so  young  as  this,  and  where  ten  years  since  there  ex- 
isted but  two  or  three  nurseries  of  any  extent,  and  but  three  or  four 
gentlemen's  residences  of  any  magnitude,  it  cannot  otherwise  than 
appear  at  once  surprising.     Previously  to  the  publication  of  this 
Magazine,  all  information  upon  gardening  was  sought  for  in  Eng- 
lish periodicals  and  works  treating  upon  the  subject,  illy  adapted, 
as  all  are  aware  who  have  pretended  to  follow  them,  to  the  novice 
in  gardening,  in  this  country,  where  the  climate  is  so  materially 
different.     That  we  may  not  profit  by  foreign  works,  no  one  will 
more  readily  admit  than  ourselves.     In  the  hands  of  experienced 
men  they  are  invaluable,  but  the  new  beginner  is  apt  to  be  led 
astray  by  following  the  practices  therein  detailed,  and  disappoint- 
ment often  ensues  when  success  is  confidently  anticipated.     It  was 
to  prevent  such  errors,  and  to  supply  the  requisite  information,  that 
this  Magazine  was  established;  and  we  believe  we  are  not  exagge- 
rating when  we  say,  that  it  has  done  more  to  assist  and  encourage 
all  who  have  engaged  in  the  pleasing  science  of  Horticulture,  than 
all  other  works  which  could  have  been  procured. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  go  into  an  analyzation  of  the 
character  of  the  Magazine .  It  is  already  extensively  and  favorably 
known  to  all  the  principal  horticulturists  throughout  the  country. 


By  their  friendly  feeling,  and  united  and  rained  assifltanoe,  it  has 
arisen  to  its  present  state  of  usefulness^  and  has  taken  a  stand 
among  the  best  periodical  works  upon  the  subject.  With  the  in- 
crease of  taste  which  is  most  rapidly  spreading,  we  hope  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  will  be  enlarged  and  extended,  and  that  another  year 
will  find  it  penetrating  every  town  and  village,  claiming,  within 
their  boundaries,  a  single  citizen  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  art 
of  Horticulture. 

The  Fiflh  Volume  of  the  Magazine  will  be  as  far  an  improvement 
upon  the  preceding  ones  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  This  will  de- 
pend, however,  in  a  degree,  upon  the  aid  and  assistance  we  receive. 
We  shall  spare  no  pains  on  our  own  part,  to  render  it  snperior  in 
every  department  The  Original  papers  will  be  as  various — the 
Reviews  more  extensive — the  Foreign  Intelligence  the  gleanings  of 
the  numerous  periodical  works  upon  horticulture — and  the  Domes- 
tic Notices  more  general  and  complete:  plans  of  green-houses  and 
garden  structures  will  also  be  added.  To  efiect  this,  besides  our 
already  numerous  list  of  contributors,  we  have  the  promised  assist- 
ance of  several  young  amateurs,  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  the 
science,  to  whom  we  look  for  a  great  deal  of  entertaining  and  in- 
structive information. 

But  we  regret  to  add,  that  of  the  thousands  of  individuals  en- 
gaged, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  practice  of  horticul- 
ture, which  are  spread  throughout  the  country,  few  have  yet  come 
forward  and  given  us  that  aid  we  so  much  need.  Our  communica- 
tions so  far — ^thanks  to  our  kind  correspondents — ^have  been  wholly 
gratuitous;  had  they  been  otherwise,  we  should  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  filling  our  pages  with  foreign  matter,  or  suspended 
its  publication  altogether.  Our  own  services  we  have  freely  giv- 
en; but  there  are  some  of  our  contributors,  to  whom  it  would  have 
given  us  great  pleasure  to  reward  for  their  labor;  and  we  hope  the 
time  will  yet  arrive  when  we  con  do  this.  The  two  past  years  have 
been  any  thing  but  encouraging  to  all  periodical  works;  but  we  sin- 
cerely trust  that,  with  the  brighter  and  better  times,  which  now  ap- 
pear dawning,  every  horticulturist  who  deems  the  Magazine  of 
any  importance  to  the  progress  and  perfection  of  the  science, 
will  offer  his  ready  and  willing  assistance.  We  make  this  final  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine.  We  have  been 
proud  of  its  establishment,  and  its  favorable  reception  among  the 
many  gentlemen,  amateurs,  and  practical  gardeners,  who  have 
sustained  it  thus  far,  and  it  would  be  to  us  a  source  of  great  regret 
to  stop  where  we  are.  We  therefore  make  this  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  Horticulture  throughout  the  country,  and  leave  it  with 
them  to  say,  whether  the  Fifth  Volume  shall  close  its  publication. 

Boston,  October  24ih,  1838. 
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ORIGINAL    COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Jl  Catalogue  of  Cactuses^  Opuntias^  Cereuses^  Echino- 
cactuses^  ^c,  in  the  amateur  collection  of  Mr,  5.  Sweetser, 
Camhridgeport;  with  some  Observations  on  tkeir  cultivation. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Sweetser. 

The  Cacticeae  are  a  tribe  of  plants  which  are  not  yet  duly  ap- 
preciated. Few,  very  few,  of  the  numerous  species  have  yet 
flowered  in  this  country,  and  many  of  the  best  are  only  known  to 
our  amateurs  and  gardeners  through  European  works  on  garden- 
ing, while  there  are  probably  numerous  beautiful  species  in  South 
America  still  undiscovered.  Within  a  short  time,  however, 
many  cultivators  have  added  the  more  beautiful  species  to  their 
collections,  and  the  taste  for  the  plants  is  constantly  increasing. 
It  is  but  a  short  period  since  the  gorgeous  Cereus  speciosissi- 
mus  first  opened  its  magnificent  blossoms  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton; and  the  superb  grandifiorus,  though  very  generally  found  in 
collections,  has  flowered  so  rarely  that  it  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  great  interest  when  about  to  expand  its  splen- 
did flowers.  The  old  Cactus  speciosus,  now  classed  among 
the  epiphyllums,  is  the  most  common  and  well  known  of  all; 
easy  of  culture  either  in  the  green-house  or  parlor,  it  has  found 
its  way  into  the  latter  place,  where  its  large,  delicate,  rosy  flow- 
ers, profusely  decking  its  uninteresting  stems,  have  been  the  admi- 
ration of  every  lover  of  beautiful  plants.  Cereus  flagellif6rmis 
and  Epiphyllum  trunc^tum  are  common,  and  tolerably  well 
known;  but,  beyond  these,  few  of  the  more  elegant  kinds  are 
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found  in  only  choicer  collections  in  the  green-houses  and 
stoves  of  amateurs. 

The  uninteresting  appearance  of  most  of  the  species  has  induc- 
ed many,  who  cultivate  flowers,  to  imagine  that  the  blossoms 
could  not  possibly  be  of  sufficient  splendor  to  entitle  them  to 
their  notice  and  care;  little  suspecting  that  beneath  such  uncouth 
and  grotesque  forms  lay  concealed  the  rich  and  gorgeous  coloring 
displayed  in  the  C.  speciosissiraus — the  light  and  mellow  tints  of 
the  C.  grandifldrus — the  rosy  hues  of  the  Epiphyllum  speciosum 
— the  snowy  corols  of  the  Echinoc&ctus  Eyri^sii — or  even  the 
monstrous  though  delicate  blossoms  of  the  C.  triangularis,  which 
has  only  flowered  within  two  or  three  years  in  this  country,  and 
not  until  1834  in  England.  The  elegance  of  the  blossoms  of 
either  of  them  need  only  to  be  once  seen  to  ensure  at  least  part 
of  them,  with  many  others  nearly  as  fine,  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection of  plants,  having  any  pretensions  to  beauty. 

Within  a  short  period  English  cultivators  have  attempted  with 
this  tribe,  as  they  have  with  many  others,  the  raising  of  new  kinds 
by  hybridization;  and  the  same  success  has  attended  their  ef- 
forts which  has  characterized  their  experiments  with  the  gerani- 
um, the  camellia,  and  other  plants.  Many  of  these  hybrid  pro- 
ductions are  now  to  be  found  in  the  trade,  and  they  have  added 
much  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  collection.  Some  of  the  more  splen- 
did are  Epiphyllum  Ackermann  major,  Cereus  Jenkinsont,  num- 
bers one,  two  and  three,  C.  Mallasoni,  Smithit,  Vand^sn,  &c. 
&c.  The  first  named,  is  a  variety  only  excelled  by  the  C.  spe- 
ciosissimus,  between  which  and  E.  speciosum,  it  was  produced; 
the  difierent  varieties  of  Jenkinsdnt,  though  somewhat  resembling 
each  other,  are,  however,  very  beautiful  plants  and  free  flowerers. 
Mallasdnt,  and  Smithit  are  said  to  be  showy,  though  we  have 
never  seen  them;  C.  Vand^sia  is  similar  to  Jenkinsont.  Some 
of  our  nurserymen  and  amateurs  have  raised  seedlings,  by  hy- 
bridization, which  are  said  to  be  beautiful  varieties.  Mr.  Feast, 
of  Baltimore,  has  several  in  his  catalogue  of  plants,  for  which  be 
charges  a  high  price,  and  from  hence  we  infer  that  they  are  very 
elegant.  Mr.  Hogg,  of  New  York,  has  also  raised  a  few  seedlings, 
which  we  believe  are  desirable  kinds.  Other  cultivators  have 
made  attempts,  but  the  plants  have  not  yet  attained  a  flowering 
size. 

The  operation  of  grafting  performed  upon  the  diflTerent  robust 
growing  species,  has  created  more  interest  in  the  tribe,  and  added 
a  new  feature  to  their  cultivation.  That  old  and  pretty  species, 
Epiphyllum  trunciitum,  has  been  grafted  upon  the  Per6skta,  the 
Cereus  triangularis,  Opuntia  brasili^nsis,  &c.,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  experiments  upon  each,  has  been  com- 
plete. We  have  heretofore  noticed  these  practices,  and  they  will 
be  found  recorded  by  a  reference  to  our  pages.     We  have  seen 
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the  E.  truDcktum,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  object  when  grafted;  its  nat- 
urally slender  and  pendant  habit  is  unfavorable  to  a  vigorous 
growth  and  showy  display  of  blossoms;  on  a  strong  stock,  it  at- 
tains a  large  size,  and  when  in  bloom  has  an  appearance  altogether 
unique.  The  other  weak  growing  kinds  may  be  grafted  in  the 
same  manner. 

With  these  additional  inducements  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  a 
collection,  a  taste  for  the  plants  is  rapidly  spreading,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  we  trust  all  the  finer  ones  will  be  found  enriching  the  parlor, 
and  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  green-house,  throughout  the  ear- 
lier months  of  the  year.  New  varieties  will  be  constantly  increas- 
ing, which  will  make  their  cultivation  still  more  interesting;  and  the 
facility  with  which  seedlings  may  be  raised,  is  an  inducement  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  raising  plants,  to  attempt  the  production  of  new 
kinds.  Their  cultivation  is  also  simple.  Requiring  less  attention 
than  other  plants,  from  their  capability  of  withstanding  drought,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  be  constantly  looked  after,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  with  most  plants,  to  prevent  their  being  destroyed  for 
want  of  water.  They  may,  indeed,  be  left  the  whole  summer 
through,  without  the  least  care  whatever,  and  without  administer- 
ing any  water  during  that  season.  On  this  account  they  are  ex- 
cellent plants  for  amateurs,  who  are  generally  from  home  a  por- 
tion of  the  time,  and  who  have  no  gardener  to  attend  to  their 
plants.  A  longer  or  shorter  absence  will  make  no  difference  to 
the  health  of  a  collection  of  cactuses. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits,  to  which  we  intend- 
ed to  confine  these  few  preparatory  remarks,  and  we  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  following  list  of  species,  which  Mr. 
Sweetser  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  publish.  He  has  been  some 
time  in  getting  up  the  collection,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  in- 
clude every  species  which  could  be  easily  procured  at  home  or 
abroad.  Few  of  the  plants  are  over  four  years  old;  but  many  of 
them  have  flowered  the  past  summer  very  beautifully,  and  at  the 
present  time  Epiphyllum  Ackerminii  and  truncatum  are  coming 
into  l^loom.  Some  have  made  rapid  growths,  and  are  very  large 
plants.  The  coming  spring  a  fine  bloom  is  anticipated,  and  sev- 
eral new  sorts,  it  is  hoped,  will  open  their  flowers. 

With  regard  to  the  names  there  may  be  some  inaccuracies,  as 
the  plants  have  been  received  from  various  sources,  and  often  the 
same  kinds  under  different  names;  and  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
upon  some  of  them  with  a  certainty  until  they  had  flowered.  Mr. 
Sweetser  hopes,  however,  to  correct  all  the  errors  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

The  larger  part  of  the  following  are  two  or  more  years  old; 
some  have  been  lately  added,  and  are  yet  small.  But  the  ma- 
jority are  such  as  will  probably  flower  under  good  management, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  the  year  after.     Those  species 
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of  large  size  we  have  noticed  in  the  catalogue,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

logues,  and  is  yery  similar  to 
Ackermanit.  The  flowers 
are  slightly  larger  in  their  ex- 
Tbis  is  !  pansion,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a 
finer  species. 

speciosum 

truncatum 


Cereus  aurantiacus 

csruleus 

coccineus 

costes  minor. 


a  plant  of  fine  size. 

cylindricus 

chiloensis 

Desvauxti 

extensis 

fimbriatus 

flagelliformis 

grandiflorus.     A   large 

specimen. 

ignescens 

Jenkins6nt» 

No.  1 

No.  2 


of 


longiflorus 

Mallasoni 

roacrantiknus 

fndyjly 

monstrosus 

Napoleonic.  A  very  rap- 
id grower,  with  somewhat  the 
habit  of  C.  triangularis:  large 


A  fine  large 


peruvianus. 

high,  and  large. 

Pitajdya 

serpentinus. 


Four  feet 


About  four 


feet  high. 

speciosissimus 

squamulosus 

Smithii 

triangularis.      A   large 

plant,  some  feet  high. 

Vand^stoj.  Aspecies(?) 

similar  to  Jenkinsoni. 

Epiphylium  Ackerm&nu 

alalum 

crisp^tum 

Hitcheni.      This  is  the 

splendidum  of   some    cata- 

In  the  management  of  cactuses  Mr.  Sweetser  has  been  very 
successful;  and  his  collection  is  one  which  will  not  sufi^er  in  com- 


Echinoc actus  crenatus 

Eyriesti.       A   plant 

good  flowering  size. 

multiplex 

Otionw.  This  will  prob- 
ably flower  another  year. 

Opuntia  braseliensis.  Very 
large.  Mr  Sweetser  intends 
to  graft  the  E.  truncatum  and 
others  on  it. 

curassdvica 

plant. 

cocbinillifera.     This   is 

the  plant  upon  which  the  co- 
chineal insect  is  produced. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower. 

fragilis 

glauca 

micradasia 

rosea 

spinosissima.     'This   is 

one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  opuntias,  when  not  in 
bloom;  the  profuseness  of  its 
spines,  and  erectness  of  its 
habit,  render  it  a  fine  plant  at 
all  times. 

vulgaris 

sp. 

Mammillaria  discolor 

pusilla 

sp. 

Per6skta  aculeita 

grandiflora 

Rhipsalis  salicornoides. 
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parison  with  that  of  any  nurseryman  or  amateur.  All  the  stronger 
growing  kinds  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  all  summer,  and  a  few, 
like  the  peruviknus,  ext^nsis,  &c.,  have  been  plunged  in  the  bor- 
der.    The  growth  of  the  past  summer  has  been  remarkably  strong. 

The  soil  which  Mr.  Sweetser  has  found  to  suit  the  majority  of 
the  species,  (for  some  are  very  partial  to  a  peculiar  kind)  is  com- 
posed of  very  old,  decayed,  hot-bed  manure,  which  has  laid  until 
it  has  become  completely  reduced  to  a  black  earth.  This  forms 
his  principal  ingredient,  and  mixed  with  sand  (and  occasionally  a 
coarse  turfy  loam,)  in  various  proportions,  it  is  applied  to  all  the 
species.  Some  cuttings,  of  a  year's  planting,  have  made  a  growth 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  this  compost.  In  drainage, 
Mr.  Sweetser  makes  use  of  a  good  portion  of  potsherds,  which 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  vigor  of  his  plants. 

Introducing  these  plants  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  at  this 
time,  we  hope,  as  they  progress  in  size  and  arrive  at  a  blooming 
state,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  describing  the  new  species,  as 
they  come  into  flower,  more  particularly.  Some  will,  imdoubt- 
edly,  be  only  of  ordinary  character,  and  of  no  value,  except  in  a 
complete  collection  formed  for  botanical  purposes,  while  others 
will  probably  prove  interesting  and  beautiful  species. 

Mr.  Sweetser  has  been  to  much  labor,  and  considerable  ex- 
pense, to  get  up  his  collection;  but  he  will,  we  trust,  be  amply 
repaid  for  his  time  and  attention,  in  the  pleasure,  which  the  suc- 
cessive blooming  of  the  numerous  species  will  afford  him,  as  ihey 
expand  their  unknown  flowers,  and  display  their  singular  habits. 
To  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plants,  we  have 
no  doubt  his  collection  will  be  greatly  instrumental,  as  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  whole,  when  in  a  fine  flowering  state,  will  be  a  treat 
to  the  lovers  of  the  tribe,  not  often  obtained. 


Art.  II.     Observations  on  the   Genus  Hemerocallisy  or  Day 
Lily.     By  Phalanthus. 

Related  not  only  in  trivial  name,  but  by  other  characters  of 
a  general  structure,  to  the  Lilikceae,  or  lily  tribe,  the  Hemero- 
callides  are  rendered  interesting  and  peculiar  plants.  For  many 
years  the  tenants  of  the  garden,  certain  species  are  as  familiar 
objects  as  constant  culture  and  a  daring  hardihood  of  constitu- 
tion could  make  them.    Species  neglected  and  spurned,  and  cast 
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FiwE  Late  To  lips. 

The  collectionof  Tulips  is  very  superior,  and  embraces  Bjbloe- 
mens  and  Bizarres  of  great  elegance.  It  consists  of  upwards  of 
fifly  named  varieties.  We  have  also  a  fine  collection  of  mixt  sorts, 
of  all  colors. 


Due  Van  Tholl,  early 
Toumsol,^n6 


Double  Tulips. 

10    I  Yellow  Rose      . 
12i  I  La  Candeur,  white 


10 
50 


PoLTiKTHUs  Narcissus 

Grand  Monarque,  white,  with 
yellow  cups,  very  large  bou- 
quet .         .        .        ,  13i 

Bouquet     Triumphant,    fine 
white,  with  orange  cups     ^121 


Minerva,  entirely  white,  very 
delicate        ....  13) 

Bouquet  Royal,  yellow,  with 
orange  cups,  fine         ^        .13) 


Miscellaneous  Sorts. 


Crocuses,  per  doz.     .        ,  25 

Double  Narcissuses,  each  10 

Mixt  Hyacinths,  each        .  12) 

White  Lilies,  each    .        .  12) 

Martagon  Lilies,  each       .  25 

Tiger  Lilies,  each      .        .  12) 


Oxalises,  each   . 
Gladiolus  natalensis,  each 
floribundus,  each 


Sparaxis,  (several  sorts)  each 
Ixias,   (several  sorts)  each 
Peonies,  (SO  kinds)  ea.  $1  to  1  50 


12) 

20 

50 

12) 

12) 


New  and  Rare  Plants. 


HOVEY  8c  CO.  have  for  sale  fine  healthy  Plants  of  the  follow- 
ing new  and  rare  species, — all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 


Russelia  juncea 

Clianthus  puniceus 

Verbena  Twcedieana,  (a  most 

superb  plant) 
Brugmansia  sanguinea 


Manettia  glabra 
Lantana  Sellowi 
Oxalis  Bowiei 
Epiphylluni  splendidum 
Phlox  Druramondi. 


H.  &  CO.  also  ofier  for  sale  fine  Plants  of  the  following  new  and 
splendid  Pelargoniums. 

Dennis's  perfection  Sylveri 

BouganviUeianum  Regulator 

Diadematum  General  Washington 

Superbissimum  Lord  Denman 

Queen  of  Scots  Drakeii 

Albidum  Diadematum  superbum 

Polybianum  Diomede 

Speculum  Mundi  Lovely  Anne. 
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present  to  the  curious  inquirer.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  type 
or  original  form  is  a  perianth  of  six  alternate  sepals;  and  follow- 
ing the  general  rule  in  all  liliaceous  plants,  the  three  inner,  or  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye,  each  alternate  sepal,  (colored  leaf  or 
petal,)  will  be  smaller  than  the  rest.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
individual  before  us;  but  next,  we  notice  that  three  of  the  six 
stamens  are  converted  into  perfect  sepals,  alternating  with  three 
perfect  staminate  organs;  then,  an  imperfect  stamen  and  two  se- 
pals; next,  three  imperfect  sepals;  next,  three  perfect  stamens; 
next,  five  short  stamens  furnished  with  large  arrow-shaped  anthers; 
next,  three  very  short  filaments,  with  perfect  and  regular  anthers; 
next,  three  attempts  at  the  formation  of  the  anthers;  and  lastly, 
in  lieu  of  the  pistil  and  its  three  important  organs  of  stigma,  fila- 
ment and  germ,  nothing  but  the  prolongation  of  the  axis,  with  the 
ovary  completely  obliterated.  Had  this  manifest  struggle  of  na- 
ture occurred  in  a  camellia  or  rose,  it  would  have  been  compla- 
cently regarded  as  a  very  fair  subject  of  experiment,  and  worthy 
of  renewed  effort  to  obliterate  not  only  germen,  but  every  rudi- 
ment which  was  not  convertible  into  broad,  flat  or  convex  pet- 
als. Thus  counter  runs  the  simple  and  perfect  style  of  nature's 
handiwork  to  the  artificial  criterion  of  floricultural  art!  All  ad- 
miration be  due,  however,  to  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  human 
mind,  which  can  mould  the  forms  of  the  living  material  world  to 
its  own  ideas  and  suggestions!  We  love,  indeed,  the  simple 
flower,  as  it  springs  from  the  seed  long  lodged  in  the  ground,  in 
native  unadorned  beauty,  nor  have  we  an  obtuse  perception  of 
the  merits  of  the  florist's  productions,  be  it  the  crimson  daisy  or 
the  full  snowy  camellia,  the  pride  of  the  green-house.  We 
would  unite  in  happy  combination  the  taste  of  the  florist  and  of 
the  botanist,  nor  know  we  why  they  should  be  separated. 

Two  other  species  of  the  present  genus  are  familiar  to  every 
flower  grower — we  mean  flemerocallis  jap6nica  and  H.  caerilllea. 
The  former,  with  its  unique  and  elegant  tubular  corols,  so  white 
and  so  fragrant, — who  has  not  appreciated  its  merits?  We  have 
often  seen  it  cuhivated  with  signal  success  as  a  pot  plant,  the  oc- 
casional division  of  its  roots  and  the  renewal  of  soil  being  the 
only  requisites  to  its  management.  An  erroneous  notion  is  some- 
what prevalent  that  it  is  tender;  while,  on  the  contrary,  its  per- 
fect hardihood  in  enduring,  in  the  open  border,  the  severest  win- 
ters, commends  it  to  universal  culture.  The  other,  H,  cerulea, 
or  blue  day  lily,  has  long  been  a  favorite  flower  in  the  garden, 
and  may  be  observed  as  an  evident  pet,  equally  in  the  more  mod- 
ern or  antiquated.  Mr.  Salisbury  has  seen  fit  to  separate  it,  in 
order  to  form*  the  genus  Sausourea,  and  we  do  not  see  why  H* 
jap6nica  should  not  share  the  same  or  similar  honor. 
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Art.    III.     On  Forcing  the  common   While  Lily. 
By  the  Editor. 

This  common  and  beautiful  lily  of  the  garden,  with  its  petals 
of  the  purest  white,  and  breathing  an  odor  almost  as  sweet  and 
exquisite  as  the  orange  flower,  may  be  as  easily  forced  as  the  hy- 
acinth or  the  tulip.  Though  we  have  rarely  seen  any  attempts 
made  to  grow  the  white  liiy  in  the  winter  season,  yet  it  can  be 
done,  and  without  any  remarkable  attention.  So  robust  in  its 
habit  when  standing  in  the  open  border,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
it  would  be,  like  many  other  large  and  strong  growing  bulbs,  dif- 
ficult to  bloom,  on  account  of  the  cramped  and  confined  slate  of 
the  roots,  necessarily  suffering  in  a  small  pot.  This,  however, 
we  have  found  to  make  no  material  difference;  and  generally  the 
same  pot  which  should  be  selected  to  bloom  a  hyacinth  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  is  sufficiently  large  to  flower  the  while  lily  in 
equal  vigor.  Pols  which  we  have  always  designated  in  our  arti- 
cles as  number  4's  are  those  which  we  have  generally  made  use 
of;  but  we  presume,  that  what  we  term  a  hyacinth  pot  would 
be  equally  as  well  adapted  to  the  lily,  and  the  vigor  of  the  plants 
greater. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  the  roots;  but  they  should  have 
been  taken  from  the  ground  in  due  season,  that  is,  by  the  middle 
of  August,  or,  at  the  latest,  before  they  begin  to  throw  out  their 
new  roots  for  the  coming  season.  If  not  taken  up  before  this,  the 
plants  will  be  so  injured  by  removal  that  they  will  not  flower  in 
any  perfection,  and,  in  general,  unless  remarkably  strong,  not  at 
all.  The  plants  should  be  removed  in  August,  and  laid  away  in 
a  dry  place  till  wanted. 

The  soil  requisite  for  forcing  the  lily  should  be  light  and  rich; 
good  soil  from  the  garden,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  leaf  mould  or 
very  rotten  manure,  will  suit  them  w^ell.  They  should  be  plant- 
ed in  the  pots  just  deep  enough  to  have  the  earth  cover  the  top 
of  the  bulbs.  After  this,  set  them  away  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where 
they  may  remain  until  they  are  wanted  to  bloom,  w^hen  they  should 
be  brought  into  the  green-house  and  placed  upon  the  stage  where 
they  will  have  plenty  of  air  and  light.  It  will  be  necessary,  if  the 
pols  remain  out,  to  cover  them  with  slraw^,  leaves  or  hay,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  freezing,  or  the  roots  cannot  extend  them- 
selves; the  pots  would  also  be  broken,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bring  the  plants  into  the  house  at  successive  periods  as  it  would 
be  desirable  to  do. 

"When  they  begin  to  grow,  allow  them  a  good  supply  of  water, 
and  as  they  progress  it  should  be  more  liberally  administered, 
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giving  an  abundance  when  in  flower*  After  the  plants  have  bloom- 
ed, the  pots  may  be  removed  from  the  house  to  a  sheltered  place, 
where  they  may  remain  till  spring,  when  the  bulbs  should  be  turn- 
ed out  of  the  pots  into  the  open  border  to  recover  their  strength, 
as  forcing  reduces  them  so  much  thai  they  do  not  flower  again  for 
two  or  more  years.  This,  however,  is  not  of  any  importance, 
as  the  roots  are  cheaply  purchased,  or  a  stock  can  be  easily  rais- 
ed in  tlie  greatest  abundance. 

There  are  few  plants  which  have  a  finer  appearance  is  the 
green-house,  than  the  white  lily;  its  large  snowy,  symmetrical 
flowers,  on  a  tall,  erect  and  stately  stem,  diffusing  their,  fragrance 
throughout  the  house,  renders  it  an  object  of  general  admiration; 
add  to  this  its  easy  management,  and  there  are  few  bulbs  which 
will  afford  more  pleasure.  We  presume  it  may  be  managed  with 
nearly  equal  success  in  a  parlor,  though  we  have  never  tried  the 
experiment;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  method  put  in 
practice.  These  few  observations  we  hope  will  serve  to  induce 
the  cultivation  of  the  white  lily  for  early  blooming  more  general. 


Art.  IV.  Mtices  of  new  and  beautiful  Plants  figured  in  the 
London  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Magazines;  with  some 
Account  of  those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
our  Gardens, 

Edxoards^s  Botanical  Register ,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  eight  figures  of  Plant* 
and  Shrubs.  In  monthly  numbers;  4«.  colored,  3s.  plain.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.,  and  G.  S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  the  University  of  London. 

CuHis^s  Botanical  Magazine^  or  Flower  Garden  Displayed,  con- 
taining eight  plates.     In  monthly  numbers;  3«.  6(2.  colored,  39. 
plain.     Edited  by   Sir  W.  J.   Hooker,  L.L.   D.,  F.   R.   A., 
and  L.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  y  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  In  monthly  num- 
bers; 2«.  6d.  each. 

Hie  Horticultural  Journal,  Florist's  Register,  and  Royal  Ladies' 
Magazine.  Dedicated  to  the  Queen,  Patroness,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  President,  and  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists;  and  Amateurs.  Id  monthly 
8vo.  numbers,  with  a  plate;  Is.  each. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  ri.  62 
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Botanical  and  Floricultural  Intelligence. — A  Monograph  of 
the  Genus  (Enolhera  is  in  preparation,  wiili  drawings,  from  the 
pencil  of  Mrs.  Edward  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  descrip- 
tions by  the  Rev.  William  Hinks,  F.  L.  S.,  of  York.  The 
work  will  appear  in  numbers,  in  4to,  each  of  eight  plates,  price 
10s.  6df.,  and  will  extend  from  seven  to  ten  numbers.  Every 
facility  will  be  afforded  to  this  accomplished  lady,  especially  by 
specimens  from  gardens,  to  make  this  work  worthy  of  public 
patronage.  The  plates  will  be  colored  and  executed  in  lithogra- 
phy by  Mr.  Gauc\. -^{Annals  of  JSiatural  History.)  A  very  in- 
teresting work  might  be  made  from  this  large  and  beautiful  genus, 
some  of  the  species  of  which  are  remarkably  showy. 

Mr.  G.  Gardner^  botanical  collector  in  Brazil,  has  sent 
home  dried  specimens  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  species  of 
plants  in  a  fine  slate  of  preservation,  with  the  numbers  and  lo- 
calities attached  to  them,  and  in  some  instances  the  names  also. 
They  were  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Pernambuco,  whose  flora 
is  particularly  rich  in  Compositeas,  Melastomaceae,  3fyrticeaB,Le- 
guminosae,  &c.  &c.  We  have  extracted,  in  another  page  under 
our  foreign  notices,  some  account  of  Mr.  Gardner's  excursion, 
which  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting. 

J\Ir.  Hoggj  nurseryman,  of  New  York,  whose  visit  to  Lon- 
don we  noticed  in  our  last,  has  just  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
three  or  four  months,  and  has,  we  have  understood,  brought  out 
with  him  many  new  and  fine  plants.  We  have  no  doubt  be  has 
secured  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  geraniums,  for  the  culture 
and  sale  of  which,  he  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  We  hail  the 
introduction  of  such  collections  of  plants  with  great  pleasure,  and 
are  glad  to  see  such  evidence  of  the  spread  of  a  floricultural 
taste  throughout  the  country,  manifesting  itself  as  it  does  in  the 
continual  demand  for  the  new  and  superior  productions,  of  our 
own  as  well  as  of  foreign  growth.  Our  nurserymen  and  florists 
have  only  to  keep  their  cpllections  up  by  the  addition  of  every 
thing  new  and  rare;  and  the  demand  for  the  more  choice  species 
and  varieties  will  be  as  extensive  as  they  can  easily  supply. 

Dicotyledonous,  Poltpetalous,  Plants. 

OnagrdctB. 

♦Fuchsia  cylindrkcea  Lindl.  ''A  pretty  new  species  of  fuch- 
sia, raised  from  Mexican  seeds,  presented  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  set  as  F.  microphylla  and  thymifdlia,  and  has  cylindri- 
cal, deep  scarlet  flowers,  about  half  an  inch  long,  on  very  slen- 
der stalks,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length." — (Bot.  Reg.y  Mis.  Not. 
July.) 

(Enoth^ra  tetr4ptera,  an  annual  species,  with  pure  white  flow- 
ers, nearly  of  the  size  of  the  common  evening  primrose,    13  a 
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beautiful  plant  for  the  border,  remaining  in  bloom  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  notwithstanding  there  have  been  several  hard  frosts. 
It  is  not  gross  in  its  foliage,  like  the  common  evening  primrose, 
but  has  long  and  slender  recumbent  branches,  and  attains,  under 
good  cultivation,  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  To  our 
taste,  it  is  the  neatest  of  all  the  annual  kinds  we  have  ever  grown. 
Fabdcece  or  Leguminosa, 

OXVLO'BIUM 
redi-ium  H.  B.  "ReXxx^e-Uaved  OxvfA'iium.    .A  greftn-house  plant;  prowlng  two  f?el  high;  with 
orange-colored  flowerw;  appearing  in  April  an^l  May;  grown  in  peat  and  loamj  increaaed  by 
cuitings.    nori.  JourDal,  New  Series,  Nu.  VII. 

A  beautiful  species,  with  splendid  capitate  heads  of  orange- 
colored  flowers.  It  is,  an  old  inhabitant  of  English  collections; 
but,  like  many  of  the  New  Holland  plants,  has  been  neglected, 
and  is  found  in  but  few  collections.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
showy  and  desirable  plant.      {Hort.  Jour,^  June.) 

Dicotyledonous,  Monopetalous,  Plants. 

Convolvuldcece, 

Batatas  bonari6nsis  Lindl.  *'  A  handsome  twining  convolvu- 
laceous  plant,  with  large  purple  flowers,  imported  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  by  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Co.,  of  Clapton.  It  has  handsome 
purple  flowers,  and  appears  as  if  intermediate  between  Ipomae^a 
Horsfallicc  and  insignis.  It  requires  only  the  protection  of  the 
green-house."  This  will  probably  be  figured  soon,  as  it  roust 
prove  a  very  valuable  plant  from  its  hardiness;  nearly  all  the  ipo- 
ma;as  require  the  heat  of  the  stove,  particularly  the  1.  Horsf&lli(B 
and  insignis,  the  former  of  which  is  a  brilhant  species,  and  the 
latter  exceedingly  showy.  Being  of  a  character  between  these 
two,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  fine  addition  to  the  few  green- 
house twiners.  {Bot.  Reg.^  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 
Yerbendcece. 

Ferb^na  Tweedledna  sup6rba. — Under  this  name  we  have 
lately  noticed  that  a  variety  has  been  exhibited  at  the  meetings 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  Through  no  other  source 
have  we  heard  of  it;  but  as  there  seems,  from  this,  to  be  two  kinds 
of  the  F.  Tvveediedna  in  cultivation,  we  have  thought  that  some 
few  observations  upon  the  subject,  in  connection  with  a  plant 
which  we  possess,  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  many  of  our. 
readers. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  verbenas  which  we  have  grown, 
and  which  are  in  some  other  collections,  that  we  have  received 
under  the  name  of  F".  Tweediedna.  One,  only,  can  be  the  true 
species;  but  as  both  were  imported  for  it,  it  remains  to  be  as- 
certained which  is  the  correct  one.  V,  Tweediedna  according 
to  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany^  where  it  is  figured  (and  notic- 
ed in  our  III.,  page  225)  is  described  as  having  "rosy  crimson 
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flowers ;''  the  F.  Tweediedms  generally  grown,  the  original  plant 
of  which,  we  believe,  was  imported  by  Mr.  Buist,  or  at  least  re- 
ceived from  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  is  of  a  deep  crimson 
scarlet, almost  approaching  to  a  fine  scarlet,  ^hile  the  other  is  of 
a  rich  rosy  crimson.  We  first  saw  the  latter  variety  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Thorburn,  of  New  York,  a  few  days  after  it  was 
brought  out  by  his  brother;  this  was  in  July,  1337.  We  then  en- 
gaged a  plant  as  soon  as  propagated,  but  never  heard  any  thing 
more  of  it  until  last  June,  when  we  saw  two  large  patches  of  it, 
which  had  been  put  out  but  a  short  period,  in  the  open  gronnd. 
We  immediately  saw  that  it  was  different  from  the  one  we  bad 
from  Mr.  Buist,  and  at  this  time  secured  a  plant*  It  has  bloom- 
ed all  summer,  and  is  quite  different  from  the  kind  so  universal- 
ly grown  in  the  color  of  the  flowers,  corresponding  exactly  wiib 
the  one  figured  in  Paxton's  Magazine;  in  its  habit  and  general 
character  it  almost  precisely  resembles  the  former. 

Supposing  Paxton^s  Magazine^  (and  we  believe  it  has  been  fig- 
ured in  no  other  work,  except  the  FloricuUural  Cabinet^)  to  have 
given  a  correct  representation  of  the  flower,  the  question  arises, — 
is  the  one  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Tweediedna  in  our 
gardens,  true  or  not.^  And  if  not  true,  is  not  the  other  plant  we 
have  alluded  to,  the  correct  species;  and  is  not  the  former  that 
which  is  called  Tweediedna  superba.^  We  are  inclined  to  this 
opinion.  We  have  stated  the  great  difference  in  the  color  of  tlie 
flowers  of  the  two,  one  of  which  is  the  true  F.  Tweediedna;  the 
other  must  be  that  called  the  Tweediedna  sup^rba  of  the  English 
gardens,  as  it  possesses  the  same  characters,  or  it  would  otherwise 
be  deemed  a  species.  Both  are  worth  preserving,  and  form  a 
pretty  contrast  when  growing  near  each  other.  For  the  present, 
we  should  be  induced  to  designate  them  as  F.  Tweediedna,  and 
V.  Tweediedna  sup^rba,  giving  the  latter  name  to  the  crimson 
scarlet  one  (of  Mr.  Buist)  as  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
of  the  two.  We  shall  refer  to  these  plants  again.  Mr.  Buist 
would  confer  a  lavor  upon  the  friends  of  floriculture,  to  name 
the  source  firom  which  he  received  his  plants. 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS    PlAIVTS. 

Camnulinikce^. 

*  Commelina  orchidoides  Booth.  A  species  ^^to  be  regarded 
more  as  a  subject  for  the  botanist  than  for  those  who  are  fond  of 
showy  flowers.  To  the  latter  it  is  valueless — but  to  the  former 
it  is  not  divested  of  interest."  The  flowers  are  numerous,  bright 
blue,  and  open  only  one  at  a  time.  Roots  of  this  species  were 
received  from  Mexico  in  April  last,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  C. 
Lemon,  and  they  flowered  in  May.   {Bot  Reg.  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

Orchiddcece. 

•  Epid^ndrum   vesicktum  Lindl. — A  curious  Brasilian  spc- 
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cies.  The  flowers  are  greenish  white,  and  offer  some  analogy 
to  Physinga.  In  habit  it  approaches  E.  equitans,  but  in  the 
structure  of  the  flowers  it  is  widely  different.  Flowered  in  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  of  no  remarkable  beauty* 
{Boi.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*Epidendrum  lividum  Lindl.  An  obscure,  unattractive  spe- 
cies, with  small,  dingy  purple  flowers.  Imported  from  Colum- 
bia by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*SaccoIibium  germmktum  Lindl.  A  new  species,  the  blos- 
soms of  which  "  are  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  not  being  larger 
than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed;  but  the  finest  amethysts  are  not  of 
a  more  brilliant  purple,  and  the  tips  of  the  labellum  and  sepals 
are  quite  white.  Brought  from  the  Khoseea  hills  in  India,  by  Mr^ 
Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collector.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Mis^ 
Not.,  July.) 

*  SaccolJibium  densifldrum  Lindl. — A  handsome  species, 
collected  in  Manilla  by  Mr.  Canning.  {Bot,  Reg.,  Mis.  Not., 
July.) 

*  Odontogl6ssum  corditum  Lindl.  A  very  handsome  spe- 
cies, "  having  the  sepals  and  petals  richly  blotched  with  brown, 
upon  a  yellowish-green  ground,  while  the  lip  is  white,  with  the 
crest  at  the  base  purplish,  and  the  apex  spotted  and  blotched 
with  rich  brown."  Only  a  single  small  specimen  has  as  yet 
flowered.  Imported  from  Mexico  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of 
Birmingham.     {Bot.  Reg,,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*  Oncidium  confragosum  Lindl.  A  fine  species,  with  very 
delicate  straw-colored  flowers,  faintly  spoiled  wiih  pale  purple. 
It  is  very  similar  to  O.  stranineum.  Imported  from  Mexico  by 
George  Barker,  Esq.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*  Microstylis  excavkto  Lindl. — ''A  green-flowered  orchida- 
ceous plant,  resembling  M.  ophioglos6ides,  but  with  a  corym- 
bose inflorescence.  Imported  by  Mr.  Barker,  from  Mexico. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*  Dendrobium  stup6sum  Lindl.  An  erect  species,  with  the 
habit  and  general  appearance  of  D.  candidum;  the  flowers  are  of 
the  same  white  color,  and  but  little  smaller;  the  labellum,  how- 
ever, has  a  deep  orange  callus  below  its  point,  where  it  is  thick- 
ly covered  with  a  coarse  tow-like  hairiness.  Imported  from  In- 
dia, by  Mr.  Gibson,  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  {Bot.  Reg., 
Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*  Maxillkria  Bodthii  Lindl.  A  new  species,  with  pale  green- 
ish-yellow sepals  and  petals,  and  one-flowered  scapes  about  two 
inches  high.  The  plant* was  collected  in  Guatemala,  and  added 
to  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  where  it  flowered  this 
year.     {Bot.  Rtg.,  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 
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*  Bolbophyllum  umbellktum  Lindl.  Curious,  with  dull,  dirty 
yellow  flowers,  spoiled  with  brown.  Flowered  at  Chatsworih, 
to  whose  collection  it  was  introduced  from  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Calcutta.     (BoL  Reg.^  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*  Luisia  alpina  Lindl,  A  very  distinct  species,  with  corva- 
ceous  distichous  leaves,  and  light-green  sepals  and  petals;  the  lip 
strongly  streaked  with  purple.  Mr.  Gibson  found  it  on  the  Kho- 
seea  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  the  snow  frequently  falls  in  the  cold  season.  {Bot.  Reg.j 
Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

*C&ttleya  sup6rba,  Schomburgk,  A  splendid  species,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  occurs  on 
trees  which  skirt  the  banks  of  Curranarka,  and  other  streams  which 
fall  into  the  Rapunny,  a  river  of  British  Guiana.  Found  and 
described  by  Mr.  Schomburgk.  (Annals  of  Natural  History^ 
August.) 

hilidcecR, 

Ornilh6galum  geminifldrum,  Herbert  Mss.  "  A  small  white- 
flowered  species,  resembling  O.  chloroleucum,  from  which  it 
diflfers  in  the  flowers  being  in  pairs,  and  opening  one  long  before 
the  other,  instead  of  growing  singly."  It  is  a  native  of  Lima, 
where  it  was  dug  up  by  mistake  for  Pyrolion  aureum,  and  sent  to 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert.     {Bot.  Reg.y  Mis.  Not.,  July.) 

A  magnificent  Bybloemen  tulip,  called  Amato,  is  figured  in  the 
Hort,  Journal  for  July.  It  was  broke  into  color  by  Mr,  Law- 
rence, of  Hampton,  in  1837,  and  from  the  figure  we  should  judge 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  varieties  lately  broken.  The  flower 
is  beautifully  and  finely  feathered  on  a  pure  and  clean  ground; 
the  form  cupped  and  elegant.  It  will  prove  one  of  the  best  in 
cultivation. 


Art.  V.    J^otes  on  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Messrs.  Winship^s  JSTursery,  October  5th, — It  is  some  time  since 
we  visited  this  nursery,  and  there  have  been  many  very  great  im- 
provements eflfected  in  the  arrangement  and  keeping  of  the  grounds, 
within  the  two  past  years.  We  have  never  seen  them  in  such  com- 
plete order  and  cleanliness;  and  all  this,  too,  Mr.  Story  observed 
to  us,  bad  been  done  with  much  less  assistance  than  was  former- 
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ly  employed  in  the  grounds.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  before 
the  management  of  the  nursery  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sto- 
ry, there  was  no  system  pursued  in  regard  to  the  planting  of  the 
trees;  some  were  in  one  place,  and  some  in  others,  and  the 
whole  so  much  more  confused  than  at  the  present  period,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  grounds  in  any  thing  like  the  condi- 
tion, in  which  they  are  now  to  be  found.  The  evergreens  and 
forest  trees  are  now  planted  in  appropriate  places  by  themselves, 
and  the  herbaceous  plants  now  line  one  side  of  the  walk  nearly 
round  the  whole  of  the  main  nursery  ground,  above  half  a  mile 
in  length.  That  part  bordering  on  the  rail-road  has  been 
beautified  by  the  laying  of  a  terrace,  the  construction  of  a  hand- 
some rustic  seat,  and  the  planting  of  evergreens,  handsome  shrubs, 
and  herbaceous  plants,  in  such  order  as  to  present  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance to  the  passer  by,  and  an  interesting  scene  to  those  who 
linger  near  the  spot,  while  looking  for  the  train  of  cars,  which 
land  and  take  passengers  from  the  grounds. 

At  this  late  period  of  the  season,  after  the  dry  and  parching 
weather  of  summer  had  wasted  the  beauties  of  the  border,  and 
when  the  trees  were  changing  their  deep  green  of  summer  to  the 
many-colored  hues  of  autumn,  we  found  less  to  note,  interesting 
to  the  amateur  or  gardener,  than  we  should,  had  our  visit  been 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  season.  ^  We  have  rarely 
known  a  year  when  the  garden  has  been  so  continually  barren  of 
buds  and  blossoms. — Roses  in  the  hot  and  sultry  days  of  June 
and  July,  faded  and  fell  ere  they  had  scarcely  opened  their  blos- 
soms— the  hundreds  of  fine  perennial  border  plants  have  with- 
held the  usual  and  constant  display  of  flowers — annuals  have  with- 
ered under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun — and  the  dahlia,  the 
king  of  autumn  flowers,  and  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  garden, 
from  August  to  November,  has  been  so  scanty  in  the  display 
of  blooms,  that  the  garden  has  worn  a  barren  aspect,  unknown  to 
us  in  any  previous  year,  for  a  long  period. 

In  the  green-house  we  found  the  plants  all  secured  from  the  ef- 
fects of  early  frost;  had  we  time  and  the  disposition  at  this  mo- 
ment, we  should  write  a  homily  upon  the  effects  of  procrastina- 
tion, in  the  getting  in  of  green-bouse  and  stove  plants,  which 
we  should  hope  might  awaken  the  attention  of  amateurs,  and 
others,  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Let  us  only  say 
now,  that  is  better  to  be  too  early  than  too  late;  many  things 
receive  a  chill  from  the  cold  nights  of  October,  even  when 
there  is  no  frost,  which  they  do  not  recover  from  for  a  whole 
season.  Crowding  plants,  too,  all  in  together,  when  the  frost 
suddenly  overtakes  the  cultivator,  is  a  bad  plan,  and  attended  with 
evil  results.  All  such  labor  as  washing  the  pots,  cleaning  the 
plants,  &c.  should  be  done  out  of  the  bouse,  and  when  the  plants 
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are  put  in,  let  them  be  arranged  properly,  as  it  can  then  be  done 
without  confusion. 

We  found  several  kinds  of  passion  flowers  here,  the  roots  of 
which  were  planted  in  a  small  border  under  the  front  stage,  and 
the  shoots  trained  to  the  roof-sashes,  viz:  P.  alata,  racemdsa  ca^ 
rulea,  edulis,  caerulea,  and  a  species  unknown:  the  latter  was 
in  flower,  and  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  racemosa  csrulea 
in  its  habit.  P.  edulis  was  full  of  fruit,  one  of  which  we  tast- 
ed, and  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  flavor.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a  plum,  with  a  thick  rind,  and  filled  with 
seeds,  each  one  imbedded  in  a  sharp  acid  pulp.  The  fruit  has 
a  pretty  appearance  suspended  from  the  plants.  We  observed 
but  few  things  in  bloom,  of  any  beauty.  Messrs.  Winship's  col- 
lection of  cactuses  has  become  considerably  reduced,  which  we 
were  glad  to  learn  was  from  an  increasing  demand  for  the  plants. 
Echinoc  actus  Eyrie  sit  has  flowered  here  at  three  difierent  periods 
the  past  summer.  The  ericas  are  much  reduced;  we  noticed 
but  few  specimens  of  any  size.  The  whole,  however,  were  in 
good  order,  and  the  plants  vigorous. 

In  the  nursery  we  saw  some  specimens  of  hedges  which  we 
should  not  pass  over: — one  of  these  specimens  was  the  Shepherdta 
argentia — one  the  buckthorn,  and  one  the  three-thorned  acacia. 
The  Sheph6rdia  we  think  will  make  a  good  hedge;  the  foliage  we 
do  not  admire,  and  it  will  not  compare  with  the  buckthera  i^stiH 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  in  winter,  covered  with  numerous 
clusters  of  eatable  berries,  will,  in  part,  make  up  for  its  seeming 
dullness,  and  render  it  valued.  Another  year  will  decide  how  far 
the  Shepherdia  is  adapted  to  hedging.  The  acacia  is  too  rapid  a 
grower  to  ever  make  a  suitable  plant  for  hedges.  The  buck- 
thorn appears  to  be  the  best,  though  the  specimen  here  would  not 
begin  to  compare  with  Mr.  Lowell's.  Every  nurseryman  should 
have  a  specimen  hedge  of  such  plants  as  he  sells  for  that  object, 
that  purchasers  may  see  how  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  each 
kind  may  be.  The  collection  of  ornamental  forest  trees  and 
shrubs  is  excellent. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  our  short  visit,  and  it  is  a  gratify- 
ing circumstance  to  see  our  nurserymen  paying  more  regard  to 
the  arrangement  and  neatness  of  their  grounds.  There  is  no  need 
that  the  nursery  should  be  a  place  of  utter  confusion — a  tree  here, 
and  a  tree  there,  the  soil  thrown  into  numerous  heaps  where  trees 
have  been  removed,  and  the  dead  stumps  and  branches  of  others 
still  remaining.  Order  and  neatness  can  be  preserved  with  less 
expense,  as  has  been  fairly  demonstrated,  than  confusion  and  slov- 
enliness. Last  year,  with  its  concomitants  of  suspensions  and 
stagnation  of  business,  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  nurse- 
ryman, but  we  have  been  happy  to  learn  that  things  have  begun 
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to  assume  their  usual  train,  and  that  the  sales  of  the  present  year 
have  been  as  good  as  could  have  been  anticipated. 

Mr.  Cushing^Sy  Watertoten. — Oct.  5/fc.  We  made  a  hasty 
visit  to  this  fine  place,  which  is  now  in  most  excellent  order,  so 
far  as  the  out-door  department  is  concerned.  The  green-house 
plants  were  not  yet  all  in,  nor  the  stove  inmates  removed  to  their 
places  for  the  season.  The  men  were,  however,  washing  and 
cleaning  the  plants,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  (for  Mr.  Hag* 
gerston  does  not  allow  things  to  remain  in  this  condition  long,)  the 
houses  will  appear  arranged  in  their  winter  dress,  more  gay  and 
brilliant  than  ever.  Many  of  the  ericas  had  already  opened  their 
flowers;  among  others,  the  splendid  E.  c6ncolor  which  we  noticed 
last  spring,  and  the  E.  glutinosa  with  its  glassy  orange  corols; 
others  will  be  soon  displaying  their  blossoms. 

In  the  stoves  the  pines  are  showing  a  great  abundance  of  frnit. 
Several  fine  black  Jamaicas  had  nearly  attained  their  size;  some 
fine  Javas  were  also  swelling  rapidly.  They  now  present  a  fine 
appearance.  Musa  sapientum,  the  common  banana,  has  flowered, 
and  has  now  formed  upon  it  a  huge  cluster  of  green  fruit.  This 
is  probably  the  first  timb  that  it  has  fruited  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  A  new  species  of  passion  flower,  called  P.  phos- 
nicea,  had  just  opened  its  blossoms:  Mr.  Haggerston  has  been 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  what  it  would  turn  out  to  be;  it  proves, 
however,  to  be  no  handsomer  than  the  alkta,  which  it  resembles, 
though  it  is  a  little  larger  flower.  P.  Kermesina  has  grown  and 
flowered  better  the  present  fall  than  heretofore;  and  Mr.  Hag- 
gerston thinks  that  when  it  is  treated  well  it  will  increase  in  beau* 
ty:  the  colors  are  very  brilliant.  Combr^tum  purpiireum  was, 
as  we  have  ever  found  it,  no  matter  at  what  season  of  the  year  we 
may  have  been  here,  in  full  bloom. 

Returning  from  the  stoves,  we  passed  into  the  other  end  of  the 
range  to  notice  the  grapery,  the  vines  in  which  have  been  under 
a  process  of  retardation,  as  mentioned  by  us  in  Ofor  remarks  last 
spring  after  a  visit  here.  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  particulars 
of  the  growth  and  maturation  of  the  crop  at  this  time,  as  Mr. 
Haggerston  has  kindly,  at  our  request,  kept  a  diary  of  the  week- 
ly progress  of  the  vines,  since  they  were  taken  from  the  ground, 
and  will  continue  it  until  the  crop  is  all  gathered;  and  the  sub- 
ject we  shall  introduce  to  our  readers,  in  an  article  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  volume.  Mr.  Haggerston  confident- 
ly asserts  that  the  crop  will  not  ripen  until  such  a  late  period  that, 
allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  the  grapes  to  hang,  after  they  have 
fully  matured,  the  last  will  not  be  cut  until  the  first  of  March,  1839. 
At  that  time  the  new  crop  in  the  stoves  will  be  ripe;  thus  fruit  may 
be  cut  from  January  to  January  again.  The  new  wood  is  per- 
fecting itself  admirably. 
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The  crop  of  grapes  in  the  adjoining  compartments  has  been 
very  large  and  fine,  and  many  of  the  best  yet  remained  uncut. 
Some  of  the  clusters  of  black  Hamburgh  were  exceedingly  large. 
The  wood  for  the  next  crop  is  remarkably  strong,  and,  as  the 
vines  have  just  attained  a  good  fruiting  age,  the  quantity  will  be 
immense. 

The  peach  trees  in  the  two  houses,  on  the  east  and  west  walls 
of  the  garden,  have  made  a  most  vigorous  growth  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  will  probably  produce  a  great  crop  next  season.  The 
trees  are  beautifully  trained  up  to  the  trellises,  one  of  which  is  an 
arched  one  over  the  front  floor  of  the  house,  and  the  other  on  the 
back  wall.  The  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Haggerston  is  that  first 
made  known  and  practised  by  Mr.  Seymour,  and  considered,  by 
those  who  have  trained  trees  in  his  manner,  to  be  the  best  ever 
yet  discovered,  both  for  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  trees,  and 
for  their  constant  and  most  productive  bearing.  There  have  been 
some  objections  raised  to  it,  but  we  believe  those  who  have  point- 
ed out  what  they  have  considered  defects  in  the  system  have  not 
suggested  any  other  modes  which  would  take  the  place  of  these 
they  have  denounced.  We  are  very  happy  to  see  the  system  at- 
tempted by  Mr.  Haggerston,  under  whose  good  care  it  will  be 
brought  to  its  greatest  perfection,  and  when  an  opportunity  will 
be  offered  for  all,  who  feel  at  all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach,  to  see  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  bring  out  the  productive 
qualities  of  this  tree.  We  hope  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  offer, 
at  a  future  time,  some  observations  upon  Mr.  Seymour's  system, 
accompanied  with  engravings,  illustrating  the  trees  in  all  their 
stages  of  growth. 

We  had  intended  to  have  had  the  leisure,  at  this  visit,  to  have 
walked  over  the  farming  grounds,  and  noticed  the  improvements 
going  on;  we  also  wished  to  examine  the  fine  breeds  of  stock, 
which  Mr.  Gushing  has  spared  no  expense  to  procure;  but  we 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so  now,  and  shall  take  another  opportu- 
nity to  renew  our  visit  for  this  purpose.  At  this  time  various  im- 
provements were  being  made,  new  walls  laid,  out-buildings  com- 
pleting, and  every  thing  being  don6  to  make  the  place,  what  it  even 
now  is — one  of  the  most  extensive  in  every  department  of  farm- 
ing and  gardening  in  the  country.  We  hope,  at  some  future  day, 
to  have  the  permission  of  the  liberal  proprietor,  to  give  a  plan 
of  the  whole  grounds,  together  with  sections  and  elevations  of 
the  range  of  houses,  accompanied  with  the  details  of  construction. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  On  Improvement  in  Horticulture,  Read  before  the 
Horticultural  Association  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  by  J. 
BuEL,  on  the  28th  Sept.  1838.— Published  at  the  request  of 
the  Association. 

[The  following  address,  delivered  by  Judge  Buel  before  the 
members  of  the  Horticuhural  Association  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Hudson,  at  their  anniversary  on  the  28th  of  September  last,  has 
been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  for  publication.  Not  being  a  paper 
which  would  come  directly  under  the  head  of  original  communica- 
tions, we  have  thought  fit  to  place  it  under  the  Reviews.  We  invite 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  perusal.  It  was  prepared  at  a 
short  notice,  but  it,  nevertheless,  contains  much  that  is  interest- 
ing to  the  horticulturist,  and  is  an  address  of  which  any  similar 
society  might  be  proud.  The  inclement  weather  which  prevail- 
ed during  the  three  days  of  the  exhibition,  rendered  the  number 
of  auditors  who  listened  to  Judge  Buel  much  smaller  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Its  publication,  however,  in  our 
pages,  will  put  it  in  the  hands  of  all  the  principal  horticulturists  in 
the  country.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Association,  and  to  Judge 
Buel,  for  iheir  politeness  in  forwarding  us  the  address. — Ed,'] 

Recently  notified  that  the  gentleman  selected  to  address  you 
on  this  occasion,  would  fail  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  I  have 
hastily  prepared  some  remarks  on  the  objects  and  promised  utili- 
ty of  this  association,  which  I  beg  leave  to  read. 

Our  first  parent  was  placed  in  a  garden,  and  commanded  '*to 
dress  and  to  keep  it;"  thereby  indicating,  from  the  highest  au- 
thority, that  the  garden  is  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  performance 
of  our  highest  duties,  and  the  gratification  of  our  purest  pleasures. 
This  construction  of  the  Divine  precept,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  every  enlightened  age  and  nation.  The  garden 
has,  by  general  consent,  ever  been  considered  a  source  of  utility 
and  of  healthful  employment — the  best  theatre  for  concentrating 
and  displaying  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  diversified  varieties  of 
foliage,  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  vegetable  world — and  a  school 
for  civilizing  and  socializing  man,  and  of  inspiring  him  with  love 
to  his  Creator,  and  good  will  towards  his  fellow-man.  Nor  does 
the  injunction  seem  to  refer  to  the  mere  gratification  of  animal 
appetite; — for  we  read,  that  "out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord 
God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good 
for  food." 
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Gardening  and  horticulture  are  in  a  measure  synonymous  terms. 
Gardening  is  divided  into  branches.  It  ^^is  practised  for  private 
use  and  enjoyment,"  says  Loudon,  ^'in  cottage,  villa  and  man- 
sion gardens; — for  public  recreation,  in  umbrageous  and  verddot 
promenades,  parks  and  other  scenes,  in  and  near  large  towns; — 
for  public  instruction,  in  botanic  and  experimental  gardens: — and 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  in  market,  orchard,  seed,  pnysic, 
florists,  and  nursery  gardens."  In  all  of  these  departments  of 
horticulture,  we  have  great  room  for  improvement,  and  great 
need  of  it;  in  all  of  them  it  is  the  object  of  this  association  to 
promote  improvement,  and  in  all  of  them  they  will  effect  im- 
provement, if  their  efforts  are  seconded,  as  I  trust  they  will  be, 
by  the  intelligence,  the  taste,  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  opulent 
gentlemen  of  our  valley.  It  is  ttie  object  of  the  association  to 
introduce  into  this — our  Eden — "every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 
the  sight,  and  good  for  food" — to  introduce,  and  to  disseminate 
widely,  all  that  is  useful  and  ornamental  in  garden  culture — all 
the  fruits,  flowers  and  culinary  vegetables,  that  are  worthy  of  cul- 
ture, whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  which  our  soil  will 
grow,  and  our  climate  mature. 

It  is  not  enough  that  many  of  the  choice  productions  of  the 
garden  should  be  found  with  a  few  of  the  opulent.  Those  that 
are  excellent  should  be  known  and  disseminated  widely.  We 
should  do  good  to  others,  if  we  would  know  the  pleasures  that 
spring  from  a  generous  philanthropy.  By  bringing  these  produc- 
tions together  at  our  semi-annual  exhibitions,  showing  and  com- 
paring them,  we  can  determine  their  relative  merits,  their  proper 
names  and  synonymes, — can  publish  the  result  of  these  compari- 
sons, and  recommend  and  disseminate  those  which  possess  the 
greatest  intrinsic  merit.  "All  men  will  eat  good  fruit  that  can 
get  it,"  says  Sir  William  Temple;  "so  that  the  choice  is  only, 
whether  one  will  eat  good  or  ill; — and  of  all  things  produced  in  a 
garden,  whether  of  salads  or  fruits,  a  poor  man  that  has  one  of 
his  own^  will  eat  better  than  a  rich  man  that  has  none."  We 
seek  to  extend  the  luxury  of  good  fruits  to  all,  in  order  that  the 
poor  man  who  has  a  garden,  may  eat  better  fruit  than  the  rich  man 
who  has  none. 

As  I  have  remarked,  gardening  is  co-existent  with  man.  Its  ear- 
ly history  is  too  obscure  to  be  traced.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
the  best  days  of  polished  Rome,  it  was  cultivated  with  taste  and 
assiduity,  and  ranked  with  the  fine  arts;  and  that  with  these  it 
sunk  to  obscurity  in  the  downfall  of  that  empire.  All  of  the  art 
that  survived  the  shock  of  Vandalism  in  Europe,  was  preserved 
and  cloistered  with  the  monks  during  the  dark  ages.  With  learn- 
ing it  revived  first  in  Italy  and  Holland;  to  which  countries  many 
exotics,  and  a  taste  for  cultivating  them,  were  introduced  during 
the  crusades.     It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  gardening  attracted  much 
attention  in  England.  Previous  to  this  tirae,  cabbages,  and  even 
pot-herbs,  imported  from  Holland,  constituted  luxuries,  found  on- 
ly on  the  tables  of  the  opulent.  During  this  reign,  apricots,  mel- 
ons, herbs  and  esculent  roots,  were  first  introduced  into  the  roy- 
al gardens.  Among  the  new  plants  of  that  day  is  mentioned  '4he 
lilacke  trees,  which  bear  no  fruite,  but  only  a  pleasant  flowere." 
Improvement  in  horticulture  was  greatly  extended  under  Eliza- 
beth and  Charles  the  first.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the 
first  work  upon  English  gardening  was  published  by  Parkinson, 
under  the  title  of  "A  garden  of  all  sorts  of  pleasante  floweres, 
with  a  kitchen  garden,  of  all  manner  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  an 
orchard  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-bearing  trees,"  which  is  yet  quoted 
with  high  commendation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  several  valuable 
publications  upon  horticulture  appeared  in  England  and  France; 
and  in  1734  Phillip  Miller  published  his  celebrated  Gardners' 
Dictionary,  an  original  work  of  merit,  which  attracted  general 
notice,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  improvement.  British  and  oth- 
er foreign  works  upon  gardening  have  been  greatly  multiplied;  and 
improvement  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, until  horticulture  has  attained  to  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
as  a  science  as  well  as  an  art,  in  most  of  tlie  civilized  countries  of 
Europe.  No  gentleman  of  opulence  or  taste  there,  deems  him- 
self fitted  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  without  his 
garden.  Horticultural  societies  have  been  every  where  establish- 
ed,— princes  have  been  competitors  in  them  for  honorary  rewards; 
useful  and  ornamental  plants  have  been  sedulously  collected  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  innumerable  new  varieties  have 
been  added  to  the  catalogue  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  man. 
Within  a  few  years,  the  splendid  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening 
has  been  added  to  our  horticultural  works  by  the  indefatigable 
Loudon,  professing  to  give  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  histoiy, 
and  all  that  is  useful  in  the  science,  or  in  the  practice,  of  garden- 
ing. The  society  of  London  established  a  garden  in  1818,  and 
sent  agents  into  every  quarter  of  the  world,  to  collect  whatever 
could  be  found  useful  or  ornamental.  One  of  these  agents,  after 
traversing  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  spent  four  years 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  our  continent,  exploring  the  coast  from 
California  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence  across  the 
continent  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Factories,  in  collecting  rare  plants 
and  seeds.  In  a  subsequent  voyage  to  the  western  border  of  our 
continent,  this  indefatigable  agent  was  destroyed  by  a  wild  bull, 
upon  one  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Yet  the  name  of  Douglass  will 
be  perpetuated  in  the  cognomen  of  several  new  plants  which  he 
first  brought  into  notice.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  society's  labors  and  usefulness  firom  the  facts,  that  in 
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its  catalogue  of  1830  are  enumerated,  as  growing  in  its  garden, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  varieties  of  hardy  edible  fruits,  and 
fifty-eight  varieties  of  nuts,  exclusive  of  eighty -nine  varieties  of 
the  fig,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  grape,  fifty-six  of  the 
pine-apple,  and  one  hundred  thirty-one  of  the  melon  ;  nearly  all 
of  the  four  last  named  being  cultivated  in  houses,  with  the  aid  of 
glass  and  artificial  heat, — making  an  aggregate  of  about  four  thou- 
sand varieties  of  fruits,  which  administer  to  the  sustenance  of  man, 
independent  of  ornamental  plants,  which  exercise  a  benign  influ- 
ence upon  his  mental  enjoyments.  The  fruits  in  this  garden, 
have  been  classified,  as  it  regards  size  and  quality, — their  form, 
color,  use  and  time  of  ntiaturity  noted,  and  their  catalogue  thus 
afifords  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  fruits  for  the  climate  to  which 
they  may  be  transferred  for  cultivation. 

Enterprise  in  the  acquisition  of  new  fruits,  and  new  plants,  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  Euro- 
pean governments,  horticultural  societies,  opulent  amateur  flor- 
ists, and  professional  nurserymen,  have  sent  their  agents  into  re- 
mote parts  of  the  w^orld ; — and  the  towering  mountains  of  Asia, 
the  isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  burning  sands  of  Afri- 
ca, the  inhospitable  regions  of  Siberia,  and  the  wilds  of  Ameri- 
ca, have  been  alike  explored,  for  valuable  and  rare  plants,  lo  sub- 
serve our  wants,  and  administer  to  our  pleasures. 

We  are  particularly  indebted  to  the  Flemings,  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  new  varieties  of  the  pear.  To  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  an  amateur  po- 
mologist,  we  are  indebted  for  about  four  hundred  new  and  excel- 
lent varieties  of  this  esteemed  fruit,  some  of  which  are  in  eating 
through  the  circle  of  the  year.  The  late  Mr.  Knight,  till  his 
death  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  also  pro- 
duced many  new  and  excellent  varieties  of  fruit,  by  artificial  fe- 
cundation.— Samples  of  several  of  the  new  fruits  thus  produced  by 
Mr.  Knight  and  Dr.  Van  Mons  are  now  exhibited  upon  your  table. 

From  the  comparatively  restricted  means  of  a  new  country, 
gardening  has  with  us  been  limited  to  the  useful,  seldom  aspiring 
to  taste  and  elegance.  But  even  in  the  useful  branch  we  have 
ample  room  for  improvement.  We  have  no  great  central  point 
for  collecting  and  comparing  the  indigenous  fruits  of  our  country, 
and  for  disseminating  the  excellent  through  our  land.  Of  the  ap- 
ple, plum  and  peach,  it  is  believed  we  have  as  fine  native  varie- 
ties as  are  grown  in  the  world,  and  yet  they  are  but  partially 
known  and  but  partially  enjoyed.  Individual  exertions  are  too 
limited  and  feeble  to  effect  the  desired  object.  It  can  only  be 
done  by  the  combined  exertions  of  many,  influenced  by  a  com- 
mon impulse,  and  directed  to  a  common  end.  In  this  age,  no 
great  good  can  be  effected  in  any  branch  of  public  improvement, 
without  the  concentrated   exertions  of  associate   bodies.     The 
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garden  culture  of  fruits  and  esculent  vegetables  has  hardly  yet 
commenced  in  many  districts  of  our  valley,  while  in  other  dis- 
tricts the  culture  is  but  imperfectly  understood — the  relative  mer- 
its of  different  varieties  are  not  appreciated,  and  their  value,  in 
promoting  the  health,  economy  and  comforts  of  a  family,  unknown 
or  disregarded.  Few  of  the  fine  varieties  of  fruit,  or  of  the  oth- 
er choice  products  of  the  garden,  are  seen  in  passing  through  our 
country.  Yet  twenty  years  has  done  much  to  improve  our  hor- 
ticulture; and  we  have  abundant  reason  to  anticipate  far  greater 
improvements  in  the  twenty  years  to  come. 

How  few  of  our  garden  products,  which  are  now  considered, 
at  least  in  imagination,  indispensable  to  our  wants,  are  the  natural 
products  of  our  country.     Hardly  one  in  twenty  is  indigenous  in 
our  soil.     Our  fathers  have  been  collecting  them,  and  we  have 
been  collecting  them,  through  the  lapse  of  centuries;  and  yet, 
how  comparatively  small  is  our  stock,  compared  with  what  Prov- 
idence has  provided  for  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man.     We 
are  strangers  to  many,  very  many,  that  grow  naturally  in  our  own 
country.    And  as  to  varieties,  nature  and  art  are  every  year  multi- 
plying them,  under  the  same  laws  that  multiply  the  breeds  of  our 
domestic  animals,  and  that  are  diversifying  the  human  countenance. 
Did  our  gardens  contain  only  the  plants  that  are  indigenous  to  our 
country,  the  supply  would  indeed  be  scanty.     But   horticulture 
has  laid  almost  every  clime,  and  every  country,  under  contribu- 
tion, to  administer  to  our  wants,  and  to  gratify  our  senses.  Most  of 
our  grains,  and  a  large  portion  of  our  fruits,  and  esculent  roots,  de- 
rive their  origin  from  other  countries.     The  greatest  part  of  thera 
came  to  us  from  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  which  received  them 
from  Italy,  Italy  from  Greece,  and  Greece  from  Asia.     Rye  and 
wheat  are  indigenous  in  Siberia  and  Little  Tartary;  rice  is  the 
natural  product  of  Ethiopia;  buckwheat,  of  Asia;  kidney  beans, 
of  the  East  Indies^  ^he  beet  and  onion,  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Peas  came  from  the  south  of  Europe,   artichokes   from   Brazil, 
peppers  and  cucumbers  from  India;  the  egg  plant  from  Africa; 
the  tomato  from  South  America;  the  pumpkin  from  Astracan; 
the  ruta-baga  from  Sweden;  the  cauliflower  from  Cyprus;  and 
the  asparagus  from  Asia.     Our  fruits  originated  in  countries  equal- 
ly remote  from  each  other.     Without  pretending  to  decide  upon 
the  disputed  questions,  whether  all  the  cultivated  apples  originat- 
ed from  the  wild  crab,  or  whether  any  of  our  good  varieties  ex- 
isted here  when  our  shores  were  first  visited  by  Europeans,  I  can 
say  this  much,  that  we  have  esteemed  varieties  of  this  fruit  now 
under  culture,  which  originated  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  and  of 
the  Danube,  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Thames,   and  on  the  shores  of  the   Baltic   and  Caspian.     The 
peach  came  from  Persia,  the  plum  from  Syria;  the  cherry  from 
Pontus;  the  quince  from  Austria;  the  almond  from  Barbary  and 
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China,  and  the  pear  from  Europe.  Our  pot-herbs  and  cultirated 
medicinal  plants  are  also  most  of  them  exotics:  parslej  is  from 
Sardinia,  pursley  from  South  America,  nasturtium  from  Peru, 
thyme  from  Spain,  sage  from  the  south  of  Europe,  savorj  from 
France,  marjoram  from  Sicily,  rhubarb  from  Asia,  and  balm  from 
Switzerland.     So  also  of  our  flowering  shrubs  and  plants;  the 

Sink,  the  daffodil,  and  narcissus,  are  from  Italy,  the  dahfia  from 
lexico,  the  ranunculus  and  anemone,  from  Capadocia;  the  hy- 
drangea, balsam  and  camellia  from  China  and  Japan;  the  tulip  and 
hyacinth  from  the  Levant;  the  tuberose  from  Ceylon,  and  our 
finest  paeonies  from  the  "Celestial  Empire."  And  of  trees,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  north  of  Asia  for  the  ornamental  horse-chest- 
nut, and  to  the  Indian  islands  for  the  towering  ailanthus.  These 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  contributions  which  horticulture 
has  gathered  from  foreign  lands,  for  our  convenience  and  pleasure; 
and  every  year  adds  to  the  list  new  genera,  species  and  varieties. 
Providence  seems  to  have  apportioned  its  bounties  among  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  as  if  to  admonish  them  of  their  mutual  dependence 
upon  each  other,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  spirit  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy and  benevolence. 

Private  gardens,  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  abound  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  they  are  maintained  at  a  princely 
expense.  In  these  not  only  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables  are  forc- 
ed to  eariy  maturity,  by  artificial  means,  but  most  of  the  tropical 
fruits  are  brought  to  perfection,  by  the  aid  of  hot-houses  and  walls. 
Strawberries,  in  this  way,  are  produced  for  the  table  in  April, 
melons  in  May,  grapes  and  peaches  in  June,  and  pme-apples  at 
almost  every  season.  It  is  assumed,  that  in  Britain  a  gentleman 
may  derive  from  his  garden,  with  the  aid  of  glass  and  artificial 
heat,  a  more  varied  and  richer  dessert,  throughout  the  year,  than  is 
to  be  met  with  on  the  most  luxurious  tables  in  any  other  country. 
And  yet  the  summers  of  England  are  so  cool,  that  the  peach,  grape, 
melon,  &c.  require  the  protection  of  a  waJl  or  glass,  to  bring 
them  to  maturity;  and  even  our  fine  Spitzembergh  apple  does  not 
ripen  well  there  without  a  wall.  Gardens  of  this  description, 
though  generally  on  a  limited  scale,  may  be  found  in  the  vicinage 
of  our  commercial  towns,  and  will  doubtless  be  multiplied  as  we 
advance  in  weahh  and  horticultural  improvement.  These  cases 
of  high  improvement,  or  rather  extravagant  refinement,  m  horti- 
culture, are  not  mentioned  as  models  for  general  imitation.  They 
indicate  an  expenditure  which  few  here  can  prudently  indulge  in, 
if  they  would.  Yet  where  there  is  the  ability,  and  a  disposition 
to  extravagent  expenditure,  it  may  be  indulged  in,  in  horticulture, 
with  advantage,  rather  than  prejudice,  to  public  morals  and  pub- 
lic usefulness.  The  examples  to  which  we  refer,  furnish  mod- 
els of  improvement,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  on  any 
scale  that  shall  comport  with  our  desires  and  our  means. 
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Public  nurseries,  which  belong  to  horticulture,  are  highly  use- 
ful to  all  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  They  serve  to 
introduce  and  concentrate  the  vegetable  productions  of  every 
country,  which  are  likely  to  subserve  our  wants  or  administer  to 
our  rational  gratification.  The  interchanges  which  take  place  be- 
tween those  of  Europe  and  America,  are  now  managed  with  such 
facility,  that  a  new  fruit,  or  a  new  flowering  plant,  which  attracts 
notice,  and  acquires  value,  on  one  continent,  in  a  year  or  two  be- 
comes common  in  the  nurseries  of  the  other.  The  numerous 
horticultural  periodicals  of  the  two  continents,  make  us  early  ac- 
quainted with  whatever  is  new  or  valuable  in  either,  and  a  single 
season  serves  to  propagate  and  to  disseminate  the  desirable  plant 
on  both.  In  this  way  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  fine 
new  varieties  of  Flemish  and  French  pears,  in  many  instances 
before  they  had  fruited  in  England.  The  dahlia,  in  its  natural  sin- 
gle flower,  was  first  introduced  into  France  in  1801,  and  subse- 
quently into  England.  The  skill  of  the  horticulturist  has  since 
transformed  it  into  a  double  flower,  and  imparted  to  it  all  the  col- 
ors and  tints  which  are  gratifying  to  the  human  eye.  This  orna- 
ment of  the  garden,  which  is  now  found  at  all  our  nurseries,  is 
termed,  by  common  consent,  "The  King,"  as  the  rose  has  been 
called  "The  Queen  of  Flowers."  And  as  regards  fruits — I  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  into  notice,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a 
fine  new  apple,  the  Jonathan^  grafts  of  which  I  forwarded  to 
Europe.  Five  years  ago  I  noticed  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  with  the  names  of  many  other  of 
our  local  fruits  which  I  sent,  and  also  in  catalogues  from  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  and  from  Hamburgh.  The  Stroat  apple  which  I  sent 
at  the  same  time  had  produced  fruit  in  1830,  in  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural garden,  and  was  classed,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  among 
the  first  quality  of  apples.  The  ailanthus  was  first  brought  to 
our  country  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  by  one  of  our  consuls,  from 
farther  India,  and  it  is  now  growing,  I  believe,  in  almost  every 
state  of  the  Union. 

As  having  particular  relation  to  those  who  depend  upon  market 
gardens  for  horticultural  productions,  for  daily  use,  I  take  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that  the  quality  of  market  garden  productions  de- 
pends materially  on  the  judgment  and  liberality  of  the  buyer. 
The  object  of  the  gardener  is  profit;  and  so  long  as  the  purchas- 
er regards  the  price  rather  than  the  quality,  he  will  continue  to 
raise  those  varieties  which  give  him  the  greatest  product,  which 
are  generally  those  of  inferior  quality.  The  difierence  in  the  va- 
rieties of  the  same  vegetable  are  manifestly  great.  This  exists 
not  only  in  their  flavor,  but  in  their  nutritious  and  healthful  prop- 
erties; some  Varieties,  particularly  fruits,  being  absolutely  preju* 
dicial,  while  other  varieties  of  the  same  species  are  highly  con- 
ducive to  health.     In  the  potato',  for  instance,  the  difllsrence  in 
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nutritive  matter  amounts  to  nearly  a  half  in  different  varielies. 
Some  of  the  coarser  kinds  yield  but  fourteen  and  sixteen  ))er 
cent,  of  nutritive  matter;  while  some  of  the  finer  kinds  have  giv- 
en twenty-eight  per  cent.  And  it  is  worth  regarding,  that  good 
quality  is  almost  inseparably  connected  with  grateful  Havor. 

Horticulture,  as  an  employment,  is  highly  conducive  to  the 
healthful  vigor  of  the  body,  and  to  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the 
mind.  The  labor  it  demands  is  neither  severe  in  degree,  nor 
monotonously  tiresome  in  kind.  It  affords  continued  change  and 
variety.  The  interesting  objects  of  which  it  has  cognizance, — 
as  the  germination  of  the  seed,  the  development  of  the  leaf,  the 
growth  of  the  stock  and  branches,  the  expansion  of  the  flower, 
the  swelling,  maturing  and  gathering  of  the  fruit,  and  the  diversi- 
ty in  foliage,  flowers  and  fruit,  of  the  various  vegetable  families 
under  its  care,  present  to  the  mind,  capable  of  appreciating  and 
admiring  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  succession  of 
the  most  agreeable  sensations. 

As  a  recreation,  horticulture  offers  all  the  pleasures  I  have  enu- 
merated, without  the  fatigues  which  accompany  its  manual  opera- 
tions. What  more  gratefui,  to  the  sedentary  and  the  studious, 
or  to  him  who  is  habitually  involved  in  the  mercenary  cares  of 
business,  than  the  relaxation  afforded  by  a  well  kept  garden,  which 
exhibits  to  the  senses,  the  fragrance,  the  beauty,  the  order  and 
harmony,  which  Providence  has  imparled  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom? Here  is  nothing  to  awaken  jealousy,  to  excite  distrust, 
to  beget  envy — or  to  inflame  any  of  the  grosser  passions;  but  ev- 
ery object  is  calculated  to  tranquillize  the  mind,  to  soften  down 
the  asperities  of  his  nature,  and  to  beget,  towards  his  fellow- 
beings,  feelings  of  kindness,  philanthropy  and  love. 

As  a  science,  horticulture  is  rich  in  stores  of  intellectual  wealth 
and  usefulness.  It  embraces  glossology,  which  teaches  the  names 
of  parts  of  plants;  phitography,  or  the  nomenclature  and  descrip- 
tion of  plants;  taxonomy,  or  their  classification;  vegetable  organ- 
ology, or  the  external  structure  of  plants;  vegetable  anatomy,  or 
their  internal  structure;  vegetable  chemistry,  or  primary  princi- 
ples of  plants;  vegetable  pathology,  or  the  diseases  and  casualties 
of  vegetable  life;  vegetable  geography  and  history,  or  the  distri- 
bution of  vegetables,  relatively  to  earth  and  to  man;  and  the  ori- 
gin of  culture,  derived  from  the  study  of  vegetables. 

It  also  embraces  the  study  of  the  natural  agents  of  vegetable 
growth  and  culture, — as  earths,  soils  and  manures;  the  agency  of 
h'ght,  electricity,  heat  and  water,  in  vegetable  culture,  and  of  the 
atmosphere  in  vegetable  development. 

Whether  we  regard  horticulture  as  an  art,  or  a  science;  wheth- 
er we  consider  it  as  administering  to  our  wants,  convenience  and 
pleasures,  or  as  promotive  of  health  and  useful  knowledge, — it 
has  high  claims  to  our  notice  and  regard. 
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I  present  upon  your  table,  for  examination,  gentlemen,  more 
than  one  hundred  named  varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear,  collect- 
ed from  my  grounds,  which  twenty  years  ago  were  a  barren  waste; 
and  I  might  have  added  many  others  of  doubtful  or  inferior  char- 
acter. Those  presented  have  all  been  recommended  as  superior 
fruits,  at  the  season  of  maturity,  either  for  the  dessert,  the  kitch- 
en, for  preserves,  or  for  cider.  They  are  the  natural  products  of 
the  northern  and  middle  states,  of  Canada — and  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain.  They  include, 
of  course,  only  late  autumn  and  winter  varieties.  Yet  these  fruits 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  t))e  kinds  which  are  to  be  found  in  our 
valley — much  less  in  our  country.  Though  we  have  a  great  many 
good  kinds,  there  must  be  but  comparative  few  that  can  be  de- 
nominated excellent^  or  best.  The  only  way  to  determine  which 
are  the  best,  is  to  bring  the  different  varieties  together,  and  to 
judge  of  them  comparatively,  at  the  season  of  their  maturity. 
How  desirable  it  is,  that  when  starting  in  our  pomological  career — 
when  selecting  the  fruits  that  are  to  administer  to  our  enjoyment 
and  our  profit,  through  life,  we  be  able  to  select  the  best  kinds! 
But  who  is  now  a  competent  judge  in  these  matters.^  What  in- 
dividual knows  the  comparative  merits  of  half,  or  a  quarter,  of 
the  fruits  which  abound  in  our  land?  Not  one  among  us,  I  ven- 
ture to  say.  How  shall  we  then  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge.^ 
We  have  at  present  no  competent  guide  to  direct  us  in  the  selec- 
tion. Individual  effort  is  incompetent  to  the  labor  of  classifying 
and  describing  all  our  best  fruits.  It  can  only  be  effected  here, 
as  it  has  been  in  England,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  an  association — 
by  bringing  together  the  various  kinds,  testing  their  qualities,  and 
establishing  a  standard  of  their  relative  merit,  for  the  various  uses 
for  which  they  are  adapted.  This  subject  is  so  deeply  connect- 
ed with  the  comfort  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens — of  the  buyer 
as  well  as  the  cultivator  of  fruit — that  I  venture  to  recommend 
it  to  the  early  attention  of  the  association. 

The  introduction  of  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruits,  seeds 
and  ornamental  plants,  from  different  sections  of  our  own  country, 
as  well  as  from  the  old  world,  should  also  engage  our  early  atten- 
tion. Many  facilities  present  for  effecting  this.  First,  by  a  cor- 
respondence, and  interchange  of  plants,  seeds  and  fruits,  with 
horticultural  associations  at  home  and  abroad.  Secondly,  through 
the  depot  established  at  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  an 
enthusiastic  friend  of  rural  improvement,  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq., 
the  commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office.  Thirdly,  through  our  na- 
val, commercial  and  travelling  citizens.  Our  corresponding  sec- 
retary, who  has  tendered  his  resignation  in  consequence  of  being 
about  to  take  up  his  residence  for  some  years  in  France,  has  kind- 
ly tendered  his  services  in  this  behalf— and  his  services  there,  in 
forwarding  the  objects  of  the  association,  may  be  rendered  exieo- 
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sively  useful.  After  all,  much,  verj  much,  will  depend  upon  our 
individual  exertions.  If  we  show  a  spirit  to  go  ahead,  and  to  be 
useful  to  the  community,  assistance  will  be  tendered  from  every 
quarter.  But  only  those  who  do  exert  themselves,  can  or  ought 
to  expect  assistance  from  others.  We  must  put  our  own  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,  before  we  call  upon  Hercules.  We  can  ren- 
der this  association  pleasant  and  useful  to  ourselves,  and  highly- 
beneficial  to  the  public,  if  we  but  resolve  to  do  so.  But  unless 
we  set  out,  and  persevere,  in  the  resolution  to  do  so,  we  had  bet- 
rer  suffer  the  association  to  die  in  embryo,  and  to  forget  that  we 
had  the  ambition  to  be  useful  in  promoting  horticultural  improve- 
menty  but  lacked  the  resolution  and  the  spirit  to  carry  out  our  laud- 
able design. 

In  conclusion — to  the  gentlemen  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  getting  up  this  exhibition,  and  particularly  those  of  a  sis- 
ter state,  whose  contributions  of  superior  fruits  and  flowers  afford 
the  strongest  incentive  to  perseverance  on  our  part,  I  feel  myself 
authorized  to  tender  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  associ- 
ation. A  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  and  I  may  say  of  mis- 
apprehensions, combined  with  protracted  bad  weather,  have  tend- 
ed very  much  to  diminish  the  interest  of  our  first  exhibition;  and 
yet  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  there  has  never,  on  any 
occasion,  been  collected  in  our  state,  a  greater  number  of  excel- 
lent varieties  of  fruit,  or  finer  samples,  than  has  been  exliibited 
on  this  occasion;  and  although  the  season  has  been  highly  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  floral  department,  yet  the  exhibition  of  fine  dahlias, 
the  favorite  flower  of  the  season,  has  been  peculiarly  brilliant. 
We  have  no  reason  to  despond,  but  much  to  induce  perseverance 
and  renewed  exertion.  We  have  laid  the  foundation  of  improve- 
ment in  that  branch  of  industry  which  administers  largely  to  the 
wants  and  elegancies  of  life.  We  can  rear  the  superstructure. 
We  can  deserve  success,  though  we  cannot  command  it.  And 
even  the  high  satisfaction  of  doing  this,  is  a  consoling,  if  not  sat- 
isfying reflection,  to  him  who  labors  for  the  public  good. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Ifotiees. 

Mode  of  prolonging  the  Existence  of  aged  Trees. — Experience  has 
shown  that  the  separation  by  an  axe  or  by  accident,  of  any  large  branch 
of  a  tree  arrived  at  full  growth,  causes  a  wound,  which  it  cannot  cover 
with  fresh  bark  if  left  to  itself.    The  contact  of  the  air,  the  rain,  and 
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other  atmospheric  influences,  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  of  birds,  soon 

Eroduce  a  complete  disorganization  of  the  place  laid  open  by  the  wound, 
little  reservoirs  of  water  soon  are  formed  in  the  cut,  and  insects'  nests 
are  seen,  which,  sooner  or  later,  occasion  the  decay  of  the  tree  to  the 
very  heart.  Then  growth  ceases,  the  leaves  become  discolored,  the 
fruit  is  thin  and  of  bad  quality,  and  at  last  the  tree  perishes. 

A  French  agriculturist  of  some  note,  General  Higonet,  has  lately  made 
known  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases.  He  says,  "To  obviate  as 
much  as  possible  the  serious  evils  arising  from  fissures  in  old  trees,  I  al- 
ways adopt  the  following  simple  method,  in  my  orchards  at  Veyrace, 
where  I  have  trees  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  their  fruits  and  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  their  branches.  I  regularly,  every  year,  cover  over 
with  mortar  the  hollow  of  every  aged  or  wounded  tree.  The  wounded 
part  is  always  filled  with  stones,  and  some  of  the  trees  are  so  old  and 
wasted,  that  a  whole  bushel  of  stones  has  been  used  in  a  single  instance. 
I  have  practised  this  plan  for  ten  years,  and  the  good  effects  of  it  have 
been  perfectly  astonishing.  Every  autumn  I  examine  all  the  trees,  and 
I  make  a  mason  fall  to  work  where  any  services  appear  necessary.  A  sin- 
gle workman,  with  a  boy  to  assist,  is  equal  to  the  task  of  finishing  off 
three  hundred  trees  a  day.  Since  I  have  taken  this  precaution,  I  have 
not  lost  a  single  tree,  though  many  of  mine  are  exceedingly  old.  They 
have  received  fresh  vigor,  and  yield  an  abundance  of  fruit.'  This  meth- 
od also  succeeds  with  oaks,  ash,  and  other  trees.  I  may  remark,  that  the 
lime  of  the  mortar  stimulates  so  actively  the  parts  of  the  tree  which  it 
touches,  that  I  have  seen  large  hollows,  filled  with  masonry,  completely 
closed  by  the  tree  growing  over  it  in  two  or  three  years  after  having  been 
built  up."     {Hort.  Jour.) 
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ENGLAND. 


Prize  Dahlias. — We  have  not  yet  received  our  English  floricultural 
journals,  which  give  the  results  of  the  various  exhibitions  throughout 
the  kingdom;  but  we  have  letters  from  various  sources,  which  state  that 
the  display  of  flowers  has  been  large  and  extensive.  A  Cambridge  pa- 
per of  a  late  date  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  containing  an  account  of 
the  great  Birmingham  Show,  the  names  of  the  flowers,  and  the  exhib- 
itors; but  it  has  not  yet  reached  us,  and  is  probably  lost.  Mr.  Widnall, 
among  our  other  correspondents,  in  a  letter  of  a  late  date,  informs  us 
that  he  had  exhibited  at  several  of  the  principal  shows,  (open  to  all  Eng- 
land,) and  had  received  the  following  prizes: — 

At  the  York  Exhibition,  August  30th,  1838, 
Best  forty-eight  blooms,  £5. 
Best  one,  £1. 

Best  one,  (extra  class,)  £1. 
Seedling,  15^. 

At  the  Cambridge  exhibition,  Sept.  6tb, 
Best  thirty-six  blooms,  £10. 
At  the  Birmingham  Grand  Show,  Sept.  12th, 

Best  twenty-four  blooms,  silver  cup,£20. 
Best  twelve  blooms,  £5. 

Second  seedling,  £2. 

Fifth  seedling,  £1. 

Mr.  Widnall  also  states  that  he  has  not  exhibited  a  stand  this  season. 
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without  havinsf  in  the  whole  of  his  ^^  seedlings  of  this  yearns  Bending 
out^^*  besides  having  in  some  of  his  former  year's  raising.  Ne  plus  ul- 
tra is  in  the  prize  pans  at  every  exhibition  in  Enizhind;  a  pretty  good 
test  of  its  excellence.  We  hope,  by  our  next,  to  lie  able  to  pive  the 
names  of  the  winning  flowers,  at  the  various  exhibitions.  We  have 
made  such  arrnn^einents  with  our  correspondents,  as  to  be  able  to  give 
all  the  information  relative  to  new  dahlias. — Ed, 

Seedling  Slraioberries. — Mr.  Myatt  lately  exhibited  at  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  throe  varieties  of  new  seedling  strawberries.  Mr. 
Myatt  has  already  had  the  good  luck  to  raise  one  fine  seedling;  this  \a 
his  new  pine,  which,  though  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  beyond  the 
English  catalogues  and  works  on  gardening,  is  said  to  be  very  superior. 
If  the  above  sorts  should  prove  to  be  valuable,  as  no  doubt  they  will,  we 
hope  that  plants  will  be  introduced. — Ed. 

FRANCE. 

Elevation  of  the  Ground  in  Pine  Plantations. — It  is  now  about  nine- 
teen years  since  1  carefully  examined  the  first  stock  of  pines  grown  in 
the  forest.  The  pinus  sylvestris  were  then  but  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
high,  and  the  matter  formed  by  their  fallen  leaves  had  already  filled  up  the 
cavities  of  the  ground,  and  had  formed,  in  several  level  places,  a  bed  of 
unclecomposed  leaves  of  about  six  or  eight  inches  thick.  The  leaves  of 
the  pine  tree  take  a  long  time  to  decompose,  on  account  of  the  resinous 
matter  which  they  contain;  and  I  then  foresaw  that  the  depth  of  this 
new  soil  would  increase  lapidly.* 

At  present,  these  same  pmes  have  attained  a  height  of  from  forty-five 
to  sixty  feet,  and  are  generally  thicker  than  a  man's  body.  The  soil 
produced  by  the  fall  of  their  leaves  is  so  much  elevated,  that  several 
rocks,  which  appeared  two  feet  out  of  the  ground,  are  no  longer  visible; 
and  others,  four  or  five  feet  high,  are  on  the  point  of  disappearing  also 
under  the  fallen  leaves.  A  moss,  a  sort  of  hypnum,  has  sprung  up  in 
several  places  on  the  leaves  half  decomposed,  and  contributes  exceed- 
ingly to  au<rment  the  thickness  by  its  vigorous  vegetation,  and  its  prompt 
decomposition. 

Rcstn. — In  1822,  M.  de  Lnuriston,  one  of  the  ministers,  brought  two 
men  from  La  Teste,  who  were  resin  makers  by  occupation,  to  try  if  the 
pines  of  Fontainbleau  would  yield  resin  by  tapping,  as  we  see  it  produc- 
ed in  the  Landes,t  near  Bordeaux.  These  two  men  submitted  to  the 
operation,  in  two  years,  about  four  thousand  feet  of  maritime  pines,  and 
obtained  from  them  nearly  as  much  resin  as  in  the  Landes,  that  is  about 
an  average  of  two  pounds  each  tree.  The  details  of  this  operation  were 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  I  think  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  relate  a  few  particulars.  Two  men  are  equal  to  the 
task  of  tapping  eight  thousand  pines,  which  produce  each  year  thirty- 
two  thousand  bushels  of  matter,  at  twelve  or  fifteen  francs  each.  This 
is  assuredly  an  excellent  revenue,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  pines 
which  produce  it  grow  in  the  sands,  which  refuse  all  sorts  of  cultivation, 
and  many  acres  of  which  are  sold  for  five  or  six  francs.  However,  an- 
other calculation  suggests  itself— whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  pre- 

*  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  tree  which  produces  so  mtich  fresh  soil  by  the  fall  and 
decomposition  of  its  leaves,  as  the  pioe,  particularly  the  maritime  pine.  I  am' nut  mire  that 
Uiifi  soil  has  vet  been  analyzed,  or  any  experiments  made  to  arrive  at  its  properties  M-ben  in 
cultivation.^be  vast  quantity  of  resin  which  it  contains  ought  to  render  it  different  from 
all  other  soils;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  if  plants  of  all  sorta  accommodat- 
ed themselves  to  it,  or  if  only  certain  ones. 

t  Sandy  grounds,  generally  quite  waste. 
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serve  the  pines  untouched,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them,  by  sawintr,  no- 
ble planks  for  jreneral  purposes.  When  operated  on  as  related  above, 
they  are  only  fit  for  vine-props,  though  these  are  certainly  of  first-rato 
quality.  Resin  is  produced  from  the  maritime  pine,  but  from  the  i)ine 
syivestris  nothinc;  has  been  obtained,  even  when  thev  were  four  feet  in 
circumference:  perhaps  they  were  still  too  youni^.  The  most  curious 
part  of  this  matter  is,  that  the  Minister  who  commenced  this  experiment 
with  so  much  eagerness,  finished  by  paying  no  more  attention  to  it,  and 
by  refusing  M.  Larminat  the  means  of  manipulating  the  raw  produce 
which  had  been  obtained.  After  many  applications  without  an  answer, 
M.  Larminat  received  at  last  an  order  to  forward  all  the  resinous  matter 
to  the  general  gas  depot  at  Paris;  and  six  months  after  he  had  dispatch- 
ed his  last  ton,  he  received  another  order  enjoining  him  to  take  particu- 
lar cure  of  the  resin,  and  to  be  sure  and  not  allow  the  great  heal  (in  1825) 
to  produce  evaporation  of  th^j  essential  parts!  We  may  conclude  from 
this  fiict,  and  a  hundred  others,  that  when  experiments  are  made,  with- 
out having  personal  interest  for  a  motive,  they  rarely  succeed.  {Hort, 
Jour  A 

Culture  of  Fine-apples  without  Fire. — A  treatise  on  this  subject  has 
lately  been  published  by  M.  Guidon,  giving  an  account  of  his  mode  of 
proceeding  for  some  years  past.  His  plan,  he  declares,  is  recommenda- 
ble  for  its  economy,  as  the  chief  expense  is  for  a  frame  of  wood,  which 
any  gardener  can  construct  for  himself.  The  first  attempts  of  the  au- 
thor were  directed  towards  rearing  pine-apples  in  the  open  air.  He  does 
not  detail  the  different  experiments  which  he  has  tried;  he  merely  de- 
clares that  he  has  tried  every  possible  method  without,  as  we  must  pre- 
sume, meeting  with  much  success.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  has  made 
trial  of  the  only  method,  the  success  of  which  was  altogether  satisfacto- 
ry. It  consists  of  a  plank  raised  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  on  them  a  covering  of  good  earth  of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep. 
In  this  are  planted  the  ananas  with  the  roots  naked,  or  covered  with  a 
lump  of  earth.  Below  this  platform  good  dung  is  placed  and  rammed 
close.  This  produces  heat  as  from  a  hot-bed,  and  must  be  renewed,  or 
stirred  up,  as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  reanimate  the  heat.  Last 
of  all,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  heat  at  a  temperature  suitable 
to  each  season  by  means  of  flues  and  stoves,  as  is  customary.  This  is 
the  plan  practised  in  the  royal  garden  at  Versailles,  and  enormous  pine- 
apples are  thus  produced. 

The  frame  which  M.  Guidon  makes  use  of,  is  about  five  feet  and  a 
half  wide,  four  feet  and  a  half  high  behind,  and  four  feet  high  in  front. 
The  planks  forming  the  sides  are  pierced  with  four  rows  of  holes,  about 
a  foot  distant  from  each  other.  He  fills  the  frame  with  a  bed  of  new 
dung,  without  any  mixture  of  leaves,  covers  this  bed  with  about  six  inch- 
es of  light  composition  of  leaves,  or  light  manure,  and  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bed  is  of  a  proper  heat^he  places  his  pine-apples  in  pots 
and  plunges  them  into  the  frame.  All  around  the  frame,  at  about  two 
feet  distance,  there  is  placed  a  wall  somewhat  lower;  and  this  interval  of 
two  feet  is  filled  with  new  dung,  the  same  as  that  inside  the  frame,  which 
in  fact  forms  a  sort  of  heated  flue  all  round,  and  the  heat  of  which,  escap- 
ing by  the  holes  mentioned  above,  spreads  itself  inside  the  frame,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  plants.  This  interval  is  covered  with  a  plank  to  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  the  heat,  and  it  inclines  outwanlly  to  let  off  rain  from 
the  frame.  M.  Guidon  speaks  strongly  against  forcing  pine-apples  to 
fruit  during  winter.  As  he  makes  no  use  of  fire,  it  is  understood  that  he 
renews  his  beds,  and  his  manure  outside,  oftener  than  is  customary  in 
establishments  where  a  heating  apparatus  is  used.  The  author  remarks 
that  the  pine-apples  are  nmcirfiner  from  the  moist  heat  of  a  bed  and  a 
quantity  of  manure  outside,  than  from  the  dry  warmth  of  a  stove.  He 
also  declares  that  the  moist  and  vaporous  heat  of  the  hot-bed  destroys 
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insects  and  prevents  their  propagation;  wher/eas  the  dry  heat  of  a  store 
is  favorable  to  them. 

The  plan  of  M.  Guidon  seems  conducted  with  intelligence,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  horticulturist  before  him  has  succeeded  in  success- 
fully cultivating  pine-apples,  without  the  aid  of  fire,  within  sixty  miles  of 
Paris.  With  respect  to  the  economy  of  his  plan,  it  is  a  different  ques- 
tion. M.  Guidon  employs  pure  manure,  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  de- 
gree of  heat  than  if  he  had  mixed  it  with  leaves.  But  the  heat  thus  pro- 
cured remains  for  a  shorter  period,  and  he  is  obliged  to  renew  the  bed 
and  the  manure  outside  more  frequently.  If  M.  Guidon  has  under  his 
hand  plenty  of  manure,  and  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  his  method  is 
undoubtedly  cheap  enough;  but  wherever  manure  is  as  dear  as  it  is  at 
Paris  and  its  neighborhood,  this  method  would  become  more  expensive 
than  that  where  recourse  is  had  to  the  heat  of  a  stove.  {Jinnales  de  la 
SocieU  Roy  ale  d^  Horticulture  de  Paris,) 


BRAZIL. 

Mr,  Gardner^s  Travels  in  Brazil, — ^Under  our  Botanical  Intelligence 
wc  have  made  some  mention  of  the  dried  specimens  of  plants  sent 
home  from  Pernambuco,  where  Mr,  Gardner  has  been  travelling  as  a 
botanical  collector.  His  narrative  we  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  presuming  that  many  of  our  readers  would  be  as  delight- 
ed with  it  as  ourselves,  we  have  marked  large  extracts^for  our  pages. 
Not  having  room,  we  shall  not  give  the  whole  at  this  time,  but  shall  con- 
tinue them  in  a  future  number.  We  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers.  Mr  Gardnef  reached  Pernambuco,  on  the  ninth  of  October, 
1837,  and  from  that  date  his  letter  commences. 

"On  nearing  the  coast  it  presented  a  very  flat  and  barren  appearance, 
forming  a  great  and  unpromising  contrast  to  the  magnificent  entry  to  the 
Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  town  being  built  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  sea,  we  could  only  obtain  a  view  of  that  portion  which  immediately 
skirts  the  shore.  No  part  of  the  coast,  within  many  leagues  of  Pernam- 
buco, rises  to  any  height,  except  that  whereon  the  old  town,  called  Olin- 
da,  stands,  and  which  is  situated  about  three  miles  north  of  Receife, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  sea-port.  The  first  thing  which  attracts  the 
attention  of  a  stranger  when  entering  the  harbor  of  Pernambuco  is  the 
nature  of  the  harbor  itself.  It  is  quite  a  natural  one,  being  formed  by  a 
coral  reef  which  runs  along  the  coast  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  is  entered  through  a  breach  in  the  reef,  on  the  south  side  of  which 
a  light-house  and  a  small  fort  are  built.  However  high  may  be  the 
swell  outside  this  reef,  there  is  always  calm  water  within,  which  at  full 
tide  is  sufficiently  deep  to  float  the  largest  merchant  vessels  which  visit 
the  port. 

"When  I  arrived,  I  found  Dr.  Loudon  waiting,  who  kindly  invited  me 
to  remain  in  his  house  during  my  stay  in  the  place.  Shortly  afterwards, 
having  delivered  the  letters  of  introduction  which  1  brought  from  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  Enj?lish  minister  at  Rio,  to  Mr.  Watts  the  British  consul, 
the  latter  obligingly  offered  to  introduce  me  to  the  President  of  this  prov- 
ince, Senhor  Vicente  Thomaz  Pirez  de  Fiqueredo  Comargo,  as  soon  ns 
it  could  be  ascertained  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  receive 
us.  The  permission  to  wait  upon  his  excellency  having  been  given  a 
few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Watts  and  myself  proceeded  to  the  palace, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Loudon,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  the  President. 
He  rer.eived  us  very  kindly;  and  when  Mr,  Watts  stated  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  the  country,  he  promised  to  afford  me  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power,  and  desired  me  to  call  again  the  next  day,  when  he   would 
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giTe  me  a  letter  to  Dr.  Serpa,  the  Professor  of  Botaoy  and  Curator  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Olinda. 

For  the  first  few  days  my  walks  extended  but  little  beyond  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  The  country  is  quite  flat,  and  the  soil  very  sandy;  and  as 
the  dry  season  had  commenced,  the  herbaceous  vegetation  on  the  more 
exposed  situations  was  beginning  to  suffer  for  want  of  rain.  For  many 
miles  round  the  town  of  Pemambuco,  the  cocoanut  and  other  large 
palms  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion,  mixed  with  fine  trees  of  Anacar- 
dium  occidentale  (the  Cashew,)  then  loaded  with  large  yellow  or  red- 
dish-colored fruits^  with  mangoes  (Mangifera  indica)  which  here  at- 
tain a  much  larger  size  than  at  Rio,  tnough  still  far  from  ecjualling  those 
of  Bahia:  and  the  two  species  of  bread  fruit  (Jrtocarpus  tnciaa,  and  Ji. 
irUegrifoiia,)  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  the  former,  and  the  trunks  and 
main  boughs  of  the  latter  supporting  their  monstrous  fruits.  More  at- 
tention seems  to  be  paid  here  than  at  Rio,  to  the  gardens  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  houses  near  the  town,  many  of  them  being  adorned  with 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  chiefly  of  Indian  origin.  During  my  first 
walks  I  collected  specimens  of  the  following  plants:  Tumera  trioniflo- 
ra,  which  grows  profusely  in  waste  and  cultivated  spots,  and  by  road 
sides,  even  decorating  some  of  the  less  frequented  streets  with  its  large 
pale  yellow  flowers,  which  only  expand  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day;  and,  in  the  same  situations,  a  fine  large  blossomed  species  ofRieh' 
ardsonia,  Boerhaavia  hirsuta,  and  Argemone  mexicana.    In  marshy 

? laces,  which  were  beginning  to  be  dried  up,  I  found  fine  specimens  of 
^ontederia  panictdata,  Hydrolea  spinotay  and  a  small  purple-flowered  ' 
Ammannia.  In  spots  which  were  either  now  under  cultivation,  or  had 
once  been  so,  grew  Elytraria  tridentata,  a  narrow-leaved  Slachytarphe- 
ta,  Angelonia  fubesceru,  Monnieria  trifolia,  a  small  Eriocaulon,  several 
small  LegumtnoacRi  and  Conoelinium  prasiifolium,  DC. .  Where  the 
ground  was  dry,  and  among  bushes,  I  observed  Hirtella  raeemosa,  in 
great  plenty  and  full  bloom,  together  with  a  small  frutescent  MalpighiO' 
ceaw  plant,  and  Jatrophm  tarens,  and  J.  goaaypiifolia,  the  latter  some- 
times attaining  the  stature  of  a  tree,  and  being  not  unfrequently  used  for 
hedges.  The  Mimoam  and  the  fences,  as  about  Rio,  are  festooned  with 
MalpighicR,  Bignpnice,  Ipomaa  and  Leguminosod,  of  which  the  cowitch 
plant  (^Stizolobium  urena)  was  the  most  abundant,  and,  mingling  in 
many  places  with  a  species  of  Dodder  (Ctucuta graveoleru7  of  Kunth,) 
which  twines  over  the  hedges  with  its  long  yellow  cord-like  branches, 
gives  to  the  surrounding  scenery  a  most  singular  appearance. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  October  I  proceeded  to  visit  Dr.  Serpa  and  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Olinda,  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Nash,  a  young  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  mdebted  for  manv  acts  of  kindness. 
There  are  three  ways  by  which  Olinda  may  be  reached  from  Receife; 
one  is  along  the  sea-shore,  but,  from  the  loose  sandy  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  complete  exposure  of  the  traveller  to  the  sun,  this  coarse  is  sel- 
dom taken;  another  is  to  proceed  in  canoes  up  the  river,  by  which  the 
large  freshwater  lakes  that  are  situated  behind  Olinda  empty  themselves 
into  the  sea.  This  stream  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  shore,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  high  sand-bank.  The  third  and  last  way  was  that 
which  we  pursued,  namely,  a  road  that  keeps  the  inland  side  of  the  riv- 
er, though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  This  road  is  quite  level, 
and  at  both  ends  are  situated  several  fme  country-houses,  though  much 
of  it  passes  through  waste  and  uncultivated  land :  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion IS  bounded  by  the  lake.  Occasionally  Mimosa  hedges  inclose  it, 
where  I  olwerved  a  great  profusion  of  a  small  white-flowered  Jaiminufn, 
which  at  the  early  hour  when  we  passed  was  perfuming  the  air  with  its 
delightful  fragrance,  and  a  species  of  Securidaeay  that,  m  similar  situa- 
tions, displayed  its  large  clusters  of  rich  purple  flowers. 
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The  roadnside  was  gay  with  the  pale  yellow  blossoimi  of  Tumera 

trioniflora  and  the  delicate  pink  heaos  of  the  aensitiye  plant  (Mimosa 
pudiea.)  Along  its  shore  the  lake  was  fringed  with  low  shrubs,  among 
which  lobservM  Jlnona  pahutrUf  Avicennta  tomeniosa,  and  d9.  lucida, 
Laguneularia  racemosoy  and  a  suparborescent  kind  of  Caladium^  while 
many  parts  of  the  water  were  yellow  with  the  flowers  of  lAmnoeharis 
CommerBonii,  and  of  a  large  species  of  Uirietdaria,  Towards  Olinda 
I  was  delighted  at  finding  the  surface  of  the  water  covered  with  thousands 
of  the  splendid  white  blossoms  and  broad  floating  foliage  of  a  water-lily 
{NumpncBa  ampla,  DC.) 

Besides  the  letter  that  I  carried  to  Dr.  Serpa  from  the  President,  was 
another  to  Senhor  da  Cunha,  Professor  of  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages at  Olinda;  and  having  called  first  on  this  gentleman,  he  express- 
ed his  regret  that  he  could  not  accompany  us  to  the  garden,  owing  to 
his  delicate  state  of  health;  his  looks  indeed  testifying  a  tendency  to 
consumption. 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  rather  behind  the  town 
of  Olinda,  and  if  it  were  all  under  cultivation  would  be  of  considerable 
size.  The  residence  of  the  Professor  stands  nearly  in  the  centre;  it  is 
a  small  building,  of  a  single  story.  We  found  Dr.  Serpa  in  his  study, 
a  rather  large  apartment,  which  he  also  uses  for  a  lecture  room;  and 
were  impressed  by  the  intelligent  and  agreeable  manners  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman, who  is  perhaps  above  sixty  years  of  age;  and,  besides  his  other 
duties,  has  the  principal  medical  practice  in  the  town  of  Olinda.  A  few 
French  works  ^n  botany  and  agriculture  compose  the  chief  part  of  his 
very  limited  library;  among  them  I  observed  a  complete  set  of  the  Flo- 
ra Fluminensis,  by  Padre  Vellozo.  He  showed  me  also  three  volumes 
of  original  drawmgs  of  indigenous  and  exotic  plants,  executed  by  his 
sons  in  illustration  of  the  Linnaean  system;  many  of  them,  however, 
were  incorrectly  named;  Cieea  disticha,  for  instance,  being  called  Ribet 
Groastdaria. 

Dr.  Serpa  then  accompanied  us  in  a  walk  round  the  garden,  which 
contained  little  worthy  or  notice;  a  few  European  plants,  struggling  for 
existence,  and  some  large  Indian  trees  being  its  chief  productions;  among 
the  trees,  however,  were  fine  specimens  of  mango,  tamarind,  and  cin- 
namon.   We  afterwards  proceeded  to  see  a  little  of  the  neighboring 
country,  where  I  hoped  to  find  something  more  interesting  than  within 
the  precincts  of  the  garden,  and  in  this  expectation  I  was  not  disappoint- 
ed, navin^  collected  several  species  new  to  me,  among  them   Cuphuda 
flava,  which  is  common  in  dry  situations  in  this  province,  and  a  curious 
Eriocauhn,    After  visiting  some  of  the  churches,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
old  convent,  now  inhabited  by  a  hermit, we  returned  in  a  canoe  to  Receife. 
About  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival  at  Pemambuco,  Dr.  Loudon  remov- 
ed to  his  country-house,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Capibaribe, 
about  four  miles  west  from  Receife.    The  country  round,  being  chiefly 
uncultivated,  afforded  ample  scope  for  my  researches.    In  a  low  marshy 
spot  near  the  house  I  found  a  good  many  Cyperaeea  and  Graminem^ 
and  great  plenty  of  the  curious  Pangatium  indteum  (Lamarck;)  and  in 
the  same  marsh,  as  well  as  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  some  lam 
trees  of  Avieennia  nitiday  some  of  their  stems  measuring  five  feet  m 
circumference,  and  rising  unbranched  to  a  height  of  more  than  twenty 
feet.    Near  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Loudon's  house  stands  a  large  tree  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order   ChrvsobakmcBy  perhaps  a  species  of  Mo- 
quilea  (No.  992  of  this  collection.)    The  stem  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, ouite  straight,  and  rises  undivided  to  the  height  of  upwards  of 
thirty-five  feet:  below  it  is  much  ribbed,  and  at  the  summit  is  crowned 
by  a  top,  not  unlike  that  of  an  European  beech;  upon  the  whole  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  trees  I  have  seen  in  this  country,  not  certainly  for  size, 
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bat  for  BTDunetry  of  form.  It  bears  a  yellow  eatable  drupe,  about  as 
big  as  a  larffe  yellow  gooseberry.  This  fruit  is  called  Oyty^  and  the 
tree  itself  Oytycera,  Opposite  the  house,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riy- 
er,  there  extends  a  large  tract  of  wooded  country,  consisting  chiefly  of 
small  trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  Virgin  forests 
have  been  felled;  it  is  called  Mato  de  Torre.  Between  this  wood  and 
the  river  stretches  a  broad  piece  of  open  ground  partly  covered  with 
short  grass,  and  partly  with  low  shruos  and  herbaceous  plants.  The 
former  consist  of  several  species  of  SoUawm  and  MimoBay  some  Jllyr- 
iacea  and  suffruticose  Vemonia.  Among  the  herbaceous  plants  I  found 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  lovely  SngeUmia  salicarimfoUa^  and  a  large 
white-flowered  CUome.  JtUropha  urens  and  J.  gOBtypiifolia  are  also 
common  in  this  tract,  m  the  middle  of  which  are  some  small  freshwater 
lakes  that  afforded  me  some  good  plants.  To  my  great  delight  the  first 
excursion  to  this  spot  was  rewarded  with  that  curious  aquatic  fern,  nam- 
ed after  Mr.  Parker  of  Liverpool,  Farkeria  piendioides.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  fronds  are  much  inflated,  by  which  the  whole  plant,  being 
rendered  specifically  lighter  than  the  water,  floats  upon  the  surface  of 
the  shallows;  its  long  fibrous  roots  only  reaching  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 
Along  the  borders  of  these  lakes  ^row  several  large  Po/ygona,  one  of  them 
has  stout  spikes  of  greenish  white  flowers,  and  another  considerably  re- 
sembles our  P.  amphibium:  there  also  abound  PoniederiapanieuUUa,  Hy^ 
drolea  spinosa,  and  a  species  of  Jtmmaruua.  Several  parts  are  covered 
with  a  floating  turf,  consisting  principally  of  different  Cyneracem;  and 
where  this  does  not  not  exist,  Jusiiaa  natana  throws  along  tne  surface  of 
the  water  its  Ions  floating  branches, which  are  upborne  by  numerous  small 
white  cylindrical  bladders  attached  to  the  lower  side.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  Rantmculus  ajuatilis,  to  which,  at 
a  distance,  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance.  Mingled  with  the  Jui- 
aiaa  are  vast  quantities  of  the  curious  Jh:oUa  mageUanica  and  Pisiia 
Stratiotes, 

In  the  wood  itself  grow  many  species  of  Myrtaetu,  a  few  MelasiO' 
maeea,  and  several  fine  trees  of  the  Cashew;  atso  a  good  many  species 
of  Cocoloba,  and  great  abundance  of  Vismia  branlienais,  the  fatter  of- 
ten attaining  the  stature  of  a  small  tree,  together  with  numerous  Byr- 
soninkB.  There  are  also  several  small  trees  of  Etchtoeilera  parvifolia 
(Martins,)  which  when  covered,  as  was  then  the  case,  with  its  curious 
pale-yellow  flowers,  presented  a  beautiful  object.  Twining  among  these 
and  other  trees  I  observed  fine  plants  of  Gomphia  acuminata,  the  large 
panicles  of  golden  blossoms  contrasting  most  agreeably  with  the  shin- 
ing dark-green  foliage;  likewise  a  species  of  Trigonda,  and,  particular- 
ly among  the  lesser  trees  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  Combretum,  with 
large  clusters  of  small  pale  yellow  and  higblv  scented  flowers. 

On  first  entering  this  wood  I  was  peculiarly  struck  by  the  difference 
of  its  general  aspect  from  those  of  the  same  kind  about  Rio.  Here  ev- 
ery thing  betokened  a  drier  atmosphere  and  more  arid  soil.  No  ferns, 
Begonia,  Piperacea,  or  orchideffious  plants  could  be  seen.  On  the 
stems  and  branches  of  the  larger  trees  a  few  Bromeliacea  and  Aroidea 
alone  existed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Austin,  the  Brnglish  clergyman  here,  having  told  me  of 
a  curious  plant  which  grew  in  busny  places  a  few  miles  beyond  his  house, 
and  kindly  promised  to  accompany  me  thither,  I  started  early  with  him 
one  morning  to  procure  some  of  it.  On  reaching  the  place  where  it 
grows,  about  ten  miles  west  from  Receife,  I  found  it  to  be  a  noble  Epi- 
dendrum,  with  stems  more  than  six  feet  high,  destitute  of  leaves  at  top, 
and  bearing  large  corymbs  of  fino  red  flowers.  It  will  probably  prove 
to  be  Epidendrum  einnabarinum  of  Saltzman,  first  found  by  that  bot- 
anbt  at  bahia.    Whilst  collecting  specimens  of  a  small  leguminous 
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plant,  growing  near  the  Emdendrumy  I  obsenred  on  the  groond,  under 
the  shade  of  some  low  shruos,  another  orcbideoas  plant  in  flower;  a  new 
species  of  MonaearUhus,  differing  from  the  one  on  which  the  genus  was 
founded  (JVf.  virides,  Lindl.)  in  its  three-lobed  frmged  labeUum.  The 
pseudo-buibs  are  about  six  inches  long,  and  its  flowering  stem  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  fifteen  inches,  bearing  nine  greenish-yellow  flowers. 
Though  I  made  a  diligent  search,  I  could  find  but  one  specimen.  Near 
this  place  I  collected  Stachytarpheta  prumatica,  and  a  Pteris  about  the 
size  of  P,  aquilina,  which  appears  to  be  a  troublesome  weed  in  cultivat- 
ed ground. 

{To  be  eontinued.) 


Art.  III.    MassaekiuetU  HortieuUural  Soeiely, 

Saturday,  Oct.  6,  199S,— Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  S.  R.  John- 
son, dahlias,  viz:  Rose  d' Amour,  Granta,  Angelina,  Emperor  of  Yel- 
lows, Viscountess  Beresford,  and  other  varieties,  with  several  kinds  of 
roses.  From  John  Kenrick,  dahlias,  as  follows:  Dodd's  Mary,  King 
Otho,  Rising  Sun,  Golden  Sovereign,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Venus,  Metro- 
politan Calypso,  Polyphemus,  Beauty  of  Camberwell,  Paragon,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  sulphurea  elegans,  &c.  &c.  From  T.  Mason,  dahlias,  viz: 
Cedo  Nulli,  Rainbow,  Zarah,  Globe,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Angelina, 
Conqueror  of  Europe,  Village  Maid,  &c. 

From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  viz :  Queen  Elizabeth,  Conductor,  Coun- 
tess of  Liverpool,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Quilled  Perfection,  Conaueror  of 
Sussex,  &c.;  also  fine  roses.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  dahlias,  as  follows: — 
Exempler,  Metropolitan  Yellow,  Juno,  Diana,  Fowler's  Queen  Victo- 
ria, Biandina,  Lilac  Perfection,  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  Kingof  Yel- 
lows,Countess  of  Mansfield,  Angelina,  Zarah,  Maria  Edgworth,  Suffolk 
Hero,  Rainbow,  &c.  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  dahlias,  viz:  Golden  Sove- 
reign, Urania,  King  of  Dahlias,  Napoleon,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh, 
Metropolitan  Calypso,  Desdemona,  Mrs.  Broadwood,  Dodd's  Mary, 
Springfield  Rival,  &c.  &c.,  and  fine  pansies  and  bouquets. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.  dahlias,  as  follows:  Liberty,  Girline's  Ruby, 
Mrs.  Rushton,  Lavinia,  Lovely  Anne,  Wells's  Champion,  filandina, 
Warminster  Rival,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Rienzi,  &.c.  &.c.  From  Dr. 
J.  C,  Howard,  dahlias,  viz:  Desdemona,  Cedo  Nulli,  Augusta,  Lady 
Fordwich,  Picta  formosissima,  Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  Ophelia, 
Countess  of  Liverpool,  Squibb's  Yellow,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  &,c.  and 
a  large  and  fine  bouquet.  From  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  dahlias,  embracing 
Exquisite,  Desdemona,  King  of  Yellows,  &c.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  War- 
ren, marigolds. 

Fruits:  From  the  Hon.  J.  Lowell,  Great  Britain,  Bezi  Vaet,  and 
Queen  Caroline  Pears;  the  latter  is  a  fine  new  pear:  with  these  speci- 
mens Mr.  Lowell  communicated  the  following  letter: — 

"  I  send  specimens  of  Great  Britain,  Bezi  Vaet,  and  Queen  Caroline 
pears.  The  first  and  last  I  have  translated  from  Grand  Bretagne  and 
Reine  Caroline,  because  I  think  when  foreign  names  can  be  rendered  in- 
to English,  retaining  the  sense,  it  is  better.  Thus,  "  Roi  de  Wirtem- 
burg"  will  in  a  few  years  be  corrupted  into  a  barbarous,  unpronounca- 
ble  word  of  no  meaning,  "  King  of  Wirtemburg"  will  be  understood. 
Let  me  here  remark,  that  there  is  no  such  name  in  existence,  laiofiiUy 
knoion,  as  Roi  de  Wirtemburg.  The  pear  which  some  persons  call  by 
that  name  was  raised  by  Van  Mons,  and  called  by  him  "  Frederick  of 
Wirtemburg,"  and  is  so  printed  in  his  catalogues.    Some  Belgian  nur- 
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seryman,  thinking  that  the  high-sounding  title  of  king  would  sell  better, 
corrupted  the  name,  and  some  prefer  the  corruption  to  the  true  name. 
The  evil  is,  that  we  shall  soon  receive  the  same  pear  under  both  names." 

From  T.  Lee,  Isabella,  Pond's  Seedling  (?)  and  Elsinburg  grapes. 
From  J.  Heard,  Marie  Louise  and  Louis  Bonne  (of  Jersey)  pears. 
From  Capt.  J.  Lee,  West  Cambridge,  handsome  specimens  of  Ribstone 
pippin  apples.  From  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  a  pear,  the  tree  from  which 
It  was  taken  having  been  received  from  France  for  the  buerr^  Bosc, 
and  proves  not  to  be  true.  From  R.  Manning,  BufTum,  beurr^  Bosc, 
heurr^  Diel,  belle  et  bonne,  Marie  Louise,  Pope's  Quaker,  Fulton, 
and  Jalousie  pears.  From  £.  M.  Richards,  Capsheaf  and  Harri- 
son's fall  baking  pears :  also.  Red  Ingistre,  Yellow  Ingistre,  and  Fall 
Sops  of  Wine  apples,  with  one  kind  unknown;  Hill's  Madeira  peaches. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Isabella,  Oval  Malaga,  and  Sweetwater 
grapes.  From  Miss  S.  Seaver,  Roxbury,  Catawba  grapes,  (well  ripen- 
ed,) and  a  seedling  from  the  Catawba. 

Vistribttted:  two  plants  of  Jl2t»a  rosacffi^a,  and  twenty  bulbs  of  Am- 
aryllt«  equ^stris  from  the  Hon.  J.  Lowell. 

October  I3th. — Exhibited.  Fruits:  From  S.  Downer,  Gravenstein 
and  Lyscom  apples,  and  belle  et  bonne,  Cumberland,  and  Bezi  Vaet 
pears.  From  S.  Pond,  Isabella  grapes,  and  beurr^  Diel  and  Burnet 
pears.  From  R.  Manning,  pound  pears,  and  sweet  russet  and  Mur- 
phy apples,  the  latter  a  large,  fine  looking  and  good  flavored  fruit. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  the  open  air. 
From  James  Eustis,  South  Reading,  a  fine  baking  pear,  name  unknown : 
also,  Ben  apples,  and  a  winter  variety,  name  unknown.  From  B. 
Weld,  Roxbury,  Catawba  grapes.  From  Luther  Little>  a  red  apple 
from  a  tree  in  Marshfield  over  two  hundred  year^  old,  and  said  to 
be  planted  by  Peregrine  White,  the  first  native  white  man  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  bom  on  board  the  Mayflower,  From  T.  Mason,  black  Ham- 
burgh grapes. 

October  ^Oth.-^Exhibited,  Flowers:  From  Josiah  Stickney,  Bos- 
ton, fine  dahlias,  viz:  Dodd's  Mary,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Augusta, 
and  WidnalPs  Enchanter.  From  P.  Barnes,  Boston,  Denissii,  Star, 
and  other  dahlias.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Beauty  of  Lullingstone  and  Bride 
of  Abydos  dahlias.     From  M.  P.  Sawyer,  a  seedling  dahlia. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.  dahlias,  viz:  Marchioness  of  I'avistock,  King  of 
Beauties,  and  Girling's  Ruby.  From  T.  Mason,  Desdemona,  Conquer- 
or of  Europe,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Cedo  NuUi,  and  other  dahlias. 

Fruits :  From  E.  Vose,  a  beautiful  Duchess  de  Angouleme  pear,  weigh- 
ing eighteen  ounces,  from  a  standard  tree.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  orange 
and  pear-shaped  quinces,  and  peaches  from  a  tree  imported  from 
France,  name  unknown.  From  Judge  Heard,  beurr^  Diel,  St.  Mi- 
chaels, and  Forelle  pears,  the  latter  very  handsome  specimens.  From 
S.  Walker,  Swan's  Egg  pear,  (of  Coxe,  No.  S6.)  From  J.  M.  Ives, 
Salem,  Capiaumont  pears.  From  R.  Manning,  Figue  of  Naples,  Four- 
<^roy,  (syn.  with  the  Figue  of  Naples)  and  Minot  pears;  also,  drap 
d'Or  and  seedling  apples,  the  latter  from  a  garden  in  South  Salem,  very 
handsome  and  good.  From  William  Oliver,  a  green-fleshed  melon, 
(probably  syn.  with  the  Malta,)  cut  from  a  vine  in  Grenada  sixty-four 
days  previous:  the  flavor  was  very  fine,  and,  if  the  fruit  would  ripen 
in  our  climate,  would  be  a  valuable  addition,  from  its  long  keeping. 

At  this  meeting,  the  choice  of  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year  took  place, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected: — 

E.  Vose,  Presidents  E.  Bartlett,  M,  P.  Wilder,  Jona.  Winship,  and 
John  Prince,  Vice-Presidents,  Samuel  Walker,  Treasurer,  R.  T. 
Paine,  Corresponding  Secretary.  E.  Weston,  Jr.  Recording  Secretary. 
Rev.  T.  L.  Russell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
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olagy.  T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D.,  Pro/«tfor  o/£iUMM2onr.  J.W.Web- 
ster, Professor  ofHoriiaiUund  Chemistry, 

Standing  committees  on  fruits,  flowers^  vegetables,  &c.,  were  also 
chosen. 

The  Abb^  Berl^se,  of  Paris,  was  proposed  as  an  honorary  member, 
and  M.  Rintz,  Jr.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  a  corresponding  member  of 
this  Society. 

October  fnth.-^Exhibited.  Vegetables:  Bailey's  red  and  white  Giant 
celery,  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Howard:  m>th  were  remarkably  fine  and  laige. 


Abt.  IV.    FaneM  HaU  Market. 


B0OU,  Tnbtn,  ^v. 


From    To 


9cu. 


Potatoes: 
Common,  J  ^^j„^l^ 

C^^enan^peB,  ^  ^  bosbel!! ! 
No.aScoti.s.|P:J^l;| 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  boshel,. .  1 
Tarnips: 


mmips: 

Common.  J  P^  *^''' 

French,  per  busbel,.. . . 


^  per  wcB.,.  . . 
French,  per  busbel,.. . . . 
Rota  Baga,  per  bushel,.. 
Onions: 

Red,  per  bonch, 

Yellow,  per  bunch,  . . . . 

Beets,  per  bushel 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Horseradiah,  per  pound,. . 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  poond, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


Cabbagetf  Salads,  4*c. 


Cabbages,  per  dosen  : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant  red  and  white,. . 

Common, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck,. . 
Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. 


26 
60 
60 
76 
60 
76 
60 
00 
00 

60 
26 
60 
60 


9cts. 


60 
60 
76 

1  76 


1  25 


60 
75 
76 

m 

10 
6 

10 
6 

2d 


4 

6 

3 

4 

60 



4 

6 

60 

— 

60 

75 

76 



8 

12 

8 

m 

20 

12 

— 

76 
00 
00 
26 
15 
8 

20 
10 


Squaakea  mid  Pumfkms. 

Squashes: 
Autmnnal  Manow,  per  cwt.  1  00 
Winter  crook-oeck,  pr  cwt.  1  00 
Cuiada,  per  cwt. 2  00 

Pompkiofl,  each 12 


Fran    To 


jFVinte. 

Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Common.  J  P'^tT'! ^S 

^''™™"'»  I  per  bushel, 60 

Baldwins,  per  barrel, 1  76 

Sweet  apples,  per  barrel,.. .  !2  00 

Golden  Pippins, per  barrel,.  '3  00 

Greenings,  per  barrel, |l  60 

Russets,  per  barrel, Il  50 

Blue  Pearmains,  per  barrel,  2  00 

Pears,  per  dosen: 

Chaumontel, 20 

Dix,. 60 

BeurreDiel 26 

Lewis, 26 

St.Hichaeb 60 

St.  Germain, 50 

Baking,  per  bushel 1  50 

Grapes,  hot-house,  per  lb: 

Black  Hambmgh, 50 

White  sweet-water, 26 

Isabella, 124 

Catawba, 12i 

Malm, 25 

Citron  Melons  for  preserves,  ea.      12} 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 'l  60 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 2  60 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 1  00 

Lemons,  per  doien, 20 

Oranges  per  doxen, — 

Pine-apples,  each, 6 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel,  (new)  1  75 

Walnuts,  per  bosliel, 2  00 

Cocoanuts,  each, 5 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound,. .      12i 


1  50 
1  26 

26 


76 
76 
00 
25 


00 
00 
60 

25 

60 

00 
75 
00 


75 
00 
25 
25 

124 
00 


Remarks. — The  continued  and  heavy  rains  during  the  month,  togeth- 
er with  the  evenness  of  the  temperature,  scarcely  falling  below  the 
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freezing  point,  have  been  of  essential  benefit  to  all  kinds  of  late  vegeta- 
bles, particularly  to  cabbages,  turnips,  celery,  &c.  Last  season  tbe 
frosts  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  were  so  severe  that  many  things 
were  ereatly  injured,  and  the  crops  materially  afiected;  potatoes  were 
even  nozen  by  the  intense  cold. 

The  potato  crop  at  the  eastward,  as  we  stated  in  our  last,  is  immense. 
There  nave  been  numerous  arrivab  of  large  cargoes  at  this  port;  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  a  great  quantity  have  also  been  shipped, 
which  have  commanded  ^ood  prices  from  the  scarcity  at  those  places. 
The  abundance  of  them  m  our  market  has  affected  sales  which  are  now 
dull,  at  the  usual  prices  at  which  they  have  been  held,  and  a  slight  re- 
duction is  submitted  to,  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  a  quick  sale; 
sweet  potatoes  have  been  received  in  great  Quantities;  since  our  last, 
upwards  of  six  thousand  bushels  have  arrived;  sales  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, brisk  at  quotations.  Turnips  are  large  and  excellent.  Some  rad- 
ishes have  come  to  hand  this  week. 

Of  cabbages,  the  crop  has  improved  so  rapidly,  that  it  may  safely  be 
said  to  be  larger  and  better  than  for  several  years  previous;  drumheads 
are  immensely  large,  and  all  kinds  have  a  solidity  in  their  heads  which 
they  rarely  attain.  Celery  is  large  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  Some 
spinach  has  been  received.  A  few  tomatoes  remain,  though  rather  infe- 
rior. The  great  stock  of  squashes,  and  the  greater  demand  for  the  au- 
tumnal marrow  than  the  common  crookneck,  has  caused  a  reduction  in 
theprice  of  the  latter. 

The  stock  of  fruit  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  ample.  Apples  are 
handsome,  and  from  the  ffood  supply,  prices  are  moderate:  a  few  fine 
golden  pippins  have  been  brought  m,  which  command  a  high  price;  sood 
sweet  ones  are  rather  scarce.  Pears  have  fallen  off  considerably  from 
the  supply  at  this  season  of  last  year;  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dry 
summer,  which  caused  the  young  fruit  to  fall.  Hot-house,  and  native 
grapes  are  most  gone^  but  to  take  the  place  of  these,  there  have  been 
arrivals  of  ffreat  quantities  of  Malagas,  which  open  in  good  order,  and  are 
sold  at  moaerate  rates.  Berberries  are  scarce.  Chestnuts  were  never 
more  abundant;  sales  are,  however  brisk  at  quotations.  Walnuts  just 
begin  to  come  in.— y<mr»,  M.  T.,  October  a6<A,  1838. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMBHT. 

Grape  vines. — Continue  the  same  care  towards  the  vines  as  recom- 
mended the  last  month;  if  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  it  will  be  a  good 
method  to  get  rid  of  them  and  thus  prevent  their  continual  dropping, 
especially  when  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  floor  or  soil  clean,  to  take  a 
broom  and  brush  off  the  leaves,  doing  this  very  gently,  and  drawing  the 
broom  from  the  roots  towards  the  back  of  the  house.  This  prevents  any 
injury,  which  might  otherwise  occur,  if  they  were  brushed  off  violently 
the  other  way;  continue  this  twice  a  week  until  they  are  all  off.  If  the 
vines  are  not  yet  pruned  of  some  of  the  superfluous  wood,  it  may  still 
be  done.  Vines  in  the  open  air  may  be  pruned,  and  the  tender  kinds,  if 
cold  weather  ensues,  should  be  laid  down  at  the  close  of  this  month. 

Strtnoberry  bed$  should  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues favorable  to  their  growth:  on  the  approach  of  severe  cold,  throw 
a  few  leaves,  or  strawy  manure  over  the  oeds  just  sufficient  to  cover 
them. 
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Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  may  be  planted  successfully  this  month. 

Raspberry  vines  should  be  laid  down  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  if  the  weather  is  severe. 

Scions  for  grafting  in  the  spring  may  be  cut  this  month,  and  laid 
away  in  the  cellar  in  earth. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  roots  should  be  all  taken  up,  if  it  has  not  been  done;  choose 
a  dry  warm  day  for  this  purpose,  and  remove  them  out  of  the  way  of 
frost. 

Tulips,  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  bulbs,  should  be  planted  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  if  possible. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  They  may  be  put 
in  pots  and  plunged  in  a  frame. 

PcRonies  may  yet  be  separated  and  transplanted  with  safety. 

Gladiolusesy  and  tiger  flowers  should  be  dug  up,  and  secured  from  the 
frost. 

Stocks  in  pots  should  be  protected  in  a  frame;  if  removed  to  the  green- 
house or  parlor,  repot  them. 

Carnations,  auriculas  and  various  other  plants,  should  be  kept  through 
the  season  in  frames. 

Cactuses,  cereuses,  4rc.  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  and  warm  situation 
in  the  green-house,  and  receive  but  little  water. 

Sparaxises,  ixias,  ^c.  should  be  repotted  this  month. 

Verbenas  should  be  protected  in  a  frame,  green-house,  or  parlor. 

Eoses  for  flowering  the  first  of  January  should  now  be  well  pruned. 

AzcUeas  should  receive  but  little  water  at  this  season. 

Camellias  should  receive  a  good  supply  of  water,  as  their  flower-buds 
swell. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  removed  to  the  green-house  or  parlor,  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost.  Water  them  liberally  until  they  have  done  flow- 
ering. 

Jhmudl  seeds  of  such  sorts  as  dwarf  larkspur,  chryseis,  8&c.  &c.  may 
be  now  sown. 

Perennial  plants  in  the  border  should  be  slightly  protected  upon  the 
approach  of  severe  cold  weather. 

Oxalises  may  yet  be  potted. 

Oeraniums  should  be  repotted,  where  the  object  is  to  have  large  plants. 

Oreen-house  plants  should  be  attended  to :  top  dress  all  that  reciuire 
it.  Tie  up  those  that  need  it,  to  neat  green  sticks,  and  pick  off  all  de- 
caying leaves.    Keep  the  house  cool  and  dry. 

VEGETABLE   DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  should  be  got  in  this  month. 

Lettuce  may  be  now  set  out  in  frames  for  spring  use. 

Rhubarb  and  asparagus  beds  for  early  use,  should  receive  a  good  cov- 
ering of  coarse  manure. 

Spinach  should  be  protected. 

Cucumbers  planted  in  small  beds  last  month,  for  obtaining  a  good 
crop  at  Christmas,  should  be  now  ridged  out  in  hills  in  frames,  where 
they  are  to  remain. 


Article  I,  containing  a  list  of  the  CactkcesB  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Sweeiser,  and  communicated  by  him,  will,  we  hope,  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  to  greater  notice.  Art.  II,  on  the 
Hemerocallises  is  a  valuable  paper  upon  a  class  of  plants  too  much  neg- 
lected, but,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  garden.  Our  paper 
on  Forcing  White  Lilies,  we  trust,  will  show  with  what  little  care  this 
fragrant  flower  may  be  seen  in  perfection  in  winter.  Under  the  head 
of  Reviews  will  be  found  the  address  of  Judge  Buel,  delivered  before 
the  Horticultural  Association  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  at  their  late 
exhibition.     We  commend  its  perusal  to  every  reader. 

The  length  of  Judge  Buel's  address  necessarily  compels  us  to  omit  a 
great  quantity  of  miscellaneous  information  which  we  had  partly  pre- 
pared, but  in  our  next  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  up  for  this.  The  re- 
port of  the  late  Exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Association  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Hudson,  Sept.  28th,  at  New  York,  is  among  the  matter  laid  over, 
which  will  appear  in  our  next. 

CO*  In  our  January  number  we  shall  give  our  Retrospective  View  of 
Gardening  for  1838.  Gentlemen,  amateurs,  and  gardeners  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  send  us  any  information  which  will  assist  us  in  making 
it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  free  from  errors.  Accounts  of  recently 
formed  gentlemen's  residencesj  gardens,  nurseries,  &c.,  and  rare  collec- 
tions of  plants,  together  with  an  account  of  all  new  plants  introduced  the 
present  year,  are  particularly  desired.  All  letters  or  communications 
should  reach  us  by  the  first  of  December  next. 

CK5"  Secretaries  of  horticultural  societies  are  requested  to  forward  the 
reports  of  their  exhibitions,  for  insertion  in  the  December  number.  We 
are  desirous  of  making  these  reports  as  comnleteas  possible.  All  com- 
munications should  reach  us  by  the  20th  of  November,  at  the  latest,  to 
ensure  their  appearance  in  the  December  number. 

Ot3"  The  attention  of  our  friends  is  invited  to  the  Prospectus  of  the 
Fifth  Volume,  accompanying  this  number. 

Received  manibscript  communications  from  S.  Sweetser,  Fhalanthus, 
A.  J.  Downing,  B.  ^illiman,  Jr.,  An  Amateur. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers. — The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's  Man- 
ual, No.  7,  for  October,  1838.  The  Cultivator,  No.  7,  for  October, 
1838.  The  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  16,  17,  18  and  19,  1838. 
The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  29,  30,  31,  and  32,  1838.  The  Yankee  Far- 
mer, Nos.  37,  38,  39  and  40, 1838.  The  Franklin  Farmer,  Nos.  5,  6,  7, 
and  8,  1838.    Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor.     New  Haven  Herald. 
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Have  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  these  beautiful 
families  of  Plants  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Of  Camel- 
lias their  stock  embraces  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  finest  kinds.  Of  Ericas  or  Heaths,  they 
have  very  fine  plants  of  several  specimens.  The  following  Cata- 
logue of  several  of  the  varieties  is  annexed. 


Aitonia 

AJnut's  superb 
Althfeeeflora 
Anemonefiora 

alba 

rosea 

Amplissima 

Aucubffifolia 

Blanda 

Chandlerl 

Carnation  worranta 

Charles  Auguste 

Cerasina 

Cliveiana 

Charlemagne 

Compacta 

Coccmea 

Conspicua 

Comptoniaua 

Conchifiora 

Corallina 

Coronata 

Colla 

Colvillii 

Dersettii 

Derbiana 


Double  white 

myrtle  leaved 

striped 

fringed  white 

red 

Decora 

Egertonia 

Eiphinstonia 

Elegans 

Eclipse  (Presses) 

Elegantissima 

Excelsa 

Fascicularis 

Florida 

Fulgens 

Gloria  mundi 

Gloriosa 

Grandiflora  nova 

Herberlii 

Humilis 

Ignescens 

Insiguis 

Imbricata 

Lady  Hume's  blosh 

Ad.  Campbell's 

Lindleyi 


Lucida 

Marmorata 

Nivea 

Ornata 

Oxoniensis 

Papaveracea 

Paradoxic  a 

Parviflora 

Punctata  (Press's). 

Pompone 

Paeoniflota 

Princeps 

Pulcherrima 

Rosacea 

Rosceflora 

Reticulata 

Reevesi 

Rivini 

Spathulata 

Splendens 

Sericea 

Vandesia 

Venosa 

"Weibankia 

AVUtoni 

"Woodsii,  &c.  Sec. 


Tulips,   Hyacinths,    Narcissus, 
Paeonies,  &c. 

Respectfully  infoi-m  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  thev  have  for 
sale  a  superb  collection  of  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs.  The  Tulip?  are  of 
their  own  raising,  and  can  be  depended  upon  for  their  clearance  all  infe- 
rior ones  having  been  discarded  from  their  collections.       *^  ' 

Their  General  assortment  of  Dutch  HYACINTHS  TV  APriQQTTQ 
RANUNCULUSES,  &c.  &c.,  will  be  received  in  a  short  time  and  h^^ 
embrace  some  of  the  most  splendid  varieties  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this 
country.  The  hyacinths  have  all  been  selected  from  spechnent  which 
they  have  grown  themselves,  and  know  to  be  the  most  desirable  varf^ 
'Kzinf  ^^^^  A  catalogue  of  the  names  will  be  givtaTn'lheTex^ 

ble^iS^**^'*'  """'^  '^^  ''*^^  generally,  supplied,  on  the  most  reasona^ 
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"  Je  Toudrais  ^chauffer  tout  runiTers  de  mon  goAt  pfliir  le^^  jardins,  II  me 
eemble  qu*il  est  impossible  qu'un  mechant  paisse  ravair,  II  it^est  point  ^e 
vertin  que  je  do  suppose  k  celui  que  aiine  4  parler  rt  ^  Tuife  des  Jardiii!, 
Peres  de  famille,  inspires  la  jardiaomanie  k  tos  eniaw." — Pnace  dt  lA^tu* 
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Vols.  /,  n,  m,  and  iV,  may  be  had  hound  in  boards. 


The  recurrence  of  another  year  seems  to  offer  a  fit  opportunity 
for  us  to  again  renew  our  call  upon  the  horticultural  world,  and  in- 
vite their  attention  to  the  objects  and  progress  of  our  Magazine. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  commences  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture.  In  the  four  volumes  already  completed 
is  embraced  a  greater  amount  of  Original  information  upon  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  science  of  gardening,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  all  other  works  together  ever  yet  published  in  this  country.  Up- 
wards of  one  thousand  pages  of  original  matter  have  been  contribu- 
ted in  this  short  period,  by  gentlemen,  amateurs  and  practical  gar- 
deners, residing  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Were  we  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  art  of  jrardeningf  as  Great  Britain,  this  amount  of  in- 
formation would  not  seem  so  extravagant ;  but  when  we  reflect  that 
in  a  country  so  young  as  this,  and  where  ten  years  since  there  ex- 
isted but  two  or  three  nurseries  of  any  extent,  and  but  three  or  four 
gentlemen's  residences  of  any  magnitude,  it  cannot  otherwise  than 
appear  at  once  surprising .  Previously  to  the  publication  of  this 
Magazine,  all  information  upon  gardening  was  sought  for  in  Eng- 
lish periodicals  and  works  treating  upon  the  subject,  illy  adapted, 
as  all  are  aware  who  have  pretended  to  follow  them,  to  the  novice 
in  gardening,  in  this  country,  where  the  climate  is  so  materially 
different.  That  we  may  not  profit  by  foreign  works,  no  one  will 
more  readily  admit  than  ourselves.  In  the  hands  of  experienced 
men  they  are  invaluable,  but  the  new  beginner  is  apt  to  be  led 
astray  by  following  the  practices  therein  detailed,  and  disappoint- 
ment often  ensues  when  success  is  confidently  anticipated.  It  was 
to  prevent  such  errors,  and  to  supply  the  requisite  information,  that 
this  Magazine  was  established;  and  we  believe  we  are  not  exagge- 
rating when  we  say,  that  it  has  done  more  to  assist  and  encourage 
all  who  have  engaged  in  the  pleasing  science  of  Horticulture,  than 
all  other  works  which  could  have  been  procured. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  go  into  an  analyzation  of  the 
character  of  the  Magazine.  It  is  already  extensively  and  favorably 
known  lo  all  the  principal  horticulturists  throughout  the  country. 


By  their  frieadly  feoling,  aad  uoited  and  valued  assistance,  it  haa 
arisea  to  its  present  state  of  usefulness^  and  has  taken  a  stand 
among  the  best  periodical  works  upon  the  subject.  With  the  in- 
crease of  taste  which  is  most  rapidly  spreading,  we  hope  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  will  be  enlarged  and  extended,  and  that  another  year 
will  find  it  penetrating  every  town  and  village,  claiming,  within 
their  boundaries,  a  single  citizen  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  art 
of  Horticulture. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Magazine  will  be  as  far  an  improvement 
upon  the  preceding  ones  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  This  will  de- 
pend, however,  in  a  degree,  upon  the  aid  and  assistance  we  receive. 
We  shall  spare  no  pains  on  our  own  part,  to  render  it  snperior  in 
every  department.  The  Original  papers  will  be  as  various — the 
Reviews  more  extensive— rthe  Foreign  Intelligence  the  gleanings  of 
the  numerous  periodical  Works  upon  horticulture — and  the  Domes- 
tic Notices  more  general  and  complete:  plans  of  green-houses  and 
garden  structures  will  also  be  added.  To  effect  this,  besides  our 
already  numerous  list  of  contributors,  we  have  the  promised  assist- 
ance of  several  young  amateurs,  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  the 
science,  to  whom  we  look  for  a  great  de^l  of  entertaining  and  in- 
structive information. 

But  we  regret  to  add,  that  of  the  thousands  of  individuals  en- 
gaged, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  practice  of  horticul- 
ture, which  are  spread  throughout  the  country,  few  have  yet  come 
forward  and  given  us  that  aid  we  so  much  need.  Our  communica- 
tions so  far — thanks  to  our  kind  correspondents — have  been  wholly 
gratuitous;  had  they  been  otherwise,  we  should  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  filling  our  pages  with  foreign  matter,  or  suspended 
its  publication  altogether.  Our  own  services  we  have  freely  giv- 
en; but  there  are  some  of  our  contributors,  to  whom  it  would  have 
given  us  great  pleasure  to  reward  for  their  labor;  and  we  hope  the 
time  will  yet  arrive  when  we  can  do  this.  The  two  past  years  have 
been  any  thing  but  encouraging  to  all  periodical  works;  but  we  sin- 
cerely trust  that,  with  the  brighter  and  better  times,  which  now  ap- 
pear dawning,  every  horticulturist  who  deems  the  ^Jagazine  of 
any  importance  to  the  progress  and  perfection  of  the  science, 
will  offer  his  ready  and  willing  assistance.  We  make  this  final  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine.  W^  have  been 
proud  of  its  establishment,  and  its  favorable  reception  among  the 
many  gentlemen,  amateurs,  and  practical  gardeners,  who  have 
sustained  it  thus  far,  and  it  would  be  to  us  a  source  of  great  regret 
to  stop  where  we  are.  We  therefore  make  this  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  Horticulture  throughout  the  country,  and  leave  it  with 
them  to  say,  whether  the  Fifth  Volume  shall  close  its  publication. 

Boston,  October  24th,  1838. 
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SPLENDID  DUTCH  HYACINTHS, 

Narcissuses,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Paeo- 
nies,  Grown  Imperials,  Ac. 

SEEDSMEN    AND    FLORISTS, 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  that 
they  have  received  from  Rotterdam  their  general  assortment  of 
Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Crocuses,  PsBonies,  &c.  &c.  Among  the 
Hyacinths  are  embraced  some  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  ever  im- 
ported. They  have  mostly  been  selected  from  specimens  which 
they  have  grown  themselves,  and  are  such  as  they  can  confidently 
recommend  for  the  remarkable  size  of  their  bells,  line  form,  and 
their  delicate  colors. 

*»*  Purchasers  are  reminded  that  those  generally  sold  at  auction 
are  the  mere  refuse  of  the  Dutch  florists,  and  are  not  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

The  following  catalogue  of  Hyacinths  is  annexed.  Those  mark- 
ed thus  *,  are  early  flowering  kinds,  and  suitable  for  pots  or 
glasses: — 


Double  White. 

La  D^ese,  superb      .        .  50 

Duchess  of  Bedford,  fine  37i 

Sultan  Achmet  .         ,  25 

*Illustne  Benut6         .         .  37^ 

La  Or Aiieu^e,  fine     .        .  75 

•Violet  superhe  ,         .  25 

•Price's  William  Frederick  25 

Furius  Camillus        .         .  87^ 

•Sphsern  muiidi,  superb      .  50 
Pyrcne  (extra)           .         ,     1  00 

Double  Red. 

•Bouquet  trn<lre,^ne        .  374 

•La  Beaute  Supreme        .  50 

Conite  de  la  Coste,  fine    ,  75 

Bouquet  forni^  .         .  25 

•La  Superb  Royal     .        .  25 

•Di'idem  of  Flora       .         .  25 

PhcBiiix,  curious        .         .  25 

•lllustrie  Pyramidal  .  25 

Double   Blue. 

•Habit  Brilliant, ^ne  .  374 

Bonaparte,  «uper6    .         .       1  00 
•Cointe  de  St.  Pierre,  superb  1  00 

Martinet  .         .         .  874 

•L'  lllustrie        ...  374 

•Lord  Wellington, ^nc      .  374 

•A  la  mode         ...  25 

Grand  Sultan  .         .  25 

•Grand  Vidette  .        .  37J 

•Kroon  Van  Indian  50 


I  Double   Yellow. 

La  Heroine,  superb 
•Bouquet  d'  Orange 

I  •Louis  d'  Or 

1  Chrysolora 

I  Pyrauiide  Jaune 


1  00 
874 
25 
25 
75 


1  Single  White. 

,  •Voltaire,  extra         .         .  75 
•Grand  Blanch  Imperial, ^n«    374 

•Grand  Vainquier,yintf      .  50 

!  •La  Candeur      ...  50 

•Due  de  Cumberland  .  25 

I  Single  Red. 

Eclatante  Parfait       .         ,  25 

•Cardinal  .         ,         .  25 

•La  Ballaine,^;*^  roac       .  50 

•La  Virtoire       ...  25 

•Lord  Wellington, ^nc      .  37i 

Rostj  Royal        ...  25 

:  •Rubrorum  Triumphant    .  50 

\  •Lr  Frank  von  Berkly,  extra,  1  00 

!  •Charlotte  Marianne  .  374 

Single  Blue. 

•L'Ami  de  Cceur, fine        .  25 

•Orondatus,^nc        .         .  374 

•Appiu.s      ....  25 

'  L'fcmperor        ...  50 

I  •Voltaire   ....  50 

I  •Porcelain  Sceptre     .        .  37 
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Fine  Late  To  lips. 

The  collection  of  Tulips  is  very  superior,  and  embraces  Bybloe- 
mens  and  Bizarres  of  great  elegance.  It  consists  of  upwards  of 
fiflty  named  varieties.  We  have  also  a  fine  collection  of  mixt  sorts, 
of  all  colors. 


Due  Van  Tholl,  early 
Toumsoli  fine 


Double  Tulips. 

10    [  Yellow  Rose      . 
13i  I  La  Candeur,  white 


10 
50 


Polyanthus  Narcissus. 

Grand  Monarque,  white,  with 
yellow  cups,  very  large  bou- 
quet .  .  ,  ISJ 

Bouquet     Triumphant,    fine 
white,  with  orange  cups      13i 


Minerva,  entirely  white,  very 
delicate        .         .         .         .  12) 

Bouquet  Royal,  yellow,  with 
orange  cups,  fine         .         .13) 


Miscellaneous  Sorts. 


Crocuses,  per  doz.     .        ,  25 

Double  Narcissuses,  each  10 

Mixt  Hyacinths,  each         .  12* 

White  Lilies,  each     .       '.  12^ 

Marta|?on  Lilies,  each        .  25 

Tiger  Lilies,  each      .        .  12) 


Oxalises,  each    . 
Gladiolus  natalensis,  each 
floribundu.«,  each 


Spa  rax  is,  (several  sorts)  each 
Ixias,    (several  sorts)  each 
Pffionies,  (30  kinds)  ea.  $1  to  1  50 


12i 

20 
50 
124 
12) 


New  and  Rare  Plants. 


HOVEY  &  CO.  have  for  sale  fine  healthy  Plants  of  the  follow- 
ing new  and  rare  species, — all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Magazine  of  Horticulture. 


Russelia  juncea 

Clianthus  puniceus 

Verbena  Tweedieana,  (a  most 

superb  plant) 
Brugmansia  sanguinea 


Manettia  irlabra 
Lantana  Sellowi 
Oxalis  Bowiei 
Epiphyllum  splendidum 
Phlox  Druminondi. 


H.  &  CO.  also  offer  for  sale  fine  Plants  of  the  following  new  and 
splendid  Pelargoniums. 


Dennis's  perfection 
Bouganvilleianum 
Diadematum 
SuperbissimuiTf 
Queen  of  Scots 
Albidum 
Potybianum 
Speculum  Mundi 


Sylveri 

Regulator 

General  Washington 

Lord  Denman 

Drakeii 

Diadematum  superbum 

Diomede 

Lovely  Anne. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices. 

BRAZIL. 

[  Conetuded  from  page  486.] 

Mr,  Gardner^ s  Travels  in  Brazil — "  About  sixteen  or  eighteeil 
miles  west  from  Pernambuco  there  is  a  German  colony.  It  was  first 
settled  about  ten  or  tweWe  years  since,  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  Ger- 
man regiment,  which  had  lon^  been  in  the  service  of  the  Brazilian 
government  here.  The  colonists  gain  their  livelihood  principally 
by  making  charcoal.  It  is  called  Catuca.  Being  desirous  of  spending 
a  day  or  two  at  this  place,  I  started  early  one  morning  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  accompanied  by  a  young  Englishman,  with 
whom  I  had  first  made  acquaintance  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  and  guid- 
ed by  two  Germans  who  were  returning  thither  from  Pernambuco,  whose 
horses  carried  our  luggage.  The  route  for  about  two  hours  lay  through 
A  flat  country,  principalfy  planted  with  Mandiocia,  though  a  great  part 
was  still  uncleared;  the  larger  trees  only  having  been  ciit  down,  and 
some  of  these  yet  remaining  and  rising  high  above  their  fellows  of  the 
iVood.  AAer  passing  the  cultivated  ground,  and  ascending  a  slight  emi- 
ilende,  we  entered  the  virgin  forest.  Previously,  the  road  had  been  of  a 
i^andy  nature,  but  now  we  found  it  to  consist  of  hard  clay.  Many  of  the 
trees  were  very  lofty,  though  they  do  not  commonly  attain  the  stature 
of  those  in  the  Province  of  Rio.  Amom;  the  shrubs  that  grow  below 
them  I  observed  a  few  Melastofnace(B,  MyrtacecB,  and  RubraeetBy  al^o  a 
beautiful  scarlet-flowered  acanthaceous  climber.  After  riding  for  an 
hour  through  this  wood,  we  reached  the  cleared  valley,  containing  thd 
cottage^  of  the  colonists,  passinir  several  before  we  reached  the  on6  at 
which  we  meant  to  remain.  The  buildings  are  generally  small,  but 
much  superior  in  cleanliness  and  neatne.ss  of  arrangement  to  those  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  of  Brazilians.  Having  partaken  of  some  sup- 
per. We  slung  our  hammocks  in  a  small  apartment,  and  enjoyed  sound 
sleep  till  morning. 

"My  friend,  being  desirous  of  having  a  day's  huntihgin  the  woods  with 
one  of  the  Germans,  I  determined  to  accompany  them,  in  hopes  of  mak- 
ing some  additions  to  my  botanical  stores.  We  set  off  early,  entering 
the  wood  about  a  mile  from  the  cottage.  Here,  as  in  similar  situations 
pear  the  town,  I  observed  a  great  deficiency  of  herbaceous  plants,  and 
in  a  walk  of  about  two  hotirs  Only  collected  a  few  ferns.    Passing 
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through  this  wood,  we  suddenly  came  upon  another  cleared  Tallej  con- 
taining the  ruins  of  several  cottages.  This,  we  were  told,  had  been  the 
first  site  of  the  settlement;  but  as  the  Germans  were  forbidden  to  cue 
any  niore  wood  in  this  direction,  they  moved  their  quarters  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  place  from  which  we  started.  Near  these  dismantled  dwel- 
lings we  found  plenty  of  pine-apples,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  some 
which  were  ripe,  sheltering  ourselves  from  the  sun  under  the  shade  of 
an  out-house  which  had  formerly  served  as  a  place  for  the  manufacture 
of  Mandioeia.  Moist  situations  in  this  neighborhood  afforded  plenty  of 
Contoubia  spicata,  while  in  dry,  sandy  and  bushy  places  were  a  few 
plants  of  a  species  of  Cyrtopodium  in  flower.  In  the  wood  I  observed 
a  fine  tree  covered  with  long  spikes  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  of  which, 
having  procured  specimens,  I  found  it  to  be  a  species  of  Voehysia^  with 
▼erticilfate  leaves.  Near  the  same  place  were  many  trees,  especially  by 
a  small  stream,  of  Maronobea  coceinea,  loaded  with  their  globular  crim- 
son blossoms;  and,  in  returning,  I  collected  a  yellow-flowered  PeUicou- 
rea,  called  'Matto  rato*  whicn  is  not,  however,  the  same  plant  aa  is 
knot^n  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  name  of  *Erva  do  Rato.' 

"  Shortly  af\er  my  return  from  Catnia,  I  spent  a  day  at  the  country- 
house  of  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Pemambuco,  to  whom  I 
had  brought  introductions  from  Rio.  His  residence  is  about  a  mile  fur- 
ther than  Dr.  Loudon's,  and,  being  fond  of  horticulture,  he  possesses  a 
cood  garden.  During  a  walk  which  I  took  with  him  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, I  collected  more  flowering  specimens,  and  also  ripe  seeds  of  Coch- 
lospermum  ierratifolium,  with  a  species  of  Eckiles  ( ?)  twining  on  its 
branches,  and  bearing  pink-colored  and  sweet-smelling  blossoms.  We 
also  met  with  several  small  trees  of  a  Sapindus  in  bloom;  and  in  a  low 
wood  was  Acacia  tortuosa,  a  much  branched  shrub,  about  fifteen  feet 
high.  Near  this  place  I  was  highly  gratified  by  seeing  for  the  first  time 
the  Chitavia  augusta  in  flower,  many  of  whose  noble  pink  blossoms 
were  expanded,  and  were  as  large  as  those  of  the  white  water-lily,  while 
numbers  were  just  ready  to  burst. 

''Close  to  the  coast,  and  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Pemambuco,  there 
is  a  small  island  called  Itamanca;  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  fla- 
vor, and  the  abundance  and  superior  quality  of  the  fruit  proauced  there, 
is  designated  as  the  garden  of  Pemambuco.  Of  course  I  was  anxious 
to  visit  a  place  of  which  I  heard  so  many  praises,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
started  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December,  and  considered  myself 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  the  company  of  Mr.  Oliver  Adamson,  a 
young  gentleman  from  Glasgow,  who  is  in  a  merchant's  office  at  Per- 
nambuco.     He  is  particularly  fond  of  the  study  of  nature,  and  collects 

Slants  for  one  of  his  relations.  To  make  the  voyage  to  Itamanca,  we 
ured  AJangada,  one  of  the  rafl  boats  which  are  so  common  in  this  part 
of  the  Brazilian  coast.  It  consists  of  six  pieces  of  a  very  light  kind  of 
wood,  a  species  of  Apeiba,  each  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  two 
feet  in  circumference,  pinned  and  lashed  together.  The  jangada  com- 
monly carries  one  large  sail,  and  is  manned  by  three  men.  The  model 
of  one  which  Dr.  Loudon  gave  you,  when  he  last  came  home,  will  best 
convey  an  idea  of  this  most  insecure  looking  kind  of  boat;  and  had  I  not 
been  repeatedly  assured  that,  primitive  as  the  construction  appears, 
these  vessels  are  perfectly  safe,  I  should  have  felt  some  hesitation  m  em- 
barking upon  one  of  them.  Having  got  our  luggage,  paper,  &c.  prop- 
erly placed,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water  which  constantly 
washes  over  these  rafls,  we  commenced  our  voyage.  The  wind  almost 
always  blows  at  this  season  from  the  north,  so  that  it  was  right  asainst  us, 
obliging  us  to  beat  up  so  as  to  keep  between  the  coral  reef  and  the  shore, 
the  distance  between  which  varies  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles, 
all  the  way  from  the  town  of  Receife  to  the  island  of  Itamanca.    At  four 
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in  the  afternoon  we  found  that  the  unfavorable  wind  had  prevented  our 
perfornn'ug  more  than  half  the  way,  and  we  therefor©  determined  to 
land  at  a  small  fishing  villafire,  called  Pao  Amarellu,  and  there  pass  the 
night.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  obtained  a  shelter  wherein 
we  could  sling  our  hammocks.  After  meeting  with  many  refusals,  the 
owner  of  a  venda  pointed  us  to  an  empty  hut  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
and  permitted  us  to  take  possession  of  it  for  the  night.  Hither,  there- 
fore, we  moved  our  luggage,  and  after  a  supper  of  stewed  fi^h  and  fa- 
rinha  slept  soundly  till  day-break,  soon  after  which  we  took  a  walk  into 
the  country.  The  soil  is  very  sandy,  and  we  found  that  all  the  herba- 
ceous vegetation  had  been  so  dried  as  to  be  completely  scorched  up. 
One  or  two  small  shrubs  were  in  flower,  and  in  a  moist  shady  place  was 
a  tall  blue-blossomed  Herpestes  that  was  new  to  me.  Af^er  breakfast 
we  continued  our  voyage.  «\t  this  place  the  reef  was  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  shore,  and  distinctly  perceptible  along  its  whole  line,  both 
at  high  and  low  water;  the  ebb  tide  leaving  the  rocks  bare,  and  the  white 
surf  of  the  breakers  marking  its  position  even  at  the  highest  tide. 

^'  The  wind  having  now  shifted  somewhat  to  westward,  we  were  ena- 
bled to  proceed,  and  as  we  made  much  more  rapid  progress  than  the 
preceding  day,  we  reached  the  island  at  noon,  and  landed  on  the  south- 
east end,  at  a  little  village  called  Pelar.  We  carried  two  or  three  let- 
ters of  introduction,  and  the  first  which  we  delivered  obtained  us  quar- 
ters, where  we  remained  during  our  stay.  The  name  of  our  host  was 
Senfaor  Alexandre  Alcantara,  the  proprietor  of  a  salt  woi'k,  of  which 
there  are  several  on  the  island. 

"  Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  took  a  walk  into  the  country,  in  the  di- 
rection of  our  landlord's  salt-pits,  and  found  its  whole  general  appear- 
ance very  different  from  the  vicinity  of  Pernambuco.  Instead  of  the  al- 
most uniformly  level  character  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  gentle  undulation 
of  hill  and  dale.  There  is  not  much  large  timber,  the  wooded  parts 
generally  consisting  of  small  trees  and  shrubs,  which  give  to  many  parts 
of  the  island  an  aspect  more  like  that  of  an  English  orchard  than  an  un- 
cultivated equatorial  island.  Some  of  the  views  that  we  obtained  from 
the  hills  over  which  we  passed,  if  not  the  grandest,  were  at  least  the 
most  delightful  that  I  had  seen  in  Brazil.  The  trees  we  found  to  consist 
chiefly  of  gempapo  (eenipa  amerieana^)  a  beautiful  large  tree,  with  dark 
green  foliage  and  pale  yellow  flowers;  the  cashew  {Jlnacardium  occi" 
deniale,)  of  which  the  curious  fruit  was  ripe,  the  juice  of  the  large  re- 
ceptacle on  which  the  nut  is  placed  affording  a  most  grateful  beverage 
to  the  wearied  traveller;  also,  a  fruit  tree,  abundant  both  here  and  about 
Olinda,  the  Man^aba  of  the  Brazils,  which  is  of  small  growth,  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Apocynea,  and  having  much  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinary  apple  tree,  though  its  small  leaves  and  droop- 
mg  branches  more  resemble  those  of  the  weeping  birch.  It  bears  a  yel- 
low fruit,  a  little  streaked  with  red  on  one  side,  about  the  size  of  an  Or- 
leans plum,  and  of  delicious  flavor,  which  is  brought  in  great  quantities 
to  market.  Curatella  americana  is  also  common,  and  we  procured  both 
flower  and  seed  of  it:  the  natives  call  it  Cashew  brava  ([wild  cashew) 
from  the  similarity  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  Jinaeardium.  We  also 
saw  some  fine  large  trees  of  a  species  of  Ju^a  (?)  with  long  bipinnate 
leaves,  and  the  tips  of  their  branches  bearing  many  grand  spikes  of 
small  yellow  flowers.  By  felling  one  of  the  trees  we  obtained  speci- 
mens of  it.  Another  kind  of  Juga^  with  spikes  of  minute  white  blos- 
soms, was  also  of  frequent  occurrence.  Some  of  the  shrubs  that  we 
met  with  here  were  particularly  beautiful,  especially  a  Byrfoneona, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  of  which  the  broad  foliage  was  woolly,  and  the 
inflorescence  spicate  with  bright  yellow  blossoms;  and  a  GompAta,  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  bearing  a  profusion  of  equally  golden  flowers. 

"  During  the  afternoon  we  walked  along  the  shore  to  the  northward, 
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and  picked  up  a  few  shells,  amon^  which  were  fine  ffpecimens  of  a  spe- 
cies of  lanthina  containing  the  animal.  Many  Portyguese  men-^f-war, 
as  the  Physalis  pelagia  is  commonly  called,  had  lieen  lately  thrown  oa 
shore.  In  a  rocky  place  near  the  sea  we  found  Jaequinia  artniUarit^ 
and  a  little  farther  on,  in  flat  sandy  spots,  Sophora  littoralU  in  great 
abundance. 

'*  Two  days  before  quitting  the  island  we  walked  nearly  across  it,  and 
yisited  one  out  of  the  three  su^ar  plantations  which  are  on  it.  This  ex- 
cursion made  considerable  additions  to  our  collections.  On  a  dry  hill, 
covered  with  low  shrubs,  we  found  crreat  plenty  of  Krameria  ixina,  and 
a  species  of  Clima,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  attaining  the  stature 
of  a  small  tree, 

''  The  island  is  about  three  leagues  in  lent^tb,  and  half  as  much  across, 
and  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  who  derive 
their  principal  subsistence  from  fidhinor,  and,  though  apparently  very 
poor,  showed  us  much  hospitality.  Though  there  are  both  a  lawyer 
and  a  priest  among  them,  they  have  no  medical  men;  and  as  soon  a^i  it 
became  known  that  1  was  such,  I  was  consulted  by  great  numbers. 
Two  of  my  patients  were  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  bat  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  cases  were  the  results  of  intermittent  fever, 
chiefly  consisting  of  derangement  in  the  digestive  organs,  es|)ecia]ly  the 
spleen  and  liver.  As  I  would  receive  no  fees,  many  were  the  pret^ents 
which  the  grateful  creatures  made  me,  and  I  was  loaded  with  fish,  fowls 
and  fruit. 

*'0n  my  return  to  Pemambuco,  I  found  that  about  ^(ty  species  of  liv-* 
ing  plants,  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred  specimens  had  been  the 
amount  of  my  collections,  during  the  four  days  we  had  passed  on  the 
island  of  Itaiuanca," 

ENGLAND, 

Prize  Dahlias, — Immediately  aAer  our  last  number  went  to  press, 
and  but  a  \ery  short  time  after  we  penned  the  paragraph  relative  to 
new  dahlias,  we  received  some  of  our  London  periodicals,  in  which  we 
find  the  reports  of  several  of  the  principal  exhibitions.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  have  been  kindly  favored  by  Mr*  Widnall  with  a  Cambridge 
paper  of  a  late  date,  containing  an  account  of  the  Cambridge  Florists* 
Society  £xhibition,  at  which  some  of  the  best  dahlia  growers  in  Eng- 
land, who  reside  in  the  neighborhood,  displayed  many  first-rate  flowers, 

AAer  the  past  season,  so  prejudicial  to  the  blooming  of  the  dahlia, 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  splendid  new  varieties  introduced  last  spring 
have  flowered  sufficiently  to  form  any  true  estimate  of  their  properties 
and  real  excellence,  we  have  thought  that  a  detailed  account  of  most  of 
the  more  celebrated  exhibitions  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  our  read- 
ers, and  assist  them  in  selecting  such  as  it  may  be  sup|)06ed,  from  the 
numerous  prizes  which  they  have  gained,  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
desirable.  To  see  a  dahlia  bloom  is  far  better  than  reading  reports,  but 
yet  we  believe  that«  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  a  very  near  estimate  of 
the  splendor  of  a  bloom  may  be  gleaned  in  this  manner. 

There  has  been  no  failure  in  the  blooming  of  the  dahlia  throughout 
England^  so  far  as  we  have  beard:  the  exhibitions,  according  to  the 
reports  made«  have  been  of  the  most  magnifi<?ent  description,  and  the 
number  of  blooms,  as  well  as  the  number  of  competitors  for  prizes,  haa 
been  far  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia,  so  far  from  bein|;  any  where  near  its 
height,  has  hardly  escaped  from  its  infancy,  and  will  not  probably  be  at 
its  zenith  for  some  years.  In  many  of  the  remote  shires,  those  old 
flowers  which  we^  in  our  eagerness  for  new  kiodv,  hav«  long  since  dio* 
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carded  from  our  gardens,  have  the  past  season  taken  prizes;  an  indica- 
tion th;U,  in  the  interior  towni«  of  our  own  state,  the  aablia,  though  not 
grown  to  any  thin^  like  the  extent,  is,  nevertheless,  as  well  appreciated 
as  in  the  remoter  parts  of  England. 

As  regards  the  production  of  new  seedlings,  the  chances  of  procuring 
superior  ones  seem  to  lessen  every  year:  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  the 
number  of  seedling  prizes  awarded  is  not  large;  and  we  may,  from 
tbenre,  infer  that  there  will  not  be  a  very  great  number  of  new  ones  of- 
fered the  coming  spring.  Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  created  by  the 
naming  and  selling  of  many  seedling  flowers,  at  the  high  price  of*  10s, 
6d,  a  plant,  which  have  proved  totally  worthless,  and  amateurs  and  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  eager  to  possess  them,  and  unable  to  do  so  with- 
out paying  so  exhorbitantly,  have  now  begun  to  be  shy  of  seedlings,  and 
buy  with  greater  caution;  choosing  rather  to  grow  more  of  the  establish- 
ed kinds,  than  those  whose  beauty  remains  unknown,  and  which  often 
cause  sad  disappointment  to  the  unlucky  purchaser. 

The  Royal  Society  and  Central  School  of  Horticulture  and  Agricul- 
ture, in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  deception  which  has 
been  too  repeatedly  practised,  have  establi.'^hed  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions, by  which  the  juds^es  at  all  the  exhibitions  will  be  guided  in  mak- 
ing their  awards  of  prizes.  These  appear  to  be  drawn  up  with  much 
care,  and,  if  adhered  to,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect,  and  be 
the  means  of  preventing  any  false  estimate  of  a  Moom  to  be  given  to  the 
public.  The  decii^ions  of  the  judges,  who  are  always  selected  from  the 
most  eminent  fanciers,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  test  of  the  excel- 
lent properties  and  real  value  of  seedling  blooms.  The  following  are 
the  rules  and  regulations  we  allude  to:-^ 

Dahlias  to  be  shown  iir  Three  Classes. 
Collections  of  d6  blooms  for  dealers. 
Collections  of  24  blooms  for  growers  of  more  than  200. 
Collections  of  12  blooms  for  growers  of  less  than  200. 

Prizes  will  depend  on  the  Judges,  the  first  in  each  class  being  the  gold 
medal,  value  £1  lis,  6(2.,  or  five  guineas  money  or  plate;  the  other 
prizes  varying  down  to  the  silver  medal,  value  £1  lU.  6a.,  or  one  guiuea 
in  plate  or  money. 

besides  these  prizes  for  stands  and  collections,  the  judges  may  select 
from  the  rejected  stands  any  number  of  single  blooms  which  are  models 
of  fine  proportion  and  good  growth,  anc*  award  them  prizes  from  2«.  6d. 
to  lOs.  6i.  value;  so  that  persons  who  may  not  be  able  to  make  up  a 
first-rate  stand,  but  ^et  possess  a  few  very  fine  flowers,  may  look  with 
confidence  for  the  single  bloom  prizes,  though  rejected  by  the  judges 
from  the  stand  prizes. 

No  stand  which  contains  a  flower  with  pointed  petals,  or  a  defective 
eye,  or  with  two  flowers  too  mueh  alike,  or  a  bloom  decayed,  or  greatly 
damaged  by  vermin,  or  a  flower  not  regularly  sold  out,  can  be  awarded 
a  prize  as  a  stand,  though  there  be  no  other  defect. 

The  object  of  adopting  this  plan  is,  that  of  teaching  as  well  as  encour- 
aging inexperienced  showers;  it  being  presumed  that,  for  the  credit  of 
the  Society,  those  single  flowers  whicn  possess  good  properties  will 
alone  be  selected  for  single  bloom  prizes,  and  be  marked  acconlingly; 
showing  at  once  the  description  of  flower  to  be  cultivated  and  exhibited, 
and  encouraging,  by  these  prizes,  the  very  smallest  and  most  inexperi- 
enced growers  to  show  a  stand,  even  if  they  cannot  aVoid  defects.  It 
may  thus  occur,  that  stands  which  would  be  rejected  instantly,  on  ac- 
count of  glaring  faults  in  one  half  the  flowers,  may  nevertheless  contain 
two  or  three  blooms  deserving  prizes. 

The  judges  will,  in  a  trifling  degree,  relax  in  the  severity  of  their 
judgment  on  the  stands  of  12;  and  therefore  it  may  happen  tfaat,^n  the 
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stands  of  24  and  36,  some  blooms  may  be  unnoticed,  which,  io  the 
stands  of  13,  would  have  b-  d  a  prize. 

SfiEDLIKGS  OF  1837,  TO  BE  SHOWN  I  IT  Two'S,  THOSE  OF  1838  IK  SlNGLK 

Blooms. 
These  must  exhibit  something  new  in  character  or  color^  or  be  ume9~ 
eeptionable  .nform,  to  obtain  a  prize;  and  a  record  of  these  prizes  will 
be  kept,  with  a  true  description  of  the  flower.    To  facilitate  this^   the 
grower  should  be  ready  with  a  name  or  number. 

The  following  U  the  second  award  of  prizes  made  to  the  exhibitocs 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  15ih,  1838:— 

Stands  of  Thirtt-six  Blooms.    Gold  Medal — ^talue  £7  7«.  6rf.,  oic 
Five  Guineas  in  money  or  plate. 

Mr.  WiHmer,  Sunbury— WidnalPs  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Countess  of 
Torriugton,  Fisherton  Champion,  Dodd':9  Mary,  Oxford  Rival,  Nev ill's 
Hope,  Widnall'8  Conductor,  Jeffery'ri  Triumphant,  Granc  Thorhurn, 
Widiiall's  Rienzi,  £f!y|)tian  Prince,  Pre-eminent,  Dido,  Glorv  of  the 
West,  Lord  Ashley,  Middlesex  Rival,  Seaman's  Clara,  Mount  f^leasant 
Rival,  Maher's  Rosetta,  Rival  Sussex,  Rosea  £le<?ftns,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Rival  Granta,  Beauty  of  Edinlraro',  Clark's  Julia,  Elphinston's  Purple 
Perfection,  Vanguard,  Girling's  Topaz,  Holman's  Lord  Byron,  Fos- 
ter's Eva,  Sprin^rfield  Major,  Bowman's  Premier,  Conqueror  of  Eu- 
rope, Mountjoy's  Ovid,  Spleudissima,  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

Large  Silver  Medal,  or  Two  Guineas  in  money  or  plate. 

Mr.  Gaines,  Batiersea — Gaines'  Queen  Victoria,  Gaines'  Titus,  S''' 
H.  Fletcher,  Suffolk  Hero,  Unicorn,  Vivid  Rosetta,  Sir  John  Sebright* 
Sprinefield  Rival,  Topaz,  RiHn',  Kinpscote  Rival,  Royal  Standard,  N^ 
Plus  Ultra,  Lord  Byron,  Duke' of  Wellington,  Middlesex  Rival,  Ovid, 
Lady  Flower,  Spriniffield  Major,  Eva,  Duke  of  Devonshire  (Glenny'js,) 
Ada  Byr«n,  Rival  Sussex,  Mrs.  Bucknall,  Purple  Perfection  (Squibb's,) 
Robert  le  Diable,  Beauty  (Brown's,)  Ion,  Rival  Granta,  Unique,  Rosei- 
ta  (Jeffery's,)  Grant  Thorburn^  Duke  of  Devonshire  (Widnall's,)  Glo- 
ria, Knight's  Victory. 

Mr.  Cormack,  New-cross,  Kent-road— Suffolk  Hero,  Sprinfrfield  Ri- 
val, Ruhy,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Rival  Sussex,  Knight's  Victory,  Ri- 
val Scarfet,  Topaz,  Dodd's  Mary,  Countess  of  Orkney,  Louthianum, 
Roynl  Standard,  Purple  Perfection,  Cheltenham  Rival,  Lord  Byron,  Al- 
man's  Rienzi,  Lilac  Perfection,  Wells',  Lady  Kinnaird,  Bontisholl, 
blandina,  Calliope,  Captain  Cook,  ColumhuH,  Cleopatra,  Conqueror  of 
Europe,  Countess  of  Torrini^ton, Glory  of  the  West,  Hero  of  Seven-oaks, 
Cormack's  Vivid^Cormack's  Roliert  le  Diable, Cormack's  Miranda,  Cor- 
niack's  Boadicea«  Hope,  Knockholt  Rival,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Unique. 
Single  Bloom  Prizes. 

Mr.  Gall,  gardener  to  Rev.  E.  CoJrid^e,  For  Nevil's  Hope,  lOi.  M; 
Royal  Standard,  5«;  Purple  Perfection,  5«;  Duke  of  Wellington,  5*; 
Rosetta,  5.;  Jeffery's  Triumphant,  2t.  6rf;  Springfield  Rival,  2*.  6^; 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  35.  6d;  Beauty  of  Berks,  3«.  6(f;  Knight's  Victo- 
ry, 2«.  6(f;  Conqueror  of  Europe,  St.  6d',  Suffolk  Hero,  2f.  6(f;  Mary, 
3j.  ed. 

Mr.  Mosely,  gardener  to  J.  Townsend,  Esq.,  for  Unique,  5f;  Suf- 
folk Hero,  3«.  6d;  Marquis  of  Northampton,  ^.  6d, 

Mr.  Sheppard,  Bedfoiil,  for  Royal  Standard,  5j;  Hero  of  Wimboumc, 
^.  6i;  Springfield  Rival,  Oa.  6d',  Triumphant,  35.  6i;  Middlesex  Ri- 
val, 35.  6i. 

Mr.  Mayle,  Bedfonl,  for  Sprin«field  Rival, It.  6rf:  Topaz,  55;  Dodd's 
Mary,  25.  6rf;  Eva,  25.  6rf;  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  25.  6d. 

Mr.  Uenbrey,  Croydon  for  Unique,  25.  6rf;  Springfield  Rival,  25.  ed, 

Mr-  Jackson,  Kingston,  for  Rival  Sussex,  105. 6rf;  Dodd's  Wellington, 
75.  6i;  Unique,  7i.  Bd;  Squibb's  Purple  Perfection,  75.  6rf;  Levick's 
Triumphant,  55. 
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Mr.  Knight,  Middlesex  Rival,  5^;  Rosea  Elegans,  5«;  Topaz,  5#; 
Squibb's  Purple  Perfection,  5«;  Countess  of  Torrington,  5s;  lower  of 
Sarutn,  2«.  6d',  Unique,  3s.  6(f;  Pre-eminent,  2s.  &d, 

Mr.  M'Cloud,  for  Unique,  7s.  6rf;  Rubens,  5s;  Lndy  Dartmouth,  5s; 
Blandina,  2s.  6c?;  Hero  of  Seven-oaks,  35.  6c?;  Suffolk  Hero,  3s.  6i. 

Mr.  Parsons,  for  Unique,  7s.  6i;  Brown's  Beauty,  7s.  6£?;  Purple 
Perfection,  7s.  6d;  Dray's  Coriolanus,  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Gurney,  gardener  to  Cnpt.  Lomax,  for  Springfield  Major,  5«; 
Rival  Sussex,  3s.  6d]  Marquis  of  Lothian,  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  M'CuUock,  gardener  to  James  Drake,  Esq.,  for  Nevill's  Hope, 
5s;  Purple  Perfection,  5s;  Suffolk  Hero,  3«.  6</;  Rosetta,  5s. 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  for  Topnz, 
7s.  6d]  Rienzi,  3s.  6c?;  Mrs.  Bucknell,  3s.  6i;  Thompson's  Rival, 
3s.  6rf. 

Messrs.  Catleui^h  and  Son,  Hans-place,  for  Knight's  Victory,  5s; 
Joan  of  Arc,  5s;  Spriniffield  Rival,  3s.  6i;  Metropolitan  Yellow,  3#.  6rf; 
Berkshire  Champion,  5s;  Hero  of  Seven-oaks,  3s.  iid, 

Mr.  Dover,  Great  Ruj*sell-street,  for  Topaz,  7s.  6rf;  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  7s.  6d;   Kniffht's  Victory,  7s.  6rf;   Unique,  5s. 

The  Cambridge  Florists'  Society,  the  Salisbury  Plain  Dahlia  Exhibi- 
tion, the  York  Floral  and  Horticultural  Exhibition,  the  Oxford  Dahlia 
Show,  the  Oswestry  Floricultural  Society,  and  the  Cambridgeshire  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  are  those  whose  rejiorts  we  now  present  to  our  read- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  above.  The  Birmingham  Grand  Show,  probably 
the  fifreatesl  in  the  kinofdom,  and  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists' 
Exhibition  we  have  not  had  returns  of,  but  we  shall  probably  get  them 
in  season  for  our  January  number.  We  begin  with  the  reports  in  the 
order  they  have  just  been  named: — 

Cambridge  Florists^  Society. — The  Grand  Dahlia  Show  of  this  Soci- 
ety took  place  at  the  lartre  Assembly  Room,  at  the  Hoop  Hotel,  on  Fri- 
day, the  31st  instant.  The  decorations,  which  were  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Catlin<r,  were  such  as  fully  to  maintain  the  reputation 
attained  by  him  in  this  department.  As  usual,  the  chief  attraction  to  the 
real. admirers  of  this  beautiful  flower  was  the  display  at  each  end  of  the 
room;  one  containing  the  prize  flowers  of  the  professional  growers,  and 
the  opposite  emulating  and  nearly  equalling  it,  containing  the  prizes 
awarded  to  the  amateurs.  Indeed,  we  hardly  knew  which  most  merited 
our  attention.  Mr.  Bonins's  flower,  which  obtained  the  premier  prize, 
was  greatly  admired,  as  also  was  its  rival  on  the  professional  stand. 
Between  the  prize  flowers  was  placed  a  long  range  of  eliptic  stands, 
which  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  most  splendid  dahlia  blooms, 
of  every  variety  of  color;  most  of  them  would,  two  or  three  years  since, 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  grand  stand.  Mr.  Searle's 
stand  of  six  various  dahlias,  which  obtained  the  first  prize,  were  of  unu- 
sual excellence.  Mr.  Headly  also  exhibited  four  most  perfect  speci- 
mens. The  China  asters  and  French  and  African  marigolds  were  not 
numerous;  but  those  shown  were  of  superior  quality.  The  evening 
show  was  more  fully  attended  than  usual  by  our  fair  townswomen, 
promenading  the  room,  evidently  much  gratified  by  the  splendid  scene, 
and  af>er  the  ladies  had  retired,  upwards  of  a  hundred  members  and 
their  friends  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  music  and  song, 
the  Cambridge  military  band  having  kindly  lent  their  assistance.  The 
following  is  the  award  of  the  Judges  on  this  occasion :~ 
Amateur  Cultivators. — Dahlias.     Mr.  John  Bohikg,  P.  P.,  the 

BEST  Dahlia  of  jljxy  color — the  Society's  Prize,  and  b$.  added 

BT  Mr.  Ekin. 

CrifMon,  Searkt,  or  J?<jrf— Mr.  Headly,  Glory  of  the  West;  Mr. 
Searle,  Calliope;  Mr.  Headly,  Diadem  of  Flora;  Mr.HudBOD^  Levick^ 
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Triumphant;  Mr,  Paine,  Glory  of  the  West;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Countess  of 
Morton. 

White  and  Shaded  White— Uer,  Mr.  Fitch,  Seaman's  Clara;  Mr. 
Searle,  Prima  Donna;  Mr.  Headly,  Bride  ofAbydos;  Mr.  Peck,  BUn- 
dinn;  ditto,  diuo;  Rev.  A.  Fitch,  Bland ina. 

Very  Dark — Mr.  Headly,  Addison;  ditto,  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Me- 
tropolitan Perfection;  ditto,  Beauty  of  Lullingstone;  ditto,  ditto;  Mr. 
Havlock,  Metropolitan  Perfection. 

Orange  and  Bvff—Mr.  R.  Boning,  Brown's  Sarah;  Mr,  Searle,  ditto; 
Mr.  Headly,  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  ditto;  Mr.  Searle,  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Tay- 
lor, ditto.    . 

Purple  and  Shaded  Purple— Mr.  Searle,  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  Mr.  R. 
Boning,  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Addison;  ditto,  Duke  of  Bedford;  Rer. 
A.  Fitch,  Conductor;  Mr.  Hudson,  Squihh's  Purple  Perfection. 

Striped  and  Colors — Rev.  A.  Fitch,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris;  ditto,  ditto; 
Mr,  Paine,  Sir  Walter  Scott;  ditto,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris;  Mr.  Peck,ditto; 
Mr.  Hudson,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Light  Ground,  Edged  or  Mottled — Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Lady  DartmoDtfa; 
Mr.  R.  Headly,  ditto;  ditto.  Beauty  of  Kingscote;  ditto,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Ashly;   Rev.  A.  Fitch,  Beauty  of  Kinsrscote;    Mr.  Searle,  ditto. 

Yellow  and  Sulphur— Mr,  Searle,  Topaz;  Rev.  A.  Fitch,  ditto;  Mr. 
J.  Taylor,  ditto;    Mr.  Searle,  ditto;   ditto,  ditto;   Mr.  R.  Headly,  ditto. 

Rose  and  Rosy  Crimson — Mr.  John  Boning,  Warminster  Rival;  Mr. 
Hudson,  ditto;  Mr.  J,  Taylor,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher;  Mr.  Seaile,  Ru- 
by;  Mr.  R.  Headly,  Rienzi. 

Li/ac— Mr.  Hudson,  Madonna;  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Brown's  Beanty; 
Mr.  Huilson,  Lilac  Perfection;  Rev.  A.  Fitch,  Sylvia;  Mr.  John  Bon- 
ing, Lilac  Perfection;    Rev.  A.  Fitch,  ditto. 

Claret  and  Puce— Mr.  J.  Boning,  Suffolk  Hero;  Mr.  Feck,  ditto; 
Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Knight's  Victory;  Mr.  Searle,  ditto;  Mr.  J.  Taylor, 
Springfield  Rival;   Mr.  R.  Headly,  ditto. 

Seedlings — Mr.  Searle,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Peck,  Mr.  Hudson. 
Mr,  WidnaWs  Prize  to  Amateurs—Six  Dahlias,  (various.} 

First  Six— lbs,  Mr.  Searle,  Dodd's  Mary,  SuflTolk  Hero,  Brown's 
Sarah,  Knight's  Victory,  Topaz,  Conductor. 

Second  Six—lOs,  Mr.  R.  Headly,  Suffolk  Hero,  Addison,  Uniqae, 
Warminster  Rival,  Seedling,  Springfield  Rival. 

Third  Six—bs.  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Rienzi,  Dodd'sMary,  Bonlisholl,  Ra- 
by.  Brown's  Sarah,  Springfield  Rival. 

Best  one — Mr.  Peck,  Lady  Dartmouth. 

Mr,  Brewer^ s  Prize  to  Amateurs — Four  Daldias,  {various,} 

First  Four— lbs,  Mr.  R.  Headly,  Ovid,  Countess  of  Torrington, 
Rienzi,  Springfield  Rival. 

Second  Four — 10^.  Mr.  Searle,  Countess  of  Torrington,  Squibb's 
Puri)le  Perfection,  Brown's  S  «rah.  Knight's  Victory, 

Third  Four—bs,  Rev.  A.  Fitch,  Dodd's  Mary,  Addison,  Springfield 
Rival,  Suffolk  Hero. 

Best  Seedling— ^s,  6d.  Mr.  Headly. 
Professional   Cultivators'  Dahlias— Mr.  Widfall,  P.  P.,  thk 
BEST  Dahlia  of  akt  color,  Conditctor. 

Crimson,  Scarlet,  or  Red — Mr.  Widnall,  Glory  of  the  West;  Mr. 
Widnull,  Brown's  Ion,  Mr.  Headland,  Glory  of  the  West;  Mr.  Wid- 
nail.  Lord  Lyndhurst;  Mr.  Headland,  Douglas's  Glory;  Mr.  Headland, 
Glory  of  the  West. 

White  and  Shaded  White— Mr,  Headland,  Lady  of  Oulton;  Mr. 
Headland,  ditto:  Mr.  Widnall,  Forster's  Eva;  Mr.  Stittle,  Blaodina; 
Mr.  Headland,  Lady  of  Oulton;  Mr.  Widnall,  Blandiua. 

Very  Dark-^Mr.  Green,  Addison,  Mr.  Green,  ditto;  Mr.  Hudson, 
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Metropolitan  Perfectioir,  Mr^  Green,  Addison^  Mr.  Stittler  Metropolis 
tan  PurfectiiHi;   Mr.  H.  Scott,  Adiiisoii. 

Orange  and  jBu/f— Mr.  VVidrmiU  Bruwn':^  Sarah;  ditto,  Dodd's  Duke 
of  Weiliuirton;  Mr.  Heradland,  Brown's  Sarah;  Mr.  Wkltiall,  ditto; 
Mr.  Headland,  ditto;  ditto,  ditto. 

Pxkrple  and  Shaded  Purple — Mr,  Widnall'.s  Conductor;  ditto,  Conduc- 
tor; ditto,  Horatio;,  ditto,  Ovid;  Mr.  Hudsony  Purple  Perfection;  Mr« 
Widnall,  ditto. 

Striped,  any  Coiori—Mr,  Widnall,  Sir  Walter  Scott:  Mr.  Stktlc, 
Picta  forniosissrma;  Mr.^  Green,  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Mr.  Green,  ditto; 
Mr,  Stittle,  Picta  formosissima;  Mr.  H.  Scott,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris. 

Light,  Ground  Edred  or  Mottled— Mr.  Widnall,  Dodd^s  Mary;  Mr. 
Nonnany  ditto:  Mr,  Widnall,  ditto;  Mr.  Headland,  Lady  Dartmouth; 
Mr.  Widnall,  Countess  of  Torriii^rton;  ditto,  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley. 

Vellow  and  Sulphur — Mr.  Widnall,  Unique^  ditta,  ditto;  ditto,  ^itto^ 
ditto,  Topaz:  ditto,  ditto;  Mr.  Headland,  ditto. 

Rose  and  Hosy  Crimson — Mr. Widnall,  Neville's  Hope;  Mr.  Headland, 
Jftto;  Mr^  Widnall,  Warminster  Rival;  ditto,  Girling's  Kuby;  Mr,  Had' 
son,  Warminster  Rival;  Mr.  Stittle,  ditto. 

Lilac — Mr.  Widnafl,  Lady  Kinnaird:  ditto,  Rhoda;  Mr.  Green, 
HrovvnN  Beauty;  Mr.  Widnall,  Lady  Kinnaird;  ditto,  Rhoda;  ditto. 
Brown's  Beauty. 

Claret  and  Puce— Mr,  Ready,  Suffolk  Hero;  Mr.  Widnall,  Springfield 
Rival;  ditto,  ditto^  ditto,  Suffolk  Hero;  ditto,  ditto;  ditto,  Cambridge 
Hero. 

Seedlings— Mr.  Widnall'* letter  T;  ditto,  1  in  37;  ditto,  5  in  37;  ditto, 
F.  t\  Mr.  Ready;  Mr.  Ready. 

The  Salisrbury  Plain  Dahlia  Exhibition.-^FiRsr  Prizr,  Thirtt-six 
Blooms.  Mr.  Squibb,  Salisbury,  for  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Lady  Dart- 
mouth, Suffolk  Hero,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Eva,  Fisherton  Champion, 
Middlesex  Rival,  Unique,  Bowling  Green  Rival,  Piltdown  Rival,  Con- 
queror of  Europe,  Mill's  LiFac  Perfection,  Sir  R.  Hailand,  Duchess  of 
Kent  (Mitchell's,)  Jeffrey's  Triumphant,  Lawson's  Grand  Purple,  Stu- 
art Wort  ley,  Scale's  Adonis,  ICobert  Buist,  Duke  of  Devimshire, 
Smithes  Standard,  Dodd's  Miiry,  Victory,  Bontisholl,  Rival"  Sussex, 
Hope,  Columbine  (Salt's,)  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Oxford  Rival,  Rosetta,  Rdby, 
HeHrietta  Temple,  Pre-eminent.  2.  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  for  Van- 
guard,-Topaz,  Watford  Snrprise^Heroof  Seven-oaks,  Independent  Gi- 
raffe, Middlesex  Rival,  Dodd's  Mary,  Victorv,  Eva,  Jeffrey^'s  Trium- 
phant, Connueror  of  Europe,  Suffolk  Hero,  Unique,  Sir  Henry  Fletch- 
er, Oxford  Kivaf,  Bontisholl,  Glory  of  the  West,  Splendissima,  Beau- 
ty of  Berks,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Clio  Perfecta,  D.  of 
Flora,  Henrietta'Temple,  Robert  Buist,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Calliope, 
Pre-eminent,  Berkshire  Champion,  Rival  Sussex,  Hope,  Mrs.  Broad- 
wood,  Ruby,  Spriniffield  Rival.  3.  Mr.  Baies,  Oxford,  for  Dodd's  Ma- 
ry, Victory,  Lavinia  (WidnalFs,)  Grant  Thorburn,  Dodd^s  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Suffolk  Hero,  Rival  Sussex,  Middlesex  Rival,  Mount 
Pleasant  Rival,  Day's  Mary  Ann,  North  Star,  Countess  of  Torrington, 
Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  D.  of  Flora,  Lady  Dartmouth,  SprincfieM,  Cecilia 
(Girling's,)  Mum^o  Park,  Helena  (Market'.-,)  Southey's  Glory  of  Ches- 
hunt,  Jeffrev^s  Brunette,  Eva,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Young'^s  Rosaline, 
May's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lilac  Perfection,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Virar  of 
Wakefield,  Glory  «f  the  West,  Grand  Falconer,  Bowman's  Pandora, 
Souter  Johnny,  Theodore  (Jeffrey's,)  Unique,  Beauty  of  Bedford, 
Ruby. 

TwENTT-FOVR    BloOMS.       AmATB0R8. 

I.  Mr.  J.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  for  Hope,  Victory,  Rival  Sussex,  Ox- 
ford Rivaf,  Bontisholl,  Unique,  Springfield  Rivals  Glory  of  the  We»i, 
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Lady  Mallet,  Ladj  Dartmoatb,  Suffolk  Hero,  Royal  Standard,  Fisbcr- 
ton  Champion,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Hearietta  Temple,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Vaniruard,  Rosetta,  Thompson's  Rival.  Prima  Donoa,  Ruby,  Marqau 
of  Lothian,  Premier,  Sylvia.  2.  Mr.  Doilds,  Stlishury,  for  Hope,  La- 
dy Dirtmouth,  Suffolk  Hero,  Mrs.  Glenny,  Sprins^ld  Rival,  Cod- 
qiieror  of  Rurope,  Ruby,  St.  Leonard's  Rival,  Goldfinder,  Victory, 
Rosetta,  Lord  Folke?itone,  Ansell's  Unique,  Marqnbi  of  Lothian,  Maid 
of  Judah,  Rival  Su^^ex,  Lutlinei^toQe,  Middlesex  Rival,  B«mli^holl, 
Sir  Heniy  Fletcher,  Purple  Perfectio-i,  Jeffrey's  Triumphant,  Robert 
Buist,  Bowlin^-Green  Rival.  S.  Mr.  Brown,  SVilton  House,  for  Lady 
Mallet,  Rival  Sussex,  Mrs.  Glenny,  Ruby,  Goldfinder,Counte?i8of  Sbe^> 
field.  Victory,  Conqueror  of  Euro|)e,  Middlesex  Rival,  Unique,  Rob- 
ert Lc  Diabie,  Ho|>c,  Beauty  of  Berk<,  Dodd's  Mary,  Lord  Folkei^tone, 
Mount  Pleasant  Rival,  Vanguard,  CplestU!«,  Coriolanus,  Thomson's  Ri- 
Tal,  Etouia,  Prima  Donna,  Suffolk  H^^ro,  Purple  Perfection. 
Twelve  Blooms. 

L  Mr.  Bum,  Tottenham  Park,  for  Rul»y,  Suffolk  Hero,  Vanguard, 
Mary,  Purple  Perfection, Topaz,  Scarlet  Perfection  (John's,)  Beauty  of 
Bedford,  Counters  of  Torrinirton,  Coriolanu!*,  Lady  Temple,  Lady 
Dartmouth.  3.  Mr.  Drummond,  Si.  Giles.  S.  Mr.  Kingston,  Stock- 
bridge. 

Six  Blooms. 

1.  Mr.  Kinflfton,  Corsham,  for  Lady  Dartmouth,  Eva,  Piltdovm  Ri- 
Tal,  Suffolk  Hero,  Kinjr's  Victory,  Duchess  of  Montrose.  2.  Mr.  Wa- 
ters.    3.  Mr.  Wentworih. 

Seedlinf^s,  1837.— 1.  Mr.  Squibb,  Fire  Ball;  2.  ditto,  Diamond;  3. 
Mr.  Trollope. 

Seedlingt,  1838.— I.  Mr.  Squibb,  (named  Sir  John  Astley;)  2.  Mr. 
Wentworth;  3.  Mr.  Downinir. 

The  York  Floral  and  Horticultural  Exhibition.— Class  1— For  the 
best  Htand  of  forty-eijrht  blooms  of  dahlins  of  different  sorts,  £5,  to 
Mr.  S.imuel  WidiiMJI,  of  Granlrhestpr,  near  Camhridirp,  for  the  lollow- 
ing  varieties: — WidnalPs  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Canibrid|re  Hero,  Conductor, 
Reliance,  Rienzi,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Marchioness 
of  Tavistock,  Perfection,  Sir  Waller  Sjoft,  Pizarro,  Ansell's  Unique, 
Foster's  Eva,  Lord  Lvndlnir^t,  Brown's  A**hley,  Springfield  Rival, 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  Suffolk  Hero,  Beauty  of  Kini^scote,    Queen's  Su- 

Cerba,  Knight's  Victory,  Hope,  Dtxld's  Sfary,  R«)yal  Standard,  Varia- 
ilis,  Prima  Donna,  Mount  Pleasant  Rival,  S  irah.  Countess  of  Tor- 
rinfl^ton,  Squibb's  Purple  Perfection,  Topaz,  Brown's  Beauty,  Grant 
Thorburn,  E.  Purple  Perfection,  Lady  Kinif,  Diadem  of  Flora,  Bonti- 
sholl.  Ruby,  Mra.  Broadwood,  Duke  of  Wellinirton, Glory  of  the  West, 
Berkshire  Champion,  Rhoda,  Lady  ELinnaird,  Calliope,  Warminster  Ri- 
val, Exemplar,  Zolermio. 

Second  best  stand  of  48  blooms  of  dahlias — £4  to  Mr.  James  Ed- 
wards, of  Layerthorpe,  near  York,  for  Duchess  of  Montrose,  Girlinis's 
Ruby,  Zolermio,  Miss  Cooper,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Dr,  Halley,  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher,  Exquisite,  Widnall's  Reliance,  Rienzi,  Levick's  Tri- 
umphant, Lord  Derby,  Warminster  Rival,  Jeffrey's  Triumphant,  Mid- 
dlesex Rival,  Widnall's  Nimrod,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Sniphurea  Per- 
fecta,  Suffolk  Hero,  Slandford'a  Madonna,  Miss  Aui^usta  Broadwood, 
Berkshire  Champion,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mackett's  Helena,  Seedling  of 
1835,  Hero  of  St.  Giles,  King  Harold,  Gem,  Rector  of  Ackworth,  L& 
Carnation,  Knight's  Victory,  York  and  Lancaster,  Rival  Sussex,  An- 
sell's Unique,  Etonia,  Jones's  Frances,  Coriolanus,  Lady  Dartmouth, 
Widnall's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  Squibb's 
Purple  Perfection,  Lord  Byron,  Diadem  of  Flora,  May's  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
And  Willison's  Purple  Perfection. 
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Third  best  stand  of  48  blooms  of  dahlias — £3  to  Mr.  George  Braide. 

ClasM  H — Best  dahlia  of  any  colcir — first  prize,  Mr.  Samuel  Widnall, 
£1;  nerond,  Mr.  James  Edward?*,  10«;  third,  Mr.  Cooper,  7«.  6d;  fourth, 
Mr.  Willir*on,  of  Whiiby,  7a.  6d;  fifth,  Mr.  Thomas  Backhouse,  6«; 
sixth,  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  2«.  6i. 

[The  first  and  second  classes  were  open  to  amateurs,  nurserymen, 
and  )(entlemen'd  gardeners.] 

Class  3— For  the  best  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms  of  dahlias — Mr. 
John  Robin»on,of  Sheffield,  3£;  second  best,  Mr.  Coward,  ^£;  third 
best,  James  Richardson,  Esq.,  l£, 

[The  third  and  fourth  classes  were  open  to  amateurs  only.] 

Class  4— Best  dahlia  of  any  color — first  prize,  Mr.  Samuel  Coward's 
Sprin;;field  Rival,  lOs, 

Class  5— [Op«.'n  to  gentlemen's  gardeners.] — For  the  best  stand  of 
twenty-four  blooms  of  dahlias — Rev.  F.  Best,  £S\  second  best,  Mr. 
Geortre  Braide,  £3;  third  best,  Mrs.  Thompson,  £1. 

Class  6— [For  crentlemen's  gardeners.]— Best  dahlia  of  any  color — 1. 
Mr.  Brai<le's  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  10». 

Class  7— [Open  for  all.] — Best  dahlia  of  any  color — 1.  Mr.  Wid- 
nail's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  £1;  3.  Mr.  John  Robinson's  Girling's  Suffolk  He- 
ro, lOs. 

Class  8 — Best  unnamed  seedling  dahlia  of  1837  and  1338 — Mr.  Joseph, 
Hearlly's  Perfection  (dark  maroon,)  £1;  2.  Mr.  Widnall's  No.  2, 
1837  (blush,)  I0s\  3.  Rev.  C.  HhII  (primrose,)  7s,  Gd;  4.  Mr.  John 
Evans  (maroon,)  5s;  5.  Mr.  G.  Braide  (white  ground  tipped  with  lilac,) 
2«.  6d, 

The  Oxford  Dahlia  Show. — First  class  for  Nurse rtmek. — Twbn- 
TT-FOUR  dissimilar  Blooms.  1.  Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sun  bury,  for  Royal 
Standard,  Suffolk  Hero,  Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  Mungo  Park,Fish- 
erton  Champion,  Dodd's  Queen  of  Scotts,  Dodd's  Mary,  Lady  Walpole, 
Maid  of  Judah,  Rival  Sussex,  Metropolitan  Yellow,  Ansell's  Unique, 
Egyptian  Prince,  Foster's  Eva,  Wheeler's  Queen  of  Whites,  Beauty 
of  the  Marsh,  Mountjoy's  Ovid,  Granta  Superb,  Parsons's  Burdett,  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher,  Miss  Scroop,  Clara,  Conqueror  of  £urope,  Clio  Per- 
focta.     2.  Messrs.  Catleui^h  and  Son,  of  Chelsea,  for  Berkshire  Cham- 

Eion,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  Bowlinv-Green  Rival,  Knight's  Victory,  Grand 
^uke  of  Sussex,  Conqueror  of  Furope,  Unique,  Suffolk  Hero,  Middle- 
sex Rival,  Dodd's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Brown's  beauty.  Royal  Stand- 
ard, Topaz,  Springfield  Rival,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher, 
Dodd's  Mary,  Clphinstoue's  Glory,  Blandina,  Miss  A.  A.  Broadwood, 
Rosa  Superba,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Metropolitan  Yellow,  Clio  Perfec- 
ta.  2.  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Cirencester,  for  Jeffrey's  Triumphant,  Kill- 
ner's  Etonia,  Forsyth's  Analaby,  Kingscote  Hero,  Squibb's  Shakspeare, 
Brown's  Beautv,  Clio  Perfecta,  Mount  Pleasant  Rival,  Topaz,  Spring- 
field Major,  Mrs.  Glenny,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Sir  Henir  Fletcher, 
Springfield  Rival,  Mungo  Park,  Eva,  Blandina,  Purple  Perfection,  La- 
dy Flower  Lady  Dartmouth,  Ruby,  Middlesex  Rival,  Brunette,  Houe. 
4.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Slough,  for  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Topaz,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Conqueror  of  Europe,  Jeffrey's  Triumphant,  Metropolitan 
Yellow,  Rival  Sussex,  Maria  Edge  worth.  Rival  Granta,  Mary,  Suffolk 
Hero,  Beauty  of  LuHini^stone,  Scone's  Yellow  Perfection,  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher,  Corrinne,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Eva,  Robert  Buist,  Stuart  Wortley, 
Reliance,  Unique,  Springfield  Rival,  Ariadne,  Oxford  Rival. 

The  finest  pan  of  flowers  in  this  class  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bates,  of 

Oxford,  but  he  was  disqualified  by  having,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 

two  flowers  alike  in  the  same  stand  (Countess  of  Torrington.) 

Second  Class  for  Nurbertmen. — Eighteen  dissimilar  Blooms. 

1.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Oxford,  for  Suffolk  Hero,  Dodd's  Mary,  Victory, 
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SqaiU/i  Parple  Perfection,  Foster'^  Era,  A II man's  LoH  Brroii,  Hel- 
ena, LfOUthinnum,  Kuliy,  Glory  uf  the  WeKt,  Glory  of  Cbeveley,  Spring- 
field Rival,  Antfell'0  Unique,  North  Star,  Paiulora,  Blandina,  Beauty  of 
Bedford,  Conqueror  of  Lurope.  3.  Mes^rss.  Caileufb  and  Son«of  Cbel- 
aea,  for  Mia*  A.  A.  Broad  wood,  Spriiijffield  Riral,  Ruhy;  PiUdown  Ri- 
v«l,  Duke  of  Wellinsfton,  Maid  of  Judnh,  Conqueror  of  Eurofie.  Beau- 
tr  of  Berkshire,  Null)  Secundum,  Middlesex  Ri%-Hl,  Metropolitan  Yellow, 
Ko&a  Supertia,  Fo«ter'd  Eva,  Beauty  of  Be«lfbrd,  Dmld'^  Mary,  Rival 
Sufuiex,  Topaz,  Suffolk  H«»ro.  3.  Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sunbnry.  lor  Ox- 
ford Rival,  KuM  Eleffans,  Roliert  Bui-<t,  Tower  of  Saruni,  Clio  Perft-c* 
ta,  MiM  Scroop,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Granta  Superb,  Grant  Tborbum, 
Poftter'a  Eva,  Anftell's  Unique,  CouriteiM  of  Torrin^on,  Metropolitan 
Yellow,  DotUVi  Mary,  Suflblk  Hero,  Hope,  Fi^herton  Cbampi«Hi.  4.  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Sloujrfa,  for  Marqiiis  of  Lothian,  Oxford  Rival,  Sufibik  He- 
ro, Conqueror  of  Europe,  Metropolitan  Yellow,  Maria,  Duke  of  Der- 
on»hire,  Eva,  Stuart  Wortley,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Unique,  Beauty  of 
Lullin^^tftone,  Lady  Kinnaird',  Reliance,  Springfield  Rival,  Corrione, 
Pre-eminent,  and  one  not  named. 
Thiro  Class  for  Amateurs,  etc. — Twelve  nissiMtLAR  Blooms. 

1.  Mr.  Kin^r,  of  Hillinsdon,  for  Lady  Dartmouth,  Suffolk  Hero,  Roy- 
al Standard,  Topaz,  Sussex  Rival,  Clio  Perfecta,  Springfield  Rival, 
Unique,  Marqui:)  of  Lothian,  Ruby,  Stuart  Wortfey,and  one  not  nam- 
ed. 9.  Mr.  Hillipr,  of  Oxford,  for  Grand  Duke  of  Suiisex,  Oxf«>rd  Ri- 
val, Suffolk  Hero,  Clio  Perfecta,  Bianca,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Top«z, 
MidcHenex  Rival,  BonfishoH,  Dodd's  Mary,  Sprinefield  Rival,\Vidnall's« 
Perfection.  8.  Mr.  Bratr?,  of  Windsor,  for  Conqueror  of  Europe, 
Beauty  of  Lullingstone,  Fo«ter'8  Eva,  Jeffrey'u  Triumpbaat,  Beauty 
of  Berks,  DoddV  Mary,  Ruby,  Prima  Donna,  Rival  Sussex,  Hope,  Lady 
Dartmouth,  Springfield  Rival.  4.  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Brny,  no  names  given. 
Fourth  Class  for  Amateurs,  Slc.  Nine  Blooms. 

L  Mr.  Km(?,  of  Hilliiigdon,  for  Rival  Sussex,  Lady  Dartmouth^  Ru- 
by, Clio  Perfecta,  Beautv  of  Lullintfstone,  Clark's  Julia,  Rosetta,  Tow- 
er of  Sarum,  SprinRfield  Rival.  2.  Mr.  Ford,  of  Pinkney's  Green,  no 
names  eiven.  3.  Mr.  Hillier  of  Oxfonl,  for  Dodd';*  Maryj  Suffolk  He* 
ro.  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Middlesex  Rival,  Topnz,  Paris,  Jeffrey's  Tri- 
umphant, Bontisholl,  Diadem  of  Flora.  4.  Mr.  Bra^i;,  of  Windsor, 
for  Foster's  Eva,  Middlesex  Rival,  Brown's  Sarah,  Springfield  Rival, 
Dodd's  Mary,  Suffolk  Hero,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Sqgibb's  Purple  Perfec* 
tioo.  Stone's  Yellow.  5.  Mr.  Coojier,  of  Brny,  no  names  s^iven.  6. 
Wr.  Curll,  of  Tusmore,  for  Purple  Perfection,  Topaz,  Horwood's  Tri- 
umphant, Conqueror  of  Europe,  Springfield  Rival,  Giraffe,  Ruby,  Hor- 
wood's  Elizabeth,  Hoi  man's  Scarlet  Perfection. 

Fifth  Class  Sweepstakes  for  Nurserymen,  Thirtt^six  Blooms. 
Five  entries. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Slougb,  for  Topnz,  Mnrquis  of  Lothian,  Maria  Edi!«- 
worthy  Royal  Standard,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Rival  Scarlet,  Metro- 
j)olitan  Yellow,  Jeffrey's  Triumphant,  Brown's  Beauty,  Medora,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Suffolk  Hero,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Sir 
H.  Fletcher,  Eva,  Shakspeure,  Stone's  Yellow  Perfection,  Coriolanus, 
Heliatyce,  Beauty  of  Lullingstone,  Miss  A.  A.  Broadwood,  Dodd's  Ma- 
rvj  Middlesex  Rival,  Oxford  Rival,  Stuart  Wortley,  Unioue,  Rival 
Scarlet,  Maria,  Corrinne»  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Springfield  Rival,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Robert  Buist,  Blandina,  Purple  Perfection. 
Sixth  Class  Sweepstakes  for  Amateurs,  fi^c,  Twelve  Blooms. 
Five  entries. 

>Ir.  Bragsf,  of  Wind!«or,  for  Lady  Rednard,  Suffolk  Hero,  Foster's 
Eva,  Piiidowi)  Rival,  Conqueror  of  Sujrope^  AUm&n's  f^ord  Byron,  Bi- 
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anca,  Springfield  Rival,  Dodd's  Mary, 'Countess  of  Torrington,  Ruby, 
Countess  of  Sheffield. 

Seventh  Clvss.     Seedlings. 

Seedlings  of  18S7.— 1.  and  2.  Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sunbury;  3.  Messrs. 
Catleii^h  and  S»n  (Rose  of  Sharon;)  4.  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Cirencester; 
5.  ami  6.  Mr.  Hod^res,  of  Chelrenhanr]. 

Seedlings  of  1838.— 1.  Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sunbury.  The  other  blooms 
exhibited  were  not  considered  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Osvoesiry  FloricvUural  Society. — 1  he  annual  rneetinor  of  this  Society, 
for  the  exhibition  of  dahlias,  took  place  on  Monday,  the  17th  instant. 
The  collection  of  flowers,  as  compared  to  former  years,  was  small,  ow- 
ing to  great  numbers  having  been  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  the  late 
frosty  nights^  there  were,  however,  many  blooms  perfect  and  unique  in 
their  kinds,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  honored  the  Society  with 
their  presence,  expressed  themselves  highly  gratified  by  the  exhibition. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: — 

The  premier  prize,  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Wood,  of  Oswestry,  for  the  best 
pan  of  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  War- 
minster Rival,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Holman's  Scarlet  Perfection,  Mid- 
dlesex Rival,  Etonian,  Sufliblk  Hero,  Widnall's  Perfection,  Springfield 
Rival,  Prima  Donna,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris. 

Second  best  pan — Mr.  Morgan,  Oswestry,  with  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
Holman's  Scarlet  Perfection,  Girling's  Topaz,  Warminster  Rival, 
Dodd's  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  Foster's  Eva,  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher^  Rivai  Sussex,  Gem,  Springfield  Rival,  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

There  were  only  two  competitors  for  the  third  best  pan,  but  owing  to 
some  errors  in  description,  tney  were  both  declared  disqualified. 

Special  prize  for  the  best  bloom,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

Best  seedling, — Richard  Thomas,  Aston. 

The  following  were  adjudged  the  best  in  their  several  classes: — 

White — 1.  Rev.  S.  Donne,  Bride  of  Abydos;  3.  Mr.  Jackson,  King 
of  the  Whites;  3.  Mr,  G.  D.  Owen,  Drav's  Blandina. 

Yelloto — 1.  Mr.  Gething,  Topaz;  3.  Mr.  Gething,  Ansell's  Unique; 
Mr.  Malpas,  Sulphurea  elegans. 

Orange  and  Buff^l.  Mr.  Gething,  Dodd's  Duke  of  Wellington;  2. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Wood,  Sir  Walter  Scott;  3.  Mr.  Malpas,  Brewer'**  Multor. 

Edged-^l,  Mr.  Gething,  Countess  of  Torrington;  2.  Rev.  S.  Donne, 
Dodd*s  Mary;   3.  Mr.  G.  D.  Owen,  Pothecaries'  Lord  Nelson. 

Slriped^l.  Mr.  T.  S.  Wood,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris;  2.  Mr.  Malpas, 
Barrett's  Unique;  3.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mary  Anne. 

Scarlet — 1.  Mr.  Morgan,  Holman's  Scarlet  Perfection;  $,  Mr.  G.  D. 
Owen,  Lord  Lyndhurst;  3.  Mr.  Malpas,  Cassina. 

Lilac — 1.  Mr.  Gething,  Brown's  Beauty;  2.  Rev.  S.  Donne,  Rose 
Incomparable;  3.  Mr.  Thomas,  Lilac  Perfection. 

Rose^l.  Mr.  Gething,  Marquis  of  Lothian;  2.  Mr.  T.  S.  Wood, 
Hope;  3.  Mr.  Gething,  Girling's  Ruby. 

Crimson — 1.  Mr.  Jackson,  Granta;  2.  Mr.  Thomas,  Lord  Liverpool; 
3.  Mr.  Malpas,  Jones's  John  Bull. 

Ptu-ple—l.  Mr.  T.  S.  Wood,  Jeffrey's  Triumphant;  2.  Mr..  T.  S. 
WoocC  Middlesex  Rival;  8.  Mr.  Gothing,  Squibb's  Purple  Perfection. 

LigJit  Varieties^l.  Mr.  Morgan,  Foster's  Eva;  2.  Mr.  T.  S.Wood, 
Mrs.  Wilkinson;  Mr.  T.  S.  Wood,  Conqueror  of  Europe. 

Dark  Varieties^l.  Mr.  T.  S.  Wood,  Rival  Sussex;  2.  ditto,  SuflTolk 
Hero;  3^  ditto,  Robert  le  Diable. 

The  Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society. — Twelve  best  dahlias 
<-vario.us)^.Afe<^/— Ne  Plus  ultra,  Lady  Dartmouth*  Conductor*  Cam- 
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bridge  Hero,  Ruby,  Dodd's  Mary,  Unique,  Hope,  Bra,  Calliope, 
Meckel's  Helen,  Ovid— Mr.  Widnall.        ^  '^  -^ 

Second  best  rfi«o— -Eira,  Dodd's  Mdry,  Clark'9  Julia,  Topaz,  Sufiblk 
Hero,  Cambridife  Hero,  Victor?,  Standard,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Spring- 
field Rival,  Jeffrey's  Triumphant,  Squibb's  Purple  Perfection— Mr. 
Searle. 

Third  best  c/i/Zo— Purple  Perfection,  Cambridge  Hero,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Countess  of  Torrington,  Rienzi,  Topaz,  Unique,  Svlvia,  Carmine  Per- 
fection, Ruby,  Calliope,  Springfield  Rival— Mr.  R.  tjeadly. 

Fourth  best  ditto— Sc]u'iUh's  Purple  Perfection,  Suffolk  Hero,  Quill- 
ed Perfection,  Gr»ld-finder,  Westminster  Rival,  Addison,  Lady  Dart- 
mouth, >laid  of  Tudor,  Ruby,  Levick's  Triumphant,  Dodd's  Mary^ 
Jeffrey's  Triumphant. 

Best  seedling  dahlia-^yLr.  Widnall;  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  R.  Head- 
ly;  third  best  ditto,  Mr«  Ready. 

After  we  have  given  the  returns  of  aJ]  the  large  shows,  we  shall  sam 
up  those  flowers  which  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  add  some 
further  remarks  upon  the  exhihirinm^ Alrf. 


Art.  n.    HortieuUurdl  Association  of  the  VaUey  of  the  Hudson. 

This  association  was  organized  on  the  SOth  of  May  last,  by  some  of 
the  most  zealous  amateurs  and  practised  cultivators  residing  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hudson,  and  the  adjacent  counties.  The  objects 
aimed  at,  are  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  culture  generally;  and 
the  semi-annual  exhibitions  which  are  to  take  place  at  New  York,  and 
various  places  on  the  river,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  the  means  of  increas- 
ing largely  the  taste  for  pomology,  floriculture,  and  horticulture  eene- 
rally,  throughout  the  entire  state.  The  old  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York  having  gradually  dwindled  away  and  become  extinct,  its  place 
will,  we  hope,  be  taken,  and  its  object  more  effectually  promoted  by  the 
more  active  zeal,  and  broader  interests  and  purposes  of  this  new  asso- 
ciation. The  territory  directly  within  the  scope  of  the  association,  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  portions  of  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  exhibitions,  when  the  society  shall  be  fully  in  operation,  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  fully  equal  to  those  of  any  similar  society  in  the 
country. 

The  first  exhibition,  which  was  in  fact  the  first  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation, took  place  on  the  S8cb  and  29th  of  September^  in  the  large  nMise- 
um  room  or  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Owing  to 
the  previous  severe  and  protracted  drought,  and  the  imperfect  notices  of 
the  exhibition,  which  had  been  given  to  the  members  on  some  parts  of 
the  river,  the  extent  and  variety  of  articles  shown  were  not  so  large  as 
may,  hereafter,  reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  splendor  of  the  dahlias, 
however,  considering  the  dry  weather,  was  remarkable,  and  the  fine 
collection  shown  by  Mr.  Thorburn,  from  his  garden  at  Hallet's  Cove, 
L.  I.,  was  particularly  beautiful.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties  of 
apples  were  on  the  tables,  from  the  orchards  of  the  President,  Judee 
Buel,  of  Albany,  and  the  enormous  size  of  some  of  the  products  on  the 
vegetable  list,  afforded  abundant  proof  of  the  richness  and  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city. 

J.  A.  Thompson ,  Catsk ill,  presented  the  following  fruits.     Apples >— 
Irish  peach  apple,  Paradise  sweeting,  Beauty  of  Wiltz,  Jersey  sweet, 
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Fallo water,  Jonathan  or  new  Spitzemburg,  Kerry  pippin,  Kentish  fill- 
basket,  JEsopus  Spitzemburer,  Michael  Henry  pippin,  Pigeon  rouge,Glo- 
ria  mundi,  Celine,  new  seedling.  Several  varieties  of  beautiful  seed- 
ling cvdhsj  one  of  which  was  sweet  and  good-flavored.  Feara: — Na- 
poleon, Virgalieu,  Passe  Colmar,  Charles  of  Austria,  Seck^l,  Brown 
beurr^,  Le  Cur^,  Bezi  Vaet,  beurr^  Crapaud,  beurr^  Diel,  Bishop'a 
Thumb,  Bergamotte  de  la  Pentacote,  &c. 

R.  Arden,  West  Point,  Pied  Rouge,  Golden  Chasselas,  and  Chasse- 
las  of  Fontainbleau  grapes,  from  the  open  air.  Very  flhe  Seckel,  and 
St.  Michael  pears;  Holland  and  white  magnum  bonum  plums. 

J.  Buel,  Albany,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  apples^ 
among  which  were  the  following:  Ortley,  Pomme  Oris,  Downton  pip- 
pin, 6olden  Harvey,  winter  Pearmain,  Tewksbury  winter  t)lusb,  Jonar 
than,  Roxbury  russet,  black  Gilliflower,  Short  stem,  JSsopus  Spitzem- 
burg,  Fern's  pippin,  Baldwin,  Spring  russet,  Grainwinkle, Golden  Rein- 
nette,  Seek-no-further,  American  wine.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Buel's 
pippin,  Ross  Nonpareil,  Winesap,  Young's  long-keeper,  Pennock^ 
Kirke's  Lord  Nelson,  Carthouse,  Bellige  pippin,  Foxley,  red  Pigeon, 
Guire,  Newark  pippin,  Buckman's  pearmain,  Reinnette  of  Britain,  &c» 
&c.  Also,  about  twenty  varieties  of  Flemish  and  other  tine  pears.  [Mr. 
Downing,  the  secretary,  has-been  requested,  by  the  Society,  to  furnish  a 
description  of  these,  and  we  are  gratified  to  have  the  pleasure  of  ntating 
that  the  report  of  them  will  appear  in  an  earfy  number  of  our  next  vol- 
ume.— Ed.] 

C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries^  Ncwburgh. — 
Pears: — Bezi  de  la  Motte,  beurr^  Diel,  beurr^  Bosc,  beurr^  Rnns. 
beurr^  Capiaumont,  Brown  beurr^,  Buffum,  Napoleon,  Virgalieu,  Seck- 
-el,  St.  Germain,  Wikinson,^  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Rousselette  de 
Rheims,  &c.  Jlpples: — Grand  S.tchem,  scarlet  Pearmain,  Lucombe's 
«ee(lling,  Engli:<h  Golden  pippin,  Dutch  Mignon,  monstrous  pippin,  red 
Beliflower,  yellow  Bellflower,  Zank,  Roxbury  russet.  Pumpkin  sweet, 
F.uneuse.  Plums: — La  Royale,  La  Deliceuse,  Milton  Gage,  red  Gage, 
Frost  Gage,  Duane's  purple,scarlet  Gage,  Coels  golden  drop, and  Coe's 
]ate  red,  the  latter  a  very  late  and  excellent  variety.  Grope* :  — Cataw- 
ba, Isabellrt,  Bland's  Viririnia,  Elsinbnrgh,  Norton's  seedling.  JFV/- 
^ert s :-^Co»ford,  Frizzled,  Northampton  prolific,  and  red  Kernel.  Spe- 
cimens of  the  Buffalo  berry  in  fruit. 

Miss  Garretson,  Rhinebeck,  seedling  peaches,  Bergamotte  pears, 
large  pumpkin,  weighing  seventy-two  pounds,  apple  squashes,  fine  to- 
mato, mansfold  Wurtzel,  anif  a  variety  of  other  vegetables. 

Mrs.  Gdward  P.  Livingston,  Clennont,  a  superb  bouquet  of  dahlias. 
Capt.  Henry  Robinson,  Newburgb,  fine  Virgalieu  pears.  John  Ward, 
New  York  city,  black  Frontignac  grapes.  J.  P.  De  Wint,  Fishkill  Land- 
ing, very  large  Gansels  Bergamot  pears,  brown  beurr^  pears,  green 
Gage  plums,  York,  claret,  Isabella,  and  Catawba  grapes,  and  some  cu- 
rious ears  of  Texian  corn. 

Miss  Verplank,  Fishkill  Landing,  extra  fine  clusters  of  black  Ham- 
burgh grapes,  raised  in  the  open  air.  These  were  uncommonly  large 
and  fine,  equal  to  those  grown  under  glass.  Also,  a  beautiful  bouquet 
of  tuberoses,  ears  of  rice  corn. 

William  Roe,  Newburgb,  Siamese  plums,  (a  Yery  anique  yellow 
seedling,  the  fruit  almost  constantly  borne  in  pairs  united,)  four  other 
varieties  of  seedling  plums  of  excellent  quality,  yellow  Chasselas,  Mos- 
cadine.  Flame  Tokay,  and  Isabella  grapes. 

J.  P.  Gushing,  Watertown,  near  Boston,  large  Trinidad  pine-apple, 
Muscat  of  Lunel,  black  Hamburgh,  white  Chasselas  and  St.  Peter's 
grapes.  These  grapes  were  uncommonly  fine,  the  clusters  of  large 
size,  and  elicited  much  admiration.  £.  VosCj  of  Dorchester,  near  Bos- 
ton, Duchess  d'Angouleme  pears,  very  fine.  S.  Sweetser,  Cambridge- 
port,  near  Boston,  &ie  Fulton  pears. 
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Geo.  C.  Thorbarn,  New  York,  a  superb  collection  of  dahlias,  amongr 
which  were  the  following:  WidnaJl's  Ne  plun  Ultra,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scot!*,  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  Lovely  Anne,  Kinij  Otho,  Queen   EHza- 
l>etby  Ca.Hsalia,  B.  Beauty,  Hadlei^h  Champion,  Marqub  of  Northamp- 
ton, Cedo    Nulliy   Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  Salamander,   Angelina, 
Rose  Incomparable,  Rienzi,  Juliet,   Princess  Victoria,  Uni(|ue,  Rain- 
bow, Lady  VVel>ster,   Quilled  Perfection,  Parajfon,   Champion,   Picta 
perfecca,  Lady  Ann,  Rosa  guperha.  Beauty  of  Dulwich,  Kin|r  of  Dah- 
lias, Pink  Perfection,  Dictator,  Etonia,  Calypso,  Rising  Sun,  Conquer- 
or of  Europe,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Sulphurea  ele^ans.  Colossus,  Coun- 
tess of  Sheffield,  Beauty  of  Camberwell,  Denniasii,  Countess  of  Liver- 
pool, Headly'rt  Golden  Sovereign,  Yellow  Perfection,  St.  Leonard's  Ri- 
val, Grandis,  Napoleon,   Lavinia,  Girlin^'^  Ruby,  Scarlet  Perfection, 
Madonna,  Desdemona,  Kiiij;'  of  Yellows    (Elphinstone's,)  Middlesex 
Rival,  \fyannin<<ter  Rival,  Hermione,  Viscountess  Beresford,  Peerless 
White,  Maria  Edi^e worth,  Gem,  Victory,  Exemplar,  Ada  Byron,  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  &c.  and  two  fine  seedlings. 

S.  Walker,  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  the  following  dahlias:  Lady  Ann, 
Granta,.  Jackson,  Riv;il  Yellow,  Calypso,  lung  of  dahlias,  Earl  Grey, 
Dennissii,*  Springfield  Rival,  Desdemona,  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  Napo- 
leon, Mrs.  Broadwood,  Countess  of  Sheffield,  8m;,  &c.  Messrs.  Hovey 
of  Boston,  the  following  dahlias:  Girling's  Topaz,  Buist's  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton,  Juliet,  Clara,  Rienzi,  Princess  Victoria,  Polyphemus,  Ariadne, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Paragon,  Glory,  Lord  Liverpool,  8lc.  &c. 

A.  Arnold^  New  York,  the  following  dahlias:  Rainbow,  American 
Stn|>e,  Dodd's  Mary,  Criterion,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Yemassee  ^Arnold's,) 
Clio,  Star,  Calypso,  Surpasse  Triumph  Royal,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Gold- 
en Sovereign,  Glory,  Venosn,  Cedo  Nulli,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Conquer- 
or of  Europe,  Man  of  Kent,  Mrs.  Woriley,  Rosa  sn|)erba. 

Mr,  Ru!4seli,  Brooklyn,  dahlia<),  as  follows:  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Levick's 
Incomparable,  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  Ruby,  Reliance,  Calypso,  Jackson^s 
Rival,  Beauty  of  Caml>er\veli,  Primitive  scarlet.  Alpha,  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Formosa,  Queen  of  Portugal,  Rival  Queen,  La  Belle  Ariel,  Rienzi, 
Criterion,  Josephine,  Princess  Victoria,  and  several  lieautiful  seedlings, 
among  which  were  American  Beauty,  Pink  of  Bi*ookIyn,  &.c. 

Mr.  Hogg  exhibited  about  one  hundred  blooms  of  dahlias^ comprising 
many  of  the  finest  sorts,  but  the  names  not  furnished. 

William  Kent,  New  York,  dahlias,  as  follows:  Reliance  (WidnalPs,) 
Angelina,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Beauty  of  Dulwich,  &c. 

O.  &  S.  Wales,  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  dahlias:  Lady  Ford- 
wich.  Earl  Grey,  Ophelia,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Perfection. 

J.  A.  Haitiilton,  Dobb's  Ferry,  fine  marrow  squashes,  Bermuda  beans 
and  watermelons.  Jr  Johnson,  gardener  to  J.  Foulke,  Hurlgate,  large 
Valparaiso  squash,  weight  one  hmidred  and  three  pounds,  extra  large 
tomatoes,  blood  beets,  and  a  variety  of  other  vegetables. 

John  B.  Mantell,  New  York,  specimens  of  the  following  saperior 
mulberries,  Rodolpbi,  Rose  of  Lombardy,  and  Moretti,  of  which  the 
foliage  was  uncommonly  large  and  handsome;  also,  large  French  pump^ 
kins,  seventy-two  pounds. 

J.  Briell,  Jersey  city,  fine  seedling  dahlias,  Gaill&rdia  picta,  and  some 
beautiful  bouquets;  also,  very  large  heads  of  celery  and  other  vegeta- 
bles. William  Armstrong,  gardener  to  U.  Delafield,  Hurlgate,  large 
Lima  squash,  weight  one  hundred  and  &ve  pounds,  and  other  vegetables 
of  fine  quality.  Mr.  Bunting,  sugar  beets,  very  fine.  J.  J.  Astor,  Pat- 
agonian  gourds. 

Theodore  Allen,  Hyde  Park,  Imperial  watermelons,  a  delicious  thii>- 
skinned  and  prolific  variety,  bouquets  of  dahlias,  double  balsams,  and 
other  cut  flowers. 
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An  address  was  delivered  by  Judge  Buel,  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts,  for  their  handsome  contribution  to 
the  first  exhibition.  [Judge  Buel's  address  has  already  appeared  in  our 
last  number. — Ed,] 

This  exhibition  being  merely  a  preliminary  one,  got  up  without  any 
previous  preparation,  affords  no  specimen  of  what  may  be  expected 
when  the  Association  shall  be  fully  in  operation. 

The  next  semi-annual  Show  will  take  place  in  Albany,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June  next. — A>  J,  Downing,  Correiponding  Secretary. 


Art.  III.    ExhtbitioM  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

Again  we  present  to  our  readers  the  reports  of  such  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibitions of  the  various  societies  throughout  the  country  as  we  have 
been  able  to  procure.  But  we  regret  much  that  they  fall  far  short  of 
what  we  were  in  hopes  to  have  given.  The  monthly  exhibitions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  have  appeared  regularly  in  our 
pages  until  within  the  two  past  months,  when,  from  a  change  in  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society,  we  have  not  received  any  reports.  We  have 
however,  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Watson,  been  favored  with  the  report 
of  the  meeting  for  October,  and  have  been  promised  an  abstract  of 
that  for  November,  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Burrows.  This  Society  is  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition  than  any  other  in  the  country,  and  the  in- 
terest which  the  members  manifest  at  the  meetings  will  result  in  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  The  report  of  the  New  Haven  Horticultural 
Society,  forwarded  us  by  the  kindness  of  B.  Silliman,  jr.  Esq.,  is  very 
complete,  and  shows  thnt  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  are  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  such  exhibitions.  The  report  of  the  Association  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Hudson  appears  in  this  number.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
report  that  its  prospects  are  fair  and  onward.  The  Essex  County  Nat- 
ural History  Society  have  held  but  two  exhibitions,  reports  of  which  we 
presented  to  our  readers  some  time  since. 

The  reports  of  the  Societies  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Charles- 
ton, we  have  bad  no  accounts  from.  We  trust  our  friends  will  not  for- 
get us,  but  will  forward  the  reports  of  such  exhibitions  as  may  have 
taken  place,  in  time  for  an  early  number  of  our  next  volume.  It  will  be 
our  endeavor,  another  year,  to  secure  correspondents  in  each  of  the 
above  cities,  who  will  furnish  us  with  the  reports,  so  that  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  give  the  whole  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume. 

We  had  in  view  some  remarks  upon  the  reports  given  below;  but 
want  of  room  prevents  our  enlarging  upon  them  at  this  time.  In  our 
Retrospective  Review  of  gardening,  in  the  January  number,  we  shall 
introduce  some  notes  relative  to  the  reports. 

Horticultural  Society  of  New  Haven. — The  annual  fair  of  this  Socie- 
ty was  held  at  the  State  House,  on  Wednesday,  the  27ih  of  September 
last,  and  continued  through  the  week,  (until  Saturday  night.)  The 
committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  arrangements,  submitted  the 
following  report: — 

That  the  vegetables  exhibited  were  remarkably  fine,  and  far  exceed- 
ed, both  in  quantity  and  quality,  those  of  any  former  season.  The  fruit 
and  flowers,  although  inferior  to  those  of  preceding  years,  were  alto- 
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gether  more  excellent  and  abundant  than  could  haye  been  anticipated, 
considering  the  unfavorableness  of  the  season  for  some  weeks  previous. 
The  weather  during  most  of  the  week  was  very  unpropitious,  yet  the 
result  of  the  exhibition  and  sales  may  be  considered  as  highly  encour- 
aging, and  should  induce  a  more  vigorous  and  energetic  course  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Society,  that  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  culti- 
vator may  receive  the  merited  reward.  The  spirit  of  emulation  which 
has  been  excited  by  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  and  which  has  before  been 
principal! jT  confined  to  the  city,  has  now  become  extended,  and  in  active 
operation  in  the  neighboring  towns;  and  a  rivalry  which  promises  a  ma- 
tual  benefit  both  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  languish  for  the  want  of  a  proper  stimulant. 

The  funds  of  the  Society,  although  upon  the  increase,  are  not  yet 
Bufiicient  to  be  distributed  with  that  liberality  which  would  be  desirable, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  a  much  larger  sum  has  been  appropriated  this 
'ear,  than  at  any  former  period,  for  premiums,  amounting  to  nearly 
iouble  the  sum  offered.  The  expediency  of  offering  premiums  on  sev- 
eral of  the  best  cultivated  gardens,  for  the  next  season,  has  also  been 
SQ^ested,  and  is  here  mentioned  for  consideration  merely. 

Every  thinff  presented,  worthy  of  notice,  is  believed  to  be  embraced 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  as  given  below,  which  will  certain- 
ly be  pronounced  sufiicient  in  quantity:  but  if  any  thing  has  been  inad- 
vertently omitted,  it  may  be  a  sufticient  apology  to  state,  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Society  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  somewhat  paralyzed 
by  a  plentiful  lacking  of  that  individual  and  personal  assistance  which 
can  never  be  obtained  for  hire.  The  recent  accession  of  members  to  the 
Society  will  probably  remedy  the  evil  for  the  future. 

To  the  laaies,  whose  very  efficient  and  tasteful  assbtance  was  so 
successfullv  and  untiringly  manifested  through  the  protracted  term  of 
the  Fair,  the  Managers  respectfully  tender  their  thanks  in  behalf  of  the 
Society^-and  beg  leave  to  add  the  hope,  that  with  others  whose  gene- 
rous contributions  aided  so  materially  in  the  decoration  of  the  Hall, 
they  will  strengthen  their  hands  and  increase  their  numbers  preparato* 
ry  to  the  operations  of  another  season.  To  any  one  who  has  reflected 
upon  the  subject,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  success  of  the  Society 
has  hitherto,  and  must,  in  a  great  degree,  continue  to  depend  upon  the 
favor  with  which  these  fairs  are  received  by  the  public;  and  the  noral  de« 
partment  opens  a  field  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  exertion  of  female 
taste  and  talent,  and  ricnly  merits  tne  attention  of  every  cultivated  mind 
as  a  source  of  rational  enjoyment. 

Flotoers  and  fruits:— 'fhe  contributions  of  flowers  and  fruits  were  aa 
follows: — 

A  beautiful  variety  of  green-house  plants  from  Miss  E.  L.  Gerry, 
and  Mr,  C.  U.  Shepherd. 

The  seedling  pears  which  were  presented  by  Gov.  Edwards,  are  wor- 
thy of  note;  of  these  the  Emily  is  one  of  the  best  pears  we  have  met 
with,  nearly  equal  to  the  Vergouleuse,  but  a  much  larger  pear.  The 
John  is  inferior  to  the  Emily,  although  a  good  pear  and  fine  flavor. 
The  cantelope,  another,  is  inferior  to  both  these,  but  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  These  pears,  we  think,  are  sufficient  inducement  to  others 
to  follow  the  example  of  Gov.  Edwards,  in  raising  new  varieties  from 
seeds.  The  Punderson  pear,  presented  b^  Dr.  Ives,  a  seedling  from 
the  Jonah  pear,  is  worthy  of  cultivation,  being  much  earlier  and  supe* 
rior. 

The  quality  of  peaches  grown  in  our  vicinity  is  rather  inferior.  The 
finest  exhibited,  were  from  the  garden  of  Prof.  Shepherd.  The  epi- 
demic disease,  that  has  for  years  past  destroyed  the  trees  and  discourag- 
ed the  cultivators,  we  are  inclined  to  think  has,  in  a  measure,  passed  by. 
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and  were  we  to  plant  them  in  a  {rood  soil  and  cultivate  the  ground  be- 
tween them,  we  should  again  enjoy  an  abundance  of  this  delicious  fruit, 
independent  of  foreign  markets. 

There  was  not  the  usual  quantity  of  fine  apples  exhibited,  probably 
owing  to  drought,  causing  them  to  fall  prematurely. 

The  display  of  grapes,  for  which  the  season  has  been  very  favorable, 
was  superior  to  that  of  any  former  exhibition.  The  fine  assortment  of 
grapes,  of  thirteen  kinds,  sent  by  Mr.  Lathrop,  of  Guilford,  excelled 
all  others.  His  Violet  Frontignac  is  distinguished  for  a  very  fine  fiavor, 
as  also  another  large  white  grape,  name  not  known,  probably  a  large 
variety  of  C  basse  las. 

Among  his  native  grapes  is  one  which  he  calls  Alexander,  purchased 
b^  that  name,  but  appears  to  be  the  same  that  is  called  Bland  in  our  vi- 
cmity,  while  the  one  which  he  calls  Bland  is  like  the  Catawba  in  color, 
and  somewhat  in  flavor;  it  is  also  called  red  Scuppernong.     « 

A  small  grape,  also  sent  by  him,  under  the  name  of  Chicken  grape, 
was  purchased  for  black  Hamburgh.  This  is  like  the  Missouri  grape  of 
Mr.  Hotchkiss,  or  Elsinburgh  or  Jud^e  Darlini^,  which  the  latter  de- 
scribes as  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  of  the  size  of  our  smallest  fox 
grape,  but  sweeter. 

The  Chasselas  of  Judge  Darling, raised  under  glass,  possessed  a  degree 
of  sweetness  superior  to  those  raised  in  the  open  air.  Experiments 
which  have  been  made  of  this  mode  of  cultivating  in  our  climate,  fur- 
nish evidence  of  its  feasibility,  and  in  most  seasons  its  superiority  to  all 
others. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  numerous  individuals  for  their 
liberal  contributions  of  fruit  and  cut  flowers,  flowering  plants  and 
shrubs,  which  added  greatly  to  the  attraction  of  the  exhibition  and  to 
the  decoration  of  the  hall. 

Mrs.  E.  Whitnev,  fine  carnations,  geraniums,  lemon  trees,  &c.  Misses 
Gerry,  a  beautiful  collection  of  flowering  plants  in  pots  for  exhibi- 
tion; several  very  beautiful  presented  to  the  society;  fine  bunches  dah- 
lias, cut  flowers,  &c.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Monson,  a  very  beautiful  dish  bou- 
quet of  R6sti  Smithi,  violets,  &c.  Mrs.  Leffingwell,  a  large  quantity  of 
beautiful  cut  flowers.  Mrs.  Pritchard,  bouquet  and  cut  flowers.  Miss 
E.  Gilbert,  a  fine  collection  of  green-house  plants.  Mrs.  P.  S.  Galpin, 
a  quantity  of  flowering  plants,  some  of  which  were  presented  to  the 
Society. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Shipman,  a  choice  collection  of  plants.  Mrs.  R.  Hotch- 
kiss, a  choice  collection  of  plants.  Miss  Staples,  a  beautiful  double 
oleander.  Miss  P.  Beach,  a.  beautiful  geranium,  fine  seedling  dahlias, 
and  other  flowers  presented.  Miss  E.  Elliott^  beautiful  plants.  Miss 
S.  Thorn,  two  ^ne  geraniums.  Mrs.  C.  Denison,  beautiful  geraniums, 
&c.  Mrs.  E.  Munson,  a  fine  collection  of  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Mrs. 
N.  R.  Clarke,  beautiful  bouquet  of  wax  flowers.  Miss  Eliza  Law, 
splendid  dahlias  and  wax  flowers.    Mrs.  White,  geraniums,  &c. 

From  A.  R.  Street,  Bon  Chretien  and  Bergamotte  pears,  ver^  fine. 
Eli  Ives,  fine  Punderson  pears,  Bland,  black  Hamburgh  and  Missouri 
grapes,  all  of  good  quality.  Wm,  Mosely,  Isabella  grapes,  very  fine. 
H.  W,  Edwards,  a  beautiful  sample  of  seedling  pears,  John,  &c. 
Noyes  Darling,  beurr^  d'Aremburg  pear,  Napoleon  pear,  large  ox  pear- 
main  and  Bristol  apples,  Bland,  Catawba,  and  Elsington  ffrapes,  Jack- 
son eggs,  cantelope  pears.  Mrs.  Darling,  six  glasses  delicious  grape 
jelly,  bottle  of  green  currants,  beautiful  cut  flowers.  J.  Lathrop,  of 
Guilford,  a  bottle  of  fine  wine  made  from  the  Isabella  and  Bland  grape, 
several  plates  of  delicious  grapes,  among  which  were  black  Hamburgh, 
Tokay,  Malmsey,  Walton  House  grape,  French  chocolate  grape,  &c» 
in  all  thirteen  kinds,  of  beautiful  appearance  and  delicious  flavor. 
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John  Monegan,  beautiful  clusters  Tokay  grapes,  Isabella  grapes, 

3[>lendid  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &c.  Edward  Monegan,  tuberose  in 
ower,  cut  flowers.  Elihu  Ives,  grapes  and  pine-apple  melon,  delicious. 
G.  Totten,  Jonah  pears,  very  large  and  fair,  Isabella  grapes.  Mr. 
Breed,  of  Norwich,  a  plate  of  very  beautiful  white  grapes.  Philos 
Blake,  Catawba  grapes.  B.  Hatnbfin,  Isabella  grapes  and  flowering 
plants.  A.twater  Treat,  very  fine  Isabella  grapes.  E.  Uotchkiss,  of 
Westville,  a  very  large  orange  pear.  S.  Dayton,  fine  pippins  and  Sibe- 
rian crab  apples,  cut  flowers,  &c.  J.  M.  Prescott,  beautiful  clusters  of 
apples,  geranium  and  sun  flowers.  F.  Franklin,  watermelon  and  Bland 
grapes,  very  large  and  fine.    Jas.  King,  watermelon. 

A.  S.  Monson,  Isabella,  Bland,  and  Catawba  grapes,  pippin  and  fall 
russet  apples,  a  beautiful  collection  of  plants  in  pots,  cut  flowers  and 
dahlias.  Wm.  Mansfield,  Jr.  exhibited  beautiful  geraniums  and  other 
plants,  bouquets,  dahlias,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Maltby,  a  quantity  of  very  fine 
damsons,  for  sale.  R.  Bradley,  cotton  plant,  and  a  fine  singing  mocking 
bird.  Mr.  French,  citron  melons.  Mr.  Camp,  a  fine  collection  of 
flowering  plants.  L.  Craney,  two  splendid  bouquets  of  feather  flowers. 
S.  Rowland,  two  fine  fig  trees.  A.  Fisher,  a  large  and  choice  collection 
of  green-house  plants.  S.  Dayton,  spread  eagle,  curiously  wrought  with 
flowers  of  globe  amaranthus,  everlasting,  and  gold  immortal.  L.  Dick- 
erman,  fig  and  orange  trees.  J.  Nickolson,  a  dish  of  very  large  white 
and  purple  grapes. 

R.  Nott,  fine  peaches,  and  ^reen  ginger  root.  Wm.  K.  Townsend, 
E.  Haven,  very  large  fall  pippins.  S.  W.  Knevels,  a  fine  oleander. 
R.  Northrop,  side-saddle  plant.  S.  Merwin,  one  plant.  J.  Durrie,  one 
plant.  J.  D.  Smith,  fine  geraniums.  Morris  Tyler,  very  large  gerani- 
ums. Elias  Gilbert,  fine  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Charles  Fagan,  beau- 
tiful balsamines,  mignonette,  bouquets,  &c.  T.  Hills,  a  large  quantity 
of  beautiful  cut  flowers.    M.  Cogan,  very  fine  white  and  purple  grapes. 

The  glass  bee  palace,  a  neat  parlor  ornament  exhibited  by  Benedict 
Crofut,  attracted  much  attention.  India  rubber  table  covers,  life  pre- 
servers, handkerchiefs,  &c.,  beautifully  manufactured  by  Mr.  Goodyear, 
were  exhibited  by  Ralph  B.  Steele.  Specimens  of  sewing  silk,  from 
the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Law  &  Co.,  of  Hamden,  were  exhibited, 
equalling  in  fineness,  gloss  and  strength,  the  best  fabrics  of  Italy.  Raw 
silk  was  exhibited  by  Charles  Du  Bouchet,  together  with  a  fan  curious- 
ly wrought  by  the  worms.  The  collection  of  beautiful  and  rare  stuffed 
birds,  loaned  by  Doct.  Fontaine,  were  much  admired.  The  premiums 
will  be  paid  at  the  store  of  Dr.  Peters  in  Chapel  street.  Those  not 
called  for  in  one  month  will  be  considered  as  relinquished  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Society. 

Vegetables  :^The  Society  state  that  they  are  much  indebted  to  the  fol- 
lowing individuals  for  their  liberal  contributions  of  vegetables,  which 
greatly  promoted  the  interest  of  this  part  of  the  exhibition.  They  are 
as  follows: — 

Butler  Sackett — ^yellow  pumpkins  and  squashes.  C.  K.  Shipman — 
cabbages,  beets,  three  cocoanut  squashes,  ^ve  pumpkins,  and  other 
vegetables.  B.  Hamblin — beans,  peppers,  &c.  G.  Totten — several 
squashes  of  excellent  Quality.  Leverett  Ailing — five  pumpkins,  variouff 
kmds.  Augustus  Bagley— a  large  supply  of  vegetables,  including  car- 
rots. Turnips  of  several  kinds,  peppers,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  and 
six  different  kinds  of  seed  corn.  S.  JD.  Pardee — very  fine  turnip  beets. 
Ammi  Baldwin — ^ruta  bagas  of  enormous  size,  beets,  cabbages,  &c.  A. 
C.  Babcock — a  beautiful  French  pepper  plant. 

P.  Franklin^a  great  variety  of  vegetables,  beets,  cabbages,  turnips, 
tomatoes,  celery,  squashes^  pumpkins,  beans,  potatoes,  &c.  Charles 
Fagen— white  egg-plants,  tomatoes,  cocoanut,  Valparaiso,  and  other 
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squashes,  brocoli,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  Brussels  sprouts,  green 
corn,  early  blood  beets,  &c»  John  Harvey — white  and  purple  egg- 
plants, very  fine.  A.  Harrison — ^pumpkins  and  squashes,  very  large. 
£lihu  Ives,  (Five  Mile  Point) — California  and  cocoanut  squashes,  both 
very  pure;  Okra,  Lima  beans,  English  pumpkins,  turnip  beets,  the  best 
exhibited,  but  only  three  in  number;  bush  beans,  &c. 

James  King — turnips,  beets,  sweet  corn,  very  superior,  (marked  for 
exhibition;)  beets,  and  butter  squashes,  very  fine.  Timothy  Baldwin 
— blood  beets,  turnip  beets,  white  sugar  beets,  cabbapes  of  several  va- 
rieties, mercer  and  yam  potatoes.  Benajah  Ives,  of  Cheshire — present- 
ed very  large  white  flat  turnips,  sugar  beets,  and  other  vegetables. 
Andrew  French — Lima  beans,  early  corn,  squashes,  &c.  J.  M.  Pres- 
cott — Cobbett  corn,  an  excellent  early  variety,  carrots,  peppers,  cab- 
bages, beets,  and  pumpkins.  Dr.  A.  S.  Monson — sugar  beets,  and  sev- 
en very  fine  cocoanut  squashes. 

Timothy  Fowlei — in  addition  to  Mercer  potatoes,  turnips,  seed  corn, 
&c.  exhibited  two  squashes  grown  on  a  vine  four  hundred  sixty-seven 
feet  long,  which  produced  one  hundred  forty-two  squashes  over  one  foot 
in  length,  all  from  one  seed.  J.  Maltby — presented  squashes,  peppers, 
&c.  John  Burgis — a  large  and  varied  show  of  excellent  vegetables — 
squashes,  pumpkins,  beets,  peppers  of  three  kinds,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
&c.  B.  Silliman^gg-plants,  tomatoes,  onions,  carrots,  squashes,  and 
beets,  all  of  excellent  quality. 

John  B.  Davis,  of  Derby — a  very  fine  acorn  squash,  California  squash- 
es, early  corn,  &c.  Deering  Dorman — pumpkins,  sweet  corn,  turnips, 
bush  and  pole  beans,  onions,  cocoanut,  Caliiornia,  crook-neck,  Illinois, 
and  butter  squashes,  all  of  superior  quality.  Capt.  Beecher — very  large 
turnip  beets.  Amaziah  Hall — Mercer  and  seedling  potatoes,  and  Dut- 
ton  com.  Col.  Punderson — turnips,  very  fine  potatoes,  corn,  and  cab- 
bages. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Alms-house — ^butter,  crobkneck,  California,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  other  squashes,  long  blood,  turnip  aud  sugar  beets,  egg-plants, 
Okra,  ground  nuts,  pumpkins,  &c.  Prof.  Shepherd — very  iSue  sweet 
potatoes.  Oliver  B.  Sherwood,  of  Derby — bell  pumpkins,  very  large, 
acorn  squashes,  and  other  vegetables.  Sydney  Hull — kidney  potatoes 
very  fine,  onions,  four  souashes,  &.c.  Wooster  Hotchkiss — three  ex- 
cellent squashes.  Wm.  Mansfield — a  good  assortment,  including  yel- 
low, sugar,  and  turnip  beets,  very  fine  and  excellent  California  and 
crook-neck  squashes,  sauash  and  yellow  sweet  pepi)ers,  sweet  com, 
bush  and  pole  beans,  celery,  white  and  red,  8cc.  8ic.  Charles  Roberts 
— three  squashes. 

A.  Husson — turnip  cabbage,  a  new  and  singular  variety,  curled  en- 
dive very  fine,  French  radishes,  and  drumhead  cabbages  of  extra  size. 
Capt.  Goodrich — Rohan  potatoes.  E.  S.  Hotchkiss — very  superior 
Dutton  corn.  Z.  Richardson — a  plate  of  very  fine  egg-plants.  Charles 
Robinson — Rohan  potatoes  and  yellow  tomatoes,  very  rare.  Wm.  K. 
Townsend — mangel  wurtzel  of  great  size  and  vigorous  growth.  A.  Ter- 
rel — a  large  pumpkin.  E.  C.  Reed— Lima  beans.  F.  Wohlrabe — 
▼eiT  fine  turnip  beets. 

The  four  Rohan  potatoes  presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harger,  and  re- 
markable for  their  size,  were  disposed  of  at  the  sale  for  $1  each.  Mr. 
Harger  planted  two  tubers,  weighing  together  thirteen  ounces,  which 
produced  this  season  over  one  hundred  sixty  pounds.  This  potato  is 
a  new  variety  recently  introduced,  and  promises  to  be  an  important  ac- 
quisition to  the  farmer. 

Mr  Alexander  Harrison  exhibited  some  corn,  planted  July  1st,  and 
ripened  in  sixty  days.  The  seed  was  brought  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  by  I^ieut.  Craney,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.    Noyes  Darling,  Esq.  pre- 
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sented  a  new  yariety  of  earlj  corn,  blended  with  the  ahriveOed  corn, 
ripening  two  weeks  earlier. 

The  YoHowiog  premiums  were  awarded  for  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Vegetables  : — 

Fruits  and  Flowers  :^Pear9^Secke\,  A.  R.  Street,  J.  Maltfaj.  £li 
iFes,  M.  D.;  Emily,  (a  seedling)  H.  W.  Edwards;  Bon  Chretieo, 
Wm.  Mosely;  Bell,  J.  Maltby.  Peaches — F.  Franklin,  first  premium; 
Cliog,  R.  Hall,  of  Wallingford,  second  premium.  Neetarmes — J.  Mooe- 
iran.  Jipples — Fall  Pippins,  Davidson,  B.  Ives,  Cheshire.  Fereiga 
Grapes — White  Golden  Cha.ssela<i,  Jedediah  Lathrop,  of  Guilford,  firet 

{premium;  PurpleBurgundy,  Jedediah  Lathrop,  first  premium;  do.Vio- 
et  Frontignac,  Jedediah  Lathrop;  White  Cbasselas,  G.  Totten,  Eli 
Ives;  FroDtignac,  J.  Monegan;  White  Chasselas,  (raised  under  glass) 
Noyes  Darling.  Native  Grapes — kabella,  Noyes  Darling,  first  preoii- 
um,  Eli  Ives,  F.  Franklin;  Catawba,  Eli  Ives,  John  Mon^an;  Mis- 
souri, J.  G.  Uotchkis8.  Water-melon — ^Deering  Dorman,  fi^t  premi- 
um; Apple  Seeded,  Elihu  Ive^,  second  premium.  Cantdope — F.  Frank- 
lin, Jas.  King.  Bououets — Mrs.  D.  J.  Whitney,  first  premium,  Ed- 
ward Mot^egan,  Miss  P.  Beach,  Miss  Eliza  A.  Law. 

Vegetables: — Pumpkins — Bell,  two  best  to  John  Burgess,  Guflford; 
two  nearly  equal,  Frederick  Franklin;  two  do.  do.  O.  B.  Sherwood, 
Derby;  Yellow,  two  best,  Leverett  Ailing;  Mammoth,  best,  Frederick 
Franklin;  do.,  second  best,  Mr.  Smith,  Alms-house;  do.  third  best,  Eli- 
hu Ives;  very  large  and  fine,  best,  John  Burgess;  French,  best,  C.  K. 
Shipman.  Squashes---CocosLnut,  best,  Frederick  Franklin;  Cocoanut, 
second  best,  Charles  Fagan,  garden  of  H.  Whitney;  do.,  third  best,B. 
Silliman;  California,  best,  C.  U.  Shepherd;  do.,  second  best,  Mr.  Smkh, 
Alms-house;  do.,  third  best,  Elibu  Ives;  Holland,  best,  Frederick  Frank- 
lin; Winter,  best,  William  Mansfield;  Summer,  very  fine,  Andrew 
French;  do.,  nearly  equal,  John  Burgess.  Beets — Turnip,  best,  Fred- 
erick Franklin;  Long  Blood,  best,  B.  Silliman;  Su^r,  best,  Frederick 
Franklin.  Carrots — Orange,  best,  Amroi  Baldwm.  Com — Sweet, 
best,  William  Mansfield;  Early  White,  best,  J.  B.  Davis,  Derby;  Dut- 
ton,  best,  B.  C.  Eastman;  Early  Dented,  b^t,  Augustus  Bagley;  New 
variety,  Noyes  Darling;  several  difierent  kinds,  A.  Bagley.  Pi^ 
Beans — Lima,  William  Mansfield;  White,  Andrew  French;  Frost, 
William  Mansfield;  Bush,  Deering  Dorman,  from  Dr.  Ives's  farm. 
Potatoes — First  Mercers,  Amaziah  Hall;  Second  Seedling,  Amaziah 
Hall;  Third  Orange,  B.  C.  Eastman;  Fourth  Yam,  Timothy  Baldwin; 
Rohan,  four  very  fine,  Alfred  Harger.  Cabbages — Dutch  Drumhead, 
Timothy  Baldwin;  Red,  for  pickling,  Ammi  Baldwin;  Sugar  Loaf, 
Charles  Fagen;  Savoy,  no  competition,  Ammi  Baldwin.  CauliJUwer 
— Very  fine,  Timothy  Baldwin.  Brotoli — Purple  Cape,  Minor  Brad- 
ley. Onions — Yellow,  best,  Samuel  Merwin;  White,  Deering  Dor- 
man. Pepper 8 —Sq\i^%h,  best,  William  Mansfield;  Ox  Hearts,  very 
large,  John  Burgess;  do.,  Avery  C.  Babcock.  Turnips — White,  James 
King;  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Charles  Fagen.  Cfiery— White  solid,  Fred- 
erick Franklin;  Red  Solid,  Frederick  Franklin.  Egg  Pton<»— Purple, 
J.  Harvey,  garden  of  J.  A.  Hillhouse.  Okra — Purple,  Mr.  Smith, 
Alms-house.  Tomatoes — best,  John  Burgess.  Sweet  Potatoes^tom 
seed  raised  by  J.  M.  Prescott  the  year  before,  J.  M.  Prescott.  For  the 
largest  and  best  contribution  of  vegetables,  the  premium  of  $b  was 
awarded  to  E.  Franklin. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — On  visiting  the  stated  roeetiQ^^ 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  19th  Sept.  and  subse- 
quent ones,  1  was  much  gratified  at  the  fine  display  of  plants,  dahlias, 
truits,  vegetables,  &c.  I  noticed  some  fine  plants  from  Mr.  Buist's 
garden,  of  the  Man^ttia  cordif61ia,Wits^nta  corymhosa,  and  several  H«- 
nianthus  coccineas,  &c. 
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The  premium  was  awarded  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  Egq.,  for  the  best 
grapes  produced  under  glass:  the  plants  were  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion, full  of  fruit  and  auite  ripe,  and  being  interspersed  up  and  down 
the  room,  had  a  fine  edect.  1  he  best  grapes,  produced  in  the  open  air, 
were  exhibited  by  James  Laws,  Northern  Liberties;  they  were  the 
Hanstoretto,  the  black  Hamburgh,  the  Royal  Chasselas,  Elsinburgh, 
&c.;  the  bunches  were  large,  and  the  fruit  fully  ripe,  and  of  the 
best  flavor.  On  visiting  Mr.Xaws's  grapery,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
see  so  much  done  in  so  small  a  space;  tne  vines  were  healthy,  and  in 
fine  bearing,  being  full  of  the  finest  grapes  I  have  ever  seen,  having  no 
conception  that  there  were  so  many  fine  grapes  produced,  comparative- 
ly, in  the  heart  of  our  city;  there  were  many  of  the  finest  varieties,  be- 
sides those  I  have  enumerated,  but  recently  planted.  I  tasted  a  glass  of 
wine  made  from  the  Isabella  grape  three  years  ago,  and  a  finer  flavor^ 
ed  wine  I  would  not  Avish  to  drink.  Mr.  L.  deserves  the  greatest  praise 
for  his  assiduity  in  bringing  to  perfection  so  many  fine  grapes:  and  is  a 
strong  inducement  to  every  amateur  to  cultivate  the  vine.  From  his 
gentlemanly  conduct,  and  urbanity  of  manner,  I  am  certain  he  would 
freely  impart  any  knowledge  in  its  cultivation.  His  residence  is  iq 
North  Seventh  street,  above  Callowhill. 

The  premium  watermelons  of  Mr.  Hatch,  Camden,  N.  J.,  were  very 
superior  and  very  large.  So  were  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Burlington,  N. 
J.  Mr.  Cammack's  cantelopes  were  uncommonly  large,  and  fine  fla- 
vored. Mr.  Pepper's  grapes  and  butter  pears  were  very  fine;  so  were 
the  plums  of  Thomas  Fisher,  and  the  peaches  of  Joseph  Price  were 
laree  and  of  the  finest  flavor. 

1  noticed  some  plants  of  cotton  that  were  raised  Iw  Thomas  G.  Per- 
cival,  Esq.,  in  his  garden,  in  flowers  and  in  pod.  Some  of  the  cotton' 
was  tolerably  matured,  and  others  had  ripened.  The  dahlias  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Buist,  Mackenzie  &  Buchanan,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
Landreth,  and  Mrs.  Hibbert,  were  uncommonly  tine,  considering  the 
season.  No  premium  was  awarded  for  the  dahlias  that  evening,  part 
having  it  for  that  night  two  weeks,  Avhen  there  appeared  many  competi- 
tors, and  the  flowers  were  very  fine.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
George  C.  Thorburn,  New  York,  who  exhibited  Middlesex  Rival, 
Kingscote  Rival,  Exemplar,  Smith's  Napoleon,  Girling's  Topaz,  War- 
minster Rival,  WidnalPs  Rienzi,  Widnall's  Reliance,  Zitella,  Wells's 
Letitia,  Springfield  Major,  and  Conqueror  of  Europe. 

The  above  new  ones  are  a  great  acquisition  to  the  amateur,  as  they 
are  of  the  very  best  kinds,  the  finest  forms  and  colors.  The  second 
prize  was  given  to  Thomas  Heiskell,  Bristol.  We  noticed  some  very 
superior  ones  from  the  garden  of  Thomas  Hancock,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
He  had  a  flower  of  Smith's  Napoleon,  which  exceeded  any  thing  we 
have  ever  seen. —  Yours,  G.  fValson,  Philadelphw,  Nov,  21,  1838. 

Monthly  meeting,  Nov,  30IA — The  report  of  this  meeting  we  were, 
in  part,  promised  by  Mr.  Burrows,  the  secretary,  but  it  has  not  yet 
reached  us.  We  were  in  the  city  and  present  at  this  meeting,  but  did  not 
take  any  notes,  having  had  the  promise  above  named.  We  will  state, 
however,  that  the  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  the  exhibition  very 
good.  The  flowers  were  mostly  chrysanthemums;  besides  these,  there 
was  not  much  of  note,  except  some  splendidnlants  of  Epiphyllum  trun- 
cktum,  grafted  on  the  C^reus  triangul^Lris.  The  largest  of  them  belong- 
ed to  Mr.  Pepper,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects 
ever  seen.  A  correspondent  of  ours  has  noticed  this  plant,  at  p.  38.  The 

fraf^  is  inserted  in  a  stem  about  ^ve  feet  high,  and  the  plant  forms  a  head 
ve  or  six  feet  in  circumference,  with  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
flowers  fully  expanded.  The  grafl  is  only  three  years  from  the  inser- 
tion.   About  fleventy  pladts  of  seedling  chrysanthemunifl  were  shown 
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by  Mr.  Kilvington,  gardener  to  Wm.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  some  of  which  were 
Muperb.  We  shall  notice  them  hereafter.  The  veseUbles  comprised 
Brussels  sprouts,  celery,  cardoons,  &c.,  all  of  which  were  ^e.  Pre- 
noiums  were  declared. — Ed. 


Art.  IV.     FanetUl  HaU  Market. 


Roots,  Tuberg,  ^c. 


I  From'   To  I 
$cu.'$cts. 


rotatoes: 

^^  )  per  barrel,. .  1 

^"^"S'^'JperlH.sl.el,.. 

NoTaScotias,|  ^^J  {,"^1;  ' 
I,  _     _     ^  per  baiTe!,. ...  2 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  bushe!,. .  1 
Turuipe:  I 

c— .{^;^l:::v:::: 

French,  per  bushel, 

Ruta  Baga,  per  btuhel, 

Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bunch, ! 

Wli-.f   \  P^  bu«lx^l» 1 

^^*''^' 5  per  bunch, i 

BeeU,  per  bushel, ' 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel,. .  . . 

Horseradish,  per  pound,. 

Radishes,  per  bunch 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 


I 


1  60 
il  76 


2  50  I     — 


25 

60 
50 
75 
50 
75 
50 
00 
60 


IFran    To 

Squashes  and  Pumpkitu..     'i^cta.'Stta. 

I'SqiasIies:  I  | 

I    Autumnal  Marrow,  per  cwt.'l  00   I  81 
I     Winter  crook-oeck,  pr  cwt.  1  00   1  25 

Canada,  per  cwt 2  00 

Pumpkins,  each ;     12 


Fruits. 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen  : 

Savoys, 

Diumhcads, 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowei-s,  each, 

Brocoli,  eadi, 

Lettuce,  per  bead, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giant  red  and  white,. . . 

Common, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck,. .  . 
Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,.. 


25  I 
12i 
37.V 

37i; 

4 
3 

60 
50 
75 

8 

8 
20 
12 


60 
60  ; 
I 

6  I 

4 
60 

,l| 

76  I 
12i 


60 
75 
76 
12i 
10 
6 

10 
6 
17 


ao 

10 
25 


Apples,  dessert,  new : 

Baldwins,  per  barrel, 2 

Sweet  apples,  per  barrel,.. .  2 
Golden  Pippins, per  barrel,.  3 

Greenings,  per  barrel, 2 

Rusffets,  per  barrel, 2 

Bhw  Pearmains,  per  barrel,  2 
Pears,  per  doieo: 

Cliaumontel, 

Green  Sylvancbe 

Beurre  l>iel, 

WimerSt.  Michaels,. .. 

St.  Germain, 

Baking,  f  er  bushel, 'l 

iGrapes,  per  lb: , 

M«laipi» 

I    White  sweet- Water 

Citron  Melons  (or  preserves,  ea, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel, 1 

Quinces,  per  cxishel, S 

'Berberries,  per  bwiiel, 1 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

|Oranges,  per  dozen, 

iPine^applei,  each, 

Clicstnuts,  per  bushel, 1 

'Walnuts,  per  bushel 2 

Cocoanuts,  each, I 

Almonds,  (8weet,)per  pound, 

Sliaddorks,  each, 

iFilberu,  per  pouad, 

iCastana, 

.English  walnuts,  per  lb 


59 

60 


2  00 
75 


00  2£0 

00  250 

00  400 

00  260 

00  225 

00  250 
I 

20  i    25 

25  37i 

25  .    50 

60  — 

60  I    75 

60  2  00 

25  I    - 

m!  = 

25  1  75 
00  ,  - 
00  1  25 
20  I    25 

m  25 

75  ,2  00 
I  00   250 

12^1 

26  ! 


li  -! 


Remarks. — There  is  hut  a  slight  alteration  in  prices  since  our  last. 
The  stock  of  nearly  every  thing  is  ample  and  the  demand  steady.  The 
•celery  and  spinach  crop  has  been  somewhat  injured  by  the  early  setting 
in  of  cold  weather,  ana  probably  a  gradual  rise  in  prices  may  lie  anucb 
pated.— Fot<r«,  Jtf.  T.,  Boston,  Nov.  25IA,  1838, 
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wf cAcia,  6  sp. 

362 

7sp. 

367 

armdta 

392 

consplcaa 

114 

caltrir6rmi8 

300 

decipiens 

393 

dec6rrens 

S64 

JlouBtdni 

SO 

lanceolAta 

114 

longifdiia 

56.65.66 

108.  UL  139.  142 

pab^cens  114 

pulchella  58 

8pect4bile  114 

tortudsa  450 

verticil  l&ta  107 

ve«cita  266 

▼ir^ta  ao 

Achiniamalvaviscus  367 

wfchill^a  ^llefdlium  971 

wflconktom  357 

chin^DM  311 

Acropt^ra  Loddig^sn  17 

Acxm^a  341 

Agap4nthu8, 4  yar.  367 

umbelUtas  311. 313 

Agive  ainericAna,36].  368. 39:si 

var.  variegAta  393 

A'Juga  orient&lis  873 

AlbOca  altisaima  367 

Allaminda  caUiirtica  137 

.^oe,  6  sp.  367 

ensffdlla  383 

Alonada  394 

Aldysia  citrioddra  169.  393 

Alpinia  natana      363.  393.  393 

nutans  variegAta  20 

Alstdnia  macropfaylla  153 

AlstroBm^ria  acatif61ia         367 

Flos  Martini  362 

lAgtu  363 

PeUfHua  HSrr.  362 

tricolor  837. 367 

jflthn*a  357 

jflyssum  saxitile  197 

Amaryllis,  7  sp.  362 

10  sp,  367 

3  8p.  SO 

BeUad6nna  393 

brasili^nsis  64 

eqii^ftris  436 

formosissima  64.  357 

Jotan8<)ni  142.336.237.371 

psittaclna  142. 144 

sarai^nsia  330 

AminAnnui  433. 4:» 

Ainphic4rpa  343. 335 

Ampbicoma  argilta  357 

emddi  357 

Amednta  ilba  370 

latifdlia  870 

«alicif61ia  870 

visciria  370 

Aaa«4rdiiim  occidantile      451 
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Anetocbllus  setAceos  182 

Anemia  califdruica  311 

Andr6ineda  54 

Angeldnia  pub^scens  433 

«alicariiRf61ia         337.  435 
Anlct&nglum  343 

Anigoz&ntbos  fl6rida  374 

Mangl^Bivar.  angusti- 

fdlia  181 

nifa  367 

Aitina  palAstrfs  434 

jfntlrrhlnum  mAjus  370 

mdjusvar.  caryopbyl- 

loldes  356 

Adtas  ericokdes  353 

Jtpeiba  450 

AquU^gia  canadensis  342 

AiAlia  nudica&lis  943 

JiraucAria  exc^lsa         351.  333 

Imbric&ta  351 

jfrbutus,  48p.  30 

U'nedo  367 

Arctdtis  ispera  367 

Ardisfa  367 

coIoriLta  393 

crenalAta       S35.  393.  363 

ralauAcea         3a  311.  363 

umbellAta  SO 

Ardukua  bispindsa  367 

Ariea  Alba  351 

montAna  363 

Aretbi)»a  orphioglosaokdes  370 

371 

Argemdne  mexfeAna  433 

d«ri8tol<^cbia  brasili^nsia        19 

sempervireos  367 

slpbo  370 

Aristoteita  Mae<pU  fol.  var.  19 

ArrAnga  aaccharifera  351 

AxtocArpus  inclsa  433 

integrifdlia  433 

.^rum  trypbyllum  343 

Jlaclipins  arbdrea  367 

curassAvica  367 

qaadrifdlia  971 

taber6sa  313 

AspAragus  offlcinAlis  91 

jfspldnfum  843 

./9'ster  argophyllus  367 

AstrAntia  mAjor  313 

mknor  271 

Astrapas*a  Wallichu       33.362 

367.393 

jfuntte  Jap6nica  367 

Avic^nnia  lAcida  434 

nitida  434 

toment^sa  434 

AzAIea  calendalAcea  367 

indica  343. 367 

elegant  141 

GillingbAmtf  141 

bybrida     107. 114. 135 

136.141 

ign^-scens         114. 136 

60 


AzAlea  pbasnicea  107. 141. 143 

144.  a49.  367 

punicea,   probably 

synonymous  with 

phcBnlcea  114 

Smithti  coccinea     114 

136 

To6ngi  141 

tedifdita         135.  34>.  367 

nudlfldra  376 

p6ntica  376. 367 

Az6{la  magellAoica  435 

Babiana  sp.  139 

BAnksia  393 

68p.  363 

5sp.  397 

ericcfAlia  397 

longifi^lia  397 

sercAta  904 

spinul^n  397 

Baptisia  335 

Batduu  bonari^nsis  411 

BaublBta  toment^sa  363 

Beauf&rtta  decossAta  393 

Begdnta,  sp.  973 

^sp.  19 

argyrostigma  335.  351. 367 

discolor  367 

insimis  33. 835.  373 

parvifldra  335 

semperfldrens  351 

BenthAmia  fragirefa  5W 

Birberi*  .tfquifdlium  87 

Besl^ria  serrulAla  179 

Bigndnta  179 

4  8p.  367 

yasminoldes,  a  syn.  of 

Tieoma  jasmlnoldes 

19.  60. 114 

Bietf  a  Ayacinthtiia  397 

Tankervilltf  115. 137 

Boccdnta  cordAta  306 

BoerhaAvia  hirsikta  433 

Bolbopbyllum  umbellAtom  414 

B6mbax  Ciiha  363 

BonapArte<ijunc6a  363 

Bordnia  creaulAta  19 

iierrulAta  351 

Bracbyr^malatifdlla  19 

Braasavdla  cucullAta  18 

tnberculAtum  18. 30 

BrugmAnsta  sanguknea  30. 115 

143. 153.  181 

WaymAnti  180 

WbymAnti,  a  syn.  of 

WaymAnu  73 

Brtknia  nodifldra  33 

BninsTigia  Josepbintf         363 

Brysonedna  451 

Bryum  rdsenm  8^ 

Ailbkne  flotibdnda  367 

specidsa  143 

Burcb^lla  cap^Dsis  143 

Elegant  367 
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CkctUBj  5  sp.  90 

Ackermintt  m^Jor,  a 
»yn.  of  Epipliylluin 
Ackermtnu  153 

Bdydsii  153 

heptagdnus  364 

meloc4clu«  153 

Napidri  153 

Sc6ctia  153 

Bpeci68Ui,a  syn.  of  E- 
plpliyllum  specid- 
■um  37. 401 

specioBiulmufl,  a  syn. 
ofC^reus  tpecioais- 
simua    37. 138. 143. 148 
CaiddiuM  434 

Calandrtnia  discolor  97.197.357 
gnndJfl6ra  »7 

Calilhea  sebrtna  393 

Calceoldria  comprtem        235 
corymbdsa  370.271 

var.  Grand  Sulun    270 
ictegrlfi&lia    237.  iMS2.  311 
367 
p&llida  111 

nigdaa  S67 

aaiiguiMa  335 

tricolor  236 

OUla  cUii6p}ea  367 

CaUi6psiii  Unctdria  var.atro- 

sanguinea  327 

CalliaUcbys  roMutus  19 

Calllat^mon  917 

macroitAchyuni  217 

Calotbimnufl  quadrirdliDB  368 
Camellia  Jap6aica,  42  var.  155 

50  var.  3<>8 

J.  41ba  pl^no  363 

J.  varieg&tan6va  99 

j.  Alndttt  Biip^rba  n6va  2-2 
J.altheefldra  266 

J.  atronkbenB  si67 

j.  BaummiBiaM  100 

J.  BuckJiaxa  98.113 

J.  Campb^llii  22. 26C 

J.  candidlMima  9] 

J.  Cardinal  245 

j.  coccinea  gg 

^.  colorita  ndva  2e 

j.Colvtllii        98.114.265 

j nibra        22. 365 

j. BtriAla,  proba-  • 

biy  asyn.  of  Comilu.266 
J.  commie  99 

J.  concknna  ija 

j.  cor&illna  22.  i><i6 

J.coronAta  <)(, 

j.  curvatefldra  m() 

J.  Dccand611ea  (js 

j.deWcta  1100 

J.  delicatiBHima    90.22.55 
J.  Derbiana 

j.  Donckela^ri  19.22.55.113 
.  „      ,  2(Ji.265 

J.  DorUmi  113 

i  eclipse  C5 

J.  ^legans  55.  64.  265 

j.  ep6om^nsi8  536 

j.  Estheri  g 

j.  flinbri&ta  2(16 

J.  fl6rida  ]  13 

j.  FJdyi      55.153.905.906 
274.275 
j.  Fdrdii  19 

J.  Irancofurt^nsii  22.55.1 13 
J.  fulgenllssiuia  9o 

J.GUePu.  .       j    19.90.90 
J.  Gldria  niGndi  99 

j.  Gidya  ndva  97 

J.  gmndlsBiina  loo 

J.  Gann^ili  S9 


Camellia  J.  ImbriciU      55. 64 
65.966 

j &lba    90.22.55 

J.  King  22 

J-  Landr^thu  205 

J.  Lawrenceuifui  253 

J.  LeAna  sup^rba  266 

J.  marroorita  99 

J.  Maria  Dorotbea  20 
j.Myrtifdlia  935.965 

J.  nobiliBBima  92 

J.  ocbroleillca  92 

J.  Falmdri  Uba  19 

J.l>almer*B  Perfection  J' 22 
J.  papaverAcea  )00 

1.  PKoniJldra  Slogans  265 
J.  Pompdnia  98 

J.  punct&ta  65. 965 

J.  simplex  101 

J.  R68&  Victoria  951 

j.  rdsea  06 va  22. 100.  113 
J.  Roi  de  Pays  Baa  100 
i.  RolUni  22 

j.  ruffOPiBsfma  90 

J.  rubrica&llB  99 

j. variegftta 

Bynonymoiu     with 
rubrica61i8  99 

j.  BchrynmaBk^ri  29 

J.spatbulAta  100 

J.specidsa  64 

j.  Bpicita  19 

J.  Biiperfalssiina  23 

J.  Sw^etn  99.  966 

J.  SweetiUna 
J.  tricolor 

J.  tribmpbana  19.29 

J.  Tryphosa  64 

J.  Vand^Bta  lis 

j. G&mea     64.  98 

j. aup^ita        98 

J.  variegita  363 

J.  vendsa  96 

J.  Victoria  Antwerp!- 

^nsia  £66 

J.  WaBhIngtdnu     154. 155 

j.Welbinkti  113.265 

euryoldes  r6sea  114 

reticuUla  5.*i.  100. 117. 366 

S71 

271 

271 

271 

33 

34.368 

393 

368 


O^miAnula  medium 
oersiciefdlia 
'^    11.  pi.  Alba 

CRfuIra 
porlenschagllAna 
pyrauiidilis 
41  ba 

Oinnn,  3  sp. 
fl&ccidn 
ReevAsts 

Cnpi^^lla 

(^{•rifdliumFroz^ri 
Per>xliinenum 
senipervirenB 

C&rlca  Papaya 


336 
271 
271 
271 


95. 228.  355 
356.  363.  389 
CArdamlno  uniflAra,  a  syn. 
of  Leavenwbrthm  adrea  102 


C4s8ia,  several  ip. 
Catdlpa  iyringa&ila. 
Cntafdtum 
CAllleytt 

cri9pa 

Forbdsti 

HArrL-'oui 

labiiita 


388 

308 
17 
17 

221 
20 

182 
181. 184 


Loddigt^tt  var.  Harri- 

fdnt,  a  syn.  of  C. 

Uarrisdni  189 

Perrlnu  181 

Bup^rba  414 

GeanOtliiia  335 


CiMm  385 

Cer&Btiuni  vulfAtam  243 

C^rbera  Thev^lia  368 

C^reus,  6  sp.  367 

39  sp.  404 

Ackerminu,  a  syn.  of 

Epiphyllum  Acker- 

minit  143.  915.  393 

JHppeu  90 

flagelliR»nnia  144.148.401 

graadiflAruB  138. 915 

969.269.401 

Jenkinsdni  915 

3  var.  143 

MallaF6n>  144. 403 

Napolednis  404 

niger  90 

gliyllantholdes  138 

mithtt  402 

Bmithiiiiia,  probably  a 

syn.  ofSmilhti  19 

■peci6Bus.  a  syn.  of 
Epiphyllum  Bpeci6- 
Bum  235. 336 

■peciosiiisimDB       915. 269 
970.  273.  977.  313.  364 
401.404 
spl^dens— -a  syn.  of 
Epiphyllum    spt^n- 
didum  9S6 

atrig68UB  90 

triangulAria      98. 115w389 
404 
truncAtum— a  syn.  of 
Epiphyllum  truncA- 
turn  58 

Vand^aia       143.  153.  230 
313.  417 
var.  new  scarlet  370 

Oestrum  lancifiiliiim  368 

Paryitt  368 

diamoi'ropB  hAmlUa     351.  393 
393 
ChelroBi^moh  piatanokdea  363 
Cheldne  349 

ChenAnthe  Bark^ru  3S8 

ChrdnianDioides  3C8 

Chohzeroa  cordAtnm  318 

HencbrnAna  218 

Chryi^i^  cr6cea  197. 393 

Chrys6coma  cdma  adrea  368 
ChymocArpua  pentaphylluB  66 
Cicca  disticha.    See  Ribf 

grorau'aroldefl  434 

Cimirifuga  fsHida  31S 

CinerAria,  4  sp.  368 

cruinta  58 

tusiPilairoifOlia  58 

Waterhousiaira,  3  var.    58 

Cinhas'a  lusco  Idtea  61 

pAllida  61 

obtu^Ata  61 

ThuuArsit  991 

Cirrhop^talum  co^ttdaom  338 

ClstuB  purporea  235 

«alvifdliua  368 

vagenAta  368 

Otrua,  16  sp.  and  var.  eau- 

merated  368 

aurantlacum  73 

CladAatiB  335 

ClArkta  polch^lla         197. 271 

Alba  197. 977 

ClAmatls  STJI 

alplna  871 

crispa  3W 

ei^U  313 

fl6rida  999. 313 

var.  bicolor        999. 335 

IntegrifdlU  371 

8iebSld<  19. 990. 3S5 
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Cledme  435 

grandifldra  368 

spindaa  357. 393 

Cl^thra  arb6rea  368 

Gleisostdma  tridentita        309 
Cliinthus  punlceua  155 

Coba'a  scdDdeua  180-  368 

Cocc6loba  433 

Cochlosp^rmum    serratifdli- 

um  450 

Cqffia  aribica  363.  S6S 

orientilia  363 

Combr^tum  435 

purpureum     138. 153. 215 

403 

Comme  Una  orchiokdea        4 12 

Comptdnta  29U 

Conoclinium  parasiAliam   433 

Contoubea  spic&ta  450 

Convalliria  bitlOra       242.271 

racemdsa  242 

C^rchoru8jap6nicu8— a  ayn. 

of  K^rria  jap6nica  268 

Coreopsis  327 

lanceoUta  327 

GornE'a  pulch^lla  107 

specidaa  107.  112 

viridifldra  107. 3G8 

CoryddliB  cucuUAta  24-2 

formdsa  270 

C6rypha  umbracaulifera     363 

C<!»8mus  tenuifdliua  178 

C68tu9  8peci68ii8  ]84 

Cotyledon  coccinea  368 

Cr488ula  acutip^tala  UC8 

coccinea  2272. 3f>8 

Cratai^tus  Crua  g&lU       43.  123 

gibber  963. 368 

jwpulifdUa  42 

punctdta  42 

Creac^ntia  CujuU         363.  389 

(MnumamibUe     83.202  364 

368.393 

Careydmm  20 

pedtinculdtttm  368 

sc&brum  311 

Ordcua  ImperAtI  24 

vnr.  albifldrua  24 

v^rniu  24 

Cro6inia  55 

CrotalAria  335 

^le^na  107. 351 

Crypt(>chilus  aangoiaea      301 

CUcubulus  Bihew  271 

Cdphea  diva  434 

Curat^lla  americAna  451 

Okseuta  gravdolens  433 

Qrcaa  revoiata      964. 363. 368 

393 

pjrclanien  p^reicum  144 

C^d6nia  sln^nsia  liktea         20 

Cynibidiiim  pulcli^lluinS71.3l9 

vir^8C«n0  338 

CyperAcea  435 

gramknea  434 

Cyrilla  pulchella  948.  2G8 

Cyrtopddium  17. 450 

Andersdni  20 

Cyti8U8  Zaburoum  970 

raceindsa  S36 

Cynorchys  faatiguAita  25 

Cypripddium  venustua         368 

DAphne  oddra  74 

Datura  arb<^rea  33,  368 

fa«tuo8a  180 

Straiudniiim  73. 180 

Davi^^ta  latifdlia  56 

Ailptiiniuni  AJAcia  fl.  pi.    270 

azi^reum  21 

elAtum  970 

gnmdifldmm  U 


Delphinium  IntermMiom  379 
var.  palmatifidum      372 
palmatifidum  a  lyn.  of 
intermedium  var.  pal- 
matifidum 379 
ain^nae                        -270 
Dandrdblum  Barringt6nt<B     18 
cAndJdum              302.  413 
densifli^rum                  375 
fuim68Uin                      375 
apeci^Bum                 18. 20 
atupdsum                       413 
DianWia  ccrAlea          235.  368 
XHciAoinua  Alba                  270 
rahn                             270 
Dienilla  canad^naia           271 
DigitAlia                              270 
purp{^rea                      271 
Alba                           971 
Dilwynta  florib^nda           236 
juniperina  J9 
Dionae'a  rouscipula                34 
DioBuia  Alba                         368 
capitAta                    65.  107 
DIpIdceuB  puniceua        19.  298 
DtjdecAibeon  integrirdlium  237 
Z>6licbo8  pnkriens,  a  ayn.  of 

MueuHa  pruriena  252 

DoryAntbaa  115 

Drace'na  auatrAlla  363 

diAco  351 

fiirrea  368 

femiginea  363 

Dracoc^pbalum  altai^nae    270 

argun<^nse  271 

Ruyschianiun  271 

Drym6nta  bicolor  179 

Dyckia  remoteiH6ra  19 

Echevdrta  gratidifdlia  368 

EcbinAcea  Dickisdni  300 

EcbinocActus  916. 351 

creri{itU8  404 

Eyri^su    142.215.216.277 

307.  368.  402.  404.  416 

mdlliplez  404 

Ottdnit  404 

puIvinAta  19 

Bcdpa  19. 351 

tubifldrua  215 

£chUea  450 

Eclipta  335 

ElytrAria  tridentAta  433 

£mb6thrum  BpeciosiaBimum, 

a  syii.  of  Teldpea  apecio- 

Bissima  434 

l^mpetrum  ConiAdi     103. 106 

riibrum  104 

EndocArpon  242 

Enkiantbus  quinqaefldraa  373 

reticulAtua  373 

E'paeria  campanulAta  Alba  265 

nkbra  265 

dio8m(Br<>lia  19 

grandifl6ra  64.  107 

heteron^ma  19 

Impr^aaa  20. 265 

var.  265 

junlperina  64 

nivAlia  266 

palud68a  90.  64.  112 

p6ngen8  965 

rdaea  265 

variAblia  S65 

Epld^ndrum  17. 435 

6  sp.  184 

altiMimam  3(» 

CoboIieti^aByn  ofOncid- 

ium  ceholl^U  25 

cinnabarinum  96 

cucnllAtum  302 

lividam  412 


Epid^ndmm  loDgic6Ilo       309 

noctdmum  309 

ocbrAceum  3(X3 

Pprment^rn  236 

vesicAtum  412 

JSpim^dium  alplnum  372 

grandifldrum,  266 

violAcfcum  379 

Epipbyllum  AckermAnii     409 

404 

alAtum  404 

crispAtum  404 

Hltchlnn  a  syn.  of  E. 

aplendldum  404 

Bpeci6>um      215.  936.  402 

404 

aplendldum  236. 404 

truncAlum  28.  64. 115. 138 

148.  408.  404 

ErAnthemum  polcbellum    368 

£rica,  27  ap.  237.  247 

84  sp.  244 

andromcdiddra     935. 291 

arbdrea         64.  65.  66. 107 

109.  111.  140. 391.  368 

Ardena  136 

uristAta  mdjor  266 

bAccana     65. 107.  111.  140 

blAnda  342. 393 

Bowiedaa  136 

ckffn       66. 107. 109. 136. 

140.  991 

carinAta  966 

c61orana  65. 349. 393 

concbifldra  991 

concinna  140. 991 

c6ucolor  135. 140.  417 

conf(&rta  140 

consoldta— probably  an 

error  and  intended  ior 

peraoldta  64 

cru^nta  109 

aup^rba  19 

curvmdrahlkbra  19 

«ricioldea  140 

gilva  140 

gluiinoia— thia   abould 

be  reain^sa  417 

grAcilia  19 

berbAcea  109.  140 

ign^Bcent  966 

lasVia  19 

longifldra  991 

mammdaa        65. 109.  291 

margarilAcea  140 

med  iterrAnea  65. 1 1 1 

Mooadnit  19 

pelldcida  SGGL 

peraolikta        106. 136. 393 

pub^Bcena  106. 140 

mAJor  140 

purpurea  368 

resiiidaa  136 

nibida  107 

SavUeibia  m^jor  19 

acabridacala  966 

tranapArena  S6U 

tubifldra         106. 140.  991 

ventricdaa  136 

aup^rba        65. 109. 136 

v^mix  19 

v^ralcolor  107 

verticillAta  991 

vulgAria  166. 368 

£rlnu8  alpinaa  368 

Eriob6tryaiap6nica  368 

Eriocadlon  4S3. 434 

Erytbrlna  Ctiata-gAIli   74.937 

393  3(t 

/aurlfdlia  363 

EryUudniwn  99a 
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EflcalldfiM  hkbra  19 

Eschwi^lerc  psr^ifl^im        430 
Eocalypcot  cordiU  Si 

nlUDA  3GX 

EiiC4^niii  poncUU        31 1 .  3*  > 
Eag^nia  austrili*  351.  3G3.  3»i 
Jmmbos — a  iryn.  of  Jam. 

b6§a  volgirif  368 

wyrtifdlui  363. 3*^ 

nnlfldn  3b3 

£060710001  iap6Dfeaa   fol. 

▼or.  19 

siD^Dsii  oleguillsnmttB 

351 
fol.  vsr. 
fol.  aurea  rar. 

Aipb6rbia  canari^nsii 
cbaracias 
CreotUi    '" 
Jacquintfjiora 
Poiiu^tu— a  aro.of  Poin- 

•^ttia  palcberrima      363 
punkcea  36:) 

•peci<toa  363 

spl^ndena  336.  351 

vcn^U  218 


Glad'iolns  rdwaa  366 

GUdit.>cbaia  Iricintboa  43 

iiloxinia  cnndida  'JSX.  97%  373 
grand i:'ora  153.  Sr73 

maculAta  313 

nitila  2.15 

apecidsa         S3&  273.  ir73 
a.  ilba  368 

fl.  ca>rult«  3w  ' 

Chiapfaal  iiim  glomeritoai    3' « 
lucidum  &73 

Ooidta  aurea  S3ti 

pinifulia  ]07. 112.  137  I 

nmplex  3  <^'  | 

351    Gomphia  aciiminita  433  1 

351  I  <>(k>dui  latil'ulia  3td  ' 

•24-2  '  Cood>  era  18-2  " 

351    Gong6ra  atropurpurea  17  ' 

'UlU    Guetavui  aupu>ta  450  - 

351  I  HrnianUiiu  cocckaeus  363. 3(  >«  ; 
SKI 


Eurydl« 


154.  212.  913.  214 


aniaz6iiica  911. 213  | 

fiftroz  154 1 

J^ua  335 , 

f\au  doifdlia  34:^ , 

auatrAlia  363 

bengal^naia  363.  368  1 

c4rica  368 ! 

al4.4tica  33.  37.  363  j 

populnea  3fS  I 

vestkta  368  j 

Foreati^ra         *  3:}5 1 

Francda  ranchifldra  368  , 

l^mdria  specii^sa  270  \ 

F6ch«ia  I  176 ; 

arbor^scene  176 ' 

cylindrAcea  410 

dep^ndena  17B 

^lagans  S36 

fZilgena  175 

globdsa      66. 197. 272.  3(8 

mdjor  273 

gricilia     235.  311. 368.  393 

macrost^mma  3t'*8 

microphylla     66. 935.  S37 

410 

368 

410 

935 


llikea 

sas' 

suar^ilens 

363' 

UnmnmilU 

:o:,  1 

HarpAlyc* 

243' 

Hedycliium  coroniriom 

34 

lulvuin 

20 

gracile 

?(>, 

TIelianiltus 

243 

i/eliOtr6piuni 

30^ 

grandit1<)nim 

6.'. 

peruviaiium 

(.0 

Helli^nia  lucida 

3fS 

2/enu'roc411i<i  cciulea 

406 

diuicha 

406 

fl.pl. 

406 

flAva 

406 

fulva 

406 

japuaica 

406 

Henikmerit  uzticcfolia 

368 

Hnrpistria 

450 

JacquiDi 

JamU,sa  aoatrUis,  a  qra.  of 

Eugenia  aiyrtifAlia  363 

Tol^rw  393 

Jaott^Qia  4a 

Jbaminoflt  433 

10  *p.  and  Tar.  368 

africannm,  tbis,  and  0- 

gufltrifoliam  are  lyajif 

J.  rlaucom  179 

glaticnm  179 

figustnlblimn.  BeeJ.af- 

179 

313 

433.435 

363 

963.368 

433.435 

451 

363. 36B 

90.368 

90.  115 

368 


//^aperM  matrooilia  ilba  fl. 


pi. 


monophylla 

(taymirdlia 

tobifldra 

Youngt  Enadifldra 


33 


Gaillirdia  bicolor  197.  313 

Gal4ntbu8  nivilia  150 

OardoquU  Hook^rii  33. 153 

Gazinia  pavdnia  368 

rtgene  3(8 

Oenipa  americAna  450 

Oenk'ta  canari^naia  3(.8 

Oentidna  acadlis  53.  54 

Oerinium  atriitum  270 

Gerirdia  105. 3a) 

flava  357.  393 

purpurea  357 

G^snera  aggregita  19 

bulbdsa  236 

Doaglisn  19 

Pultenx'a  266 

rup^lria  19.  255 

ruiila  .n6.s 

Gilia  tricolor  271.  29:^ 

Gladkolufl  cardinal  i^  36.^ 

commiknis  271 

natal^nsia       344.  357.  368 

psUtac)nus,a  syn.  of  G. 

natalensis  386 


Hibb^rtM  eroci8alaris(51ia 

volubilitf 
Hibk!!cu8  fiilgena 

Jilncknus 

JUamhoi 

palusU-ifl 

r6sa  Bin^niis  fl.  pi.  1i^*ca 

363.  368  1 
fl.  pi.  rAsca  3«3.  .3(X  1 
fl.  pi.  rubra  303.  3' 8  ' 
fl.  pi.  variegdta      3i>3  • 


270 
20 
3C8 
357 
175 
357 
357 


ricAnam 
Jitropba  Okrctts 
^ofsypiifdlia 

Man,»4fl 

multifida 

ikrena 
Jikga 
Juftkcia  AikHoda, 

calytricha 

cdrnea 

coccknea 

quadnfida 

speciosa 
Jo8«ieua  niCans 
Kilmia  anguatifdlta 

latifdlia 
Ksmpfeha  rotunda 
KennMya  cocelnea 

monopbylla 
Tar.  Tdwneii 

mbicunda 
K^rria  jap6nica 
Krani^ria  tiinia 
Krigia  virgknica 
Kabnta 
Lagerstrv^mic  kndica 

regkoa 
Lagnnculiria 
LanUna  aculeAU 

caniirm 

fuacAta 

odorAta 

Beldwtt 


363.3GB 
435 
S70 

971.977 
3e3 
107 
107 
107 
369 
968 
458 
271 


441. 


3»i8 
67 
433 
3(« 
23 
19 
19 


HimdnUa  cfnchonAcenm 
Hirt^lla  racemdaa 
Hoitza  coccknea 
llork^lta  fiiBca 
B6vea  lanceolAta 

panndi^ 
Bdya  carodaa        235.  313.  368 
393! 
Hydr&neea  335 

llydruica  flpindra  433.  43.': 
/Typericum  mon^eynnm  3r8 
nyp6chnl9  rubro  cknctua  67 
Hex  .^qair6lium  393 

crassi  folia  393 

Dlkcium  floridanam  368 

parvifldrum  368 

Incarrkllea  arguta,  a  syn.  of 

Amphkrome  arguta  S57 

Tndigofera  coccknea      107.  937 


IpomoB'a  sp. 

368 

HorarillM 

2SS.4I1 

in^kgnis 

222.411 

/'ris  florentkna 

276 

germ&nica 

276 

pieudac6ru8 

277 

sib^rica 

976 

Swe^tti 

976 

370 

370 

434 

369 

369 

836 

3P9 

153.369 

389.399 

971351 

363 

363.369 

363 

363 

393 

393 

369 

363 

109 

109 

109 

335 

Lecbenadltia  fonndia    33. 107 

113.  153.236.369 

Leptoakphon  androaiceaf   399 

denaifldraa  329 

Leptoep^rmom  baccAtnni   369 

Leacad^ndron  arg^nteum    33 

LiciiatnunlAcidom  369 

Zillom  273 

canad^nsa      993. 294. 356 

Jap6nicam  (3 

lancifdiium  hkbmm       & 

aup^rbum  998.994 

aop^rbom    71kini&.— a 

ayn.  of£.8pecMtQfli  <■ 

apeci^um  69. 99 

tkgrioiim  S94 

Ltmima  V5 


apecidaa 
Latdma  borb6nIca 
LaikPiB  Caatphtn 

cinnamdmum 

cerAiua 

ezaltAta 

indica 

n6bklia 

p^r>ica 
Leaven  wdrthiic 

a6rea 

Micbauzn 
l.«chte 
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Lbmdniamojultndam 

raMsceDfl 

trifoliita 
Llnum  inon6g7]iam 

Ugrynum 


115 
115 
369 
19 
369 


Limu^charis  Commendni  430 

L»Asa  auranUaca  335 

latariUa  SSa.  966.  335 

LoMlia  849 

bicolor  136 

cardlnilia  977 

crdnls  S37 

gr&cilla  97 

heterophyllA  176 

apl^ndeoji  357 

Lonicera  970 

Albam  976 

fl&va  351 

var.  977 

Lophosp^rmam  acindena   344 

393 

Lulsta  alplna  414 

ZupinuB  Marabanuhnw       970 

Zycbnis  coron4ria  973 

Zjrsimdtchia  970 

quadrifdUa  971 

▼erticillita  971 

TUlg&ris  971 

Zytbram  Balicirimn  sn'l 

verticil  l&ta  319 

Bfacldra  auranUaca       43.  193 

MacrantMra  LecdntJi  104.106 

Hagndlia  oiMiitffdlia 

var.  (ViacAta 

fiisc4ta 

Rla6ca  377. 319 

grandlfl^ra     363. 369. 393 

pamila  363. 369 

parnirea  yar.  Boolan^ 

geidna  369 

Boulangeicbia,  a  syn.of 
the  last  nameil  114 

Mah^rnta  odorAta  937 

^Alope  tiiflda  var.  graadl- 

fldra  175 

Malpighla'anguatifdUa        369 

glAbra  369 

iinua  369 

JWUva  175 

Monroeiiiia  175 

Mimmea  americAna      363.  389 

Mammilliria  916 

acantbophligma  19 

dtscolor  404 

pufiiUa  404 

pyramidilia  19 

simplex  19 

■ubpolydAra  19 

■p.  404 

Man4ttia  cordita.      Thiv 

■hould  be  cordifdiia         141 

cordifdlfa  141.153.393.471 

glAbra,  a  tyn.  of  cor- 

dlfdlia  33 

Mangifera  indica  363. 389. 433 

Marty  niix  angnldna— a  ay  n. 

of  the  following  60 

di&ndra  60 

MaadevUUa  infricta  339 

Maufindya  Barclaydiia       311 

Mailll&ria  Btethn  413 

picta  90 

RoHlMdnu  957 

Melaleuca  143 

decuifita  90 

folldsa  90 

ImbricAta  90 

AypericlfAlla  369 

pab^tcena  33 

MiliuAiidaraek  371 

MeUiattaoa  nriyjor  369 


M  oloeictaB  mlnai  351 

Meaembryinthemttm  971 

acable  369 

barbitam  369 

dolabrlf6rme  369 

Metrosidiro*  917 

albifldrm  90 

gla6ca  90 

lanceoldte  90. 935 

latif6lia  90 

myrtifdUa  90 

p4ndula  369 

sahgna  56. 369 

aemperfldrena  369 

Miltdnta  apectibills  M 

Mimdsa  longifdila  56 

macroetichya— — both 

these    species    are 

ayn.  of  .^Acia  Ion- 

gifdlia  56 

pAdica  434 

JAmuiua  cardinA]i894J27.74J»3 

Harrisdnu  94 

rtaeua  94 

Smithii  97.  HI 

variegAta  935 

Wheel«r»»  935 

Mhch^iia  i^pena  971 

Mtt^lla  949 

Mog6riam  myrtUdliuiD        179 

MonochAnthufl  436 

viridis  436 

MonniAria  trifdUa  433 

Moquilea  434 

Morc^a  csrAtoa  369 

M6rna  930 

nitida  920 

Divea  990 

Morondbea  eoccinea  450 

M6nB  335 

multlcaAlii  35^ 

JlfKcAna  pr&riena  952 

MurAlUa  UelstArta       113.  936 

MAsa  Cavendishti  194 

rosacc'a  95T.  436 

■apl^ntum      363.  389. 433 

Mycr68tylis  ezcavAtom       413 

.Wyrtas  Citrifdlios  369 

commAnis  fl.  pi.  369 

mucronAta  383 

plenoflAra  SK73 

toment^os  369 

Maulina  domAstica  369 

jrd&nUnum  luteum  154 

JVbmAsia  affi^oia-^  ayn.  of 

the  following  373 

florlbdnda  373 

Nein6phila  aArita  97. 339 

hMignis  329 

phaceloides  97 

NephrAdium  949 

AUriumoddram  var.  fUvam  90 

Ealch^rrlmuDi  90 

licbardtAmcm  64 

splAndens  979 

spIAndens  fol.  var.         90 
NestrAna  395 

Nicutiaita  longlfldra 
Nieremb^rgia   BIAckn — a 
ayn.  of  PetAaaa  BiAckti       19 
lillcaAlia  19 

Notylia 

NAdulfa  835 

JVAphar  154 

JVVmpbc'a  154.919 

Ampla  434 

VictAiia,  a  avn.  of  Vic- 

tAriarAgia    911.919.913 

OctomArla  BanAh  338 

giAclIia  338 

OdontoglAiaiun  coidAlimi  413 


CEnotbAra  FrazAri 
macrocArpa 
tetrAptera 

(71ea  europ«:^u8 
frAgrana 

Oncidium 

carthagtn^nae 

CebollAtt 

eonfhigAsam 

deltoldeum 

dlvaricAtam 

llovtecens 

tiexiiAsum 

LancedmcM 

macrAntheum 

stremineum 

tetrapAtalam 

grapha  fissAra 

vizicolor 

OpAntiH  10  sp. 


OpAgraph 
vizic( 


971 

306 

410 

369 

369 

17.95 

18 

18.95 

413 

61 

16.61 

936 

20.303 

25 

61 

303.414 

338 

67 

67 

404 


brasili^nsia      148.409  40-J 

Omithidium  17 

refl^xum  90 

(Xrchis  fimbriAta  976 

OmithAgolum  chloroleAeam 

414 

gnminiflArum  414 

montAnom  303 

rAMum  937, 979 

CKrobus  nkger  970 

purpAreufl  970 

OsmAnda  regAIia  970 

Otyc^ra  435 

O'zalis  BowiAtt     153. 995. 393 

cArnua  144. 997 

flabellifArmla  369 

floribAndua  153 

grandiflAia  369 

rAsea  369 

rosace^  997 

OzylAbium  arborAseena        19 

retAsum  41 1 

PfeAnia  albiflAra  970 

var.  fyAgiana         976. 976 

HAmei  970 

PAtUn  970 

Whittl^A  970 

Grevilln  976 

^foiUimpapaverAcea      90 

64.  137.  369 

BAnk8i0        64. 137. 143 

150.976.369 

RawAaii  64 

369 

violAcea  90 

purpnrAscena  90 

atellAta  atropoipArea 

plAno  90 

offlcinAIia  var.  Albtcaoa 

plAno  976 

ReevAsn  270 

PalieoArM  450 

PmdAnuM  115. 399 

PangAtiam  Indfcom  434 

ParkAria  Pteroidea  435 

PasalflAra  alAta     144. 178. 416 

ccrAlea  416 

edAlia  315. 369. 416 

Kermeakiia       90. 138. 417 

LoudAn<  90 

onjchina  955 

phconicea  138. 417 

pilncapa  178 

purpArea  369 

quadrangnlArli  138 

lacemAaa  969 

cairAlea       143.393.416 

BallivAni— a  ayn.  of 

P.  onychina  955 

ParmAliatartAria  949 

PootfttA  indica  351 
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Felargdnium  15  var.  ena- 

meratod  197 

30    "  219 

24    "       236.237 

18    •«  260 

DaveyamuM  143 

Teltiindra  143 

Fentst^mon  CoWa  180 

diffiiilia  271 

gentianoidet  J  79 

Fer^tfkia  aculeAta         148. 216 

402.404 

grandifl6ra  404 

Peresidria  ep.  n 

Fetrea  Stap^I^ta  60 

Petunia  B16ckit  ]37.  338 

intermedia  393 

nyctaginifldra        235. 270 

325.328 

phmnicea  270. 338 

Ph&iuB  albua  375 

Fiialendpslii  am&bilia  375 

coronArius  56. 270 

Pliiladeiphufl  grandijldrua    56 

l&xuB  299 

Buav^olena  270 

8peci6sus  55 

triildrus  299 

Pbldmis  Leonoras  369 

frulicdsuB  369 

Pb16x  cdrnea  271 

Druminundu         323. 393 

6  var.  enum'd    324.  325 

macuUkta  271 

ovata  hintondna  271 

pyramidilis  var.  356 

ripens  150. 324 

Ptaos'nix  rfactilifere       363.  393 

Fbys&lii  Peligia  452 

Phytol&ccadec&ndra  369 

Firaelea  decussita       107. 153 

300 

incAna  299 

D&vea— a  ayn.  of  in- 

cdna  299 

rdsea  107.300 

Pinus  austiAlis  27 

L4rico  203 

Strdbus  383 

sylvtetrifl  203. 379 

Plstia  Btratldtea  435 

Pitcairiiia  albifldra  369 

Fitt6iporuin  chin^nw         369 

toblra  369 

anduldtum  369 

Plerdma  heteroin411a  273 

Fleurolh&Ilia  17 

eriocipbala  302 

Flumi^ranl^bra  369 

Plumb&go  ilba 

cap^DBls 

r6aea  351. 36» 

Fodalyiia  aastrAlls  270 

Podoldbium  staurophyllum  23 
FoinB^ttta  pulcb^rrima       298 
363.369 
var.  298 

Polyp6diiim  abream  351 

Polygala   cordita— proba- 
bly Intended  for  the  fol- 
lowing 236 
cordifdlia  107 
grandifldra  140 
myrtifolia                      369 
specidsa                036. 369 
Polygdna  atnphibium          435 
Fonted^ria  paniculita  433.  435 
P6pultu  &Iba                       384 
canad^nria                   384 
nivea                            384 
virginicuB                     384 


369.  393 


i^>rtaI4ca  Gillian       337. 3S7 
393 
Potentilla  23 

arg^ntea  S70 

formdsa  370 

Pdtkot  craBBln^rvis  369 

Pourrdtia  acr&ntbofl  369 

Fresc6tta  plantaginifl6ra       20 
Primula  elilior  145 

prs'nitens  143 

var.  fimbrlAta  144 

9  ap.  369 

Frostrantliira  purptirea       107 
113 
Pr6tea  arg^ntea  363 

longifd.ia  363 

melifldra  363 

Psidium  pyrif6ram  369 

brasili^nse  369 

Psor&lea  apbylla  393 

pinndta  369 

Ptdria  aquiHna  436 

PteroBp^rmum  363 

Pultenae'a  obcord&ta  300 

aubumbellita  20 

Piknica  granAtum  313 

3  var.  369 

Raffl^sta  213 

/ZanikncalnB  aquatUIla         435 
lanugindsuB  145 

JZh&mnus  catb&rticua    43. 123 
Rbapis  flabellifurraia  369 

Rhlpsa/is  salicoraoidea  363.404 
Rhixom6rpba  67 

JUiodod^ndron  Alba  369 

arbdreum  266. 369 

azaloidea  369 

catawbi^nae  111.  313.  363 
.   hybridum         64.114.136 
363.  369.  393 
mdximam  111 

p6nticum  369 

rdseum  369 

RuBselliamMi         136. 363 
Bpecid<«um  20 

spectdbile  20 

■uperUssimum  20 

18  8p.  and  var.  -    20 

Rihes  grtmulariafdlia  430 

Mtinzidsti  299 

aanguineum   214,216.268 
specidsum  112. 268 

tenuifldrum  266 

Richardsdnta  433 

Rdchea  faJcAta  369 

Rodrigu^zia  17 

RodochUon  voli]J>i]d  236 

Ro^lla  cUi&ta  369 

rcVsea  369 

RdaB.  &lba  307 

carolini&na  271 

indica  odorAta  247 

micranthAra  271 

several  varieties  of  the 
Thea  or  tea  rose  enu- 
merated 236 
many  varieties  of  hardy 
roaes  f  enumerated  in 
270.  272. 273. 277.  3J2 
JliibuB  odoritua                   270 
Ru^llia  cili&ris  153 
formdsa                        369 
Ruaa^lia  t6ncea              33. 153 
Saccaldbium  densifldnim    413 
geminAtum  413 
Saggitt  Aria  Aiggittifdlla       357 
Salpigl688ia  hybrida  27 
£4lvia  aurea                       369 
aziirea                           369 
cantecena                     273 
duuBs^diys  SO 
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ftlgens  66 

var.  386 

involucrAta  369 

pulch^lla  369 

apl^ndens  369 

SambdcuB  canadensis         970 
laaciniAU  371 

SanguinAria  canadtoaii      308 
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SapinduB  450 

Snrcocbklua  parvifl6ras       338 
Barrac^nia  55 

purpurea  S71 

Sauaobria  407 

ScfaizAntbuB  pfnnAtus         235 
Srbdtia  cap^nsis  363 

Sc6ttia  dentAta  20 

Scilla  peruviAna  969 

SecundAcea  433 

Sddum  S73 

i^eldna  103 

Sendcio  ^lecans  Alba  335 

Serissa  foe'tlda  369 

Shepb^rdta  357. 416 

arg^ntia  4.416 

SibbAldia  S3 

8iiene  lasciniAta  153 

Sinningta  violAcea  266 

Sisymbrium  103 

Siam  angustifdllnm  145 

BolAndra  grandifl6ra  369 

SoIAnum  435 

tuberdaum  317 

SolidAgo  243 

S6IIya  beteropbylla  369 

S^phdra  austrAlis  143 

littorAlia  458 

BparmAnnta  africAna   106.369 
Spira;'a  137. 335 

Alba  271 

ar6nciis  176 

barbAta  176 

filio^odttla  176 

n.  pi.  S70.  971 

Jap6nica,a  syn.  oi  barbA- 
ta 176 
trifnUAta                        270 
trilobAta                         276 
Stacbytarphdta                   433 
mutAbilia                      969 
prism  atica  43 
Stanh6pea  ^legans  17 
occulAta                         182 
quadric6mi8  182.398.393 
sp.                                 189 
Stap^lts  sla6ca                    369 
grandifldia                   311 
variegAta                      309 
StAtice  arbOrea              67. 350 
St^nia  pAllida                      257 
Sterokles  plantinifdlia         369 
Sternb^rgia  colehidfldra     181 
St^via  aerrAta                     393 
Stizoldbium  Oiens               433 
Strelitzia  aug^isu                115 
re^niB            363.  369.  393 
StreptocArpos  R^zit             369 
StropbAnthuB  dicbdtomua   369 
Stylidium  adnAtum             369 
Swains^niajralegafdlia  235.336 
Swietdnta  Mahdroni    153.  3F3 
ByphocAropyloe  bicolor         57    ^^ 
SyHnfta  Joeik«*a            20.  351  ^ 

p^raica  276 

TabememontAna  coronAria 

363.369 

Taetdnta  pinnatistipula         30 

T^xus  canad^naia  54 

Tdeama  cap^naJs  60 

jaaminoidM  60 
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Teld?ea  ipeciotisslina        336 
Tetrag&Btria  pelt&ta  90 

rbalictrum  &lba  977 

dWicum  943 

Thia  Bohia  364 

viridis  369 

Thdsium  umbelUtuni         970 
Thlbaudia  Beti^era  174 

ThanMr^ia  frAffrans  90 

ThyaandtuflprohfeniB         999 
Tigiidia  conchifldra  357.390.393 
pav6nia  393 

Till  A  Qdsla  utrical&ris         369 
Tordnta  8c4bra  935 

Tormentilla  i^ptans  fL  pi.  970 
T6rroy«  55 

Tournef6rtia  AeliotropiokdM 

308 

Trachdlium  ccnUea  979 

Tradesc&nU'a  335 

discolor  336 

virginica  970 

var.  41ba  970 

cshlklea  970 

rdaea  970 

Treviitna  coccinea940JU8.393 

Tribr4chiap^ndala  17 

Trig(^nla  435 

TrItdniafUcAta  374 

Tropoi'oluin  adbncam         936 

atrosangttinea  970 

brachyttdma  90 

pentapbyllum,  a  ayn.  of 

Ctiynioc4rpu8  penta- 

phyllus  66 


Trope'olam  peregrinam'     308 

tricolor  var.  33.  936 

tricoldnim        90. 153.  254 

308.351 

taberdsom  953 

Tdmera  trlonifldra       433. 434 

ZZrddordflc  307 

Vr&na  8pecJ6ra  3  63 

Utricaliria  434 

Facdneum  993 

ValI6ta  purpurea  935 

VaniUa  bicolor  302 

Veltbeimiaviridifldra         369 

Farbdna  168 

ArraniaiM       906.991.236 

96i.9G9.301.  311.  348 

Aubl«t<a         169.  207.  261 

cbamiedrifdlla  97.38.141 

168.   160.  197.  907.  261 

301.389 

m^or— Identical  with 

Ilogg't  new  scarlet 

348 

Dnimm^ndtt         909.261 

crinoldefl  301 

inclaa      168. 173. 960. 261 

301 

Jlitliniruj9i  ayn.  of  eha- 

maedrifdlia      97.  98.  311 
multiflda        909. 343.  377 
contr4cta  209 

pulch^IU  209.911 

Alba  909 

SaMni  909 

■ulpharea  909 


Tweedieana        20. 97. 98 

141.  153.   168.  936.  960 

969.  277.  301.  311.  356 

377.393.411 

rap^rba  411 

ventea  169.  907. 908 

sp.  961 

VeHmiea  105 

gentXasMUea  276 

Victoria  913. 914 

regilia,  a  syo.  of  V.  r£- 
gla  57.  154 

r^gia  911 

Finca  ilba  979 

rdaea  5nr9 

F)oIa  pub^Rcena  943 

VirgUia  likiea  S3.  Ill 

Visroea  braxilidoiia  435 

FocAfma  450 

VolkaindriaJap6nlca  369 

Wiat&ria  ConsequAiia  137. 140 
976 

frut^scena  977 

Wlta^nia  corymbdaa    153.  470 
Zttcca  993 

filamentdaa  313 

gloridaa  313 

Z&mia  h6rrida  369 

apecidsa  363 

Eanthydsia  335 

Zepbyr&ntheajftaflHbeo  143.369 

carlnita  369 

Zygop^talum  17 

Micka*  189 

inazillAre  j89 
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Vo  Readers  and  Oorrespendents. 

This  number  concludes  the  Fourth  Volume.  We  have,  as  has  been 
our  desiffn,  filled  it  principally  with  reports  of  Horticultural  and  Flori-- 
culturalExhibitions.  OUr  extracts  from  the  English  Dahlia  Exhibi- 
tioDS  have  been  large,  as  we  presumed  they  would  be  read  with  interest. 
T*fae  reports  of  our  domestic  exhibitions  do  not  embrace  a  large  number 
or  societies,  but  what  arc  given  are  quite  detailed. 

€a5"  We  would  call  the  attention  of  all  our  friends  to  the  prospectus 
or  the  Fifth  Volume,  which  appears  with  this  number,  and  we  trust  that 
each  one  of  our  subscribers  will  use  his  exertions  to  secure  us  an  ad- 
ditional one.  A  prospectus,  on  a  letter  sheet,  accompanies  this  number, 
to  which  the  signatures  may  be  added  of  all  those  who  wish  to  aid  us 
ixx  our  labors. 

C^Editors  with  whom  we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by  noticing 
the  prospectus  of  the  Fifth  Volume. 

CS^*  In  our  January  number  we  shall  give  our  Retrospective  View  of 
Gardening  for  1838.  Gentlemen,  amateurs,  and  gardeners  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  send  us  any  information  which  will  assist  us  in  making 
it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  free  from  errors.  Accounts  of  recently 
ibrmed  gentlemen's  residences,  gardens,  nurseries,  &c.,  and  rare  collec- 
tions of  plants,  together  with  an  account  of  all  new  plants  introduced  the 
present  year,  are  particularly  desired.  All  letters  or  communications 
should  reach  us  by  the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  at  the  latest. 

tt^Secretaries  of  horticultural  societies  are  requested  to  forward  the 
reports  of  their  exhibitions,  for  insertion  in  the  January  number.  We 
are  desirous  of  making  these  reports ,  as  complete  as  possible.  In  the 
present  number  we  have  given  all  those  which  have  reached  us,  but  a 
supplement  will  be  added  in  the  January  number,  of  such  societies  as 
we  mayfreceive  the  reports  of. 

Received  manuscript  communications  from  A.  J.  Downing,  J.  W. 
Paulsen,  J.  W.  Russell,  G.  Watson,  A.  B. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers. — The  Silk  Culturist  and  Farmer's  Man- 
ual, No.  8,  for  November,  1838.  The  Cultivator,  No.  8,  for  Novem- 
ber, 1838.  The  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  16,  17,  18  19  and  20, 
1888.  The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  29,  30,  31,  32  and  83,  1838.  The 
Yankee  Farmer,  Nos.  87,  88,  39,  40  and  41,  1838.  The  Franklin  Far- 
mer, Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1838.  Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor. 
New  Haven  Herald. 
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Subscriptions  received  at  the  Bookstores  of  Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co. 
and  Otis,  Broaders  &  Co.,  at  Colman's  Literary  Rooms,  and  at  the  Seed 
Warehouse  of  Mesjurs.  Horey  &  Co.j  Bosto03  at  the  office  of  the  Publish- 
er, in  Nei»  York. 


CAMBLLZAS  AND  ERICAS. 


HOVEY    &    CO. 

Have  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  these  beautiful 
families  of  Plants  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Of  Camel- 
lias their  stock  embraces  upwards  of  two  hundred  varieties,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  the  finest  kinds.  Of  Ericas  or  Heaths,  they 
have  very  fine  plants  of  several  specimens.  The  following  Cata- 
logue of  several  of  the  varieties  is  annexed. 


Aitonia 
Alnut's  superb 
Altheeseflora 
Anemoneflora 

•  alba 

rosea 

Amplissima 
Aucuboefolia 
Blanda 
Chandleri 
Carnation  warranta 
Charles  Auguste 

Cerasina 

Cliveiana 

Charlemagne 

Compacta 

Coccinea 

Conspicua 

Comptoniana 

Conchiflora 

Corallina 

Corona  ta 

Colla 

Colvillii 

Dorsettii 

Derbiana 


Double  white 

mjTtle  leaved 

striped 

fringed  white 

■  red 
Decora 
Egertonia 
Elphinstonia 
Ele^ans 

Echpse  (Press's) 
Elegantissima 
Excelsa 
Fascicularis 
Florida 
Fulgens 
Gloria  mundi 
Gloriosa 

Grandiflora  nova 
Herbertii 
Humilis 
Ignescens 
Insiguis 
Imbn'cata 
Lady  Hume's  blush 

Ad.  Campbell's 

Lindleyi 


Lucida 

Marmorata 

Nivea 

Omata 

Oxoniensis 

Papaveracea 

Paradoxica 

Parviflora 

Punctata  (Press's) 

Pompone 

Pseonifloia 

Princeps 

Pulcherrima 

Rosacea 

Rosseflora 

Reticulata 

Reevesi 

Rivini 

Spathulata 

Splendens 

Sericea 

Vandesia 

Venosa 

Welbankia 

Wiltoni 

Woodsiij  &c.  &c. 


Tulips,   Hyacinths,   XTaxcissus) 
Paeonies,  &c. 

Respectfully  inform  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  for 
sale  a  superb  collection  of  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs.  The  Tulips  are  of 
their  own  raising,  and  can  be  depended  upon  for  their  elegance,  all  infe- 
rior ones  having  been  discarded  from  tbeir  collections. 

Their  General  assortment  of  Dutch  HYACINTHS,  NARCISSUS, 
RANUNCULUSES,  &c.  &c.,  has  been  received,  and  embraces  some 
of  the  most  splendid  varieties  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  country. 
The  hyacinths  have  all  been  selected  from  specimens  which  they  have 
grown  themselves,  and  know  to  be  the  most  desirable  varieties  in 
cultivation.     A  catalogue  of  the  names  will  appear  in  this  Magazine. 

Ot^  Dealers,  and  the  trade  generally,  supplied,  on  the  most  reaaooa- 
ble  terms. 
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**  Je  Toadrais  ^chauffer  toat  t*imiTer9  de  mon  goAt  poor  lea  jardios.  II  me 
aemble  qu'il  est  impossible  qti*un  m^chaot  paisse  I'aToir.  II  n'est  point  de 
vertus  qiie  je  ne  sappose  k  oelui  c^ne  aime  k  parler  et  k  faire  des  jardins.  F^res 
de  famille,  inspires  b  jardiDomanie  k  yos  entans.  "—Pnnce  de  Ligne, 
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PREFACE. 


The  Fourth  Tolume  concludes  another  year  in  the  progress  of 
our  Magazine.  The  alteration  in  the  title,  which  was  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Third  Volume,  has  been  highly  satisfactory, 
and  we  are  induced  to  believe,  from  its  more  popular  appellation, 
that  it  has  been  the  means  of  extending  its  circulation. 

The  Fourth  Volume  will  be  found  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  papers  have  not,  perhaps,  been  quite  as  varied,  but 
they  have  been  of  a  more  detailed  description,  and,  generally, 
from  the  pens  of  our  most  distinguished  amateurs.  In  this  volume 
a  greater  portion  of  the  matter  has  been  Original,  than  in  either  of 
the  previous  ones.  As  a  new  feature,  a  general  retrospective  view 
of  the  progress  of  Horticulture  in  the  United  States,  for  1837,  was 
given  in  the  January  number;  this  will  be  continued  for  each  succeed- 
ing year,  in  our  future  volumes.  The  notices  of  new  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  have  been  continued.  The  Floricultural  Notices  em- 
brace a  much  greater  variety  of  information,  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  species  enumerated,  than  heretofore;  the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence has  been  more  extensive — and  the  Domestic  news  and  re- 
ports of  Horticultural  Societies,  more  complete  than  in  the  previ- 
ous volumes.  We  have  not  furnished  so  many  engravings,  as  we 
had  hoped  to  have  done;  but  this  has  arisen  from  causes  beyond 
our  control.  We  hope,  however,  that  these  causes  will  be  soon 
removed,  and  that  we  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  enrich  the  pa- 
ges of  the  succeeding  volume  of  the  Magazine,  with  several  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  green-houses,  and  other  structures  adapted  to 
Horticultural  and  Floricultural  purposes. 

We  need  not  make  any  promises  that  the  Fiflh  Volume  will  be 
superior  to  the  others,  as  we  think  our  friends  will  not  require  it; 
the  progressive  character  and  improvement  of  the  four  volumes  al- 
ready before  the  Horticultural  public,  is,  we  trust,  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  our  desire  is,  to  make  each  excel  the  other,  as  much 
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fVom  the  pride  we  take  in  its  management,  as  from  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing our  list  of  patrons. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  already  extended  to  us,  several  gentlemen 
and  amateurs,  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  science  we  profess  to 
advance,  have  kindly  proffered  us  their  assistance;  and  it  is  a  source 
of  no  small  gratification  to  us,  to  know  that  our  efforts,  however  so 
humhle,  have  been  such  as  to  draw  within  our  acquaintance,  a  large 
portion  of  all  the  principal  patrons  of  gardening  in  the  country. 

The  close  of  the  Fourth  Volume  brings  us  to  a  brighter  and  more 
encouraging  period  in  our  labors  than  when  it  commenced.  Unfa- 
vorable, indeed,  were  the  prospects  of  this  volume;  and  we  rejoice 
that  we  have  found  friends  to  support  and  sustain  us  through  it. 
To  them — one  and  all — ^we  offer  our  congratulations.  With  the  Fifth 
Volume  for  1839,  we  look  for  a  large  and  widely  extended  circula- 
tion. The  same  kindness,  which  has  always  assisted  us,  we  hope 
will  be  again  exerted  to  enlist  in  our  aid  every  friend  or  well-wisher 
of  Horticulture  throughout  the  Union.  The  Magazine  will  be 
published  in  same  style  and  excellence,  in  which  it  has  heretofore 
appeared,  and  every  effort  made  to  give  it  that  standard  merit  which, 
alone,  should  entitle  it  to  support* 

C.  M.  H. 

Bo9Um,  J^ov.  im,  1838;. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


All  the  namee  or  plants,  either  generic  or  spe- 
cific, eniunermted  in  the  body  of  tl>e  work, 
whicb  are  wrongly  accented,  the  derivations 
Incorrect,  or  erroneou«ly  spelled,  are  correct- 
ed in  the  list  of  plants  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume. Besides  those  errors  indicated  at  pp. 
77, 154,  a74, 397,  are  the  following:— 

In  p.  321,  for  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first  para- 
graph, after  the  word  meunier^  substitute  the 
following:— «or  Miller  grape,  and  is  so  called 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  liavlng  a 
light  appearance  like  meal." 


In  p.  367, 9  lines  (torn  the  Coi»,flNr  «<eoUectioM*' 
read  "collection." 

In  p.  416,  22  lines  fh>m  tlie  top,  for  ''wbeii" 
read  "where." 

In  p.  277.  17  lines  from  the  top,  for  ««T.  Ma- 
gown,  JrJ*  read  "T.  Magonn.Jr." 

In  p.  63, 92  lines  from  the  top,  for  '"spedmena*' 
read  "species." 

In  p.  397,  on  the  bottom  line,  for  "D.  longlB- 
lia"  read  «fi.  longiidlia." 


